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PREFACE. 


The  history  of  the  tliirteen  American  colonies  is  at  best 
fragmentary  and  provincial,  and  does  not  assume  the  impor- 
tance and  value  of  the  history  of  a  nation  until  the  meeting 
of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  at  New  York  in  the  year  1765. 
But  who  and  what  the  people  were  who  fought  the  war  for 
Independence  and  founded  the  United  States — what  was  their 
life,  what  their  habits,  thoughts,  and  manners — seemed  to  me, 
when  I  began  my  study  of  American  history,  questions  of  the 
deepest  interest.  They  were  questions,  too,  which  appeared 
to  me  never  to  have  been  answered  in  a  compact  and  com- 
prehensive form ;  and  this  volume  is  an  attempt  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  The  chapters,  therefore,  which  purport  to  de- 
scribe the  various  colonies  in  and  about  the  year  1765  repre- 
sent the  purpose  of  the  book.  They  have  been  worked  out, 
in  the  course  of  several  years,  from  a  mass  of  material  which 
has  been  collected  iu  all  directions,  and  which,  althougli  wholly 
in  print,  is  in  many  cases  as  generally  unknown  as  if  it  still 
slumbered  in  manuscript  To  these  chapters  I  have  append- 
ed notes — mere  references  —  partly  to  snpport  oonchisions 
which  1  thought  might  be  questioned,  and  partly  to  aid  other 
students  in  the  same  field.  The  notes  represent,  however, 
only  a  portion  of  the  books,  tracts,  and  newspapers  actually 
consulted.  There  are  many  titles  in  my  note-books  of  works 
which  yielded  nothing,  and  of  others  again  which  offered  mat- 
ter that  had  to  be  laid  aside  from  mere  superabundance  of 
material ;  only  the  most  valuable  and  important  figure  in  the 
notes. 

When  I  had  finished  these  chapters  for  which  the  work  was 


Id  make  them,  although  they  have  nin  to  a  far  | 
han  1  hoped  would  be  necessary.  They  make 
1)  pretence  to  original  researeli,  but  are  merely  n 
itiini  of  fa(*ts  wliich  ou<j^ht  to  be  familiar  to  evei 
s  reason  I  have  tliought  it  entirely  superfluous 
them  with  notes, 
juestion  of  arrangement  was  not  an  easy  one 

distinct  histories  were  involved ;  but,  after  mi 
I  decided  to  deal  with  each  colony  by  itself,  an 
plete  history  down  to  the  year  1765.  This  j 
the  charge  of  repetition ;  but  it  seemed  to  me 
;ting  from  one  colony  to  another,  and  thus  disti 
der's  attention  more  than  was  absolutely  nee 
*ee  concluding  chapters  are  added,  like  those 

the  political  history  of  each  colony,  merely  f 
completeness,  and  aim  only  to  be  a  concise  outl 
its  which  resulted  in  national  existence. 

of  the  statistical  details  are,  as  I  am  only  to 
ery  dry  reading,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  t 
istory  of  some  of  the  colonies.  It  may  be  poss: 
le  political  history  of  every  colony  in  turn  pictu 
iting ;  but  I  know  that  in  regard  to  certain  of 
nany  portions  of  my  history  which  could  not  be 
i  was  a  task  far  beyond  my  powers.  Yet  at  th( 
annot  but  feel  that  the  condition  of  the  people 
an  colonies  in  the  years  preceding  the  Revolutior 
sufficiently  I  may  have  dealt  with  it,  is  a  subj 
terest  and  importance.     I  can  only  say  that  i 
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Chapteb  I. 

yiBGINU  FEOM  1606  TO  1765. 

"Whbs  independence  wm  declared,  Virginia  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  Enj^lish  colonies  in  America.  She  was  the  most  important  polite 
ically,  as  she  was  the  oldest  and  the  most  populous  of  the  provinces. 
Virginia  was,  moreover,  the  leader  and  representative  of  one  of  the 
three  great  political  groups  which  formed  the  thirteen  colonies,  and, 
as  such,  the  played  an  important,  and  for  many  years  a  controlling, 
part  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

The  colonial  history  of  Virginia  may  be  divided  into  three  periods. 
The  first  extends  from  lt10T-16l7,  and  is  occupied  with  the  mere 
strngg'^  f<"  exiRtence.  The  second  is  a  period  of  political  and  mate- 
ria] development,  covering  about  sixty  yesra.  The  third  and  longest 
lasted  for  a  century — from  I6T7  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution — 
and  was  a  time  of  material  growth  and  political  torpor.  In  the  last 
two  periods  the  colony  closely  resembled  the  mother  country,  not  only 
in  social  habits  but  in  history,  England  rested  after  the  terrible  con- 
flicts of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  so  did  Virginia.  If  Walpolc 
could  hoast  that  during  his  administration  England  had  no  history, 
the  same  remark  applies  with  tenfold  force  to  Virginia ;  for  the  politi- 
cal repose  of  the  parent  state  became  stagnation  in  the  colony.  But 
the  forces  destined  to  convulse  the  world  before  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury closed  were  even  then  gathering  strength,  and  the  political  ener- 
gies which  made  America  foremost  in  that  (Treat  movement  were  re- 
cuperated during  these  years  of  slothful  iat 
I 


man  of  action,  was  Walter  Raleigh,  whose  name  is  ii 
ed  with  the  first  efforts  of  English  colonization  in 
s  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  ill-fated  attempts  to  fo 
on  Koanoke  Island.     lvak'iL!;h's  first  expedition  was  s 
1584,  and  for  many  subsequent  years  he  perseveretl  fri 
his  purpose  of  establishing  a  colony.     These  repeat< 
merely  the  common  picture  of  the  ill-planned,  ill-mar 
us  endeavors  of  individuals  in  the  sixteenth  ceotur 
3  New  World.     Raleigh  lavished  money  and  thought 
i]  but  he  bad  undertaken  a  task  beyond  his  strengt 
one  man  at  a  time  when  the  art  of  colonization  was 
difficulties  scarcely  imagined.     The  name  Virginia 
le  new  colony  in  honor  of  Elizabeth  is  the  only  lastli 
Raleigh  in  America.     To  later  times  and  to  a  new 
served  the  privilege  of  naming  a  city  for  the  great  a( 
e  repeated  disasters  did  not,  however,  cool  the  zeal  or 
ifidence  of  those  Englishmen  who  were  interested  in 
re  the  friends  of  colonization.     Fresh  voyages  kinc 
hopes.    The  successful  cmise  of  Captain  Gosnold,  hii 
ous  winter  in  New  England,  and  his  discovery  of  a  sh< 
«age,  produced  much  excitement  in  London,  and  gi 
id  all  interested  in  such  projects,  while  the  fortunat 
'orable  report  of  Weymouth  a  few  years  later  seem 
had  a  decisive  effect    In  the  following  year,  on  the  p 
certain  *^  firm  and  hearty  lovers ''  of  colonization,  Jam< 
vo  companies  (the  London  and  Plymouth)  and  bestow 
I  equal  portions  the  vast  territory  included  in  twelve  d 
t,  and  stretching  from  Cape  Fear  to  Halifax.     This  ch 
sequent  instructions  are  worthy  of  the  intelligence  of 
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power  to  cbooae  their  own  president,  to  fill  Tflcancies  in  tbeir  numbers, 
and,  a  jury  being  required  only  id  capital  cases,  to  act  as  a  court  of 
last  resort  in  all  other  causes.  Religion  was  established  in  accordance 
with  the  forms  and  doctrines  of  the  Charcb  of  England.  The  advent- 
urers, as  the  members  of  the  Company  were  called,  had  power  to  coin 
money  and  collect  a  revenue  for  twenty-one  years  from  all  vessels 
trading  to  their  ports,  and  they  were  also  freed  from  taxation  for  a  term 
of  years.  One  article  alone,  and  only  in  the  mont  general  terms,  pro- 
vides fortheliberty  of  the  subject,  tis  follows:  "Who  (ever)  shall  dwell 
and  inhabit  within  every  and  any  of  said  several  colonies  and  planta- 
tions, and  every  of  their  children  *  *  *  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  libeities, 
franchises,  and  immunities,  within  any  of  our  other  dominions,  to  nil 
intenta  and  purposes  as  if  they  iad  been  abiding  and  bom  within  this 
oar  realm  of  England."  The  good  faith  of  this  clause  in  the  charter 
is  somewhat  shaken  by  the  open  disregard  of  all  English  rights  in  the 
instructions;  but  the  principle  contained  in  this  provision,  though  lit- 
tle noticed  in  1606,  became  of  vital  interest  in  1774.  The  argnments 
of  statesmen  and  parliaments,  of  patriots  and  colonial  assemblies,  turn 
upon  the  eiistence  of  this  principle  of  citizenship  aud  freedom  con- 
ceded by  James  with  the  elaborate  stupidity  with  which,  in  the  same 
paper,  he  evolved  a  system  calculated  to  make  his  colonists  little  more 
than  slaves.  Another  clause  in  the  instructions,  as  important  as  it  was 
wrong  and  injurious,  provided  for  community  of  goods. 

A  more  awkward  scheme  could  hardly  have  been  devised.  An  arbi- 
trary and  irresponsible  council  in  America,  another  almost  equally  so 
in  England,  the  legislative  powers  reserved  to  the  King,  the  governing 
body  a  commercial  monopoly,  and  the  chief  principle  of  society  com- 
munity of  property,  together  formed  one  of  the  most  ingeniously  bad 
systems  for  the  government  of  men  which  could  be  devised.  To  the 
first  settlers  this  frame  of  government  and  a  sealed  box  containing  the 
names  of  the  resident  council  were  confided.  The  men  who  composed 
the  expedition  cared  but  little  for  forms  of  government.  They  were 
imbued  with  the  popular  notions  in  regard  to  the  New  World.  "  I 
tell  tbec,"  says  Seagnll,  in  Marston's  play  of  "Eastward  Ho!"  writ- 
ten in  1605,  "golde  is  more  plentifull  there  than  copper  is  with 
ns;  and  for  as  much  redde  copper  as  1  can  bring,  I'll  have  thrise 
the  weight  in  golde.  Wliy,  man,  all  their  dripping-pans  are  pure 
golde,  and  all  the  chaines  with  which  they  chaine  up  their  streets  are 
massive  golde ;  all  the  prisoners  they  take  are  fettered  in  golde ;  and 
for  mbies  and  diamonds,  they  goes  forth  in  holy  dayes  and  gather 
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'liem  by  the  sen-sliore,  to  bang  on  tbeir  children's  coatos  and  stici  in 
their  children's  t^aps,  hs  commonly  as  our  children  wear  saSron-gilt 
brooches  and  groates  with  bolos  in  them."  Tlie  life  in  the  new  coun- 
try was  to  be  one  of  ease  and  Inxuty,  abounding  in  everything  good 
to  eat  and  drink ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  Seagnll  aays,  "  There  we 
iiball  have  no  more  law  than  conscience,  and  not  too  much  of  eytlicr." 
This  was  the  picture  of  the  dramatist,  and  was  unquestionably  in  its 
essence  the  theory  of  the  first  colonists.  The  wild  anticipations  of 
the  gold-hunter,  the  spirit  of  the  conquerors  of  Mexico  and  Peru  filled 
the  breasts  and  inspired  the  hearts  of  the  men  who  embarked  with 
Captain  Newport  late  in  1606,  and  who  were  destined  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  great  English  state  in  the  New  World. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  wore  Gosnold,  the  voyager  and 
discoverer,  and  a  prima  mover  in  the  affair ;  Wingfiold,  one  of  the 
firat-nanied  patentees,  John  Smith,  Rat^liffe,  Martin,  Kendall,  and 
Percy.  Of  these  men  John  Smith  has  become  famous.  Ho  has  taken 
place  among  the  founders  of  states,  and  a  romantic  interest  has  at- 
tached itself  to  his  name.  For  centuries  his  character  and  deeds  have 
been  applauded,  while  in  late  years  they  have  become  a  theme  for 
censure  and  detraction.  Modem  investigation  has  relentlessly  swept 
away  the  romance,  and  torn  in  pieces  many  of  the  long  accepted  nar- 
ratives in  which  Smith  recorded  his  own  achievements.  Yet  it  was 
not  wholly  by  a  false  and  fiucnt  pen  that  Smith  obtained  and  held 
his  reputation.  He  was  something  more  than  a  plausible  writer  of 
fiction.  Ho  was  the  strongest  and  most  representative  man  among 
the  Virginian  colonists.  He  was  an  adventurer  of  a  high  order  in  an 
age  of  adventurers.  Ho  had  all  the  faults  of  his  time  and  class  in 
full  measure,  but  he  had  also  their  virtues,  and  it  was  liere  that  he 
surpassed  his  companions.  Smith  was  arbitrary,  jealous  of  power, 
quarrelsome,  and  despotic,  ready  to  He  audaciously  to  serve  his  own 
ends,  and  rashly  over-oonlident.  But  he  was  also  brave,  energetic, 
quick-witted,  and  full  of  resource.  Bewitched,  no  doubt,  by  the  same 
visions  as  his  companions,  and  far  more  imaginative  tlian  any  of  them, 
he  alone  of  all  his  little  company  hail  the  power  of  recognizing  exist- 
ingfacts,  and  dealing  with  them  as  he  found  them.  To  buoyant  hope 
and  sanguine  belief  in  the  unknown,  so  characteristic  of  the  period. 
Smith  united  the  qualities  of  a  leader,  and  some  capacity  for  the 
practical  administration  of  the  colony.  The  other  principal  men  were 
not  of  marked  ability,  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  very  indifferent 
character.    Percy  united  to  a  noble  name  honor,  courage,  and  good 
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intentions.  Oosnold  had  been  a  sDcceBsful  discoverer,  and  appears 
aliso  to  have  been  an  honest  and  sensible  mtiD.  Wing^eld  was,  with 
the  exception  of  Percy,  the  most  important  personage  in  point  of 
wealth  and  social  position,  and  had  served  for  many  years  in  the  Eu- 
ropean vara,  but  he  proved  incapable  of  governing.  The  remaining 
leaders,  and  the  great  mass  of  their  followers  as  well,  were  adventurers 
of  a  low  type.  London  was  swarming  with  such  characters,  who  had 
been  left  idle  by  the  cessation  of  the  Spanish  wars,  and  who  now 
thronged  the  capital  restless  and  dissatisfied,  eager  for  fresh  scenes  in 
new  worlds,  and  thirsting  for  the  old  life  of  frcehooting  and  discov- 
ery. Smith  concisely  catalogues  them  as  "  poor  gentlemen,  trades- 
men, serving-men,  and  libertines,"  They  were  certainly  wretched  ma- 
terial for  the  founders  of  a  state,  especially  as  the  "  poor  gentlemen  " 
were  to  the  tradesmen  and  mechanics  in  the  ratio  of  five  to  one. 

With  this  hopeful  company  Newport  left  the  Downs  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1607,  The  worthy  Richard  Hakhiyt  sent  them  a 
paper  containing  much  good  advice  and  some  ingenious  geo- 
graphical speculations,  and  Drayton  celebrated  their  departure  in  clum- 
sy verses  filled  with  high-flown  compliments.  The  advice  of  the  priest 
and  the  praise  of  the  poet  were  alike  wasted.  By  an  arrangement  in- 
geniously contrived  to  promote  discord,  devised  probably  by  royal 
sagacity,  the  box  containing  the  names  of  the  council  was  not  to  be 
opened  until  the  voyagers  reached  their  destination.  Dissension  broke 
out  almost  immediately.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the  differences,  this 
much  is  certain,  that  Smith  was  the  object  of  the  concentrated  jeal- 
ousy and  hatred  of  his  companions.  He  probably  invented  the  story 
of  the  erection  of  a  pair  of  _gallows  for  him  at  the  island  of  Mevis, 
"  which  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  use  ;"  but  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  he  alone  of  those  nominated  was  excluded  from  a  seat 
in  the  council  on  their  arrival  in  Virginia.  His  superior  abilities,  his 
arbitrary  temper,  and  probable  self-assertion,  sufficiently  account  for 
this  attack ;  but  he  was  not  long  depressed  by  the  reverse,  and  ob- 
tained his  office  within  a  month  after  the  landing. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1607,  the  settlers  landed  at  Jamestown,  sent 
OQt  exploring  parties,  and  began  fortifications,  A  fortnight  later, 
under  the  command  of  Wingfield,  they  repulsed  an  attack  by  the 
Indians;  and  on  the  22d  of  June  Newport  sailed  for  England,  and 
left  them  to  their  own  resources.  The  prospect  must  have  been  a 
dreary  one :  nothing  answered  to  their  expectations,  instead  of  val- 
uable mines,  the  adventarers  found  only  a  most  fertile  soil;  instead 
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of  timid,  trnating  South  American  Indians,  they  encountflred  wiltf 
tribes  of  hardy,  crafty,  and  hostile  saviigce ;  iuatcad  of  rich,  defence- 
less, and  barhnrian  cities,  an  easy  and  splendid  spoil,  they  found  a  wil- 
derness, and  the  necessity  of  hard  woi'k.  From  the  niiHerahle  char- 
acter of  the  settlers,  dangerous  factions  prevuilod  fivm  the  first,  until 
Smith  obtained  control,  and  iiiHintained  some  sort  of  order — despot- 
ically, perhaps,  but  still  effectually. 

No  one  wonld  work,  and  famine  and  the  Indians  preyed  npon  tliem 
mercilessly.  A  smiill  fort  and  a  few  wretched  huts,  huilt  after  much 
(|UHrrelling,  represented  for  many  months  all  that  was  accomplished. 
The  only  relief  from  this  dark  picture  of  incoiupotcnt  men  perishing, 
without  achievement,  and  by  their  own  folly,  on  the  threshold  of  a 
great  undertaking,  is  to  bo  found  in  the  condnct  of  Smith.  Despite 
almost  insurmountable  obstadeA,  Smith  kept  the  colony  toftether  for 
two  years.  He  drilled  tbo  soldiers,  compelled  labor,  repaired  the  fori, 
traded  with  the  Indians,  outwitted  them  and  kept  their  friendship, 
and  made  lonp;  and  daring  voyages  of  discovery.  Ue  failed  to  send 
home  a  lump  of  fi^old,  but  he  did  send  an  excellent  map  of  the  Com- 
pany's territory.  He  did  not  discover  the  passage  to  the  South  Sea, 
but  he  explored  the  great  bays  and  rivers  of  Virginia.  He  did  not 
tind  Raleigh's  lost  colonists,  but  he  managed  to  keep  his  own  from 
total  destruction.  The  great  result  of  all  Smith's  efforts  was  the 
character  of  permanency  he  gave  to  the  settlement  Because  he  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  an  English  colony  for  two  consecutive  years  in 
America,  the  London  Company  had  courage  to  proceed;  and  this  is 
what  conslitutos  Smith's  strongest  claim  to  the  admiration  and  grat- 
itude of  posterity.  To  suppose  that  he  had  the  qualities  of  a  foun- 
der of  a  state  is  a  mistake,  although  in  some  measure  he  did  the 
worfc  of  one.  Neither  Smith's  character  nor  the  nature  of  his  ambi- 
tion fitted  hun  for  such  a  task ;  but  he  was  a  quick-witted  and  intel- 
ligent man,  who  underetood,  or  soon  discovered,  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  successful  colonization.  With  a  strong  hand,  therefore,  he 
repressed  tlie  wretched  malice  and  ignorant  folly  which  had  ruined 
previous  settlements;  and  when  his  opportunities  and  his  companions 
are  considered,  it  is  matter  for  profound  astonishment  that  Smith 
should  have  succeeded  as  he  did.  His  veracity  as  a  historian  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life  has  been  well-nigh  destroyed.  But  little  faith 
can  be  placed  in  the  "Generall  Historic,"  and  modem  investigation  has 
conclusively  relegated  to  the  region  of  legend  and  of  fiction  the  dra- 
matic story  of  Smith's  rescue  by  Pocahontas.     The  sliadow  of  doubt 
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resta  upon  all  his  nuHapported  atetemcnto ;  but  nothing  cao  obscure 
his  great  services,  to  which  the  world  owes  the  foundation  of  the 
first  Euglish  colony  in  America.  Yet,  after  all  bis  stm^^les,  Smith 
was  severely  bkmed  by  the  Company,  apparently  because  Virginia 
was  not  Pern.  In  a  manly  letter  he  sets  forth  the  defects  of  the  col- 
ony, the  need  of  good  men  with  families,  industrious  tradesmen  and 
farmers,  not  "  poor  gentlemen  and  libertines."  Bcfopc,  however,  the 
actual  orders  came  to  supersede  bim,  Smith  resigned,  or  was  forced 
out  of  the  government,  and  returned  to  Eugland.  The  feeble  life  of 
the  colony  wasted  fast  after  his  departure  and  during  the  sickness  of 
Percy,  who  sacceeded  to  the  command.  Matters,  indeed,  cnme  to 
such  a  pass  that  the  settleioent  was  actually  abandoned,  even  after 
the  coming  of  Gates  and  Somers  with  part  of  the  fleet,  when 
Lord  Delaware  arrived  as  Governor  and  Captain-general  with 
fresh  men  and  supplies. 

HI  success  had  stimulated  the  London  Company  to  fresh  exertions ; 
their  charter  had  been  extended,  and  powers  reserved  in  the  old  one 
bo  the  King  were  now  given  to  the  Company,  which  thus  became 
thoroughly  democratic  in  its  oi^nization.  Prejudice  against  the 
colonists  on  account  of  their  ill-success,  and  rumors  that  the  half- 
starved  wretches  intended  to  parcel  out  Virginia,  then  including  a 
liu^e  part  of  North  America,  among  themselves,  caused  the  Company, 
acting  under  the  new  charter,  to  deprive  the  settlers  of  such  poor 
liberties  as  they  already  possessed.  The  Governor  was  in  future  to 
exercise  uncontrolled  authority,  and  he  was  empowered  to  rule,  if  he 
saw  fit,  by  a  code  of  martial  law  used  in  the  Low  Countries. 

Lord  Delaware,  the  first  Governor  under  the  new  system,  held  office 
but  a  short  time.  He  came  surrounded  by  the  pomp  of  the  Old 
World,  with  a  train  of  liveried  servants,  whose  gorgeous  dresses  must 
have  had  a  strange  effect  in  the  dark  Virginian  forests.  The  osten- 
tation of  his  administration,  which  was,  on  tlie  whole,  a  benelicial  one, 
and  the  splendor  of  bis  train,  show  the  profound  ignorance  of  the 
time  ID  regard  to  the  necessities  and  conditions  of  colonization.  Lord 
Delaware  was  soon  succeeded  in  office  by  Sir  Thomas  Date,  to  whom 
Virginia  is  more  indebt«d  than  to  any  of  her  early  governors.  Dale 
administered  his  govemmeitt  in  accordance  with  the  martial  code  pre- 
pared for  use  at  the  Governor's  discretion.  By  these  severe  and  sal- 
utary laws  he  curbed  the  refractory  temper  of  his  worthless  subjects, 
and  was  for  five  years  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  colony,  although  Gates 
was  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  affairs.     During  this  period  the  Com- 
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pany  improved  and  incrcasoil  the  emigration,  bat  the  sdrance  ^ 
chiefly  due  to  their  Governor  in  Vii^inia.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
marriage  of  Pocahontas,  Ihile  continned  and  strengthened  his  succeae- 
ful  Indian  treaties,  while  at  the  same  time  he  extended  the  settlements 
and  kept  them  in  order.  But  thai  which  did  roost  credit  to  his  wis- 
dom and  good  sense  was  his  initiation  of  a  reform  in  the  manner  of 
holding  property.  He  provided  for  the  introduction  of  individual 
proprietorship,  and  by  thns  breaking  down  the  wretched  comniunal 
system  imposed  upon  the  colonists,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  future 
strength  and  prosperity.  Dale  found  the  colony  struggling  for  a 
doubtful  existence,  and  left  it  firmly  established.  The  first  period 
in  Virginian  history  was  terminated  by  this  strong  and  wise  adminis- 
tration. 

George  Yeardley,  the  deputy,  carried  on  the  government  after  Sir 
'  laia-  Thomas  Dale's  departure,  but  was  soon  superseded  by  Samuel 
1611.  Argall,  who  obtained  the  office  of  governor  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Court  faction  in  the  Coropany.  Argall  was  a  sea-captain 
of  piratical  tastes,  who  had  been  conspicuous  during  Dale's  admiuis- 
tration  for  the  abduction  of  Pocahontas,  for  pillaging  and  burning  the 
huts  of  the  French  fishermen  in  Acadia,  and,  as  has  been  alleged,  for 
bullying  the  Dutch  traders  on  Manhattan.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  career,  Ai^ll  was  an  active,  enei^tic,  unscnipulous 
man,  who,  placed  at  the  head  of  a  government  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  a  military  code,  carried  it  on  in  the  spirit  of  a  buccaneer, 
and  was  tyrannical  and  extortionate.  He  did  reanimate  the  energy 
which  had  flagged  somewhat  under  the  mild  rule  of  Yeardley  ;  but  he 
did  what  under  the  circumstancca  was  still  better,  he  oppressed  the 
colonists  and  robbed  them  of  their  properly,  his  especial  vengeance 
and  greed  lighting  on  the  friends  of  Lord  Delaware.  Complaints 
soon  found  their  way  to  England.  The  Virginians  had  now  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  shockingly  misgoverned;  that  they  were 
left  at  the  mercy  of  one  man's  will ;  that  their  rights  were  unknown, 
and  that  they  had  no  protection  ^^inst  the  tyranny  of  such  rufflers 
as  Aigall.    The  period  of  political  development  had  begnn. 

Argall  carried  his  oppression  too  far.  Reports  of  his  misrule  cir- 
culating in  England  almost  stopped  emigration  at  a  very  critical  pe- 
riod in  the  life  of  the  colony.  Moreover,  Argall  had  chosen  his  time 
badly.  The  patriot  party,  who  were  beginning  to  make  the  London 
Company  for  Virginia  a  school  for  education  in  free  government, 
found  that  the  governorship  of  their  colony  had  been  stolon,  and  the 
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enterprise  almost  mined  by  tbe  Court  minority.    The  grievances  of 
the  Virginians  fonnd,  therefore,  a  ready  hearing  from  men  upon  whom 
tbe  hand  of  majesty  had  already  begun  to  press. 
The  fortunes  of  tbe  little  American  settlement  were  caught  and 

swept  along  in  the  political  current  then  just  beginning  to  run 

strongly  in  England.  The  indignation  aroused  in  London  by 
Ai^all'a  miflcondnct  led  to  the  instant  defeat  of  the  Court  party.  Sir 
Edwin  Sandys  replaced  Sir  Thomas  Smith  as  treasurer,  and  was  in  turn 
succeeded  by  another  liberal,  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  A  mercantile 
company  is  at  best  a  wretched  sovereign ;  but  Virginia  vras  fortunate 
in  falling  into  the  hands  of  men  who  at  that  moment  cared  more  for 
liberal  principles  than  for  anything  else.  The  opposition  was  all-pow- 
erful in  the  Company,  and  they  made  it  a  battle-ground  with  the  King. 
They  were  at  last  defeated ;  but  in  the  mean  time  they  conferred  on 
Viiginia  a  representative  government,  and  taught  the  colonists  tbe 
lesson  of  successful  resistance.  Thus  the  great  political  forces  at 
work  in  England  gave  Virginia  free  institutions  through  the  strange 
medium  of  a  commercial  monopoly.  Sandys,  Southampton,  Digges, 
Selden,  and  the  rest,  using  the  London  Company  as  a  political  engine, 
not  only  governed  Virginia  wisely,  but,  to  further  other  ends,  gave  her 
political  opportunities  from  which  she  reaped  lasting  benefit. 

Not  content  with  the  recall  of  Argall,  and  with  despatching  first 
Lord  Delaware,  who  died  on  tbe  voyage,  and  then  Yeardley  in  his 
stead,  the  Company  granted  a  new  form  of  political  organization  to 
the  colonists.  The  Governor's  power  was  in  future  to  be  limited  by 
a  council,  and  the  assemblage  of  a  representative  body  was  author- 
ized,     Yeardley  and  the   colonists  immediately  concurred   in   this 

measure,  and  the  House   of  Burgesses   met   in  June,  1619. 

Almost  their  first  act  was  to  exclude  the  Bui^esscs  from 
Martin's  hundred,  because,  by  the  terms  of  their  patent,  they  were 
exempted  from  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  colony.  The  Burgesses 
prayed  the  Company  that  the  clause  in  the  charter  guaranteeing  equal 
laws  might  not  be  violated,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish principle  of  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law  dignities  the 
first  meeting  of  the  first  representative  body  of  America.  The  session 
was  mainly  occupied  with  the  passage  of  sumptuary  laws  and  police 
regulations.  Appropriate  statutes  provided  for  the  government  of 
ministers,  and  a  tax  on  tobacco  was  laid  for  their  support.  The  leg- 
islation of  these  men  was  as  unimportant  as  it  coitid  well  be  in  ita 
general  character,  yet  it  contained  the  germ  of  that  jealous  resistance 
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to  the  inutL(?r  country  and  all  things  proceeding  thence  whicli  inddi^l 
ibly  Riiirka  American  colonial  hiiitury.     Dale'a  firm  government  liad 
imparled  stiibility  to  the  infant  State,  while  Alkali's  palling  tyraimy 
had  stimulated  tiie  Litcnt  political  life.      Political  haliita,  althoagb 
lud  aside  nith  difiiciillv,  are  easily  resumed  by  all  tlie  English  raCA 
Even  in  this  feeble  Vira:inUti  settlement,  am on^r  this  handful  of  men 
BCRtt-ered  along  the  outpkirta  of  the  wilderneas,  the  samti  spirit  existed    ' 
which  was  at  that  very  moment  making  itself  felt  in  England.     MiU 
teria]  prosperity  biid  begun,  and  political  development  was  close  be-  ] 
hind.     With  Dale's  adiiiiniatration  closes  the  first  period  in  YirginiaB 
liistory.     A  yenr  of  bad  government  ensues,  and  with  the  meeting  of 
the  burgesses  the  second  stage  is  reached.     The  parasilic  existence  U 
at  an  end,  and  the  culoiiy  begins  to  have  interests  and  n  life  c 
own.     This  year,  so  mnrked  in  Virginian  annals  by  the  diiivD  of  rep-  i 
resentative  govei'nment  and  constitutional  freedom,  is  made  still  fuf-    ' 
ther  memonihle  by  the  introduction  of  the  first  slaves  in  America. 
The  lauding  of  this  ill-ouiened  freight  was  probably  due  to  the  open*  , 
ing  of  the  Virginian  ports  to  free-trade  by  the  Ijondon  Company,  al- 
though they  may  have  been  a  legacy  of  Argall's  pirrttical  rule.     The 
year  was  also  marked  by  large  immigration  of  very  varied  excellence. 
A  lai^e  proportion  of  the  immigration  at  this  time  consisted  of  boys 
and  girls  seized  by  press-gangs  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  sliipped 
as  if  tliey  were  felons    condemned  to  transportation ;  but  through 
every  difficulty  growth  and  progress  could  be  perceived. 

When  Virginia  held  her  first  Assembly,  twenty-two  bui^esses,  rep- 
resenting eleven  boroughs,  composed  tliat  body,  A  few  hundred 
sturdy,  liberty-loving  Englishmen,  bearing  up  against  unexampled 
hardaliijis,  living  the  rudest  and  most  exposed  lives,  and  striving  for 
sudden  fortune  by  tobacco-growing,  constituted  the  great  State  of  Vir- 
ginia in  161S.  But  the  prospects  of  future  success  opened  by  the 
wealth  which  tobacco  seemed  to  insure  served  to  rapidly  build  up  the 
colony.  Immigration  increased  and  improved.  The  "  prudent  men 
with  families"  whom  Smith  had  sighed  for  began  to  come.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  colony  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  commercial  importance 
is  shown  by  the  increase  of  the  population  from  six  himdred  to  four 
thousand  within  a  year  after  the  first  Assembly,  and  by  orders  in 
council  prohibiting  free-trade.  So  firmly  was  the  colony  established 
during  Yeardley's  administration,  that  the  Indian  outbreak,  in  which 
more  than  three  hundred  persons  perished,  did  not  destroy  the  settle- 
ments.   This  attack  occurred  in  the  second  year  of  the  administration 
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of  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  who,  when  he  came  to  Vii^nia  as  Ycardlej's 
successor,  brought  a  new  coDBtitution  granted  by  the  Cum- 
pany  to  their  colooists.  Not  only  were  the  former  immuoi- 
ties  and  franchises  confirmed,  but  definite  prof isioo  was  made  for  the 
r^ular  aesetnblsge  of  tbe  representative  body.  ThiB  further  aston- 
ishing act  of  generosity  and  wisdom  on  the  part  of  a  commercial 
monopoly  was  due  to  no  efforts  of  the  colonists.  They  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  complain  of  Ai^ll,  and  to  bambly  petition  against  unjust 
and  unequal  patents,  bnt  they  had  not  yet  thought  of  demanding 
formal  securities  for  their  rights.  Tbe  permission  to  hold  an  assem- 
bly was  everything  to  men  who  had  only  dared  to  hope  for  the  recall 
of  an  obnoxious  governor;  but  to  have  a  regular  frame  of  constitu- 
tional government  conferred  upon  them  by  the  voluntary  action  of 
the  Company  was  something  they  had  never  even  dreamed  of,  and 
their  good  fortune  was  doe  to  far  more  powerful  agencies  than  their 
own  discontents. 

Tbe  rising  opposition  to  James  and  to  prerogative,  in  favor  of  lib- 
erty, indicated  the  growth  of  the  great  movement  which  brought  the 
next  Stuart  to  tbe  block,  and  the  London  Company  for  Virginia  has 
obtained  lastjng  fame  as  the  first  ground  occupied  by  the  patriot 
party  in  England.  Under  the  democratic  constitution  of  the  advent- 
urers, freedom  of  debate  and  love  of  independence  were  fostered. 
James,  ever  jealous  of  any  invasion,  real  or  fancied,  of  his  prerogative, 
'  attempted  interference  at  an  early  day ;  but  the  intrepid  Company  op- 
posed him,  and  set  at  naught  his  claim  to  nominate  their  officers. 
James  denounced  the  Company  as  "a  seminary  for  a  seditious  Par- 
liament," and  said  he  would  rather  they  should  choose  tbe  devil  as 
treasurer  than  Sir  Edwin  Sandys.  So  high  did  the  contest  run  that 
Chamberlain,  writing  to  Sir  Dadiey  Carieton,  says :  "The  factions  in 
these  two  companies  are  grown  so  violent,  as  Ouelfs  and  Ghibellinea 
were  not  mora  animated  one  against  another ;  and  they  seldom 
meet  upon  the  Exchange  or  in  tbe  streets,  but  they  brabble  and  qaar- 
rel." 

From  this  stru^le  and  the  feelings  it  excited,  the  colonists  ob- 
tained solid  advantages,  bnt  the  doom  of  the  Company  was  sealed. 
James  pursued  them  unrelentingly,  the  "  great  massacre  "  coming  at 
a  moment  to  fan  discontent  and  encourage  his  schemes.  Royal  cora- 
misHoners  were  thereupon  sent  to  Virginia  to  gather  materials  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Company.  The  Vira^inians,  however,  stood  by 
their  friends.    Tbe  commissi ouera,  without  producing  their  credcn- 
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tials,  demaDdcd  the  records  of  the  Assembly.  The  Assembly  de- 
clined to  comply.  The  commiaaioners  bribed  the  clerk  of  the  House 
to  give  up  the  recorda,  and  the  Assembly  stood  their  clork  in  the 
pillory  nnd  cut  off  his  ear.  But  aU  this  patriotic  resistance  was 
fruitli^sA  OD  the  part  of  colonists  and  adventurers  alike ;  the  former 
learned  their  first  lesson  in  resisting  the  royal  power,  and  the  Com- 
pany lost  its  charter.  A  quo  warranto  was  tried  in  the  King's  Bench, 
and  the  charters  annulled.  The  "London"  Company  and  the  in- 
trigues which  gave  it  importauue  (ind  led  to  its  dissolution  concern 
us  only  in  their  immediate  connection  with  VirginiH.  In  obedience 
to  their  own  sentiments,  and  in  conformity  wilh  their  most  cherished 
principles,  the  London  adventarers  endowed  Vir^fiis  with  free  insti- 
tutions, but  their  overtlirow  was  none  the  less  a  distinct  benefit  to 
the  colony.  It  not  only  relieved  the  settlers  from  the  cumbrous, 
complicated,  and  uueertaiu  government  of  a  mercantile  corporation, 
but  it  placed  them  in  the  same  direct  relation  with  their  King  a 
other  subjects. 

Sir  Francis  Wyatt  was  conlintied  in  his  office  after  the  diwolutton 
16X4-  '^^  t''*!  charter,  and  again  when  Charles  L  came  to  the  throne. 
1625.  Soon  after  the  latter  event  he  resigned  the  government  to 
Ycardlcy,  and  sailed  for  England.  The  five  years  of  Wyatt's  admin- 
istration are  memorable  for  their  legislative  activity,  for  the  formation 
of  political  habits,  and  for  the  first  opposition  to  the  home  government  ' 
which  strengthened  and  confirmed  the  independent  spirit  of  the  colo- 
nists. The  session  of  1623— '24,  the  year  the  royal  commissioners  came 
to  Vii^inia  for  assistance  in  ruining  the  Company,  is  marked  in  the 
Statute -book  by  the  definition  and  declaration  of  certain  guiding 
political  principles  which  were  never  after  shaken.  The  most  impor- 
tant were  the  limitations  on  the  Governor's  power;  he  was  not  "to 
lay  any  taxes  or  impositions  upon  the  colony,  their  lands,  or  other 
way  than  by  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  be  levied  and 
employed  as  said  Assembly  shall  appoint."  The  Governor  was  not 
to  withdraw  the  inhabitants  from  their  labors  for  his  own  service, 
and  burgesses  attending  the  Assembly  were  to  be  privileged  from 
arrest.  These  were  the  same  great  and  fundamental  principles  for 
which  patriotic  men  were  then  contending  in  England.  Vii-ginia 
learned  and  applied  the  best  theories  of  English  constitutional  gov- 
ernment with  wonderful  aptitude. 

In  this  same  session,  besides  a  number  of  private  acts  and  police 
regulations,  monthly  courts,  to  be  held  by  commissioners  appointed  by 
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the  Governor,  the  coiDmaoder  of  the  place  being  ex  officio  of  the  quo- 
nim,  were  established  in  some  of  the  more  distant  boroughs.  One  law 
passed  at  this  time  curiously  illuatratea  how  thoroughly  English  the 
Virginians  were  In  the  recognition  of  social  position,  and  how  the 
whole  state  of  society  waa  destined  to  be  a  reproduction  on  a  small 
scale  and  in  a  new  country  of  that  which  the  colonists  had  lefL  It 
was  enacted,  "that  such  persons  of  quality  as  shall  be  found  delinquent 
in  their  duties,  being  not  fitt  to  undergoc  corporal  punishment,  may 
notwithstanding  be  ymprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  commander," 
This  delicacy  in  dealing  with  well-born  malefactors  shows  that,  though 
these  early  settlers  had  a  hearty  love  of  political  liberty  and  the  en- 
forcement of  taw,  they  were  by  no  means  the  sturdy  young  republi- 
cans they  are  sometimes  represented.  They  were  true  Englishmen, 
wedded  to  the  traditions,  prejudices,  and  social  babita  of  their  native 
land. 

When  Charles  succeeded  his  father  he  continued  Wyatt,  and  made 
no  mention  of  the  liberties  and  franchises  enjoyed  by  the  settlers;  for  it 
probably  did  not  occur  to  him  that  such  persons  needed  representative 
governinent.  That  he  discountenanced  the  former  "  popular  course," 
is  probable  from  the  break  in  the  meetings  of  the  Assembly  which 
seems  to  have  occurred  at  this  time.  But  although  Virginia  was  a 
feeble  colony,  she  produced  a  valuable  staple.  Charles  wanted  money, 
determined  to  engross  the  profits  on  tobacco,  and  really  cared  very 
little  how  the  men  who  raised  the  tobacco  were  governed.  Uis  sore 
need  of  money  led  him  into  a  recognition  of  the  Assembly.  With 
that  body  he  carried  on  his  dealings,  and  King  and  Burgesses  haggled 
over  their  bargains  with  right  good-will.  The  Burgesses  declined  to 
accede  to  the  proposed  royal  monopoly,  nitbougb  they  ofiercd  Charles 
good  terms.  Meantime  Wyatt  departed  for  Ireland,  and  on  the  death 
of  his  successor  the  Council  chose  Francis  West  as  governor,  and 
subsequently  John  Pott.  The  latter  was  soon  superseded  by  a  royal 
governor,  Sir  John  Harvey,  s  commissioner  of  the  King  at  the 
time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Company,  and  between  whom 
and  the  Virginians  there  was  but  little  good-will.  He  quickly  filled 
up  the  measure  of  unpopularity  by  assuming  the  power  of  granting 
unpatented  lands,  and  the  turbulent  quarrels  which  ensued  between 
governor  and  people  show  merely  the  former's  despotic  spirit  and  de- 
sire of  encroaching  upon  the  powers  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  rather 
ill-regulated  love  of  liberty  which  then  characterized  the  Virginians. 
These  quarrels  proved  in  the  end  to  have  been  well  timed.    From  com- 
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plaints,  the  colonists  soon  proceeded  to  more  active  measares,  and 
**  thrust  Harvey  out  of  the  government"  He  went  to  Eng- 
lese!^  land,  and  laid  his  complaints  before  the  King.  Charles  was  in 
no  mood  to  tolerate  opposition,  and  reinstated  the  obnoxions 
Governor,  who  continued  in  office  three  years  longer,  followed  by  the 
bitter  hatred  of  the  colonists.  But  Charles  was  getting  deeper  and 
deeper  into  difficulties,  which  rendered  harsh  treatment  of  his  colonies 
most  unprofitable  and  inexpedient.  He  gradually  relaxed  his  poli- 
cy, and  in  1639  reappointed  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  to  the  government  of 
Virginia. 

There  were  during  the  period  of  Harvey's  adininistration  two  events 
of  great  importance.  One  was  the  first  intercourse  with  another  col- 
ony, that  which  settled  Maryland  in  1632  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Baltimore ;  the  other  was  the  rise  of  the  Puritan  party  in  Virginia. 
The  former  was  the  main  cause  of  Harvey^s  trouble.  Harvey  was 
well  disposed  toward  the  new-comers,  and  treated  them  with  fair- 
ness and  consideration,  while  the  Virginians  swallowed  their  indig- 
nation at  what  they  deemed  a  dismemberment  of  their  territory,  and 
received  Calvert's  colonists  kindly  enough.  But  this  good-nature  was 
of  short  duration.  Quarrels  about  jurisdiction  broke  out  almost  im- 
mediately, and  Harvey  and  the  Mary  landers  alike  suffered.  Clay- 
borne's  petty  wars  with  the  Calvorts  excited  the  sympathy  of  Vir- 
ginia, but,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  repay  no  one's  study.  They 
served  in  a  harsh  way  to  accustom  the  Virginians  to  neighbors,  and 
taught  them  their  first  lesson  of  forbearance  for  the  sake  of  mutual 
advantage.  The  rise  of  the  Puritans  had  a  much  more  immediate  and 
marked  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  Virginia.  The  appearance  of  Pu- 
ritans and  Puritan  principles  was  due  to  a  small  immigration  of  that 
class  many  years  before,  and  to  the  increasing  distrust  of  royalty  bred 
by  the  condition  of  the  times.  Virginia  had  been  settled  before  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  which  afterward  rent  England  asunder,  and, 
more  strongly  attached  to  the  Established  Church  than  to  any  other 
form  of  worship,  the  Virginians  had  always  made  it  their  first  nominal 
duty  to  guard  and  support  the  religion  of  the  state.  They  had  never 
felt  themselves  injured  by  the  Stuarts.  Both  James  and  Charles  had, 
in  the  main,  treated  them  well,  and  the  difficulties  with  the  latter  had 
been  only  the  natural  disagreements  of  buyer  and  seller.  Ultimate 
victory  had  crowned  their  resistance  to  Harvey ;  and  no  principle  had 
been  involved  in  any  of  these  contests.  Such  a  community  was  not 
a  very  promising  soil  for  the  Puritans ;  yet  so  great  was  the  strength 
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of  their  doctrines,  their  party  had  struck  its  roots  so  deep  down  into 
every  part  of  English  society,  that  they  throve  even  in  Virginia.  But 
as  yet  the  lines  were  not  sharply  drawn. 

After  &  short  term  of  little  more  than  two  years  Wyatt  was  replaced 
by  Sir  William  Berkeley,  who  came  furnished  with  abundance 
of  mild  words  and  fair  promises  from  Charles,  then  hard  pushed 
by  his  enemies.  The  new  Governor  was,  of  course,  at  the  head  of  the 
Royalist  interest,  governed  well  at  tirst,  and  was  gcnemlly  popular.  The 
arrival  of  New  England  missionaries  first  aroused  the  dominant  party, 
and  an  act  was  passed  that  "all  Non-conformists  shall  be  compelled  to 
depart  the  collony  with  all  conveniencie."  The  general  tone  of  this 
Assembly  shows  that  the  religions  feeling  was  wholly  in  ac- 
l?^?"  cordance  with  the  moderate  party  of  the  Established  Church 
in  England.  There  was  this  act  against  the  Puritans;  but,  in 
remembrance  of  Maryland,  a  much  sterner  law  against  Papists.  The 
Baigesses  granted  two  houses  to  Berkeley,  and  made  good  his  salary  ; 
but  they  stated  distinctly  in  the  act  that  it  was  not  to  be  drawn  into 
a  precedent.  In  their  revised  laws  they  re-enacted  that  the  Governor 
was  not  to  lay  taxes  without  leave  of  the  Assembly,  and  that  Buigcsscs 
should  he  privileged ;  they  further  provided  that  nothing  was  to  con- 
travene the  act  of  the  Assembly,  that  every  one  demanding  a  jury  had 
a  right  to  one,  and  that  appeals  could  be  brought  from  coimty  courts 
to  the  quarter  courts,  and  thence  to  the  Assembly.  The  general  char- 
acter of  the  legislation  was  hostile  to  the  prerogative,  and,  except  for 
the  law  against  Non-conformists,  was  far  more  Puritan  than  Royalist 
The  first  et«p  toward  federation  was  taken  in  the  passage  of  an  act 
ratifying  and  regulating  commerce  with  Maryland. 

At  a  great  distance  from  England,  the  colonists  were  exempt  from 
civil  war,  and  their  prosperity  increased  rapidly,  interrupted  only  by 
a  second  Indian  outoreak,  which  Berkeley  quelled  with  vigor 
and  success.     Yet  Virginia  was  so  exact  a  copy  in  little  of 
the  mother  country,  that  during  this  period  of  quiet  and  prosperity 
the  Pnritan  party  grew  so  steadily  that  the  restless  Claybornc  found  it 
worth  his  while  to  appear  as  one  of  its  leaders.    The  execution  of  the 
King  naturally  produced  a  violent  revulsion,  while  the  strong  meas- 
ures of  Pariiament  had  already  aided  Berkeley's  party,  which  had  been 
enabled  to  vote  the  Governor  a  guard,  and  to  empower  him  to 
impress  troops.     The  sorrow  and  indignation  of  the  naturally 
loyal  Virginians  at  the  "  murder  "  of  the  King  put  the  Cavalier  party 
in  fact  so  completely  in  the  ascendant  that  laws  were  passed  of  the 
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veiy  strongest  Daturc  in  regard  to  those  who  dared  to  defend  t 
manner  of  Cbarlus's  death,  or  to  asperse  liis  memory.  The  nuitiber 
of  Independents  in  Vii^niu  was  trifling;  and  the  majority  of  the  col' 
onists,  not  posiw^ing  the  religious  stimulus,  shrank  in  undisguised 
horror  from  what  they  oonsidered  the  awful  crime  of  C'roniwell  and 
his  soldiers.  The  governmeDt  of  Vii^inia,  therefore,  went  on  as  a 
Koyaliat  government.  The  last  act  of  Charles  had  been  a  kind  one 
in  deelining  to  restore  the  Compan}',  altlioiigh  he  did  not  then  have 
the  power  to  do  so,  and  the  well-known  sympathy  of  Virginia  with 
the  unhappy  King  drew  many  exiled  Cavaliers  to  America,  and  thus 
increased  the  Royalist  strength  in  the  colonial  parties. 

Berkeley's  invitation  to  Charles  II.  to  come  to  Virginia  was  cer- 
tainly made  in  good  faith,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  sentiment  of  tiie  colony  supported  the  offer  of  the  Governor; 
but  the  founders  of  the  English  Commonwealth  were  not  the  men  to 
suffer  disobedience,  even  in  the  most  remote  comer  of  their  posses- 
sions. Commissioners  for  the  colonics  were  appointed — among  oth- 
ers Clajborne — and  the  fleet  in  which  thev  sailed  arrived  at 
Jamestown  in  1652.  The  Assembly  and  the  commissioners 
very  aoon  came  to  an  agreement.  Either  the  utlra-Ioyalism  produced 
by  Charles's  execution  had  subsided,  and  the  Puritan  party  had  re- 
gained enough  ground  to  enable  it  to  act  offensively  upon  the  slight- 
est external  eneoui-agenient,  or  the  loyal  valor  of  the  mass  of  the  col- 
onists evaporated  at  the  sight  of  a  fleet  manned  by  the  seamen  of 
Blake  and  Ayscuc.  The  substantial  victory,  at  all  events,  rested  with 
the  Puritan  party,  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
Berkeley  found  himself,  after  all  his  bravo  talk,  insufficiently  sup- 
ported. Colonics  are  proverbially  seliish,  and,  despite  their  warlike 
preparations,  the  Virginians  appear  to  have  shown  no  overwhelming 
desire  for  bloodslied.  The  mildness  of  the  terms  granted  accord  well 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  The  Parliament  was  in  no 
mood  to  make  fresh  enemies,  especially  where  distance  rendered  them 
formidable ;  and  the  Puritan  party  in  the  colony,  npon  whom  the 
home  government  liad  to  rely,  probably  set  the  safety  an<l  prosperity 
of  Vii^inia  far  above  all  other  considerations.  The  ascendency  of 
the  Puritan  element,  however,  was  secured  in  Vii^inia,  and  their 
leaders  adniini^tci'ed  the  affairs  of  the  colony  until  the  Restoration. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  free  and  independent  than  the  govern- 
ment established  and  maintained  under  the  auspices  of  Cromwell. 
The  Protector  did  not  appoint  one  of  the  three  Puritan  governors — 
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Bennet,  Digges,  and  Matthews ;  they  were  all  chosen  by  the  Aasetn- 
bly,  and  derived  their  power  entirely  from  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  The  same  was  tme  of  the  Counoil,  and  at  no  period  did  Vir- 
ginia enjoy  so  large  a  measure  of  self-government  as  under  the  Fro- 
teetorate.  The  Fariiameiitary  com  mission  era,  headed  by  the  active 
Clayborne,  occupied  themselves  chiefly  with  the  affairs  of  Marj'land, 
and  with  settling  boundaries;  while  the  Assembly  dcfiued  the  powers 
of  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  asserted  the  popular  rights  in  their 
fullest  extent  Indeed,  in  their  difficulty  with  Matthews,  they  re- 
moved and  re-elected  him,  and  succeeded  perfectly  in  all  their  claims 
to  the  supreme  power  in  the  state.  They  followed  the  principles 
and  example  of  the  great  Parliament  in  England,  but  acted  with 
more  moderation  and  fairness,  and  they  fortunately  met  no  provincial 
Cromwell  ready  and  able  to  tear  power  from  their  grasp.  That  Vir- 
ginia prospered  during  the  period  of  the  Protectorate  is  not  surpris- 
ing ;  for,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Puritan  party,  the  liberties  of  the 
people  were  quietly,  legally,  and  successfully  affirmed  and  establjahed, 
while  their  interests  were  prudently  protected. 

But  Puritanism  left  a  more  enduring  mark  upon  the  English 
colonial  policy  than  a  passing  alteration  of  particular  governments. 
When  Berkeley  was  first  sent  to  Virginia,  he  brought  with  him  royal 
instructions  regulating  trade,  and  rcquirini;  that  nil  Virginian  prod- 
ucts should  be  shipped  to  English  ports  alone.  This  was  the  dawn 
of  the  famous  restrictive  policy;  but  it  was  reserved  to  Cromwell  to 
put  this  policy  into  an  enduring  shape  by  means  of  the  Nnvtgatiou 
Act  passed  as  a  war  measure  by  the  Long  Parliament,  the  first  of  the 
famous  series  which  led  ultimately  to  the  revolt  of  the  colonies.  This 
act  was  not  observed  in  Virginia,  despite  the  equivalents  granted  by 
Parliament  in  the  treaty,  and  no  attempt  was  then  made  to  enforce  it. 

The  government  of  the  colony  during  the  term  of  the  Puritan  as- 
cendency was  not  only  wise  but  strong.  Clayborne  and  Bennet,  at 
the  head  of  a  victorious  party,  were  not  the  men  to  forget  their  for- 
mer difficulties  and  defeats  in  Maryland ;  and  backed  by  the  Virginian 
strength,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  they  subdued  and 
governed  their  Catholic  neighbor.  The  theory  of  repressed  loyalty 
in  Virginia  can  be  safely  abandoned.  Satisfied  with  the  ascendency 
of  his  party  and  its  leaders,  Cromwell  left  the  colony  to  take  care  of 
itself.  On  the  other  hand,  his  party,  strong  in  the  Protector's  sup- 
port, governed  wisely  and  well,  oppressing  no  one,  and  making  the 
colony  prosperous  at  home  and  respected  abroad.  The  death  of  Oli- 
■i 
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vcr  aod  the  secession  of  Kichnnl  were  received  in  Vii^nia,  as  in  Eng^  J 
land,  without  an  outbreak  of  any  Idud,  and  Richard  vias  uoivcntiitly 
acknowiedgeti,  WLltj  Samuel  Matthews  died,  shortly  after,  Virginii 
was  left  without  a  Governor,  aud  the  abdication  of  Kicbard  left  Eny- 
land  without  a  recognized  Government.  The  Virtpnian  Assembly, 
with  all  the  power  of  the  state  in  its  hands,  determined  to  await  the 
arrivni  of  commissioners,  and  in  the  mean  time  re-elected 
Berkeley,  This  fatal  reversion  to  the  head  of  the  old  party 
is  not  easy  to  understand.  It  indicalea  the  absence  of  parly-spirit, 
and  apparently  a  luek  of  leading  men  on  the  Puritan  aide,  and  was 
certainly  a  iiiistuke  which  led  to  many  Ironbles  Bubseqnently.  Dur- 
ing the  Protectorate  Virginia  enjoyed  peace,  proBperity,  and  good 
government,  hikI  at  the  time  of  the  Rcstoratfon  posscaeed  freo-trade, 
universal  suffrage,  and  religious  freedom.  There  was  no  reason  for 
her  craving  a  return  to  the  old  government.  The  mildness  of  par- 
ties, however,  permitted  the  feeble  Royalist  reaction  to  go  ou  i 
checked.  The  general  aentiment  of  Vii^inia  was  nndoubtedly  Royal-  I 
ist,  hut  not  extreme;  and,  in  obedience  to  »hHt  wiis  at  lit-st  »  sen 
timent,  the  people  suffered  tlic  King's  party  to  recover  without  a 
struj^le  their  power  in  the  colony.  Some  of  the  old  leaders  of  the 
Puritan  party  were  dead,  and  the  survivors  were  neither  active  nor 
decided.  They  and  their  followers  yielded  at  a  moment  when  self- 
assertion  would  have  been  all-sufHeient,  and  afterward  resisted  in  a 
way  and  at  a  time  when  utter  overthrow  was  alone  possible  for  them. 
Hope  made  the  Royalists  active,  while  the  Puritans  were  inert;  and 
the  former,  aided  no  doubt  by  the  general  human  desire  of  being  on 
the  winning  side,  carried  with  them  the  unresisting  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  want  of  foresight  and  firmness  at  a  ci'itical  moment  after- 
ward cost  the  Virginians  dear.  An  opportunity  for  the  establishment 
of  liberal  and  independent  government  was  lost,  which  no  amount  of 
subsequent  turbulence  and  rebellion  could  retrieve.  During  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Commonwealth  another  great  political  <]uestion  had  shown 
itself  for  the  first  time.  Treaties  had  been  bcgnn  with  New  England 
and  New  York,  and  the  bonds  connecting  Virginia  and  Maryland  had 
been  drawn  closer.  This  more  general  intercourse  is  the  first  faint 
indication  of  the  confederating  spirit,  and  was  largely  due  to  the  rule 
of  Cromwell,  under  which  most  of  the  colonies  enjoyed  the  greatest 
measure  of  freedom  they  ever  obtained  while  in  a  state  of  subjection 
to  the  parent  country. 

Berkeley,  on  his  second  accession,  was  at  lii'st  disposed  to  obey  the 
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Assembiy,  Knd  govern  after  the  manner  of  hia  Puritan  predecessorB ; 
but  the  news  of  the  Restoration  put  the  public  wind  into  the  same 
tranaport  of  Royalist  zeal  and  repentance  which  was  manifested  in 
England.  This  new  popular  feeling  at  onc«  threw  all  the  power  into 
the  bands  of  the  old  Royalist  faction,  who  were  weak  enough  and  fool- 
ish enough  to  at  once  push  their  advantages  to  dHUgerous  extremes. 
The  Commonwealth  nien  disappeared  from  the  new  Assembly, 
and  Royalists  took  their  place.  An  address  was  voted  to  the 
King,  and  a  munificent  outfit  was  granted  to  Berkeley,  who  went  to 
England  to  protest  against  the  enforcement  of  the  Navigation  Act 
Berkeley,  on  hia  return,  brought  hack  advantageous  patents  for  him- 
aeif,  but  nothing  for  the  colony ;  and  Claybornc,  the  iaat  of  the  Puritan 
leaders,  was  displaced  from  his  oflSce  of  Secretary.  The  power  of 
taxation  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and  Council  for  three 
years.  The  Church  of  England  was  re-established,  and  severe  laws 
were  passed  against  Dissenters.  Worst  of  all,  the  royal  government 
at  home  proceeded  to  enforce  the  Navigation  AcL  As  a  conseijuonee 
of  this  last  step,  tobacco  fell  to  a  low  price,  and  imports  rose.  The 
persecutions  of  the  Dissenters,  who  had  so  recently  been  aJl-powerful, 
and  the  navigation  laws  could  lead  only  to  trouble.  The  first 
outbreak  cjme  as  early  as  1663,  when  the  celebrations  of  the 
blessed  Restoration  were  still  fresh  in  every  one's  memory.  I'ublic 
feeling,  however,  was  not  yet  ripe;  the  plot,  conducted  by  a  few  ob- 
scure extremista  of  the  Puritan  faction,  failed  miserably,  and  some 
of  the  ringleaders  were  hung.  No  heed  was  taken  of  this  warning. 
The  profligate  government  of  Charles  II.  cared  only  for  the  money  to 
be  squeezed  from  Virginia,  and  enforced  the  Navigation  Act,  until  the 
trade  of  the  plantation  was  almost  extinguished.  Charles  even  went 
farther,  and  granted  to  Lords  Arlington  and  Culpepper  the  whole  of 
Viiginia.  Thus  the  colonists  saw  themselves  deprived  not  only  of 
their  trade,  but  of  the  very  titles  to  the  land  they  owned,  and  the  vile 
government  in  England  did  not  in  the  colony  lack  petty  imitators  of 
their  feeble  policy,  or  of  their  gross  corruptions  and  oppressions.  The 
justices  levied  taxes  for  their  own  emolument,  and  a  wretched  policy 
of  severity  was  pursued  toward  the  Indians,  which  exasperated  with- 
out subduing  them.  The  Church,  in  whose  behalf  the  government 
persecuted  DIsseDters,  fell  into  contempt.  The  priests  were  licentious 
and  incompetent,  and  corruption  and  extortion  prevailed.  Frontier 
forts  were  established,  many  of  which  were  useless  grievances.  In 
1674  a  second  revolt  was  ou  the  point  of  breaking  forth ;  but  there 
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were  no  lesdera,  and  the  pooplc,  unable  to  lead  tbemtwlves,  wore  iil-^ 
duced  by  some  partial  reforms  to  wmaio  quiet.  Tb ere  bad  been  1 
no  election  of  Burgosae*  aince  the  Reatoration,  the  ultm-royalist  ] 
Assembly  tbun  elected  having  been  continncd  from  ytiur  to  year  by 
prorogation.  The  mere  existenco  of  such  an  As.semb]y  was  a  constant  I 
reminder  to  the  people  of  the  liberties  they  had  loat  and  of  the  rights  1 
which  were  infrinfied.  Everything  was  in  a  combustible  condition. 
Au  immediate  grievance  and  a  popular  lender  were  alone  required  to  ' 
produce  rebellion,  and  neither  whs  long  wanting.  The  Indian  policy  J 
led  to  an  Indian  war,  and  for  some  unexplained  reason  Berkeley  dis-  I 
banded  the  forces  gathered  to  repress  it. 

We  are  left  to  sujipose  that  Berkeley  regarded  Indian  troubles  j 
wholesome  antidote  to  domestic  ones.  In  murders  by  Indiana 
eolonista  bad  a  sharp,  pressing  grievance.  In  Nathaniel  Bacon  they  ] 
found  a  leader.  Bacon  was  a  yonng  Englishman  who  had  bee 
short  time  in  the  colony ;  but  ho  was  one  of  the  Council,  and  of  so  grent  ] 
a  popularity  that  he  not  improbably  exeited  the  jealousy  of  Berkai- 1 
ley.  Uo  was  brave,  rich,  eloquent,  well-meaninsj,  appannitly  ambi- 
tiouB,  and  certainly  far  from  wise.  It  seems  probable  that  the  real 
movers  in  the  business  were  two  planters  named  Druminond  and  Law- 
rence, who  used  Bacon  and  his  popularity  to  advance  their  own  ends, 
and  ti)  accomplish  changes  more  importAnt  than  the  punishment  of 
Indian  hostilities.  Drummond  and  Lawrence,  the  latter  especially, 
evidently  Intended  a  general  reform  of  all  the  great  abuses,  and  prob- 
ably useil  the  pretext  of  the  Indian  wars  for  this  object.  Bacon,  in 
response  to  the  popular  call,  after  having  in  vain  applied  for  a  com- 
mission, marched  at  the  head  of  a  few  men  against  the  savages,  and  in 
the  mean  time  Berkeley  proclaimed  Bacon  and  his  men  rebels,  and 
pursued  them  vainly  with  troops.  While  Berkeley  was  absent  the 
revolt  became  general,  breaking  out  in  the  lower  counties,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat.  The  Govei'nor,  at  last  aware  of  the  rising  storm, 
had  issued  writs  for  a  new  Assembly,  to  which  Bacon  was  elected. 
On  his  way  thither  Berkeley  arrestctl  him,  but  soon  released  him  on 
parole ;  and  when  the  Assembly  met,  Baeon  read  at  the  bar  a  written 
confession  and  apology,  and  wjis  thereupon  pardoned  and  readmitted 
to  the  Council.  Shortly  after  this  submission  Bacon  fled  on  suspicion 
of  a  plot  against  his  life,  and  returned  to  Jamestown  with  a  large 
force.  After  scenes  of  much  excitement,  he  appealed,  not  without  a 
show  of  violence,  to  the  As.sembly,  who  inado  him  their  general,  vin- 
dicated his  course,  and  sent  a  letter  approving  him  to  England.     The 
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Auembly  also  endeavored  to  refonn  abuses,  and  was  resisted  by  Berke- 
ley, who,  in  bis  tnrn,  wrote  a  letter  to  England  for  aid.  Tlie  Assem- 
bly, DOW  entirely  committed  to  Bacon,  was  persisting  in  tlieir  redress 
of  grievances  when  Berkeley  dissolved  thein.  Bacon,  powerful  botli 
by  the  support  of  the  Assembly  and  the  troops,  extorted  the  necessary 
cominis»ons  from  the  Governor,  and  marched  against  the  Indians.  Ak 
Boon  as  he  was  gone  Berkeley  once  more  proclaimed  bitn  a  rebel. 
Bacon,  on  hearing  this  news,  in  the  midst  of  a  successful  campaign, 
retraced  his  steps ;  and  Berkeley,  deserted  by  his  troops,  fled  to  Aeco- 
mac.  Bacon  was  now  supreme.  lie  summoned  a  convention  of  all 
the  principal  men  at  the  Middle  Plantation  to  replace  the  Assembly, 
and  pledged  them  to  bis  support,  and  to  resistance,  even  to  England,  if 
their  wrongs  were  not  redressed.  He  then  marched  once  more  against 
the  Indians;  but  in  his  absence  the  fleet  which  he  had  sent  to  capture 
Berkeley  was  betrayed,  and  the  Governor  returned  to  Jamestown  at 
the  head  of  his  would-be  captors.  The  Baconians  in  Jamestown  at 
once  made  peace  with  Berkeley,  and  Bacon  once  more  returned.  After 
a  niere  travesty  of  a  siege,  Berkeley,  again  deserted  by  his  men,  fled  to 
Accomac ;  and  Bacon,  entering  Jamestown  in  triumph,  burnt  the  town. 
Shortly  after,  Bacon  died  from  a  fever  contracted  in  the  marshes,  and 
his  followers  scattered  at  once,  to  be  caught  in  detail  and  executed  by 
Berkeley.  So  ended  the  Virginia  rebellion.  Nothing  was  gained ;  tbc 
political  energies  of  the  people  were  exhausted,  and  they  sunk  back 
into  apathy  for  the  next  century.  Yet  every  circumstance  was  favor- 
able to  the  popular  cause.  Tbc  grievances  were  intolerable,  the  whole 
people  were  ripe  for  revolt,  and  their  oppressor,  Berkeley,  was  a  nar- 
row-minded and  tyrannical  man  of  the  old  Cavalier  school,  whose  pris- 
tine popularity  had  totally  disappeared.  As  between  Bacon  and  Berke- 
ley there  can  be  but  one  decision.  The  former  was  brave,  impetuous, 
&nd  honest;  the  latter  acted  with  consistent  bad  faith  from  the  out- 
set. Yet  Bacon  was  utterly  incompetent  for  the  task  before  him. 
He  lacked  discretjon,  and  when  placed  in  a  position  too  trying  for  his 
powers  wasted  his  opportunities,  so  that  his  death  throw  the  whole  game 
into  Berkeley's  hands.  But  the  n>al  causes  of  the  failure  of  this  ill- 
starred  insurrection^^UQecpcr.  The  people  were  dependent  entirely 
on  leaders,  or,  rather,  on  a  leading  class,  and  could  not  manage  for 
themselves.  Their  sympathies  were  with  Bacon,  and  when  he  appeared 
he  carried  everything  with  him  by  sheer  force,  courage,  and  readiness 
to  bear  responsibility.  The  whole  movement  rested  on  Bacon  and  his 
personal  popularity.     When  Bacon  was  absent,  the  people  fell  back 
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helplessly  into  the  bonds  of  Berkeley,  the  only  other  man  ready  to  I 
lake  n  ilctermiiied  lend.  But  the  life  of  a  single  man  was  but  a  slen- 
der staff  to  support  a  succeasful  re»oUitioD,  and  when  it  broke  everj-- 
ihing  went  to  immediate  wreck.  The  people,  mnch  aa  they  bated 
Berkeley  and  lunged  for  reform,  had  no  cohesiion,  no  detinitenesa  of 
aim,  xnd  no  pcrHistence.  The  prominent  gentlemen  at  their  head  hav- 
ing failed  them,  the  Virginians  could  bring  none  from  their  own  midst 
\a  supply  their  places.  With  as  good  a  cause  and  as  general  h  sym- 
pathy as  any  popular  movement  ever  liad,  or  ever  could  have.  Bacon's 
rebellion  came  to  nothing,  and  left  no' impress  on  the  state,  because 
the  people  theutu^hcs  were  not  fit  to  conduct  their  own  affairs  in  try- 
ing times.  In  Virginia,  while  there  was  plenty  of  courage,  love  of 
freedom,  nod  good  English  pluck,  there  was  not  enough  of  that  dogged 
persistence  itnd  (jniet  saiiscity  which  wrung  victory  from  the  Stuarta 
iu  Old  and  New  England.  In  Vii^nia  resistance  became  turbulence, 
and  revolution  degenerated  into  rebellion.  The  nature  of  the  immigra- 
tion, the  occupations  of  the  people,  their  mode  of  life,  and  the  general 
structure  of  society  nil  led  to  this  result.  An  aristocracv  governed  the 
country ;  but  in  the  time  of  Bacon  it  was  a  timid  and  half-grown  aris- 
tocracy, and  when  the  pinch  came  it  failed.  The  people,  deprived  of 
the  natural  leaders  which  circumstanees  gave  them,  had  no  substi- 
tutes to  put  in  their  place.  The  powerful  aristocracy  of  1776  was  in 
iu  youth  a  century  earlier,  and  in  no  condition  to  head,  control,  and 
lead  to  a  successful  issue  a  great  popular  movement  Society  in  Vir- 
ginia was  so  constituted  that  without  strong  leaders  in  the  ruling  class 
the  people  were  helpless. 

This  rebellion,  however,  was  the  legitimate  result  of  the  great 
movement  which  had  just  convulsed  England,  and  which  was  des- 
tined, before  it  had  spent  its  force,  to  remove  another  Stuart  from 
the  English  throne.  The  strength  of  the  movement  in  Virginia  re- 
sided in  the  Puritan  party,  which  had  grown  up  there  during  the 
Protectorate.  Its  weakness  lay  in  tlie  latent  royalism  of  the  people, 
in  their  inability  to  conduct  a  slow  but  persistent  resistance,  and  in 
the  failure  of  the  aristocracy.  As  a  result,  mismanagement  was  able 
to  waste  the  power  of  the  movement,  and  to  accelerate  the  reaction 
which  threw  Virginia  into  a  state  of  torpor  for  nearly  a  century,  and 
long  arrested  the  progress  of  political  development.  With  the  failure 
of  Bacon's  rebellion  the  second  period  in  Virginian  history  comes  to 
an  end. 

Shortlj  after  Bacon's  death  arrived  an  English  regiment  and  royal 
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commisstonerB.  The  King  was  disposed  to  be  merciful,  and  had  is- 
sQed  ti  proclamation  of  pardon,  but  it  came  too  late.  Berkeley  had 
already  batehored  a  number  of  influential  men,  including  Drammond, 
and  in  some  cases  had  confiscated  their  estates  to  his  own  use.  The 
Assembly  repealed  all  Bacon's  laws,  although  they  afterward  re-enacted 
some  of  the  most  salutary,  and  proved  themselves  thoroughly  subser- 
vient to  Berkeley  in  attainting  and  condemning  whomever  he  desired, 
although  they  finally  succeeded  in  checking  the  executions  and  miti- 
gating the  punishments  of  the  captured  insui^ents.  At  last  Berkeley 
was  recalled,  aud  died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  embittered  in 
his  last  moments,  according  to  a  most  probable  story,  by  the  well- 
earned  gibe  which  the  amiable  Charles  flung  at  him. 

Colonel  Herbert  Jefireys  succeeded  Berkeley,  and  ruled  for 
about  a  year,  until  his  death  in  1678.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  Henry  Chicheley,  Berkeley's  Deputy-governor,  and  he  in  turn 
by  Lord  Culpepper,  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Charles's  Court  and 
councils,  upon  whom  the  Governorship  of  Virginia  had  been  bestow- 
ed for  life  in  I6T5.  The  bad  effects  arising  from  the  failure  of  the 
popular  movement  were  soon  perceived.  The  new  charter  which  the 
agents  of  Vit^nia  had  been  urgently  asking,  and  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  sncccss,  was  quickly  consigned  to  oblivion.  The  Assembly  was  to 
be  summoned  but  once  in  two  years,  and  was  then  to  have  the  right 
of  sitting  for  only  fourteen  days,  Culpepper,  on  his  arrival, 
found  Virginia  tranquil.  Jeffreys  had  made  peace  with  the 
Indians,  and  the  people  were  disposed  to  grant  anything  to  the  dis- 
penser of  royal  pardons.  Culpepper's  sole  object,  however,  was  ex- 
tortion, which  he  freely  practised.  During  his  absence  in  England 
in  the  following  summer,  the  turbulence  of  the  Virginians  broke  out 
in  renewed  disturbances,  caused  by  the  low  price  of  tobacco  and  the 
legislative  establishment  of  ports  of  shipment.  Culpepper,  on  his  re- 
turn, renewed  the  demand  of  the  commissioners  of  James  I.  to  exam- 
ine, in  behalf  of  the  King,  the  records  of  the  Assembly — a  claim  the 
Assembly  always  resisted.  After  hanging  the  leaders  in  the  plant- 
cutting  riot,  therefore,  Culpepper  turned  his  attention  to  the  Assem- 
bly. Robert  Beverley,  the  clerk  of  the  House,  and  a  former  adherent 
of  Berkele)',  refused  to  give  up  the  records,  and  was  persecuted  almost 
to  death  by  the  exasperated  and  arbitrary  Governor,  Culpepper's 
administration  was,  as  a  whole,  one  of  simple  greed  and  violent  ex- 
actions, varied  by  an  extensive  swindle  in  raising  and  lowering  the 
value  of  the  coin.    By  continued  absence  from  his  post  he  soon  for- 
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feited  his  patent,  and  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  lucceeded  to  the 

government  of  Virginia.  IIc,too,  chiiib  to  make  his  fortune,  and  neg- 
lect«d  no  means  to  furtlier  that  laudable  end.  Uc  shared  the  elerks' 
perquisites,  established  a  new  and  oppressive  Court,  cheated 
the  Assembly  by  iiicaDS  of  a  new  seal,  and  carried  out  in  a 
petty  way  the  stupid  tyranny  of  James  II.  By  royal  wis- 
dom printing  was  abolished  in  Virginia,  the  prisoners  taken  in  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion  were  sent  out  as  convicts,  the  Navigation  Act  was  en- 
forced, the  appointment  of  alt  Biniill  loeol  officers  was  absorbed  by  the 
Governor,  and  Virginia  did  not  flourish.  The  Governor  bcciLine  rieli- 
er,  the  province  poorer,  and  the  people  more  discontented,  white  vol- 
untary immigration  almost  ceased.  The  unr<!giilBted  love  of  inde- 
pendence and  the  turhvilcneo  which  the  Vii;ginians  mistook  for  po- 
litical opposition  were  onee  more  displayed.  Censures,  imprisonment, 
and  general  servility  were  the  Srat  effects;  then  more  oppressions, 
riots,  and  im|K:ndin<r  insurrection,  until  Effingham  finally  embarked 
for  England,  only  to  Jind  oD  hia  arrival  that  Jamee  had  been  driven 
from  the  throne.  Thus  ended  the  Stmrt  dominiition.  The  reigns  of 
Charles  and  James,  the  one  contemptible  for  its  meanness  and  sor- 
did corruption,  the  other  for  its  weak  and  stupid  oppression,  are  the 
greatest  blots  on  the  history  of  the  English  race.  Bad  enough  at 
home,  they  were  even  moaner,  more  oppressive,  and  more  corrupt  in 
the  provinces,  for  the  people  there  were  more  helpless.  Like  master 
like  man :  Charles  debauched  and  debased  England,  and  Culpepper 
and  Effingham  degraded  their  governments  and  almost  ruined  Vir- 
ginia. In  the  wtiole  range  of  American  colonial  history  there  are  to 
be  found  no  administrations  at  once  so  contemptible,  so  sordid,  and 
so  injurious  as  those  inflicted  upon  Vir^nia  by  the  noble  governors 
appointed  by  Charles  II. 

One  event  but  little  noticed  at  the  time  rises  above  the  sorry  details 
of  this  period.  In  1684  Virjjinia  sent  delegates  to  Albany  to  meet 
the  agents  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Governor  of  New  York,  in  order 
to  discuss  the  Indian  troubles.  Tims  another  uncertain  step  was 
taken  on  the  road  to  Confederation.  Every  event  of  this  nature,  no 
matter  how  trifling,  acquires  importance  in  marking  the  slow  stages 
by  which  the  principle  of  union  rose  by  external  pressure  from  the 
jarring  interests  of  separate  colonics. 

But  little  immediate  benefit  accrued  to  Vii^iinia  from  the  English 
revolution.  Her  energies  had  been  wasted  in  1675  instead  of  being 
reserved  for  1689,  when  she  could  have  taken  advantage  of  the  times. 
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RDd  made  solid  political  gains.  Efiingham,  in  England,  continued  to 
be  Governor,  and  Sir  Francis  Nicholson,  lately  expelled  by  a 
popular  rising  from  New  York,  came  out  as  deputy.  Nichol- 
son tried  to  endear  himself  to  the  people  by  the  common  arts  of  a 
demagi^e,  while  be  obeyed  his  patron  in  refusing  to  call  an  Asscm- 
■  bly  until  absolutely  forced  to  by  popular  discontent  The  only 
event  of  his  administration  was  the  grant  of  the  charter  of 
William  and  Mary  College  to  James  Blatr,  who  was  for  many  years  a 
noted  character  in  Virginia.  An  active,  energetic  Scotchman,  brim- 
ming over  with  the  controversial  spirit,  more  of  a  politician  tlmn  a 
clergyman,  yet  zealous  in  both  capacities,  James  Blair  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  colony.  He  was  the  head  of  the  college  and  the 
head  of  the  Church ;  and  the  latter  position  brought  him  into  constant 
collision  with  the  Governor  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  until  finally  he 
became  the  leader,  and  often  the  successful  lender,  of  the  opposition 
party.  His  success  was  marred  by  his  disputatious  temperament,  his 
readiness  to  quarrel,  and  bis  stubbornness  of  opinion.  But  his  sturdy 
good  sense,  official  position,  courage,  and  high  cliaracter  made  him  a 
eerviceable  man  to  Virginia  in  days  when  competent  party  leaders 
were  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  colony. 

Virginia  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  selected  as  a  resting-place 
for  all  nnpopnlar  governors.  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  fresh  from  his 
unlucky  New  England  government,  succeeded  Nicholson,  Ue  ap- 
pears to  have  been  somewhat  sobered  by  the  treatment  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  to  have  considerably  softened  his  arbitrary  tastes.  His 
administration  was,  on  the  whole,  a  good  one ;  but  he  gave  offence  by 
enforcing  the  Navigation  Act,  and  fell  into  the  great  error  of  a  quarrel 
with  the  commissary,  Blair.  After  a  term  of  six  years,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  Francis  Nicholson,  commissioned  this  time  as 
Governor-in-cliief.  Nicholson  brawled  on  through  his  second 
administration  for  nearly  seven  years,  making  many  stupid  speeches, 
and  quarrelling  with  various  persons  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  public 
and  private,  and  ultimately  with  Dr.  Blair,  who,  after  a  prolonged 
struggle,  defeated  him,  and  drove  hira  from  the  colony.  Although 
arbitrary,  Nicholson  was  not  corrupt ;  and  had  he  been  less  violent,  and 
not  tasked  a  by  no  means  powerful  mind  with  extended  schemes  for 
the  general  defence  and  government  of  the  colonies,  he  might  have 
made  a  respectable  Governor.  As  it  was,  he  effected  nothing,  and  the 
most  remarkable  event  of  his  administration  was  the  control  which  the 
Assembly  succeeded  in  obtaining  over  the  treasury.     By  Nicholson's 
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Deglect  or  indifference,  tlje  Borgesees  made  the  treasurer  of  the  colony 
RD  offici^r  of  their  own.  This  was  a  valuable  gain  at  Ihc  time,  and  of 
the  iiighcst  importance  in  the  fnture  when  the  purse  was  the  great 
weapon  of  the  Assembly  against  llie  Governor. 

In  1704  the  Karl  of  Orkney  was  made  titular  Governor  of  Virginia, 
n  sinecure  which  he  held  for  forty  years  at  an  anuual  profit  of 
£1200.  Edward  Nott  was  the  first  deputy  under  this  new  ni^ 
rnngement,  and  died  in  office,  after  an  uneventful  administration  of 
two  years.  Rohcrt  Hunter  was  appointed  his  successor;  but  the  ship  in 
which  he  sailed  was  captured,  and  on  his  return  to  England  he  received 
another  government  in  lieu  of  that  of  Virginia.  Connection  with  one 
of  the  greatest  Englishmen  of  the  day  has  given  to  Hunter's  name  a 
peculiar  interest.  Jonathan  Swift  was  his  friend,  and  desired  to  go 
out  with  him  as  Bishop  of  Virginia.  The  plan  was  seriously  discussed 
between  the  two,  and  there  are  several  allusions  to  it  in  Swift's  jour- 
nals and  letters;  but  for  some  unexplained  reason  the  scheme  cama 
to  nothing.  The  incident"  lice  outside  the  path  of  Virginian  history. 
It  concerns  a  Governor  who  never  arrived,  and  a  man  who  rarely  re- 
ferred to  the  American  colonies  except  as  the  abodes  of  malefactors. 
Yet  when  the  name  of  Swift  indirectly  and  faintly  touches  the  theme 
of  Virginian  history,  we  cannot  but  turn  aside  to  speculate  on  the  pos- 
sible results  to  the  colonies  and  to  the  world  if  that  dark  and  mighty 
genins  of  the  reign  of  Anne  had  been  transferred  to  America  as  the 
head  of  the  English  Clmreh  in  the  young  West. 

The  history  of  Virginia  at  this  time  becomes  little  more  than  s  list 
of  governors,  well-meaning  men  of  ordinary  abilities,  who  for 
the  most  part  conducted  their  governments  in  a  lumbering, 
(juiet  fashion,  treating  the  people  pretty  well,  and,  as  a  rule,  doing  lit- 
tle to  improve  the  methods  of  administration  or  develop  the  resources 
of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nagging  resistance  of  the 
Burgesses  to  the  Governor,  simply  because  he  was  a  Governor,  and 
therefore  made  to  quarrel  with,  now  begins.  Yet  it  was  this  snarling, 
and  oft«n  unreasonable  and  factious  but  ever  persistent  and  watchful 
opposition,  which  slowly  trained  the  people,  accustomed  them  to  Par- 
liamentary and  constitutional  principles,  and  gradually  raised  their 
political  thought  to  the  level  of  177G.  In  this  period  of  rest,  too,  the 
various  social  elements  which  had  gathered  in  Vii^inia  during  the 
stormy  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  crystalli/.ed.  It  was  then 
that  the  social  fabric  which  we  find  in  existence  when  the  English 
colonies  entered  upon  their  career  as  a  nation  was  built  up  and  con- 
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solidated.  Politically  barren  as  the  eighteenth  century  is  in  Virginian, 
and,  indeed,  in  all  the  colonial  history,  it  is  socially  the  most  impor- 
tant period.  Prom  those  times  we  can  learn  who  and  what  the  peo- 
ple were  who  foaght  the  Revolutioa  and  founded  the  United  States. 
In  the  intenral  which  ensued  after  the  death  of  Nott,  natives  of  the 
province,  all  Vii^nian  grandees,  were  at  the  head  of  affairs  as  Presi- 
dents of  the  GouDcil.  At  last  a  new  Governor  came  to  them 
in  the  person  of  Alexander  Spotawood,  a  Scotchman  and  a 
soldier,  active  and  energetic — the  best  of  the  eighteenth  century  gov- 
ernors— and  possessed  of  some  imagination  and  of  enlai^cd  views. 
Spotswood  brought  with  him  the  grant  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus, 
and,  thus  provided,  made  friends  with  his  first  Assembiy,  He  was  high- 
ly pleased  with  his  prospects,  and  his  description  of  the  colony  reflect!* 
veiy  accurately  the  grateful  political  lethargy  into  which  Virginia  had 
snnk.  Spotawood  says:  "This  government  is  in  perfect  peace  and 
tranquillity,  under  a  due  obedience  to  the  royal  authority,  and  a  gen- 
tlemanly conformity  to  the  Church  of  England."  The  political  apa- 
thy of  the  times  was  deep  enough,  but  it  was  not  such  absolute  tor- 
por as  the  new  Governor  supposed,  and  he  was  soon  rudely  unde- 
ceived on  this  point.     The  next  year  we  find  him  wrangling  with  his 


Spotswood,  however,  proved  himself  very  superior  to  the  ordinary 
mn  of  colonial  governors.  His  enterprise  and  his  liberal  opinions, 
indeed,  became  the  causes  of  his  recall  by  the  Home  Government,  who 
did  not  at  that  period  admire  too  great  a  display  of  such  qualities; 
but  while  in  office  Spotswood  did  much  for  the  colony,  lie  subdued 
an  insnrrection  in  North  Carolina;  fought  and  finally  made  peace 
with  the  Indians;  and  endeavored  sedulously,  but  in  vain,  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Church.  His  attempts  at  ecclesiastical  reforms 
only  led  him  into  fresh  difficulties,  and  final  collision  with  Commis- 
sary Blair,  and  ultimate  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  vestries.  Spots- 
wood  also,  at  his  own  e^fpcnse,  sought  to  carry  out  various  benevolent 
schemes  for  the  civilizatiou  of  the  savages,  and  established  schools 
for  them  at  outlying  posts,  where  he  placed  competent  teachers.  The 
principal  school  was  at  Christanna,  where  he  had  at  one  time  over 
fleventy  Indian  children  in  regular  attendance.  The  years  of  peace 
with  the  Indians,  obtained  by  Spotswood's  policy,  gave  opportunity 
for  extending  the  settlements,  for  a  great  development  of  material 
prosperity,  and  for  the  growth  and  consolidation  of  an  aristocracy 
capable  of  furnishing  leaders  to  the  people  of  Vii^inla.    The  Gov- 
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ernor'a  activity  also  brought  about  friendly  relationa  with  the  colo- 
nists of  the  Curolinas,  whom  the  Virginians  assisted  Hgniast  the  In- 
dians Hs  well  Ht>  in  their  domestic  difitcultics,  and  thus  l>eg«n  to  knit 
the  bonds  which  afterward  held  together  the  Southern  group  of  colo- 
nic). Spotnwood  aho  directed  his  enoi^ieH  to  explortttiun,  and  led  k 
party  in  person  across  the  Blue  Ridge — an  oxpodition  which  made  no 
little  noise  in  its  day.  He  strove  to  oi^aniie  the  militia  and  put  it 
in  good  condition  for  «cn'ice,  nnd  he  strenuously  urged  the  homo 
government  to  build  a  line  of  forts  on  the  western  frontier,  to  guard 
against  Indian  attacks  and  possible  French  encrnachments.  The 
events  of  the  French  war  fully  juatifieil  the  soundness  and  wise  fore- 
sigiit  of  this  advice,  bnt  at  the  monieut  it  only  served  to  hasten  tho 
recall  of  the  overzcalouft  governor  who  had  devised  it.  Spotswood 
was  a  vigorous  administrator,  but,  like  many  other  men  of  the  aame 
type  of  mind,  he  lacked  capacity  to  deal  f«uccossfully  with  those  who 
differed  from  him.  lie  could  originate  and  command,  but  he  could 
neither  manage  nor  concilwM.  lie  wrangled  with  the  Assembly 
throughout  his  administration,  and  the  Burgesses  found  him  a  diffi- 
cult man  to  control.  Taxes  were,  of  course,  the  chief  bone  of  conten- 
tion ;  and  as  the  Governor  was  able  and  determined,  while  the  Bur- 
gesses were  factious  and  obstinate,  the  course  of  public  affairs  seldom 
ran  very  smoothly. 

Spotswood  was  replaced  by  Hugh  Drysdale,  a  great  contrast  to 
his  bustling  predecessor,  and  a  mild,  inoffensive   man,  who 
at  once  made  peace  with  the  opposition,  and  died  after  four 
years  of  tranquil  rule.     He  was   siieeccdod  by  William  Gooeh,  an- 
other Scotchman  and  soldier,  who  came  in  with  Geoi^e  \\. 
at  the  moment  when  Walpolc  had  just  obtained  a  fresh  lease 
of  power.     By  his  own  shrewdness,  which  led  him  to  form  a  coali- 
tion with  the  Council,  in  which  the  royal  quit-rents  alone  wore  sacri- 
ficed, and  by  the  flourishing  coniljtion  of  the  colony,  now  reaping 
the   benefits   of  Spotswood's  administration,  Gooeh   ruled  Vii^Jnia 
acceptably  and  well  for  twenty-two  years.     This  long  tenn  was  the 
most  uneventful  period  in  the  annals  of  the  province.     Tlic  Governor 
was  moderate  and  sensible,  and  the  usual  contentions  were  in  great 
measure  avoided.     The  mo^t  important  event  of  all  these  years  was 
the  co-operation  of  Virginia  and  her  sister  colonies  with  the  mother 
country  in  the  fruitless  expedition  against  Carthagena,  which 
served  merely  as  one  more  step  in  the  development  of  union. 
Wealth  and  population  increased  rapidly  while  Gooeh  was  ruling 
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the  province  so  quietly.  Printing  was  introduced,  education  began 
to  be  slowly  diffused,  and  its  improving  effects  felt  among  tbe  upper 
clasaes  of  society.  The  close  of  Goocli's  otbcrwise  calm  administra- 
tion was  disturbed  by  religious  difficulties.  Tbc  loose  and  often 
licentious  character  of  the  clergy  niadc  the  Established  Church  but 
a  feeble  bulvark  gainst  the  tide  of  religious  enthusiasm  which  swept 
in  with  Wbitefield,  and  the  old  cry  was  therefore  raised  against  dis- 
senters by  those  who  found  the  Established  Gliurch  in  conformity 
with  their  habits  and  valuable  to  their  worldly  interests,  if  not  bene- 
ticial  to  their  soqIs.  In  submission  to  this  feeling,  Goocli  attempted 
to  suppress  heterodox  opinions  by  all  the  powers  of  tlie  State,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  petty  persecution,  which  left  the  Church 
weaker  and  more  unpopular  even  than  before. 

After  Gooch's  departure  there  was  a  short  interval  of  Presidents 

of  the  Council  as  acting  governors,  and  then  a  succes.ior  from 
j^gj*   England,  Robert  Dinwiddie,  whose  administration  was  tbe  dawn 

of  a  new  era  in  Virginia.  The  long  repose  was  broken,  and 
the  forces  that  had  been  gathering  strength  began  to  come  in  play. 
Dinwiddie  started  with  a  lai^e  amount  of  unpopularity,  which  he  had 
incurred  when  surveyor  of  customs  in  the  colony ;  and  this  dislike  of 
tbe  new  Governor  was  not  diminished  by  his  announcement  of  the 
royal  dissent  to  several  bills  which  had  received  the  approbation  of 
Qooch.  He  also  interfered  oppressively  with  tbe  ordinary  method 
of  acquiring  land  by  a  simple  warrant  of  survey,  and  demanded  in- 
stead a  formal  patent,  accompanied  by  a  fee  for  the  ofGcial  seal.     In 

lV53  the  Assembly  remonstrated  against  this  extortion  and 

injustice;  and  remonstrance  now  had  deep  meaning,  for  the 
colony  was  no  longer  poor  and  weak  as  at  the  time  of  Bacon's  re- 
bellion. Once  more,  after  a  long  interval  of  quiet,  Virginia  found 
herself  opposed  to  ber  Governor  on  a  question  of  principle.  But 
times  had  greatly  changed  since  sbe  hiid  last  occupied  this  hostile  at- 
titnde.  Her  revenues  were  good,  ber  population  had  increased  and 
consolidated,  and  there  was  a  large,  wealthy,  united,  and  patriotic  aris- 
tocracy ready  to  lead  the  people  intelligently  and  well.  In  this  first 
instance  of  resistance  the  Assembly  sent  I'eyton  Kandolpli  to  Eng- 
land, with  a  handsome  salary,  to  protest  against  tbe  Governor's  action, 
and  they  denounced  any  one  who  should  submit  to  the  exactions  of 
the  new  patents.  The  current  of  parliamentary  resistance  in  Virginia 
began  to  flow  in  those  channels  which  iiavc  always  led  either  to  re- 
dress or  revolution.     At  the  next  session  the  Burgesses  refused  sup- 
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plies,  on  the  ground  tbat  their  privileges  were  in  danger.  Those  werft 
ominous  words,  and  might  well  iinvu  recalled  to  Dinniddic  ttie  Inn- 
guagc  of  another  English  AsaembI;  a  hundred  yenra  bcforo.  At  the 
next  meeting,  in  January,  1734,  they  voted  £10,000,  but  clog^ 
god  the  bill  with  various  provisos  E^ainst  invasious  by  pre- 
rogative. 

liut  events  were  ncnr  which  were  destined  to  throw  power  etill 
more  into  the  bands  o(  tho  representatives  of  the  people.  America 
was  on  tho  eve  of  great  changes,  in  which  Virginia  was  to  take  h 
prominent  part.  While  the  long  repose  which  tho  policy  of  Walpole 
gave  to  England  and  her  dependencies  had  allowed  the  political  en- 
ergies of  the  people  to  gather  once  more  the  force  which  had  been 
expended  in  the  conflicts  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  new  and  im- 
portant element  in  colonial  qtioBtions  had  come  into  existence.  An- 
other nation  bad  gradually  assumed  a  position  which  made  it  t 
weighty  factor  in  the  development  of  the  English  empire  in  America, 
The  French  bad  ej^tended  their  power  by  means  of  their  influencfl'J 
with  the  Indians,  and  having  slowly  worked  their  way  to  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio,  now  planned  to  connect  by  a  chain  of  forts  tbeir  pos- 
sessions in  Canada  and  Louisiana,  and  thna  hem  in  the  English  colo- 
nies and  prevent  their  progress  toward  the  West  It  was  a  grand 
though  impracticable  scheme,  and  ita  overthrow  was  to  cost  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  a  world-wide  war. 

In  London,  about  this  time,  an  Ohio  company  bad  been  formed, 
in  which  I>inwiddic  and  many  prominent  Vii^inians  were  inter- 
ested. Thus  colonization  was  to  be  favored  and  extended,  and 
it  was  now  inevitable  tbat  French  and  English  should  soon  come 
into  collision.  When  they  did  so,  the  first  effect  was  to  throw  the 
power  in  the  colonies  into  the  hands  of  those  who  laid  taxes.  In 
this  way  the  Virginian  Assembly,  working  on  Dinwiddle's  necessities, 
and  aided  by  their  control  of  the  finances  through  the  medium  of 
the  treasurer,  affirmed  and  established  their  supremacy  in  tbe  State. 
That  the  substantial  victory  remained  with  the  Assembly  is  shown 
by  the  fact  tbat  in  Hoi  they  granted  £20,000  without  limitations, 
despite  their  quarrels  about  granting  half  that  amount  a  few  months 
before.  Thus  the  Burgesses  gained  their  first  victory;  but  the  war 
had  two  other  important  results,  which  greatly  affected  the  future 
march  of  events.  It  removed  the  hostile  power  which  had  served  to 
bind  them  to  the  powerful  protection  of  the  mother  country,  and  it 
taught  the  colonists  the  force  and  value  of  united  strength. 
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To  trace  tho  history  of  Vii^nia  during  tItU  great  conflict  is  to  fol- 
low the  career  of  one  man.  The  long  period  of  dependent  life  is 
over;  the  dead  level  of  colonial  history  is  at  an  end  ;  the  monotonous 
avcn^  of  provincial  respectability  is  broken,  and  great  men  rise  up 
whose  characters  and  abilities  have  shed  an  enduring  lustre  upon 
the  land  which  gave  tliem  birtb.  The  time  had  come  when  Virginia 
would  produce  great  leaders  in  abundance.  The  most  illustiious  of 
all  these  distinguished  men  was  tho  first  to  step  upon  the  stage  of 
public  aSairs,  and  as  we  follow  the  early  life  of  George  Washington 
we  are  borne  ou  through  all  tho  swaying  fortunes  of  his  native  State 
in  the  long  and  bitter  struggles  of  the  old  French  war. 

Washington  sprang  from  a  good  English  stock,  and  from  one  of 
the  best  families  in  Virginia.  As  a  boy  he  was  fond  of  out-door 
life  and  athletic  sports ;  but  the  most  striking  fact,  except  his  very 
raeagre  education,  about  his  early  years,  is  the  soberness  of  mind  and 
solidity  of  judgment  which  he  displayed  from  the  first.  We  can 
hardly  imagine  Washington  destitute  of  some  heavy  responsibility. 
As  a  lad  of  sixteen,  surveying  in  the  wilds  of  West  Virginia,  he  mani- 
fested the  prudence  and  discretion  which  marked  his  subsequent  ca- 
reer. In  the  care  of  bis  brother's  estate  he  showed  the  same  unself- 
ishness and  fidelity  as  when  he  filled  the  Presidential  chair,  and  was 
trusted  by  a  nation.  His  early  mission  to  the  French  brought  out  in 
the  strongest  way  his  habits  of  mind  and  great  moral  qualities.  An 
Adjutant -general  and  Major  in  the  Virginian  militia  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  Washington  was  selected  by  Dinwiddie  to  neffotiate  with 
the  Indians  and  the  French  at  Fort  Du  Qitcsne.  Ills  minute  journal 
of  that  expedition  has  been  preserved,  and  reads  like  the  account  of 
an  experienced  man  well  past  middle  life-  Not  only  is  there  none  of 
the  fun,  but  there  is  none  of  the  exuberance  of  youth.  The  narrative 
is  clear,  condensed,  and  vigorous;  but  there  is  throughout  the  all- 
pervading  sense  of  responsibility,  and  the  truthful,  forcible  simplici- 
ty which  gave  to  all  Washington's  writings  that  gray  soberness  of 
thonght  and  expression  which  commands  the  deepest  respect  and 
most  implicit  confidence,  even  if  it  does  not  excite  our  imagination. 
In  every  event  of  this  dangerous  journey  we  see  the  unerring  judg- 
ment, the  deep  s^acity,  and  the  marvellous  foresight  which  made 
Washington  a  king  of  men.  The  conduct  of  this  perilous  mission 
was  in  every  way  characteristic.  Itangers  were  met  and  overcome ; 
hardships  were  endured;  crafty  savages  were  outwitted  and  timid 
ones  encouraged,  and  neither  hostile  Indians  nor  courteous  and  deceit- 
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ful  FreDcbmen  could  divert  Wasliington  from  liia  object,  or  mulei 
bis  understanding  for  a  moment.  All  tbe  success  possible  under  the 
circumstances  was  obtained,  nnd  this  early  mission  and  tlie  journal 
nhicb  preserves  its  bistory  reflect  alike  tbnse  qualilies  of  mind  and 
cbaracter  witb  wbicb  tbe  world  bas  become  familiar. 

Oil  his  rcturu,  Washington  was  appointed  to  the  second  place  in 
the  little  Virginian  army,  and  soon  ufter  marched  with  a  small  troop 
ill  advance  of  the  main  body  against  the  enemy.  At  tbe  Littls 
Mejidows  be  ituipriscd  a  party  of  Fruncb  and  Indians.  A  skirminli 
ensued,  and  M.  dc  Jumonvillc,  a  young  French  ofticer,  was  killed. 
Thus  was  shed  the  Srst  blood  in  a  war  which  spread  over  tbe 
whole  globe,  and  whose  results  wore  a  principal  factor  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolutiiiu.  The  death  of  De  Jnmonville  is  one  of  tbe  trifling 
events  in  history  which  gain  from  accidental  circumstances  a  sta^ 
ling  dramatic  effect.  It  reveals  Washington  as  tbe  leading  tignre  in 
a  petty  affray  wbicb  was  the  signal  for  a  world-wide  conflict,  the 
prologue  to  tbat  great  revolutionary  drama  wbicb,  opening  in  a  Mw-  J 
sacbusetts  village,  rolled  on  for  nenrlv  half  a  centurv,  involving  all 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  in  its  progress,  and  closed  at  last 
upon  tbe  plains  of  Waterloo.  Thus  the  greatest  man  of  the  great 
revolutionary  period  was  present  ut  tbe  obscure  beginning  of  those 
mighty  changes  which  convulsed  the  world,  and  conducted  tbe  petty 
action  wbich  was  tbe  nominal  cause  of  a  long  and  devastating  war. 

On  leaving  the  Little  Meadows,  Washington  was  joined  by  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  and  tbe  death  of  his  colonel  soon  after  left 
him  in  command.  He  pushed  on,  and  passed  tbe  Great  Meadows,  to 
wbich,  however,  he  was  soon  forced  to  return,  pursued  by  a  lai^e  body 
of  the  enemy.  Throwing  himself  into  the  stockade  fort  which  he 
had  built  at  the  Meadows,  he  prepared  to  defend  himself;  but  he 
was  greatly  outnumbered,  and  relief  was  hopeless.  Rather  than  pro- 
long a  useless  contest,  he  therefore  surrendered  on  honorable  terms, 
and  returned  to  Virginia,  where  bis  services  and  misfortunes  were  un- 
derstood, and  where  be  was  received  with  all  honor.  lie  soon  after 
stood  forward  as  the  champion  of  tbe  provincial  ofRcers  by  refusing  to 
submit  to  the  degradation  in  rank  which  they  were  forced  to  undergo 
when  associated  with  those  who  bore  tbe  royal  commission.  Rather 
than  suffer  such  an  indignity  and  injustice,  Washington  resigned ;  but 
stirring  times  were  at  hand,  and  a  wan  of  his  talents  and  reputation, 
filled  with  longing  for  a  military  career,  could  not  remain  in  retire- 
ment.    From  the  feeble  and  inauspicious  beginning  of  a  handful  of 
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provincials,  the  war  had  begun  to  assume  vast  dinicnaions.  Edward 
Brad  dock,  general  and  coromander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces 
in  America,  was  sent  out  b;  the  British  Government,  together 
with  a  fine  body  of  veteran  troops.  Uis  arrival  created  a  great  sen- 
sntion  in  Virginia,  which  looked  with  admiration  on  the  splendid  sol- 
diery of  Europe.  Almost  his  first  act,  and  tlie  wisest  one  of  his  brief 
career  in  America,  was  to  invite  Washington  to  enter  his  military 
family — an  invitation  which  was  at  once  accepted.  If  all  Braddock's 
actions  had  been  as  sensible  as  this,  lie  would  have  met  with  a  very 
different  fate;  but  he  had  all  the  ignorance  and  arrogance  of  an  Eng- 
lishman of  that  period  in  regard  to  America.  He  came  prepared  to 
despise  the  provincials,  and  he  was  profoundly  irritated  by  the  apathy 
of  the  legislatures  and  the  difficulty  of  supplying  his  requirements; 
but  as  his  contempt  increased,  so  did  his  unpopularity.  The  more  he 
raged  and  stormed,  the  more  sullen  and  gncomplying  became  the  tem- 
per of  all  about  him.  Washington  expostulated,  but  in  vain;  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  exertions  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Brad- 
dock  might  have  waited  a  lifetime  before  bo  would  have  obtained 
the  necessary  means  of  transportation.  At  last  the  army,  counting 
about  two  thousand  effective  men,  of  whom  one-halt  were  regulars, 
started  from  Will's  Creek  early  in  June.  They  pushed  on  slowly 
toward  Fort  Du  Quesne,  encountering  every  sort  of  difficulty,  and 
making  but  little  headway.  Washington  offered  a  great  deal  of 
good  advice,  which  was  sometimes  taken,  but  much  oftencr  rejected  ; 
antil  at  last  Braddock's  provincial  mentor  was  stnick  down  by  a  fe- 
ver, and  obliged  to  sec  the  army  march  on  without  him.  He  man- 
aged to  overtake  it,  however,  before  the  culmination  of  the  campaign, 
and  in  season  to  be  present  at  the  disastrous  fight  near  Fort  Du 
Quesne.  Braddock,  relying  on  discipline  alone,  and  guided  only  by 
European  experience,  marched  straight  into  an  ambush,  was  surprised 
by  a  motley  crowd  of  French  and  Indians,  insisted  on  fighting  in  pla- 
toons and  according  to  recognized  principles,  and  saw  his  men  picked 
off  by  an  invisible  enemy  without  being  able  to  return  a  single  effec- 
tive shot  The  result  was  ruin  and  massacre.  In  that  scene  of  car- 
nt^^e  Washington  displayed  the  highest  courage  and  efficiency,  and 
finally  brought  off  the  wounded  and  dying  general  and  the  shattered 
remnants  of  the  army.  The  fame  of  this  ill-starred  expedition  is  a 
good  proof  of  its  importance ;  hut  this  importance  consists  not  so 
much  in  the  comparative  magnitude  of  the  expedition,  or  the  sudden- 
ncBB  of  ita  destruction,  as  in  the  lessons  which  it  taught.     Braddock 
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iind  Lis  aniiy  were  typical  of  British  arrogance,  coarage,  aDd  obstina- 
cy. They  offered  to  the  colonists  the  spectacle  of  the  finest  troops  in 
the  world  butchered  by  savages  because  of  their  own  unconquerable 
i(jnorance  and  iinwillinguess  to  learn.  They  showed  conclusively, 
aiso,  that  the  Englishman,  as  such,  was  not  necessarily  braver  than 
the  American,  while  the  latter  understood  the  exigencies  of  American 
warfare  far  belter.  The  awe  inspired  by  the  British  arms  was  bro- 
ken, and  the  British  army  was  no  longer  a  name  to  conjure  with. 

On  his  return  from  Br&ddock's  expedition,  Washing  on  was  put  ii 
command  of  all  the  Virginian  troops.  During  the  yeiirs  of  war  which 
followed  this  appointment  he  occupied  a  position  curiously  like  that 
which  he  filled  in  the  war  for  Independence.  The  Assembly  ? 
friendly  and  well  meaning,  but  as  incompetent  in  execution  as  most 
legislative  bodies.  The  Governor,  Dinwiddic,  was  more  competent, 
perhaps,  in  administration  than  the  Burgesses;  but  he  was  unreason- 
able and  headstrong,  domineering,  and  at  times  insulting.  Wash- 
ington, generally  beloved  and  popular  with  all  classes,  was  in  a  posi- 
tion where  he  was  expected  to  accomplish  wondei's,  without  means 
being  provided  to  effect  anything.  Doing  the  best  under  the  circum- 
stances, writing  bold,  urgent  letters  to  the  Assembly  and  the  Gov- 
ernor, planning  radical  remedies,  and  putting  up  with  temporary  ex- 
pedients, responsible  for  everything,  and  supported  in  nothing, Wash- 
ington appears  at  this  time  in  an  altitude  which  was  typical  of  almost 
his  whole  military  career.  But  while  Washington  was  thus  contend- 
ing with  difficulties,  the  war  was  running  its  course.  Frenchmen  and 
Indians  were  ravaging  the  frontier,  the  inhabitants  were  massacred, 
and  the  back  settlements  broken  up.  The  whole  country  was  in 
alarm  and  constantly  pillaged,  yet  nothing  was  done.  There 
L  famous  passage  in  one  of  Washington's  letters  which 
brings  all  this  suffering  and  wretchedness  vividly  before  us:  "The 
supplicating  tears  of  the  women,"  he  writes  to  Dinwiddle, "  and  mov- 
ing petitions  of  the  men,  molt  rae  into  such  deadly  sorrow,  that  I 
solemnly  declare,  if  I  know  my  own  mind,  I  could  offer  myself  a 
wilhng  sacrifice  to  the  butchering  enemy,  provided  that  would  con- 
tribute to  the  people's  ease."  There  are  here  revealed  not  only  the 
miseries  of  the  country  and  the  trials  of  Wushiugton's  situation,  but 
that  keen  sense  of  responsibility  and  public  duty  in  which  no  other 
man  ever  equalled  him.  The  pathos  of  the  sentence  comes  from 
the  passionate  force  of  that  strong  reserved  nature,  moved  at  last  to 
«pen  expression.     For  the  moment  it  was  all  in  vain.     Lord  London 
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came  and  went  as  comm  and  er- in -chief,  left  liia  name  to  a  Virginian 
county  —  which  was  all  the  province  which  he    never  visited,  ob- 
tsiaed  from  him  as  Governor  and  successor  to  Dinwiddle — and  did 
nothing.     The  weary  struggle  drjiftged  on,  and  even  Washington, 
worn  out  with  vexation  and  fatigue,  retired  for  a  tlrac.      But  at 
last  Mr.  Pitt  came  to  the  head  of  aSairs  in  England,  and  all 
was  altered.     Francis  Fauquier,  ruined  at  the  gaming-table, 
but  fascinating  and  high-bred,  a  gentleman  and  ncholar,  a  charm- 
in(f  companion  and  a  popular  Governor,  catne  to  rule  over  Virginia ; 
but  this  was  the  least  and  most  unimportant  of  the  changes.     Under 
Mr.  Pitt  men  canio  to  America  to  serve  England ;  armies  and  fleets 
were  sent,  and  money  was  poured  out  in  all  directions.     All  were  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  the  Great  Commoner.     General  Forbes,  who 
was  in  command  in  Vii^inia,  was  able  to  gather  a  numerous  and  ex- 
cellent army.     Slowly  and  carefully,  rather  stupidly  perhaps,  Forbes 
pushed  on  for  Fort  Dti  Quesne,  not  at  all  in  the  way  in  which  Colo- 
nel Washington,  who  was  in  command  of  the  advance,  desired.     The 
capital  mistakes  of  Braddock,  however,  were  not  repeated,  although 
the  French  surprised  and  nearly  destroyed  a  large  detachment  sent 
forward  under  Grant.   But  this  was  not  enough  to  check  the  English. 
The  French  stronghold,  owing  tat^cly  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Pitt  and 
the  British  navy,  was  doomed,  and  the  brave  garrison,  deserting  their 
hopeless  post,  permitted  Forbes  to  march  in  unmolested,  and  name 
his  conquest  Fort  Pitt.     This  practically  closed  the  war  so  far 
as  Virginia  was  concerned,  and  Colonel  Washington  was  able 
to  withdraw  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  remain  there  with  the  wife  he  had 
just  married.     In  the  North  the  war  went  on  for  two  years 
longer.     Wolfe  took  Quebec  the  first  summer,  and  the  next 
saw  Montreal  and  Canada  in  the  hands  of  the  British.    Two 
years  now  passed  by.    Pitt  was  driven  from  office,  and  peace  w.as 
concluded  under  the  auspices  of  Bute,  while  Frederick  of  Prussia  soon 
followed  England's  example.     The  map  of  Europe  was  not  changed, 
but  the  destiny  of  America  wss  determined.     England  retained  Can- 
ada, the  Florldas,  and  the  Great  West  as   far  aa  the   Mississippi. 
Henceforth  the  EngHsh  race  was  to  rule  unquestioned  upon 
the  North  American  continent.     But  these  vast  changes  were 
only  preliminary  to  still  greater  ones.     The  French  war  had  cleared 
the  way  for  the  momentous  questions  involved  in  the  future  relations 
of  the  English  colonics  with  the  mother  country.     The  thirteen  prov- 
inces were  disclosed  to  the  eyes  of  England  in  all  their  immense  and 
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hitliorto  unnotiued  ralac.  Territories  so  vast,  a  people  so  Dalne^Oll^ 
so  wealthy,  and  »o  enterprising,  could  uo  longer  be  uf^lected.  The 
old,  slovr,  let-iilune  policy  of  Walpolc  was  clearly  inBufficient,  aud 
must  be  abandoned.  These  were  the  thoughts  which  tilled  the  mioda 
of  English  Rtatesracn  when  the  olouda  of  war  whieli  had  bo  long  en- 
veloped the  world  rolled  slowly  nway.  But  if  the  lessons  of  the  war 
were  just,  their  practical  application  became  fatal  in  the  bands  of  the 
men  to  whom  it  was  committed. 

The  teaching  of  the  war,  ao  much  considered  in  En>;!iind,  was  not 
lost  upon  the  colonies.  With  the  close  of  the  Frcueb  war  the  whole 
current  of  Ameriean  history  changes.  Not  only  did  that  struggle 
bring  the  coliinics  together  in  n  common  cause,  but  it  destroyed  the 
power  of  France  in  America.  Fear  of  France  no  longer  bound  the 
colonies  to  the  parent  State.  Their  loyalty  in  the  future  depended 
on  the  policy  of  Knglaod  alone. 

For  Virginia  these  years  had  been  especially  useful.  She  had  learned 
that  the  King's  troops  were  not  InTinciblc ;  she  had  tested  her  owd 
resources,  and  she  had  proved  the  strength  and  independence  of  her 
Assembly.  "While  Washington  was  neglected  on  the  frontier,  and 
even  before  Dinwiddic  and  the  Assembly  quarrelled,  the  Governor 
had  discovered  that  without  great  assistance  from  England  he  was 
sure  to  be  worsted  in  every  encounter.  Whatever  right  there  was  in 
the  questions  then  at  issue  was  probably  with  Dinwiddle,  who  had  to 
carry  on  a  defensive  war ;  but  none  the  less  did  the  Assembly  put 
him  down  and  assert  their  own  independence.  As  the  war  drifted 
away  from  her  borders,  Vir^nia,  under  the  genial  rule  of  Fauquier, 
took  breath  after  ber  exertions  and  hailed  with  delight  the  peace 
which  marked  the  triumphs  of  England.  But  the  lull  was  only  mo- 
mentary. Now  that  the  terrible  fear  which  hung  over  the  West- 
ern border  was  removed,  men  began  to  ivatcli  the  progress  of  their 
domestic  affairs  more  closely,  and  to  scrutinize  most  narrowly  every 
incident  in  their  relations  with  the  mother  country.  The  past  had 
shown  that  things  never  went  smoothly  unless  the  policy  of  non- 
intervention, except  in  a  beneficent  manner,  was  adhered  to  by  Eng- 
land. Virginians  were  thoroughly  loyal,  but  they  liked  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  in  tlieir  own  way^and  now  that  they  began  to  be 
conscious  of  their  strength,  and  to  know  their  own  importance,  they 
were  very  quick  to  detect  any  meddling,  and  equally  ready  to  resent  it. 
Interference  on  the  part  of  England  was  certain,  sooner  or  later,  espe- 
cially when  ministers  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  America  was 
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Qot  governed  enoagb,  and  only  the  most  delicate  and  judicions  trest- 
ment  could  avert  the  worst  results.  The  rejoicings  wLich  greeted  the 
retani  of  peace  had  not  died  away  when  the  inevitable  collision  came. 
This  first  conflict  was  brief  and  comparatively  unimportant ;  hut  it 
acquires  an  immense  significance  as  an  exponent  of  the  new  spirit 
which  was  abroad,  and  was  the  forerunner  of  revolution. 

In  I7fi5  the  Assembly  passed,  under  the  pressure  of  war  and  gen- 
eral distress,  a  relief  act  providing  that  for  the  next  ten  months  all 
debts  due  in  tobacco  (the  standard  of  value  in  the  colony)  might  be 
pud  either  in  kind  or  in  money,  at  the  rate  of  twopence  per  pound  of 
tobacco.  The  year  was  one  of  great  scarcity,  and  tobacco  rose  to 
sixpence  per  pound.  The  result  of  the  act,  therefore,  was  a  virtual 
repudiation  of  about  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  all  exiatii^g  debts.  As  the 
State  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  debtors,  the  act  seems  to 
have  met  with  general  acceptance,  and  to  have  encountered  but  little 
opposition.  So  satisfactory,  indeed,  did  the  act  prove  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  voters,  that  in  1758,  in  anticipation  of  another  short 
crop  of  tobacco,  another  relief  act,  determiuing  anew  the  rate  for  to- 
bacco in  the  payment  of  all  debts,  was  passed.  There  was  one  class 
in  the  community  whose  salary  was  fixed  by  law  at  16,000  pounds 
of  tohacro,  and  upon  whom  this  forced  reduction  of  debts  seemed 
therefore  to  weigh  with  peculiar  severity.  This  was  the  clergy.  De- 
riving some  benefit,  probably,  from  the  operation  of  the  first  act,  the 
ministers  had  contented  themselves  with  petitioning  the  Assembly 
for  a  more  liberal  maintenance;  but  the  second  ail  fell  upon  them 
with  full  force,  and  although  there  was  no  apparent  intention  of  es- 
pecially abridging  their  income,  tliey  now  broke  out  into  violent  op- 
position. A  bitter  controversy  ensued  which  drew  down  the  utmost 
popular  odium  upon  the  ministers.  At  last  the  clergy  appealed  to 
the  King  in  Council,  and  Sherlock,  the  Bishop  of  London,  denounced 
the  act  as  hostile  to  the  prerogative,  and  tending  to  withdraw  the  alle- 
giance of  the  people  from  the  Crown.  On  the  other  side,  Colonel 
Bland  defended  the  act  as  justiHed  by  its  most  salutary  end,  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  people.  This  he  boldly  put  forward  as  the  highest  duty, 
and  one  which  took  precedence  of  every  other,  and  rendered  treason  im- 
possible. The  King,  however,  denounced  the  act  as  a  usurpation,  and 
declared  it  null  and  void.  The  clergy  thereupon  brought  suits  to  re- 
cover the  unpaid  salary,  and  the  Court  of  Hanover  County,  in  a  test  ease, 
decided  the  point  of  law  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  the  Itev.  James  Kfau- 
ry,  holding  that  the  royal  disapprobation  made  the  act  void  ab  initio. 
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They  ordered  that  the  plaintiff  shonld  go  before  a  jury  to  determine 
the  amount  of  damages,  which,  after  their  decision,  appeared  a  mere- 
ly formal  matter.  The  counsel  for  the  defendants,  who  were  the  col- 
lectors of  the  county,  retired  from  the  case.  It  was,  indeed,  a  forlorn- 
hope,  and  the  defendants  were  obliged  to  employ  a  briefless  yonng 
lawyer  who,  after  six  months*  study,  had  just  been  admitted  to  the  Bar. 
But  this  young  lawyer  was  Patrick  Henry,  and  the  argument  he  was 
about  to  make  was  the  second  eloquent  appeal,  as  that  of  Otis  on  the 
writs  of  assistance  had  been  the  first,  to  the  independence  of  America 
from  the  domination  of  the  £nglish  Crown.  The  son  of  respectable 
parents,  and  connected  with  the  aristocracy  of  Virginia,  Henry  was 
utterly  unknown,  except  to  his  immediate  circle,  and  even  there  very 
unfavorably.  As  he  stood  before  the  magistrates  in  the  little  Vir- 
ginia court-house  in  November,  1763,  to  defend  a  desperate  cause, 
the  gentlemen  on  the  bench  could  hardly  have  regarded  him  with 
partial  eyes.  Uncouth  in  form  and  rugged  in  feature,  as  he  stum- 
bled over  the  first  sentences  of  his  speech,  his  father*s  friends  and 
neighbors,  who  filled  the  court-room,  probably  expected  that  one  more 
failure  was  to  be  added  to  the  recoi*d  of  an  unsuccessful  career.  Al- 
though well-born^  Henry  appeared  to  those  about  him  as  the  boy  who 
had  early  left  school  but  half-educated,  to  devote  himself  to  fishing 
and  hunting,  to  indolent  hours  of  dreaming  in  the  woods  and  by  the 
banks  of  streams,  and  to  the  violin  and  the  dances  of  the  Virginian 
plantation.  His  serious  occupations  had  been  even  worse  than  his 
idle  amusements.  An  unsuccessful  farmer,  a  broken  tradesman,  a 
tavern-keeper,  earnii>g  a  precarious  living,  and  now  a  hastily  prepared 
lawyer  who  had  barely  gained  admission  to  the  Bar,  this  thriftless  fel- 
low and  jolly  companion  seemed  hardly  likely  to  sustain  a  failing 
cause  before  all  the  respectability  of  his  native  county. 

But  the  hour  had  come  and  the  man.  As  Henry  broke  through 
the  trammels  of  hesitation  and  embarrassment  the  words  began  to 
come,  the  deep -set  gray  eyes  beiijan  to  flash,  and  the  great  orator 
stood  forth  before  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  planters,  farmers,  and 
clergymen  who  had  gathered  in  the  Hanover  Court-house.  Of  all 
that  brilliant  rhetoric  and  savaiifo  invective  not  a  word  remains,  but 
the  theme  which  drew  it  out  is  as  distinct  in  every  contemporary 
record  as  the  person  of  the  orator  himself.  Henry  brushed  aside  all 
legal  points — he  knew  little  of  them,  and  cared  less;  and,  moreover, 
the  law  was  utterly  against  him.  With  the  intuitive  perception  of 
the  great  advocate,  he  seized  the  one  point  on  which  he  knew  ho  could 
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inoTC  his  country  men.  He  left  the  narroW  Held  of  the  law  for  the 
broad  ground  of  political  principle.  He  did  not  strive  to  convince 
men's  reason,  but  he  appealed  to  their  innate  convictions,  their  pas- 
sioDS,  their  eniotiooB.  He  declared  that  a  king  who  annulled  good 
laws  dissolved  his  compact  with  the  people,  and  was  a  tyrant ;  that, 
unless  the  jury  were  dispiised  to  rivet  the  chains  nf  bondage,  they  would 
rastain  the  authority  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Henry's 
eloquence  was  irresistible,  his  arguments  appealed  to  the  heart  of  ev- 
ery man  present,  the  jury  awarded  merely  nominal  damages,  and  the 
orator  was  home  from  the  court-house  upon  the  shoulders  of  liis  ex- 
cited auditors.  Henry  became  from  that  moment  a  great  popular 
leader;  but  the  importance  of  the  event  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that 
a  famous  orator  then  made  his  first  success  or  won  a  hopeless  case. 
"The  Parson's  Cause"  deserves  lasting  remembrance,  because  Henry 
then  gave  utterance  to  the  latent  feeling  of  the  commnnity.  He 
owed  much  of  his  greatness  to  being  the  first  in  Virginia,  and  the 
second  in  America,  to  express  in  words  what  every  one  was  thinking 
more  or  less  indistinctly.  Henry's  whole  speech  resolves  itself  into 
one  proposition  :  "  The  Colony  of  Virginia  must  manage  her  own  af- 
fairs in  her  own  way,  and  she  cannot  brook  outside  interference." 
Henry's  voice  was  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  its  warning  note 
sounds  clearly  enough  now  across  the  chasm  of  a  century.  But  in 
1763  it  was  lost  in  a  multitude  of  confused  ephemeral  noises,  and 
passed  by  unheard.  Perhaps  England,  if  she  had  heard,  would  not 
have  stopped  to  listen  and  to  understand ;  but  the  next  time  he  spoke 
she  heard  him,  and  attended,  although  she  failed  to  learn  the  great 
truths  of  which  he  was  the  exponent.  Other  signs,  however,  were 
not  wanting,  and  they  all  pointed  in  the  same  direction.  Some  were 
of  little  importance ;  others,  as,  for  example,  the  appointment  of  a 
Bishop,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  trade,  excited  the  bit- 
terest resistance.  But  all  alike  announced  in  unmistakable  language 
that  Englishmen  in  America  were  too  powerful  and  too  many  not  to 
govern  themselves  freely  through  their  own  representatives.  Unfort- 
unately the  theory  that  America  was  not  enough  governed,  and  that 
she  did  not  contribute  enongh  to  the  expenses  of  the  mother  country, 
had  taken  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  English  statesmen-  Pitt,  with 
his  high  and  generous  policy  and  enlarged  views,  had  gone  from  of- 
fice, and  his  successors  were  jnst  clever  enough  to  see  the  defects  in 
the  colonial  system  without  having  the  wisdom  to  grasp  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  case  and  apply  the  proper  remedies.    The  chief  objects 


May,  1765,  jotroiluceiJ  by  Henry  and  advocated  by  I 
!«■  celebrated  speech  comparing  George  III.  to  Caesar  and 
iiif[iiier's  manajiemcnt  prevented  the  choice  of  lielegatc! 
rji.i  WHS  not  represented  at  the  Coniiress  in  New  Vor 
intily  supported  its  action,  and  sent  to  Kni;li>nd  h  dee 
Liiilar  principles.  With  the  Congresa  of  1.766,  and  the 
hich  led  to  &tid  ancceeded  it,  the  thirteen  provinces  bega 
itional  \'>U;  and  llie  hi-lorv  of  \'iigini,»  unites  with  the  gr 

the  bistorv  of  the  United  States. 
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Chapter    II. 
VIRGINIA  IN  ncB. 

WiTHonr  a  knowledge  of  her  social,  economical,  and  political  con- 
dition, the  great  part  played  by  Vii^nia  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  is  alraast  unintelligible.  Tlie  always  difficult  task  of  recon- 
structing on  paper  a  past  society  is  enhanced  in  the  case  of  Virginia 
by  the  almost  total  want  of  contemporary  literature.  This  want  Ja 
not  supplied  by  private  correspondence.  If  intelligent  letters  or  jour- 
nals were  written,  they  have  not  come  down  to  us.  In  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  Vii^inian  society  was  not  much  given  to  liter- 
ary pursuits  of  any  sort;  and  when  the  correspondence  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Revolution  begins,  the  stern  interests  of  war  and  politics 
drove  from  men's  minds  and  from  their  letters  the  simple  details  of 
evcry-day  life.  To  summon  up  the  past  in  Virginia,  we  must  turn  to 
the  drr  narratives  of  travellers,  the  gossi])ing  histories  of  families  and 
churches,  and  the  yellow  pages  of  old  newspapers. 

Vii^inia  has  altered  as  little  probably  as  any  State  in  the  Union; 
but  in  this  country  of  rapid  changes,  and  after  a  centnry  of  hur- 
ried progress  and  unexampled  development,  closing  with  a  civil  war 
which  utterly  wrecked  the  social  system  of  tlie  South,  it  may  bo  safely 
said  that  nothing  now  remains  of  the  ancient  Dominion  of  the  year  I 
1765.     The  great  physical  features  of  the  country  are  of  course  the  ' 
same.    There  are  still  the  rich  soil,  the  genial  climate,  the  noble  rivers, 
the  safe  and  capacious  harbors,  which  greeted  the  eyes  of  John  Smith  ' 
and  his  companions.     The  face  of  the  country,  moreover,  is  but  little 
changed  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century.     More  territory  has 
been  cleared  and  utilized,  but  great  tracts  of  wild  land  still  remain 
untouched.     Where  a  hundred  years  ago  there  were  a  few  scattered 
villages,  there  are  now  some  respectable  towns;  hut  no  great  cities,    i 
in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  modern  civilization,  have  sprung  up  upon 
Virginian  aoil.     Yet  the  whole  fabric  of  society  has  been  radically 
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altered.  Even  in  1822,  long  before  the  far-reacbing  changes  effected 
by  the  extiuction  of  slavery,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  could  aay 
with  truth :  '*  Traces  of  the  same  manners  could  be  found  some  yean 
subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitation — say  to  the 
end  of  the  century.  At  this  time  not  a  vestige  remains.  We  are  a 
new  people." 

To  draw  an  accurate  picture  of  the  vanished  society  lamented  by 
Randolph,  it  is  first  necessary  to  ascertain  the  numbers  of  the  people. 
Accurate  government  statistics  had  then  no  existence,  and  we  are 
forced  to  rely  upon  the  estimates  of  individuals.  The  figures  gener- 
ally accepted,  therefore,  are  at  best  only  approximately  true.  For  the 
year  1650  a  contemporary  tract  gives  fifteen  thousand  whites  and 
three  hundred  negroes  as  the  population  of  Virginia.  It  is  worth 
while  to  pause  a  moment  here  in  order  to  get  a  general  notion  of 
Virginia  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  we  are  thus  en- 
abled to  see  the  germs  of  the  subsequent  development.  From  the 
scanty  material  which  the  time  affords,  a  rough  sketch  can  be  made 
of  the  first  colony  planted  by  Englishmen  in  America  fifty  years 
after  its  foundation.  The  race  had  then  finally  taken  root  in  its  new 
home,  and  the  lines  of  social  and  political  development  were  already 
marked  out.  The  results  seem  at  first  sight  small,  but  they  represent 
stability  of  existence,  the  first  great  prize  wrung  from  the  wilderness. 
From  the  tract  just  referred  to,  other  statistics  than  those  of  popula- 
tion may  be  gathered.  Imported  cattle,  as  well  as  horses,  swine,  goats, 
and  fowls,  had  thriven  in  Virginia.  The  fiocks  and  herds,  sure  signs 
of  permanency  and  well-being,  had  increased  and  multiplied,  and  be- 
come a  source  of  wealth  to  their  owners.  Agriculture  had  taken  a 
firm  hold,  and  was  the  main  support  of  the  people.  Tobacco,  the 
source  of  Virginian  wealth,  was  then  jis  always  the  great  staple ;  but 
the  more  familiar  products  of  English  soil  were  not  lacking.  Wheat 
and  com  were  raised  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  plantations. 
Hops  were  successfully  cultivated,  and  good  beer  brewed,  to  the  satis- 
faction, doubtless,  of  the  colonists,  who  had  not  left  their  tastes  and 
habits  behind  them.  Vines  were  indigenous,  and  grapes  plentiful, 
while  imported  fruit-trees  took  so  kindly  to  the  new  soil  that  fine 
orchards  had  already  become  a  part  of  every  plantation.  Trade  had 
grown  up  with  the  other  colonies  and  the  West  India  Islands,  as  well 
as  with  the  mother  country.  Small  vessels  for  the  coasting  trade  and 
for  fishing  had  been  built,  and  pitch,  potashes,  furs,  and  lumber  were 
exported  in  considerable  quantities.      Other  industries  showed  but 
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feeble  signs  of  life.  Efforts  had  bceo  made  to  establish  irou-works 
aod  introduce  silk  culture,  but  with  little  success. 

Colonel  Norwood,  a  Royalist  refugee,  who  was  wrecked  on  the 
American  coast,  left  a  journal  recounting  his  adventures,  and  among 
other  incidents  his  first  reception  by  a  \'irginia  farmer.  From  his 
brief  account  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  circumstances  of  this  plant- 
er, although  TODgh  and  Himple,  were  not  uncomfortable.  The  tabic 
to  which  the  shipwrecked  traveller  was  welcomed  seems  to  have  been 
plentifully  supplied  with  the  fine  game  of  the  country  and  the  whole- 
some products  of  the  plantation.  The  host  was  dressed  in  coarse, 
strong  homespun,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  coDtentc*].  This  was 
probably  the  condition  of  most  of  the  planters  at  that  period.  Tbey 
had  comfortable  houses  of  wood  or  brick  in  the  midst  of  large  es- 
tates, which  yielded  all  crops  in  profusion.  They  lived  in  compara- 
tive solitude,  scattered  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  isolated  in  the 
great  forests,  holding  little  intcrcourao  with  each  other  or  with  the 
outside  world.  Almost  the  only  highways  were  the  great  natural 
watercourses ;  and  the  annua!  ship  from  England,  laden  with  goods 
to  pay  for  tobacco,  was  the  great  event  in  their  lives.  Except  for  the 
little  vill^e  of  Jamestown,  there  was  nothing  even  resembling  a  town. 
Alone  on  the  edge  of  the  ocean,  it  seemed  as  if  the  wilderness  behind 
must,  by  the  sheer  force  of  its  vast  desolation,  drive  the  colonists  into 
the  sea.  Strange  stories  were  current  of  marvellous  and  abnormal 
races  of  men  beyond  the  monntainn,  which  were  supposed  to  be  wash- 
ed on  the  other  side  by  the  waves  of  the  Indian  Ocean.'  Nothing 
but  the  sturdy  and  unimaginative  nature  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
could  have  enabled  the  Virginians  to  support  their  solitary  life  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Their  political  instincts  were  as  keen  as  in  the  mother  country, 
whose  customs  and  laws  they  had  brought  with  them.  Except  for 
the  brief  period  of  the  Protectorate,  the  suffrage  was  carefully  limit- 
ed, and  class  distinctions  were  always  maintained.  The  Established 
Church  was  supreme,  and  dissent  met  ivith  harsh  and  intolerant  treat- 
ment. The  planters  exercised  their  political  faculties  as  sharply  in 
the  little  Assembly  at  Jamestown  as  did  their  English  cousins  in  Lon- 
don. Slavery  was  as  yet  trifling  in  its  influence ;  but  the  convicts 
and  indented  servants  formed  a  servile  class,  and  helped  forward  the 
aristocratic  system  which  had  been  founded.     The  professions  of  law 

'  Diacoveries  of  John  Lederer,  ItlTl. 
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?s  which  attained  a  vigorous  life  and  full  developm 
teenth.  The  hard  life,  the  isolation,  the  great  estati 
le  class,  added  to  the  inhorn  conservatism  of  the  race,  w 
in  aristocratic  sv.^leIn  as  distinct  and  powerful  as  that 
left  behind. 

1671  the  population,  according  to  Berkeley,'  had  ris( 
sand  souls,  two  thousand  of  whom  were  negroes.  This 
a  large  estimate ;  but  the  troubles  toward  the  end  of  t 
dangers  from  the  Indians  checked  the  growth  of  the  col 
not  seem  to  have  numbered  much  more  than  forty  th 
tants  in  1700.  The  period  of  quiet  which  then  ensue 
:ous  Indian  policy  of  Spotswood,  gave  repose,  while  t 
juillity  of  all  the  British  dominions  after  the  accession  of 
runswick  contributed  to  the  same  result.  In  the  first 
le  eighteenth  century  the  white  population  increased 
sixty  to  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  anc 
f  negro  slaves  had  grown  to  such  a  point  that  it  more  t 
he  whites  in  numbers,  and  raised  the  total  population  U 
llion.* 

is  an  easier  matter  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  Vir| 
s  and  taxes  and  their  sources  than  to  estimate  the  p 
pbell,  relying  on  the  contemporary  account  usually  att 
Culpepper,  enumerates  four  sources  of  revenue  at  th 
seventeenth  century.  First  come  the  quit -rents,  arac 
t  eight  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  paid  to  the  I 
the  export  duty  of  two  shillings  per  hogshead  on  tobac< 
duties  of  fifteen  pence  per  ton  on  vessels  arrivinjj,  averai 
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^rant  of  1692  ;  fourth,  any  money-duty  raised  by  the  Assembly.  There 
were  also  three  levies:  the  parisli  levy,  asaeased  by  the  vestries;  the 
county  levy,  asseaaed  by  the  justices  of  tlic  peace  ;  and  the  public  levy, 
assessed  by  the  Assembly.  All  these  three  levies  were  paid  in  tobac- 
co, collected  by  the  sheriff,  assessed  on  the  whole  number  of  persons 
in  the  parish,  county,  or  colony,  and  divided  by  the  number  of  titha- 
bles.  ITie  tax  so  collected  amounted  to  about  one  hundred  pounds 
of  tobacco  for  each  tithable  person,  and  yielded  between  eight  and 
nine  thousand  pounds  sterling  annually.  This  system  was  continued 
with  little  change,  except  natural  increase,  until  the  French  war.  The 
Governors  and  the  Assembly  were  in  the  habit  of  wran(;ling  on  the 
question  of  taxes ;  but  all  power  in  the  matter  rested  with  the  Bur- 
gesses, and,  until  the  royal  government  interfered,  they  easily  mas- 
tered their  Governors.  This  system  of  taxation  was  of  the  simplest 
and  most  direct  kind,  levied  principally  upon  real  estate  and  negroes.' 
Its  moderation  alone  made  it  tolerable,  and  the  burdens  created  by 
the  French  war  soon  caused  bitter  complaints  of  its  inequality  and  in- 
jastice.'  In  that  great  conflict  a  debt  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  was  contracted,  and  heavy  taxes  were  laid  to  sink  it,  while  gold 
and  silver  were  banished  from  circulation  and  replaced  by  a  depre- 
ciated paper  currency.  The  hardships  produced  by  this  change  in  the 
standard  were  so  severe  that  a  law  to  fix  the  rate  of  exchange  was 
passed,* 

Despite  the  defective  methods  of  taxation,  liowcvcr,  the  colony 
npidly  recovered  from  its  financial  difficulties,  which  were  caused 
solely  by  the  exigencies  of  war.  There  were  no  great  sources  of 
expenditure  in  time  of  peace.  The  most  costly  public  luxuries,  an 
army  and  a  navy,  were  wholly  wanting.  The  only  defenders  of  the 
country  were  the  mililia,  supposed  to  include  every  able-bodied  free- 
man between  the  f^res  of  sixteen  and  sixty.'  The  organization  of  this 
militia,  however,  was  extremely  loose  and  imperfect.'  They  were 
called  out  in  time  of  war  by  the  Governor  and  Assembly,  who  also 
had  power  to  raise  colonial  troops.  ^Vashington's  difficulties,  when 
in  command  during  the  French  war,  give  a  startling  picture  of  the 
wretched  military  arrangements  of  the  province.     The  commander 

'  White  women  working  in  fields  were  also  lield  to  lie  lithablo,  BcverlT,  p.  224 ; 
and  Foole,  ii.,  20a  As  to  taxation  geacrallv,  Burlie,  ii.,  137;  Rochefoucauld,  ii., 
47;  Hening,  1«44,  16411, 1657, 17fl». 

*  Bumibj'i  Travels,  p.  39.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  39, 40. 

*  Beverij,  p.  284.  '  SmTlh,  ii.,  Ifla 
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had  no  voice  in  tho  cboico  of  olBcers,  tlicro  wks  oo  proper  syatem 
of  militsry  regulatians,  Hud  the  paj'  whs  invgulnr  and  ooccrtain. 
Ev(^n  when  tlic^M?  faults  bad  been  roniedied,  Wuliington  fontid  him- 
self without  iiiiv  DiarlUl  code  by  which  be  coold  chuck  insubordina- 
tion, desertion,  or  the  natural  pcrvenwness  of  his  raw  levies.  Tlie 
militia  system,  as  then  coDstitutcd,  wua  thoroughly  insufficient  except 
in  peace.  Men  ncre  to  be  called  out  to  repel  inva«ion ;  but  theiv  were 
no  powers  to  effect  this,  or  to  control  them  when  in  actual  sarvice. 
There  was,  besiiles,  the  annoyiDg  question  of  rank.  Every  otBccr  in 
the  royal  army  cinimed  to  outrank  every  proviuciul  officer,  and  this 
led  to  continual  jealousies  and  difficulties.  In  one  case  Wasliingtoii 
refused  to  serve;  in  another,  a  man  who  bad  in  the  last  war  held  an  . 
Eiii;Hah  commission  of  captain,  refund  to  obey  Washington,  then  in 
command  of  all  the  Vi^nian  troops.  The  frontiersmen,  of  course, 
made  good  soldiers,  and  tho  younjr  Virginians  of  good  family  wero 
just  the  Ktuff  to  make  dashing  and  gallant  officers ;  but  the  mass  of 
the  people,  though  br»ve  and  ready  to  fight,  could  not  at  once  bear 
the  severe  strain  of  a  prolonged  and  exhausting  war.  Moreover,  the 
majority  of  Virginians  at  the  time  of  tlic  Fi-ench  war  had  never  seen 
or  known  any  tighting;  for  Bacon's  rebellion  and  the  great  wars 
with  the  savages  were  then  little  more  than  traditions. 

With  the  other  branch  of  public  defence  it  was  even  worse.  There 
was,  of  course,  no  navy  whatever,  nor  were  tliere  even  mcrchant-abips 
to  be  turned  into  ]>rivateers.  The  Virginians  were  in  no  respect  a 
seafaring  race,  and  did  not  even  furnish  nmtcrial  to  man  a  possible 
navy  in  the  future.  Other  public  expenses  were  small.  The  Govern- 
or's salary,  charged  on  the  export  duties,  was  twelve  hundred  pounds 
for  the  nominal,  and  seventeen  hundred  for  the  real  Governor.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  were  distributed  among  the  councillors. 
The  other  expenses  for  clerks,  courts,  etc.,  were  all  trifling.  Salaries 
were  small,  but  the  income  in  money  of  even  the  richest  Vii^inians 
was  not  large.  So  much  w.is  affoi-ded  by  a  great  i)lantation  and  nu- 
merous slaves  that  comparatively  little  ready  money  served  to  procure 
every  luxury;  yet,  if  n  small  sum  had  to  he  suddenly  pi-ovided,  tho 
wealthiest  were  often  obliged  to  seriously  biirden  their  estates.  These 
circumstances  gave  to  the  offices  the  rare  attraction  of  yielding  a 
sure  income  in  cash.  The  government  was  upon  the  familiar  British 
model  of  King  and  Parliament.  The  Governor  represented  the  Crown, 
and  was  a  most  important  and  very  powerful  personi^e.  He  was  not 
only  the  executive  officer,  the  commander  of  the  militia,  nnd  the  ad- 
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mint)  of  the  navy,  but  he  was  also  lord  chancellor,  uhiof-justice,  and 
practically  the  bishop  of  the  province,  and  the  dispenser  of  pardons, 
eicept  in  capital  cases.  He  possessed  the  veto  power  as  to  all  legis- 
latJOD,  and  could  convoke,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  the  Assembly,  lie 
was  nominally  under  the  control  of  his  Council;  but  the  councillors 
were  really  bis  creatures,  appointed  by  him,  and  liable  to  suspension 
at  his  hands.  His  patronage  was  another  element  of  strength.  All 
offices,  eicept  those  of  Treasurer  and  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  oven 
including  the  clerks  of  tbc  Assembly,  were  in  his  gift.  He  appointed 
also  the  shcrifis  and  coroners,  and  througb  the  former  often  exerted 
a  decisive  influence  upon  the  elections.  His  power  in  the  House  of 
Burgesses  itself  was  very  great;  and  he  added  largely  to  his  salary,  as 
well  aa  to  bis  political  weight,  by  fanning  the  quit- rents,  disposing 
of  unpatented  lands,  and  profiting  by  the  exchange  of  public  money. 
This  matter  of  fees,  especially  in  regard  to  land,  was  a  fniitful  cause 
of  contention  with  the  Assembly,  as  well  as  a  valuable  source  of  in- 
come to  the  Governor.' 

The  Council  came  in  for  a  goodly  share  of  tbc  spoils  of  the  Execu- 
tive department,  and  a  seat  in  this  body  was  much  sought  after  by 
the  leading  men  of  the  colony.  In  1680  they  had  ceased  to  sit  with 
the  Burgesses,  and  had  become  an  Upper  House ;'  and  in  process  of 
time  they  obtained  an  almost  equal  share  of  legislative  power.  They 
were  twelve  in  number,'  and  by  virtue  of  their  position  as  councillors 
were  exempt  from  taxation,  became  judges,  colonels  of  counties,  naval 
officers,  clearing  all  vessels,  collectors  of  the  revenue,  and  farmers  of 
quit-rents.* 

After  Governor  and  Council  bad  been  thus  liberally  provided  for, 
there  was  little  left  in  the  way  of  offices  for  the  Bui^esses.  Under 
the  Commonwealth  (1653)  they  had  successfully  asserted  their  right 
to  elect  their  own  Speaker,' and  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  centu- 
ry they  wrested  from  Nicholson  the  election  of  the  Treasurer.  This 
office  gave  them  complete  control  of  the  finances,  and  supplemented 
the  power  of  laying  taxes,  which  resided  wholly  with  them.'  This 
■ingle  but  all-sufficient  weapon  armed  tliem  for  their  conflicts  with  the 

'  This  account  of  th«  Governor's  powers  ia  drawn  chiefly  from  Ilartwell,  Blair, 
■nd  Chilton's  Present  State  of  Vii^nia,  1726.  But  see  also  BeTcrly  and  Buma- 
by,  p.  23. 

'  Bererly.  '  Bumahy,  p.  22. 

•  Present  State  of  Tir^nls,Uart«e1l,BUlr,  and  aiillon;  Hening,  1637. 

*  Bnrkc^  iL,  9S,  *  Burke,  ii.,  145 ;  as  to  Priciteges,  Hcning,  16G7. 
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execQi.ive,  and  was  the  great  safi'giiard  of  tbe  people.  There  were, 
in  the  year  ItliU,  one  hundred  snd  ten  RurgeaseH,  two  from  each 
county,  and  one  from  Jamestown,  WilliRmsburg,  Norfolk,  and  the 
college  respectively.'  They  received'  one  Inindred  and  twenty  pounds 
of  tobacco,  or  about  twelve  shillings  a  day,  and  were  elected  by  tbe 
freeholders,  who  wcra  alone  entitled  to  vote,*  Ko  act  could  become 
Ian  without  tbe  assent  of  both  Houses  and  of  the  Governor,  besides 
the  ratification  of  the  King  in  Council*  Such  was  the  government 
of  Virginia;  Eni;liHh  and  practical,  but  very  f»r  from  being  sym- 
metrical or  theorolically  perfect. 

Still  further  n'nioved  from  either  symmetry  or  perfection  was 
the  judicial  and  k-gal  system  which  had  grown  up  during  the  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  of  the  colony's  existence.  The  machinery  of  the 
law  had  been  ci~instnicted  to  meet  definite  wants,  and  had  been 
amended  and  added  to  from  time  to  time,  as  necessity  demanded. 
Provision  for  a  judiciary  followed  closely  the  political  emancipation 
eSectcd  by  the  establishment  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  Until  the 
year  1621,  all  cases  were  tried  by  the  Governor  and  Council  at  James- 
town, whenever  it  was  convenient.  This  system  was  awkward  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  quarter-sessions  were  established ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  inferior  courts  were  erected.'  These  two  courts  formed 
the  essence  of  the  judicial  system,  and  continued  with  sundry  addi- 
tions of  jurisdiction  and  changes  in  the  number  of  sessions  practically 
unaltered  until  the  Revolniion.  In  tbe  year  1765  there  wore  inferior 
courts,  known  as  county  courts,  sitting  once  a  month  at  the  county 
town,  and  the  generid  court,  composed  of  the  Governor  and  Council, 
which  sat  twice  a  year  at  Jamestown  as  a  court  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner, and  to  hear  appeals.'  Quarter-sessions  were  also  held  at  the 
county  towns  by  members  of  the  quorum,  and  by  those  of  the  gen- 
eral court  on  the  circuit,'  The  county  courts  were  composed  of 
the  gentlemen  of  tbe  county,  appointed  as  judges  by  tbe  Governor. 
They  were  eight  in  number,  and,  as  finally  arranged,  superseded  the 
private  courts  held  by  individual  planters  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,'  Four  judges  sufficed  to  constitute  a  quorum, 
and  the  bench  of  tlie  county  court  was  thus  filled  by  country  gentle- 


'  Burnnb.v,  p.  22.  '  These  figures  nre  of  1T29. 

'  Beverly.  '  Burnabv,  p.  22. 

"  Burke,  i„  162;  ii.,  lil.  '  Burnabv,  p.  21 ;  Smvlli's  Travels,  1.,  10,20. 

'  Hening,  1661-'62,  '  Uening,  ibid. 
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men  or  planters,  "  able  and  jadicious  persons,"  in  the  langnage  of  the 
statute,'  but  wholly  innocent  of  any  lcg»]  training.  With  the  natural 
aptitude  of  their  race,  however,  tbey  administered  snbstantial  justice 
between  man  and  man,  and  were  respected  nnd  obeyed  by  their  neigh- 
bors as  the  best,  wisest,  and  wealthiest  men  among  them.  Tliey  had 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  all  but  capital  cases,  and  had  final  jurisdiction 
in  all  civil  causes  involving  less  than  twenty  pounds.'  The  county 
conrta  were  also  made  at  an  early  day  courts  of  probate,  although 
sdminist rations  were  later  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  colony.'  In  cases  involving  more  than  twenty  pounds  there  was 
an  appeal  to  the  general  court,  composed  of  the  Governor  and  live 
members  of  the  Council.  The  judges  of  this,  the  highest  court, 
which  presented  the  odd  combination  of  the  executive  and  judicia- 
ry united  in  one  body,  knew  as  little  law  as  their  brethren  of  the 
lower  jurisdiction ;  but  they  were  a  much  stronger  body.  Their 
eourt  was  not  commissioned,  but  was  the  growth  of  custom ;  they 
heard  all  causes  involving  more  than  twenty  pounds,  as  well  as  all 
appeals  from  the  county  courts,  and  held  two  sessions  as  a  court  of 
oyer  and  terminer.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  general  court  sat  in 
chancery,  the  Governor  being  chancellor,  and  was  a  court  of  admi- 
ralty and  a  spiritual  court.  There  was  an  appeal  from  them  to  the 
King  in  Council  for  all  causes  involving  more  than  five  hundred 
pounds;  but  such  appeals  were  so  expensive  that  the  decision  of  the 
general  conrt  was  practically  final.* 

The  right  of  trial  by  jury,  after  some  vicissitudes  in  the  enrlv  days 
of  the  colony,  was  thoroughly  established.  A  jury  was  required  onlv 
in  criminal  cases,  but  was  given  to  all  demanding  it.*  The  jury  was 
selected  arbitrarily  by  the  sheriff,  without  a  panel.  Six  jurors  were 
required  from  the  vicinage,  and  the  sheriff  summoned  always  the 
"best  gentlemen"  of  the  neighborhood.'  A  late  law  retjuircd  that  a 
juror  should  be  a  freeholder,  and  possessed  of  real  and  personal  estate 
of  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  in  value.'  Practice  was  simple. 
Writs  ran  not  in  the  name  of  the  King,  but  as  simple  justice's  war- 
rants, and  were  published  at  the  door  of  the  parish  church.'  There 
were  no  writs  of  error,  but  appeals  only,  allowing  no  new  matter,  and 

<  Hening,  16SI-'e2.  ■  Biimabv,  p.  21 ;  Smjth,  L,  20. 

*  Heniag,  I6BT,  ISSl.  *  Bumabv,  p.  SI. 

*  Ueoing,  1648 ;  Present  State  of  Virginia,  Hartwell,  IT2»;  Burke,  11,  ^0. 

*  Beverlj,App.  '  Hening,  niS-'SE. 

*  Preient  Stele  of  V]rpnii,Hsrtwe11. 1729;  Beverl;,  App. 


laiiu,  wiiuse  exisience  caiieu  loriii  luucii  iiobiiic  legisiai 
:>n  account  of  the  heavy  fees,  attorneys  were  compel le 
license,  could  plead  only  in  general  court  and  one  coi 
Fees  were  limited.  Two  years  later  *' merceuarv '' attori 
.'xpelled ;  and  in  1040,  all  fees  were  prohibited,  and  the 
id  some  one  from  the  people  to  help  the  suitors,  but  w 
Few  years  later  these  enactments  were  repealed ;  and  aft 
Eitions  between  no  attorneys  on  the  one  band,  and  no 
practitioners  on  the  other,  the  system  of  licenses  and  exi 
on  account  of  the  grievances  arising  from  ignorant  1; 
and  enforced,  and  fees  were  regulated  by  the  court.'  T 
portance  of  the  lawyers  as  a  class  is  shown  about  the 
sighteentb  century  by  the  distinction  carefully  made 
between  barristers  and  attonieys.*  Sucb  was  the  ju< 
system  of  Virginia.  It  was  in  many  respects  rude 
but  it  seems  to  have  worked  well,  and  to  have  serve 
justice.  The  courts  were  trusted  and  obeyed  by  the  ] 
g^eneral  organization,  as  well  as  the  lawyers,  and  the 
law,  kept  pace  with  the  development  of  the  commun 
the  colonies,  the  common  law  was  adopted  and  folio 
so  far  as  it  was  modified  by  acts  of  Parliament  or  the 
The  distribution  of  the  population  which  lived  undei 
government  and  laws  which  have  just  been  described  wf 
factor  in  the  social  and  political  condition  of  Virgin 
element  of  modern  life  was  wholly  wanting.  There  v 
DO  towns  and  no  centres  of  population.  The  peop 
scattered  over  the  wbole  face  of  the  country.     This  di 
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in  ]eei-'e2,'  when  an  act  was  passed  for  the  benefit  of  Jamestown, 
where  each  county  was  required  to  build  a  bouse.  More  strenaoiis 
measures  were,  however,  found  to  ba  necessary,  and  in  Lord  Culpep- 
per's time  an  act  known  as  the  Cohabitation  Act  was  passed,  orderin)^ 
towoa  to  be  built  at  certain  specified  points,  for  the  benefit  of  trade 
and  manufactures.'  The  most  eminent  of  the  dissenting  clergymen 
supported  this  policy  in  a  tract  called  a  "  Perswastvo  to  Towns  and 
Cohabitation,"  urging  the  loss  of  trade,  the  helpless  dependence  upon 
England  and  the  other  colonies,  as  ai^iiments  for  the  schema'  The 
act  was  inoperative.  Ten  years  later  there  were  still  no  towns,  but 
only  paltry  villages;  and  the  legislative  towns  generally  consisted  of 
one  house  with  a  store  and  office  for  the  transaction  of  a  small  retail 
basiness.*  The  government,  however,  persisted.  The  "  paper "  towns, 
as  they  were  called,  were  made  the  only  ports  of  entry ;  privileges  were 
offered  to  tradesmen  who  would  settle  in  them  ;*  and  it  was  further 
enacted  that  every  town  should  have  a  fair  and  market'  Everything 
failed  alike — not  only  laws,  but  the  much  stronger  influences  of  dimin- 
ishing trade,  heavy  losses  through  payments  to  small  retailers,  and  the 
powerful  support  of  the  Governor  and  of  the  Crown.'  In  I7l6  James- 
town consisted  of  a  church,  court-house,  and  three  or  four  brick  houses,' 
and  it  was  even  worse  with  the  "paper"  towns.  Colonel  Byrd, in 
1732,  writes  of  Fredericksburg,  that  "  besides  Colonel  Willis,  who  is 
the  top  man  of  the  place,  there  are  only  one  merchant,  n  tailor,  a 
smith,  an  ordinary  keeper,  and  a  lady  who  acts  both  as  doctress  and 
coSee-house  keeper;"  he  adds  that  Richmond  and  Fetersbui^  existed 
only  on  paper.'  Between  this  period  and  the  Revolution  there  waa 
little  change.  At  the  close  of  the  French  war,  Norfolk,  with  about 
■even  thousand  inhabitants,  was  the  only  considerable  town  in  Vir- 
ginia." Williamsburg,  the  gay  capital  and  the  seat  of  the  university, 
was  a  straggling  village  of  about  two  hundred  hoiiscs.  Burnaby,  who 
visited  Virginia  in  IV59,  describes  it  as  a  pleasant  little  town,  with 
wooden  houses  and  nnpaved  streets."     At  one  end  was  the  college, 

■  Heoing,  lSai-'6£.      '  Ibid.,  1S80.      '  Hakemie's  "  PcrswselTe  to  Towns,"  etc 

*  Foote,  1, 9.  >  Hsiwell'g  Hist.  RegisEer,  i.,  IBS. 

*  Heoing,  ITOS. 

'  Colleetioas  of  Mass.  Hist  Soc,  Ist  series,  v.,  124,  account  of  Vli^inis ;  Burke, 
fi..  IM. 

■  Hagnemt  Fstnil;  in  Tii^nls,  p.  STl.  *  Byrd  1IS3.,  IL,  9,  TS. 
"Snijth,L,n;  Bochefoncauld,  L,  6 ;  Abbd  Bobia,  p.  107. 

"  Bamab]',  p.  •. 
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.said  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  have  looked  like  a  brickkiln  with  a  roof/ 
and  at  the  other  the  Governor's  palace,  as  it  was  affectedly  called,  like- 
wise of  brick,  and  apparently  the  handsomest  structure  in  Viiginia. 
An  indifferent  charch  and  some  insignificant  public  buildings  com- 
pleted the  architectural  glories  of  the  capital.  A  doien  families  of 
the  gentry  lived  in  the  town,  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  were 
tradesmen.  Such  life  as  there  was  in  Williamsburg  was  due  solely  to 
its  selection  as  the  seat  of  government'  Jamestown,  the  old  capital, 
was  utterly  effaced,  and  the  only  substantial  sources  of  growth  to  the 
legislative,  towns  were  the  Grovernment  warehouses  for  the  inspection 
of  tobacco.  This  system  had  been  established  in  the  earliest  times,' 
and  after  a  long  period  had  built  up  Petersburg,  Fredericksbufg,  and 
Alexandria  ;^  but  these  places  were,  after  all,  mere  unpaved,  8tmg>- 
gling  villages,  with  no  business  outside  the  tobacco-houses,  and  inhab- 
ited chiefly  by  liquor-dealers,  small  shopkeepers,  and  smaller  lawyers, 
who  preyed  upon  the  country  people  of  the  neighborhood.*  It  fared 
no  better  with  the  county  towns  established  by  law  in  each  county  for 
the  better  administration  of  justice.  These  towns,  planted  in  many 
cases  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  usually  consisted  of  the  court-house, 
the  prison,  and  its  accompaniments  of  stocks,  pillory,  whipping-post, 
and  ducking-stool,  with  one  miserable  inn,  where  the  judges  lodged 
when  they  came  to  hold  court.'  Usually,  too,  the  parish  church  flanked 
the  court-house  ;^  but  this  was  not  universal.  The  Sunday  services  or 
the  sessions  of  the  court  called  all  the  people  to  the  county  seat;  but 
when  these  were  over  the  town  relapsed  into  the  quiet  of  the  wilder- 
ness. The  explanation  of  this  strange  state  of  affairs  lay  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  population  and  their  pursuits.  Colonel  Byrd,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  of  Virginian  planters,  who  wrote  against  the  legal  ports  of 
entry,  argued  that  the  system  of  life,  the  country,  and  the  popular 
habits,  were  all  opposed  to  them.*  Writers  on  the  other  side  admit 
that  the  popular  aversion  to  towns  was  very  strong;  but  they  con- 
tend that  this  was  due  to  indolence,  jealousy,  and  the  desire  of  every 

»  Weld's  Travels,  p.  127. 

^  For  dcficriptions  of  Williamsburg,  sec  Burnaby,  p.  6 ;  Rochefoucauld,  i.,  24~ 
!J7;  Smyth,  i.,  17;  Weld,  p.  127;  Abb6  Robin,  p.  107;  Georgia  Hist.  Coll.,  IV., 
Itin.  Observations,  1745,  p.  48.  *  Heuing,  1688. 

•  Snmh,  i.,  62,  152,  201 ;  Burnaby,  p.  43  ;  Brissot,  p.  367. 

•  Rochefoucauld,  i.,  21. 

•  Ibid., !.,  65 ;  Hening,  1661-'62,  p.  2 ;  Byrd  MSS.,  i.,  72. 

'  Meade's  Old  Churches,  ii.,  68.  •  Byrd  MSS.,  il,  161 
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planter  to  have  tbe  port  of  entry  at  hia  own  door.'  These  reasons 
Qndoubt«dl;  explain  the  opposition  to  towns,  and  the  fi.ct  of  their  re- 
maioing  small  and  insigQiflciiot  villages;  but  the  cause  of  this  oppo- 
sition is  to  be  found  in  the  occupalions  of  the  people,  which,  until  fixed 
and  endeared  by  habit,  were,  of  course,  merely  tbe  result  of  circum- 
stances at  the  foundation  of  the  settlement. 

What  the  pursuits  and  occupations  of  Viiwjniana  were  at  the  period 
preceding  the  revohition  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover,  for  they  were 
few  and  simple  to  the  last  degree.  The  legal  profession,  as  has  been 
shown  by  the  course  of  legislation  against  attorneys,  was  not  held  in 
high  repute,  and  lawyers,  as  a  class,  were  only  just  beginning  to  as- 
sume importance  in  the  years  immediately  before  the  Revolution,  In 
early  days  there  were  evidently  plenty  of  attorneys,  so  called,  but  they 
were  for  the  most  part  pettifoggers  and  sharpers,  broken  adventurers 
from  London,  and  indented  servants,  who,  having  been  convicts,  chose 
on  their  release  the  profession  which,  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  gave 
them  the  best  opportunity  of  fleecing  the  community.  The  only  man 
who  appears  to  have  attained  an  honorable  eminence  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  simply  as  a  lawyer  was  William  Fitzhugh,  the  de- 
fender of  Beverly  in  his  gallant  stru^le  with  Lord  Culpepper,'  In 
1734  two  lawyers  are  mentioned  who  had  displayed  ability  and 
achieved  legitimate  success  in  their  profession,  although  one  of  them 
was  a  broken-down  London  practitioner.*  Sir  John  Randolph,  for 
many  years  attorney-general,  was  a  conspicuous  and  learned  advocate. 
Bat  the  rarity  of  such  cases  shows  as  clearly  as  the  course  of  legisla- 
tion the  low  standing  of  tbe  legal  profession.  The  increase  of  wealth 
and  civilization  effected  finally  a  change  in  this  respect ;  but  it  is  only 
at  the  close  of  the  colonial  period  that  we  find  men  of  high  position 
and  real  talents  devoting  themselves  to  the  law,  and  only  just  in  sea- 
ton  to  play  an  important  and  leading  part  in  the  conflict  with  the 
mother  country.  It  was  at  this  period  that  such  men  as  Patrick 
Henry,  Jefferson,  George  Mason,  and  Wythe  studied  law,  and  were 
admitted  to  the  bar,  which  found  its  crowning  glory  in  John  Marshall, 
the  greatest  name  of  all  those  which  have  adorned  the  legal  piofcs^ 
uon  in  America. 

The  profession  of  medicine,  which  nowhere  enjoved  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  tbe  consideration  that  it  now  deservedly  possesses,  was 

■  Hakemie, "  PersnsiTe  to  Towns ;"  Coll.  of  Mass.  Uist.  Soc,  I.,  v.,  124. 
*  Haxwell,  Hiit.  Begiitor,  i.,  166.  >  IbiJ.,  i.,  1 19. 
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especially  low  in  Virginia.  Almost  all  the  knowledge  we  ba?e  of  the 
medical  profession  is  from  the  statutes  reUting  to  it,  and  this  U  in 
itself  a  significant  fact  In  1657  laws  were  passed  to  regulate  sur- 
geons, and  the  power  to  settle  fees  was  given  to  the  courts.  A  few 
years  later  bills  of  surgeons  were  made  pleadable  against  the  estate  of 
a  deceased  person,  which  indicates  the  precarious,  half-reeognition  ex- 
tended to  the  profession.  In  the  next  century  elaborate  laws  were 
passed  in  regard  to  physicians,  because  "  sui^geons,  apothecaries,  and 
unskilful  apprentices,  who  exacted  unreasonable  fees,  and  loaded 
their  patients  with  medicine,"  took  up  the  practice  of  the  healing 
art,  to  the  detriment  probably  of  the  good  people  of  Yii^nia. 
Fees  were  fixed  by  this  statute,  one  shilling  per  mile  being  the  rate, 
and  all  medicines  were  to  be  set  forth  in  the  bill.  Two  pounds 
was  to  be  the  price  of  attending  a  common  fracture,  and  twice  as 
much  for  a  compound  one.  Those  physicians  who  held  university 
degrees  were  allowed  to  make  a  double  charge ;'  and  there  were  un- 
doubtedly a  few  of  this  last  class  in  Virginia,  men  of  position  and 
family,  who  had  been  educated  abroad,  and  were  a  credit  to  their  pro- 
fession.* But  their  number  was  very  small,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  dispenser  of  drugs,  the  rndc  village  surgeon  and  barber,  or 
the  unskilful  apprentice,  were  the  representatives  of  medicine  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  were  not  held  in  high  esteem.  The  profession  offered  little 
attraction  to  the  best  part  of  the  community,  was,  as  a  rule,  merely  a 
means  to  more  or  less  ignorant  men  of  making  a  living,  and  had  nei- 
ther social  nor  political  influence. 

As  the  army  and  navy  had  no  existence  in  Vii^inia,  only  one  pro- 
fession now  remains  to  be  accounted  for.  The  clergy  formed  the 
only  professedly  learned  class  in  the  community.*  They  possessed 
considerable  influence,  and  they  were  a  picturesque  element  in  society 
— more,  it  must  be  admitted,  from  their  failings  than  their  virtues. 
But  they  represented  also  a  great  institution  which  had  an  important 
effect  upon  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  to  understand  them  and  the 
Church  which  they  served  involves  a  discussion  of  the  whole  religious 
system. 

John  Smith  and  his  followers  brought  with  them  a  worthy  minis- 
ter of  the  Established  Church,  which  from  that  time  onwai-d  was  pro- 
tected and  fostered  by  the   government  of  Vii^inia.     During   the 
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seventeenth  century  the  Puritan  Bpirit,  which  lenvened  the  whole  of 
English  society,  was  felt  in  Virginia,  and  showed  itself  atronj^ly  in 
the  Church,  Elaborate  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Church 
and  the  clei^y,  and  for  the  propagation  of  the  true  faith,  were  passed 
by  the  early  Assemblies,  and  re-enacted  and  extended  by  atl  their  suc- 
cesBon  in  turn.'  Severn  laws  against  Sabbat b- breaking  exhibit  still 
more  strongly  the  puritanical  spirit  which  pervaded  the  Virginian  es- 
tablishment. Work,  sport,  and  travel  were  prohibited  on  Sunday, 
and  heavy  penalties  were  paid  for  absence  from  divine  service.'  One 
man  was  formally  excommunicated  for  wearing  his  hat  in  church.* 
The  same  stem  quality  of  the  times  was  manifested  in  the  most  rigid 
laws  for  conformity.'  Separatist  meetings  were  broken  up,  and  a 
fine  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  exacted  from  the  participants, 
and  Non-conformists  were  expelled  from  the  colony.  Under  the 
Commonwealth  there  was  some  relaxation,  but  both  Churchmen  and 
Puritans  persecuted  Papists  and  Quakers.  The  former  were  dis- 
^led  from  office;  the  latter  were  thrown  into  prison  without  bail, 
banished,  and  adjudged  to  be  felons  if  they  returned  a  second  time. 
Those  who  brought  in  oy  entertained  Quakers  were  liable  to  heavy 
fioes.*  With  the  Restoration,  the  Established  Church  again  asserted  Its 
supremacy,  and  all  dissenters  came  under  the  ban,  and  were  pilloried 
and  fined.*  Tho  first  sect  to  make  head  against  the  prevailing  intol- 
erance was  the  Presbyterian.  The  conflict  was  carried  on  by  tho  Rev. 
Francis  Makemie,  and  was  supported  by  the  presence  of  a  largo  and 
Dseful  body  of  Scotch -Irish  settlers.  Yet  pastor  and  people  suf- 
fered alike  from  the  laws,  and  even  the  emigrants  from  Londonderry 
could  not  obtain  rect^nition,  but  were  compelled  to  pay  tithes,  and 
forced  out  to  the  frontier.  The  Toleration  Act  of  William  and  Mary 
obtained  only  the  barest  sufferance  for  Makemie  and  his  followers  in 
Vii^nia.'  The  superstitious  side  of  religion  at  this  period  was  not 
without  vitality,  for,  as  late  as  the  year  1705,  Grace  Sherwood  was 
ducked  for  witchcraft.* 

But  with  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  tho  vjgorons, 
tealous,  intolerant  spirit  began  to  decline,  and  the  Church  rapidly 

■  Hening,«9.,  162S-'24, 1032,  ISeO.         *  Ibiit.,  1629, 1632, 1643,  1801, 1T05. 
'  Ibid.,  1640.  *  IliiJ.,  1623,  1846-'46  ;  Footc,  i.,  23. 
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lost  ^oiind  among  the  pROple.  lu  1G99  thure  were  fuir  diaienten 
Ln  Virginia.  Tliree  or  (our  Prwbylurian  meeting  -  iiouaes  itnd  ft 
Quaker  conventicle  were  the  only  places  of  worsliip  outsido  the  pale 
of  the  Church.'  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  luoro  than  half  the 
population  were  dissenters,  and  in  the  shock  of  war  tho  old  Esbiblisli- 
ment  wuiit  helplessly  and  hopelessly  to  pieces,  unregrettcd,  apparently, 
by  any  one.  The  course  and  rcaaoDs  of  the  chsugu  can  be  readily 
followed.  The  reaction  which  ensued  after  the  intense  spiritual  eX' 
citemeiit  of  the  sctentcenth  century  produced  a  species  of  religioua 
lethnrgy  in  the  eighteenth.  Frigid  morality,  a  well-bred  abhorrence 
of  anything  like  zeal,  and  a  worldly  indifference,  characterixed  the 
English  clergymen  of  the  latter  period,  and  their  Virginian  brethren  aa 
well.  The  colonial  miiiiatera  were  an  a  class  ruder  and  narrower  than 
those  of  the  mother  country,  and  their  coldness  and  indiSereoce  to 
great  religious  principles  showed  themselves  more  plainly  and  coarse- 
ly;  but  the  essential  spirit  of  both  the  imperial  and  the  provincial 
Church  was  the  same.  The  results,  too,  were  identical.  Religion  d»-  ■ 
dined,  and  "paganism,  atheism,  and  sectaries"  began'  to  prevail.' 
"  Quakers,"  says  Colonel  Byrd,  "  prevail  in  Nanscuiond  County,  for 
the  want  of  ministers  to  pilot  [)Coplc  a  better  way  to  heaven."  Cler- 
gymen would  not  go  there  because  the  tobacco,  in  which  their  sala- 
ries were  paid,  was  bad;  and  the  honest  colonel,  who  retained  the  old 
spirit,  and  would  not  have  permitted  on  Sunday  any  work  but  that 
of  charity,  self-preservation,  or  necessity,  wonders  rather  grimly  that 
Jesuits  and  Furitans  liaie  not  seized  on  so  promising  a  field.* 

Although  the  Jesuit  and  the  Puritan  did  not  come,  the  reli^ous 
revival  which  swept  over  England  with  Wesley  broke  out  with  great 
force  in  the  province.  But  the  Virginians  dealt  with  this  movement 
in  more  simple  and  vii^orous  fashion  than  did  their  English  cousins. 
Not  long  before,  the  Presbyterians,  who  had  taken  the  field  more  than 
half  a  century  earlier,  supported  by  a  strong  and  growing  element  of 
the  population,  had  wrested  frotn  Governor  Gooch  promises  of  tolera- 
tion to  those  of  their  faith  who  were  puiihing  the  settlements  on  the 
western  frontier.'  Immediate  advantage  w;is  taken  of  this  relaxa- 
tion, and  some  of  the  leading  clet^ymcn,  eloquent  and  earnest  men, 
began  an  active  proselyting,*  which  soon  aroused  the  latent  hostility 

'  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Collcclions,  Ist  wrics.  v..  124, 
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of  the  raliDg  Church ;  and  the  Presbyteriann,  who  had  borne  for  so 
many  years  the  brunt  of  the  battle  in  behalf  of  the  righte  of  con- 
science, were  the  first  to  feci  the  wrath  aroused  by  their  renewed  actiV' 
ity.  Oooch  joined  in  the  resistance  to  the  new  doctrines,  and  in- 
dictmenta  were  found  against  the  Presbyterian  clergy  for  their  un- 
liceased  preaching.'  But  the  character  and  respectability  of  the 
I^esbyt^rians  saved  them  from  the  savage  attacks  made  upon  the 
tiambler  and  more  energetic  sects  which  sprang  up  with  the  revival. 
The  Moravians,  New  Lights,  and  Baptists  were  denounced  by  Gooch 
in  1746  in  a  charge  to  the  grand-jury,  and  in  the  following  year 
their  meetings  were  forbidden.*  The  Baptists  suffered  moat  severely. 
Th«r  meetings  were  broken  up  by  rough  crowds,  their  preachers 
were  thrown  into  prison,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  ignominy,  and 
the  moh  invaded  their  baptismal  services,  and  abused  and  assaulted 
the  participants,  who  were  beaten  and  maltreated  in  every  way.* 
This  antiquated  method  of  dealing  with  religious  differences  of  opin- 
ion was  due  not  to  zeal,  but  to  interest  The  Established  Church 
was  one  of  the  appendages  of  the  Virginian  aristocracy.  They  con- 
trolled the  vestries  and  the  ministers.  The  parisli  chtirch  stood  not 
infrequently  on  the  estate  of  the  great  plnnter  who  had  built  and 
managed  it.*  The  ruling  class,  therefore,  regarded  the  revival  as  an 
attack  upoD  property  and  vested  rights,  and  as  an  assault  upon  one 
of  the  bulwarks  of  society.  It  was  the  conservative  opposed  to  the 
innovating  spirit  The  conservative  element  had  the  political  power, 
and  they  pnt  down  the  innovators  with  a  high  hand.  In  all  attacks 
upon  the  Baptists,  the  magistrates,  who  were  of  the  ruling  class  in  the 
province,  were  the  most  active.*  Peyton  Randolph,  bearing  the  first 
name  in  Vii^inia,  headed  the  opposition  to  giving  licenses  to  the 
Presbyterians.* 

Such  a  policy  could  have  but  one  result  The  dissenting  sects 
were  full  of  vitality,  and  they  grew  apace,  while  the  E^itablishcd 
Chnrch,  maintained  simply  as  part  of  a  social  system,  declined  with 
proportionate  rapidity.  Good  judges  estimated  the  number  of  din- 
senters  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  as  comprising  two-thirds  of  the 
population.*      The  intolerance  and  persecution  of  the  ruling  class 

'  Foote,  it,  188, 188.  »  Burtie,  iii.,  1 19,  125. 
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awakened  the  active  indignation  of  the  coming  Iraders  in  the  iww  Wl  ' 
of  pulilicul  development.  The  gcntlo  Dnturu  of  young  Jamea  Madi- 
son WHS  deeply  slirrcd  by  the  h&nlt  treatiueDt  of  the  iwctaric*,  sad  hv 
exerted  himself  strongly  against  their  oppreasors.'  Thu  powerful  ha- 
mrin  sympathies  and  libenii  views  of  Thoinits  JcSersoii  broiiglit  him 
to  similar  conclusions,  which  nipiJly  nairmd  ground  nmoti};  thu  rev- 
olutionary leaders.  The  shock  of  war  precipitated  the  inevitablo  re- 
sult. The  dissenters  to  a  man  almost  wcro  on  tho  patriotic  eido,*and 
puhlic  opinion  could  not  consistently  overlook  religious  froodom  in  A 
Btni^lo  for  political  liberty.  After  a  short,  sharp  conflict  the  privi- 
leges of  the  old  Established  Church  veto  swept  away,  and  all  faiths 
became  equsl  before  the  law.*  The  fall  ol  the  Church  revealed  pain- 
fully its  low  condition  ;  the  substunco  had  gone,  nnd  nothing  rcmaiD-  | 
ed  but  the  husks.  As  soon  as  the  State  support  was  withdmwn,  Uis  I 
whole  edifice  of  the  Church  went  to  pieces,  for  it  had  no  genuine 
religious  strength.  Kcligloas  indifieteuce  was  found  to  prevail  every- 
where; the  people  seemed  to  bftvo  no  religious  sense;  the  chnrchsa*] 
fell  into  ruin  and  neglect;  the  sen-ice  of  the  Churuh  was,  iibimdoned, 
not  only  in  outlying  parishes,  but  in  many  of  the  towns,  and  the  leg- 
acy of  irreligion  was  all  that  the  Church  of  England  bequeathed  to 
Virginia.* 

This  religious  indifference  had  of  course  existed  for  manv  years, 
but  it  was  covered  up  by  forms  and  by  the  strong  shelter  of  the  State. 
The  organization  of  the  Church  had  real  power  and  meaning,  although 
the  spiritual  force  had  decayed.  At  the  close  of  the  French  war  there 
were  in  Virginia  sixty  or  seventy  pari'-hes  of  the  Established  Clmrch, 
and  these  were  governed  by  the  \estrics,  which  were  very  important 
and  active  bodies.  They  represented  all  the  local  and  municipal  gov- 
ernment there  was  in  Viririnia,  and  had  attained,  moreover,  a  com- 
manding position  in  Church  affairs.  At  an  early  day  secular  func- 
tions were  assigned  to  them  by  the  Burgesses.  They  were  to  make 
returns  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  piosent  for  crimes  under  the 
statutes  against  vice,  command  the  sheriff  to  hold  the  election  for  Bur- 
gesses, and  assist  the  county  courts  in  building  workhouses.  To  the 
vestry  belonged  the  duty  of  " processioning  the  land"  once  in  four 
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fears,  &nd  upon  tbem  devolved  the  care  of  roads  and  ferries.'  Thus 
far  they  corresponded  to  the  English  vestries  and  the  New  England 
town-meeting;  and,  as  might  he  imagined,  became  in  time  of  revolu- 
tion a  nucleus  of  opposition.*  Their  ecclesiastical  powers  were  more 
extended.  In  the  time  of  the  Commonvrcalth,  and  under  Bacon's 
brief  rale,  they  obtained  rights  which  were  never  wrong  from  them.' 
The  most  important  was  the  power  of  raising  the  salarj  of  the  minis- 
ter, and  they  also  made  good  their  claim  to  the  right  of  controlling  the 
indnction,  after  bitter  contests  with  the  Governor  and  Commissary. 
They  were  able  to  hire  their  ministers  from  year  to  year,  and  thus 
kept  their  pastors  entirely  at  their  mercy,  crippling  the  Governor's 
power  of  inducting  for  life  completely,  and  not  infrequently  they 
handled  their  spiritual  guides  very  roughly.*  By  a  law  of  the  Com- 
monwealth period  all  affairs  of  the  vestry  and  Church  were  assigned 
to  the  control  of  the  members  of  the  parish,  and  the  Restoration  sim- 
ply obliged  the  vestry  to  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy,  allegiance,  and 
conformity  to  the  Charcb  of  England,  but  did  not  revoke  their  right 
of  settling  the  minister's  salary.*  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the 
vestries,  consisting  of  twelve  of  the  parish,  were  chosen  by  the  heads 
of  families,  and  were  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  class.*  Washington, 
Henry,  the  Randolphs,  and  the  Lees  fairly  represent  the  kind  of  men 
who  sat  at  these  local  boards,  and  thus  controlled  the  sources  of  polit- 
ical power.' 

The  head  of  the  Church  was  the  royal  Governor,  to  whom  belong- 
ed, nominally  at  least,  the  right  of  induction,  while  the  supervision  of 
ecclesiastical  matters  was  intrusted  to  a  commissary  appointed  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  paid  from  the  royal  quit-rents.*  Attempts 
were  made  to  substitute  a  bishop  for  the  commissary ;  but,  though 
often  renewed,  they  never  succeeded,  and  invariably  aroused  a  most 
bitter  resistance.  Among  the  many  causes  of  hostility  to  England 
was  the  dread  of  a  bishop,  and  the  efforts  to  bring  about  such  an  ap- 
pointment did  much  to  injure  the  Church  and  render  unpopular  the 
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clergymen  who  advocated  it'  Tliia  office  of  commisiary  and  that  of 
president  of  the  eollege,  whicli,  excupt  in  one  ense,  alwHj-s  went  wllli 
it,  was  a  high  and  important  one,  uniting,  «h^D  in  the  hands  of  a 
strong  man  like  James  Blair,  much  political  as  well  as  religious  pow- 
er.' But,  althoui^h  the  commissarira  were  oftCD  able  to  euccessfiilly 
resist  the  Governor  and  maintain  tbeir  own  independciiee,  they  were 
not  able  to  keep  up  the  character  of  the  clergy. 

The  ministers  of  the  Church  were  an  important  class  in  Virginia. 
By  a  law  of  lti96  their  aalary  was  Rxed  at  16.000  pounds  of  tobacco, 
and  this  stipend  waa  largely  increased  by  legal  fees  for  marriages,  fu- 
nerals, and  christenings.'  They  were  also  given  by  law  a  glebe  and  a 
parsonage,  supplied  by  the  vestry  at  the  cost  of  the  parish.  In  the 
acvcntccnlh  century,  although  ihcro  were  undoubtctlly  many  advent' 
urcrs  and  scapegracea  from  England'  among  the  clergy,  the  body  of 
the  profession  appear  to  have  been  honest  and  zcalons  men,  not  highly 
educated,  but  fuitliful  and  sufficient  in  their  discharge  of  duty.  Dur- 
ing the  eighteentli  century  they  rapidly  declined  in  character,  altbou)^ 
to  the  last  they  formed  an  important  and  pictnresqno  element  in  Vir- 
ginian life.  The  overpowering  influence  of  the  vestries,  the  transat- 
lantic patronage  which  filled  the  ministry,and  the  foreign  extraction 
of  manv  of  the  incumbents  of  livings  did  much  toward  the  degener- 
acy uf  the  clergy.  But  the  main  cause  was  to  be  found  in  the  cold 
and  worldly  spirit  which  characterized  the  Church  of  England  at  this 
time,  both  at  home  and  abr()ad.  With  some  esceptlons,  the  Virginian 
clergy  aped  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  laity.  Most  of  them  were 
men  who  cultivated  their  glebes  like  other  planters,  preaching  once  a 
week,  and  performing  the  other  services  <if  the  Church  for  the  sake  of 
an  addition  to  their  ineome.  Their  morals  were  loose,  and  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  profession  was  low.  Hero  and  there  might  be  found 
a  man  of  exemplary  life  and  high  character;  but  the  average  parson 
was  coarse  and  rough,  and  iiis  parishioners  might  be  thankful  if  he 
was  not  also  a  drunkard  and  a  gambicr.  They  hunted  the  fox  and 
raced  horses,  they  pliiycd  cards,  turned  marriages,  christenings,  and 
funerals  alike  into  revels,  and  sat  out  the  stoutest  planter  after  dinner, 
to  finally  accompany  him  under  the  table.  One  reverend  gentleman 
bawled  to  his  chnroh-warden  during  coniuumion,  "  Here,  George,  this 
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bread  is  not  fit  for  a  dog,"  Another  commemorated  hiB  church  and 
office  by  fighting  a  duel  in  the  graveyard.  Another  received  a  regu- 
lar stipend  for  preaching  four  sermons  annually  gainst  atheism,  gam- 
bling, racing,  and  swearing,  although  be  was  notorious  as  a  gambler, 
swearer,  and  horse-racer.  Still  another,  of  great  physical  strength, 
thrashed  bis  vestry  soundly,  and  then  added  insult  to  injury  by  preach- 
ing to  them  next  day  from  the  tent,  "  And  I  contended  with  them, 
and  cursed  them,  and  smote  certain  of  them,  and  plucked  otf  their 
hair."'  One  married  a  wealthy  widow,  although  he  had  a  wife  liv- 
ing in  England.  Another  was  brought  before  the  magistrate,  a  fel- 
low-clergy inaD,  for  drinking  and  carousing  on  Christmas-eve ;  and  yet 
another  is  remembered  who,  after  dinner  every  Sunday  with  the  great 
planter  of  the  neighborhood,  was  tied  in  his  chaise  and  sent  home 
with  a  servant.  At  every  race-course  and  cock-pit  might  be  seen  rev- 
erend divines  betting  on  the  contending  birds  or  horses.'  The  petty 
tradesmen  would  not  trust  them  beyond  their  salary,  and  extorted 
one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  for  interest.  They  were  both  ex- 
travagant and  poor.*  The  list  of  clerical  exploits  in  card-playing, 
horse -racing,  fox-hunting,  and  drinking  might  be  extended  indefi- 
nitely. Worthy  Bishop  Meade,  who  recounts  their  doings  with  much 
sorrow,  says  "  There  was  not  only  defective  preaching  but,  as  might 
be  expected,  most  evil  living  among  the  clei^y."  The  natural  result, 
already  described,  followed,  and  the  revival  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, headed  by  the  Baptists,  Wesley  an  s,  Moravians,  and  "  New  Lights," 
broke  down  the  old  clergy  and  their  abuses  together.  Tiien  came 
the  ill-advised  struggle  for  salaries,  famons  as  "The  Parson's  Cause," 
the  fatuous  effort  to  procure  a  bishop,  and  a  fatal  indecision  and  luke- 
warmness  in  the  contest  with  England.  Tiic  Revolution  was  a  fin- 
ishing-stroke, and  the  old  Church  of  Virginia  perished  with  as  much 
jnstice,  and  as  completely,  as  did  the  English  Catholic  Church  under 
Henry  VIII. 

If  it  fared  ill  with  the  learned  professions  in  Vii^inia,  the  case  was 
no  better  in  regard  to  trade  and  industry,  which  have  risen  to  such 
commanding  positions  in  modem  times.  The  representatives  of  these 
important  interests  did  not  even  attain  to  the  dignity  of  a  class.  There 
were  a  few  merchants  in  Norfolk ;  but  the  tiadcsmen  were  merely 
small  shopkeepers,  scattered  about  among  the  little  towns.     Other 
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petty  retailers  were  established  at  tbe  county  scats,  where  they  kept 
the  one  store  of  the  naighborhooil,  whii;h  formed,  with  the  inn  and 
court-house,  the  county  town.'  Others,  again,  travelled  about  tbe  coun- 
try, exchanging  their  goods  for  tobacco,  and  pushing  even  beynnd  the 
mountains  to  traffic  with  the  frontiersmen  and  Indians  for  fnrs,  the 
savagea  otlcring  an  inviting  and  lucrative  market,  in  wliich  even  th« 
great  planters  were  not  ashamed  to  share.'  Tiiese  small  trnders  car- 
ried on  a  thriving  buuDew,  preying  upon  the  necessities  of  the  plant- 
ers and  clergy,  and  extorting  ruinous  interest  whenever  they  gave 
credit.  There  was,  indeed,  but  little  eneouragcment  for  a  mercantile 
class,  The  nicrcliants  fared  best;  bat  were  obliged  to  give  long  cred- 
it, and  take  tlieir  pay  in  tobacco,  on  which,  from  its  fluctuation,  there 
were  often  serious  losses.  The  tradesmen  had  no  markets,  and  had 
either  to  raise  com  and  stock  themselves,  or  take  them  in  payioent. 
All  exchange  wns  slow  and  cumbn)ua,and  bnaincss  dragged  heavily. 
It  was,  in  fact,  essentially  petty,  for  almost  everything  of  necessity, 
and  all  manufactured  grtlctea  were  imported  by  the  plantcra  direct 
from  England,'  and  tbe  shipping  was  entirely  in  the  bnnds  of  Eng- 
lish merchants  and  uatives  of  the  other  colonics.*  Descending  h  step 
lower,  we  find  that,  except  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Norfolk 
and  tlic  sea-coast,'  there  were  few  or  no  mechanics.'  The  ruder  and 
most  necessary  arts  were  practised  on  every  plantation  by  slaves  trained 
for  the  purpose,  and  each  landlord  had  in  this  way  his  own  workmen.' 
All  articles  requiring  any  skill  in  manufacture,  and  even  many  of  the 
simplest  in  domestic  use,  were  brought  ready-made  from  England.' 
Such  mechanics  as  there  were  had,  in  many  cases,  to  gain  a  precariooa 
livelihood  by  travelling  about  among  the  plantations,  obtaining  the 
odd  bits  of  work  for  which  the  slaves  wore  incompetent.* 

The  condition  of  the  tridtsmcn,  merchants,  and  mechanics  implies 
great  lack  of  nriety  in  natural  products,  and  a  very  low  state  of  in- 
dustries of  all  sorts  Indeed,  no  sneecssfui  attempts  had  been  made 
to  utilise  the  reiouri,es  of  the  country.  Good  cattle  and  horses 
abounded  and  the  eipoitUion  of  wheat  had  risen  to  five  hundred 
thousand  bushels,"  but  other  exports,  which  included  pork,  cider. 
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bar -iron,  and  indiga,  togctlier  with  beef  and  lumber  from  Norfolk 
to  the  West  Indies,  were  trifling  in  amount.'  The  valuable  fisheries, 
from  which  at  first  much  had  been  expected,  were  wholly  neglected.' 
In  the  earliest  times  great  results  had  been  anticipated  from  vineyards 
and  silk  culture,  and  legislative  encounigeraent  had  been  freely  given.' 
But  neither  of  these  induatriea  ever  came  to  anything.  "We  hear  of 
isolated  cases  where  wine  was  successfully  made,'  and  bopes  of  rais- 
ing silk  were  never  entirely  abandoned.  Here  and  there  silk  was 
made  and  woven,  and  there  is  ao  account  of  a  silk  suit  made  by  a 
yonng  Virginian  girl  fur  Washington,*  bilt  this  was  all.  Other  and 
more  useful  manufactures  fared  little  better,  tn  the  seventeenth 
century  an  act  of  the  Legislature  obliged  the  counties  to  act  up  and 
maintain  looms,  and  employ  a  weaver,  but  even  this  violent  legisla- 
tion had  little  effect'  Cotton  was  grown  in  small  quantities  before 
the  Revolution ;  and  a  coarse  fabric  used  by  the  lower  classes,  and 
known  as  Virginia  cloth,  was  woven  on  the  plantations.'  Early  en- 
conrag(:nient  had  been  given  by  the  Assembly  to  the  manufacture  of 
linen;  but  as  late  as  the  year  1730  it  was  found  necessary  to  offer 
premiuQis  for  its  production,  which,  even  with  this  artificial  stimulus, 
remained  very  trifling,  and  had  little  more  than  a  bare  existence.'  So 
great  was  the  lack  of  capital  and  enterprise  that  even  the  gri^^mills 
were  few  and  poor,  and  the  advantage  of  grinding  their  own  corn  was 
resigned  by  the  Virginians  to  other  colonics.'  Nothing  shows  more 
strikingly  the  absolute  dearth  of  manufactures  and  the  industrial  de- 
pendencc^of  the  country  than  Beverly's  lament,  in  1720,  over  the  shlft- 
lessness  and  indolence  of  his  countrymen.  '  Chairs,  tables,  stools,  chests, 
boxes,  cart-wheels,  and  even  bowls  and  birchen  brooms,  were  imported." 
The  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  was  likewise  wholly  unde- 
veloped," except  as  to  iron,  of  which  there  was  an  insignificant  pro- 
duction.    Governor  Spotswood  and  some  of  his  friends  had  opened 
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iroD  mines,  nnd  built  ior^fts  at  GermannA,  nnd  others  had  been  started 

in  various  parU  of  the  province  by  individual  pIflDlers.'  Tlie  industry 
ronchcd  llic  <lii;nity  of  exportation,  but  it  was  depressed  and  ulniost 
mined  by  Kn^listt  dutioa  and  inanagenicnt ;  and,  al thou gb  always  re- 
ceiving legislative  aid,  its  existence  was  so  feeble  that  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Ax.'ri'mbly  exempted  all  penwns  employed  in  the  iron-worka 
from  taxation  nud  militia  duty.*  Most  of  the  forges,and,  indeed,  most 
of  tiic  in  an  11  f  lie  tu  ring  of  all  sorts  was  carried  on  by  the  Uormans  and 
Irish,  who  had  settled  in  the  West,  beyond  the  mountains.' 

Tlic  evphination  of  the  condition  of  trade  and  industry  ix  to  be 
found  in  the  absorption  of  the  populatiun  in  the  cullivHtton  of  tobacco.* 
There  has  never  been  a  commnnity,  probably,  in  which  any  one  i^reat 
staple  has  played  such  a  part  as  in  Virginia,  Tobacco  founded  the 
colony  and  gave  it  wealth.  It  was  the  currency  of  Virginia ;  as  bad  a 
one  a»  could  be  devised,  and  flnetnating  with  every  crop;  yet  it  retun- 
cd  its  place  as  circulating  medium  despite  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
to  introduce  specie.*  The  clergy  were  paid  and  tftxes  were  levied  by 
the  Burgesses  in  tobacco.  The  whole  prosperity  of  the  colony  rested 
upon  it  for  more  than  a  century,  and  it  was  not  until  the  period  of 
the  Revolution  that  other  crops  began  to  come  in  and  replace  it' 
The  fluctuations  in  tobacco  caused  the  first  conflict  with  England, 
brought  on  by  the  violence  of  the  clergy,  and  paved  the  way  for  re- 
sistance' In  tobacco  the  Virginian  estimated  his  income  and  the 
value  of  everything  be  possessed  ;  and  in  its  various  functions,  as  well 
as  in  its  method  of  cultivation,  it  had  a  strong  effect  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  people. 

As  early  as  the  year  1614  tobacco  had  become  the  staple,  and 
plants  were  growing  in  the  streets  of  Jamestown.  Sudden  wealth, 
over-production,  famine,"  laws  to  limit  planting  and  enforcing  the 
sowing  of  corn,  and  quarrels  with  England,  were  the  first-fruits  of 
the  new  crop.  Then  followed  more  over-production,  falling  prices, 
financial  ruin,  attempts  to  raise  prices  artificially,  and  occasional  plant- 
cutting  riots  of  a  desperate  character."     Every  interest  centred  in  the 
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great  staple  as  it  rose  and  fell  with  each  ensuing  year,  while  its  use  as 
money  never  failed  to  give  an  unhealthy  incentive  to  its  lavish  and 
exclusive  prodaction.  It  was,  too,  alvsays  a  sore  subject  with  Eng- 
land; and  the  "Case  of  the  Planters  of  Tobacco,"  in  1T33,  presents 
a  sad  pictnre  of  the  losses  inflicted  by  the  mother  country  by  extor 
tionate  duties,  and,  what  was  ranch  worse,  by  fraud,  corruption,  clip- 
ping, and  favoritism  of  all  sorts  in  the  custom -house.'  Tobacco- 
planting  tnade  slaves  necessary  and  profitable,  and  fastened  slavery 
upon  the  province.  The  method  of  cultivation,  requiring  intense  la- 
bor and  watching  for  a  short  period,  and  permitting  complete  idle- 
ness for  the  rest  of  the  year,  fostered  habits  which  alternated  between 
feverish  exertion  and  languid  indolence.'  The  immense  returns,  and 
the  fact  of  staking  the  year's  income  on  the  result  of  a  short  period, 
81  well  as  the  rude  practice  of  growing  the  plants  until  the  land  was 
exhansted,  and  then  letting  it  go  wild  again,  and  clearing  fresh  acres, 
all  tended  to  produce  extravagance,  recklessness,  improvidence,  and  a 
spirit  of  speculation  among  the  people.*  As  the  whole  commercial  ex- 
istence of  the  State  rested  on  obtaining  a  market  for  tobacco,  the  gov- 
ernment took  every  measure  to  maintain  a  high  standard  in  respect 
to  quality.  Warehouses  were  established  at  an  early  period,  and  a 
system  of  inspection  ot^anized  which  was  both  severe  and  thorough.* 
Just  before  the  Revolution  the  exportation  of  tobacco,  including  a 
small  quantity  from  North  Carolina,  had  risen  from  sixty  thousand, 
in  1759,  to  one  hundred  thousand  hogsheads,  was  worth  nearly  a 
million  ponnda  sterling,  and  employed  about  three  hundred  vessels.' 
From  the  distant  plantations  the  tobacco  was  floated  down  on  canoes 
lashed  together,  and  cnrrying  eight  or  nine  hogsheads,  as  far  as  the 
head  of  navigation,  where  there  vaa  a  warehouse,  and  a  small  town 
springing  np  around  it ;  but  the  trade  was  chieRy  carried  on  by  the 
planters  themselves.*  The  vessels  from  England  worked  their  way 
np  the  river,  delivered  their  manufactured  articles,  and  loaded  with 
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tobacco  at  tlio  planter's  own  wharf,  picking  np  a  full  c«rgo  by  «  Mfr 
cession  of  sueli  visits.  This  simple  &nd  lordly  systi'ni  Imd  begnn  to 
decliae  slightly,  but  It  was  still  rauiiitaiticd  very  gcnornlly  at  the  period 
of  the  Ri?vr>liiliun.' 

By  a  gradual  process  of  elimination  we  have  seen  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tlip  I'lei^  and  the  lawyers — the  Utter  just  rising  into  prom- 
inenco  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  contuty — both  numerical- 
ly small,  classes,  the  people  of  Vii^inia  were  wholly  agncultural,  and 
furtbcr,  thnt  they  wera  devoted  to  the  production  of  a  single  great 
staple.  It  only  remains  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  planters  to  classify 
them,  and  become  acquunted  with  their  education,  atniiHements,  opin- 
ions, and  daily  lives  and  oceapations,  in  order  to  understand  thor- 
oughly the  Virginia  of  the  last  century. 

When  Sniitb  And  bis  companions  landed  at  Jamestown,  the  art 
colonization  was  but  little  understood.  Tlie  first  setllere  were  for 
most  part  idle  and  dissolute  adventurers,  attracted  solely  by  the  hop* 
of  speedy  fortune;  and  they  were  not  improved  by  the  sweepings  of 
the  Loudon  stri'cts,  sent  out  to  people  the  colony  and  aft  n^t  indented 
servants,  nor  by  the  convicts,  whose  transportiition  to  America  was  a 
bitter  grievance  against  the  mother  country,  down  even  to  the  Revoln- 
tion.'  It  would  be  wholly  wrong,  however,  to  suppose  that  immigrants 
of  this  sort  were  a  controlling  element,  or  even  one  which  had  a  mark- 
ed effect  on  the  quality  of  the  population.  The  Virginians  sprang 
from  a  tine  English  stock.  Many  younger  sons  of  wealthy  or  noble 
families,  many  of  the  yeomanry,  and  many  of  the  merchanl-class  eame 
to  Vii^inia.  The  Cavalier  element  predominated  after  the  great  rebel- 
lion; but  there  was  also  an  infusion  of  I'uritans  with  their  charac- 
teristic qualities  of  atrengtii  and  tenacity.  There  was,  in  addition,  a 
small  Huguenot  immigration,  wholly  good  in  its  results,  and  which 
was  rapidly  fused  with  the  dominant  race.'  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a  lai^  nnmlicr  of  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  came 
out,'  who,  with  Germans  from  the  middle  colonies,  pushed  out  to  the 
frontier,  and  did  much  to  open  up  the  western  country.*  Even  in 
the  aggregate,  howeier,  the  foreign  elements  were  small,  and  without 
effect  on  the  people,  who  may  be  accurately  described  as  thoroughly 
and  essentially  English. 
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With  no  towns,  no  diversity  of  pursuits,  no  important  learned  pro- 
fessions, scarcely  any  opportunity  for  constant  and  liberalizing  social 
friction,  aad  with  a  cuiiipHrntively  small  population  scattered  over  a 
iarfje  area,  much  of  wliieL  was  still  a  wilderness,  the  strnctnrc  of  Vir- 
^nian  society  was,  as  mi^ht  be  expected,  very  simple.  There  were 
four  classes  in  the  community.  The  African  slaves,  who  formed  near- 
ly one-half  of  the  populatiou,  were  the  lowest  element;  then,  divided 
from  the  negroes  by  the  impassable  gulf  of  race  and  blood,  came  the 
iodeoted  servants  and  poor  whites ;  then  the  middle  class  of  small 
fanners  and  planters ;  and  then  at  the  top  the  great  landlords,  who 
ruled  and  represented  Virfrinia.  These  divisions  were  supported  and 
maintained  by  a  strong  belief  in  social  distinction,  and  they  increased 
b  power  and  meaning  as  they  descended.' 

Beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale,  we  find  the  African 
slaves,  altliough  far  from  being,  as  they  afterward  became,  the  one 
decisive  influence  in  the  conduct  of  Vii^inia,  a  numerous  body,  im- 
portant to  the  material  interests  of  the  province,  and  by  their  verv 
existence  producing  deep  and  lasting  effects  upon  the  character  of  the 
whole  population.  For  fifty  years  after  the  first  ill-omened  cargo  of 
human  beings  had  been  landed  at  Jamestown,  but  few  slaves  seem  to 
have  been  imported,  and  the  sparse  legislation  in  regard  to  them 
shows  that  they  formed  neither  an  important  nor  formidable  ele- 
ment,* The  only  severe  legislation  was  directed  to  the  prevention  of 
illicit  intercourse  between  the  races,  which  was  punished  by  public 
whipping  and  penance  in  church  inflicted  upon  the  guilty  white 
man.'  In  the  year  1667  it  was  declared  that  baptism  did  not  exempt 
from  bondage ;'  and  after  this  period  legislation  becomes  rapidly  more 
stringent,  servile  rebellion  begins  to  cast  its  shadi>w  over  the  country, 
and  a  tone  of  dread  is  perceptible  in  the  acts  of  the  Assembly,  to  all 
of  which  the  negro  insurrection  on  the  Northern  Neck  in  1687  gave 
terrible  meaning.  Prom  that  time  forth  the  slave  laws  have  but  one 
<)uality,  that  of  ferocity  engendered  by  fear.'  It  is  only  possible  to 
give  a  bare  outline  of  this  legislation,  which  filled  many  pages  of  the 
statute-book ;  but  it  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.     The  slaves 

■  Id  regard  to  classes  in  Virginia,  see  Win'ii  Lifu  of  Patrick  Ileiin',  p.  32 ;  An. 
bare;,  ii.,  380 ;  RochefoucauM,  l,  S»  ;  Smytb,  i.,  65  ;  Riccs's  Life  of  Madisua,  i., 
49, 78, 79 ;  compare  also  Wirt's  description  of  tcnany  in  tbe  Britiali  Spv. 

*  Burlie,  ii.,  30»;  Hening,  1040,  I6ei-'eS,  ISSS;  Foote,  ii.,  l.-iS  ;  1)171—3000 
negroes  In  the  colon;. 

•  Hening,  1629, 1646.  •  Ibid,,  1067.  '  Burke,  ii.,  300. 
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Lnd  no  rigLu  wtticit  any  wliite  man  was  bound  to  respect.  Tboy 
could  not  gntliiT  at  feasts  or  burinls,'  and  if  found  away  from  their 
planbition  nitliijut  a  certitiuat«  tbey  received  twenty  lashes  at  the 
public  expense,  Htid  thirty  if  they  raised  their  liaud  against  a  Chris- 
tian,' If  a  master  killed  a  resisting  slave,  it  was  no  felony,  for  no 
nian  could  be  presumed  to  have  any  "mallei?  prepense"  in  destroying 
his  own  property.'  It  was  no  felony  to  kill  a  slave  while  correcting 
him,'  and  slaves  were  debarred  from  giving  evidence  except  at  the  trial 
of  one  of  their  own  race  for  a  capital  oSence.'  If  they  ded  from 
servitude  they  were  proclaimed  by  the  Assembly  to  be  outlaws,  and 
could  then  be  killed  at  sight  by  any  one,  a  reward  bein^  sometimos 
offered,  or  caslialed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sheriff.  The  public  purse 
reimbursed  the  owner  if  the  Klave  was  slain,  and  the  sui^on  in  the 
second  case  was  liable  in  damngos  if  his  patient  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  operation.'  Tbey  were  not  allowed  to  carrj-  arms,  or  even  to 
have  dogs,  and  the  officers  of  militia  were  ordered  to  search  all  negro 
huts  for  concealed  weapons  Even  the  free  negroes  who  served  in 
the  militia  wore  finally  deprived  of  this  privilege,  and  confined  tr> 
servile  employments  when  on  military  duty.'  Every  one  was  de- 
terred from  aiding  or  harl)oritig  runaways  by  the  severest  penalties. 
Stealing  a  slave  was  felony  without  benefit  of  clei^y,  and  was  ranked 
among  crimes  as  equivalent  to  the  murder  of  a  friendly  Indian.' 
Great  importance  was  attached  to  keeping  the  races  separate,  and 
the  dominant  class  pure  in  blood.  Any  white  man,  bond  or  free, 
marrying  a  negress,  was  to  be  banished,  and  at  a  later  period  was 
thrown  into  prison  and  fined,  while  the  officiating  clergyman  paid  a 
penalty  of  ten  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  nearly  a  whole  year's 
salary.'  The  doctrine  of  }>artus  gtquitur  ventrem,  rigidly  enforced 
i^ainst  both  bastards  and  legitimate  children,  had  the  same  dividing 
tendency.'"  Emancipation  was  hampered ;  being  in  England  was  no 
discharge,  and  the  condition  of  free  negroes  was  little  better  than 
that  of  the  slaves."  They  were  simply  property  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  and,  as  such,  were  taxed,  passed  ax  chattels,  and  could  be  annexed 
to  the  land  by  the  tenant  in  tail."  But  Ihey  were  a  very  perilous  sort 
of  property,  and  their  increase   was  very  rapid  and  very  alarming, 

I  Ilfning,  I681V         •  IhLil.  >  Ibid.,lH>;9, 17^3;  Foote,i.,23. 

*  Tilling,  I7".V         '  [Lid.,  173!;.  17-14.  '  [bid.,  1701, 1709, 1723. 

1  Ibid.,  1723. 1738,  175S,  17J7.  •  Ibi.i,,  1670.  1732,  1748. 

'  Ibid.,  leul,  l-aa.  '"  ibid,.  infil-'li2, 1748;  Foote,i.,23. 

'■  Ilcning,  IG68, 1691, 1748, 1762.  "   Ibid.,  168J,  1720,  1727, 1732. 
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especially  toward  the  niiddio  of  the  eighteenth  century.'  The  aax- 
iety  thus  stiraulated  was  first  expressed  in  renewed  legislation  of  the 
most  frightful  character,  which  may  be  exemplified  by  a  single  clause 
providing  that  slaves  found  abroad  at  night  without  a  license  should 
be  dismembered.'  This  repressive  movement  was  repiaccd  by  a  de- 
sire to  check  importation,  and  a  wish  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  negroes.  Some  of  the  moat  barbarous  penalties  were  curtailed, 
better  opportunity  of  obtaining  justice  in  the  courts  was  given,  and 
slight  modifications  were  everywhere  apparent.*  The  movement  in 
this  direction  went  so  far  that  the  slave-trade  became  one  of  the 
grievances  against  England,  embodied  in  tlic  original  draft  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  and  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution  even 
led  to  projects  of  emancipation,  and  the  foundation  of  societies  for 
that  purpose.  But  even  at  this  time  the  life  of  a  black  was  held  very 
cheap.  Juries  would  not  convict  for  the  murder  of  a  slave,  and  UK- 
interest  in  emancipation,  which  was  languid  at  best,  after  the  close  of 
tiie  war  rapidly  died  away.  It  was  impossible  to  overcome  the  lovi^ 
of  luxury  and  the  commercial  value  of  slavery.'  The  ferocity  of  Vir- 
f^nian  slave  legislation  shows  only  too  clearly  the  manner  in  which 
the  wretched  negroes  were  regarded,  as  well  as  the  tone  and  temper 
of  the  niling  class,  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  lis'ed;  but  it  in 
far  from  giving  a  just  notion  of  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  in  every- 
day practice.  Here  comes  in  the  broad  distinction  in  this  respect  be- 
tween Virginia  and  the  more  southern  colonies.  There  can  be  n<i 
question  that  Vii^inian  slaves  were  almost  universally  well  and  mild- 
ly treated.  They  were  fairly  clothed  and  fed.  Many  of  them  bad 
gardens  and  poultry ;  and,  as  they  were  carefully  kept  in  a  state  of  thi: 
densest  ignorance,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  tliey  were  tolera- 
bly happy  and  contented.  They  were  not  overworked,  and  both  the 
climate  and  the  methods  of  cultivating  tobacco  favored  their  well- 
being.*  It  is  in  its  cSect  upon  the  character  and  habits  of  the  wbiti^ 
population  that  slavery  in  colonial  Vii^inia  becomes  of  the  first  iui- 
portancc  as  a  factor,  both  in  politics  and  society. 

Slave  laws,  at  first  infrequent  and  unimportant,  increa<icd,  as  has 
been  seen,  in  number  and  stringency  as  the  colony  grew,  until  they 
occupied  a  principal  place  in  the  statute-book.     With  indented  white 

'  Huguenot  Family  [n  Virginia,  p.  346.       *  Hening,  1748.       '  Ibid.,  17S9, 1T7S. 
'  Burnsb;,  p.31;  IlriBB0C,p.  2A7,  24U;  Rochefoucauld,  i.,  4-'). 
*  PKient  Sule  ol  Virginia,  Jones ;  BrtsBOt,  p.  240 ;  Weld,  p.  114;  Abb6  Robin, 
p.  Ill 
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wirants  tiic  case  wm  exactly  reversed ;  th^y  were  in  t>ie  beginning 
tlic  onlv  M^nitc  and  tho  principal  laburiug  class.  Tli«  influx  uf  iic- 
}^rocs  reduced  them  to  insignificance,  ah hoiigh  their  numltcts  do  not 
Appear  to  hnvo  proportionately  diminisbod.  Ab  early  aa  tbc  year 
1623  laws  were  framed  to  coinpol  obedience  to  masters,"  and  for  the 
next  fifty  yenra  tliero  was  much  sorcrc  li^alation  to  regnlato  the  ser- 
vants. They  were  not  allowed  to  niarry  without  leave  of  their  mas- 
tera ;  if  they  ran  away,  additioDHl  service  was  the  puniabmeut,  and  for 
H  second  offence,  branding  on  the  check,  while  those  who  harbored 
them  were  subjected  to  heavy  pcoAlties.'  If  they  came  witbout  indent- 
ures, they  were  to  serve  four  years,  and  years  of  service  were  added 
for  an  assunlt  on  their  master,  for  engaging  in  trade,  rofustng  to 
wort,  or,  in  the  case  of  women,  for  having  a  bastard,  unless  the  father 
was  also  the  master,  as  well  as  for  running  away.*  These  provisions 
of  the  law  enablfd  grasping  masters  to  greatly  protract  the  period  of 
sen-itude,  ami  rendered  the  condition  of  the  servants  miserable  in  tbc 
extreme.  The  only  protection  afforded  them  was  tho  right  of  jmb- 
lic  burial,  and  if  their  death  was  under  suspicious  circumstancos  the 
neighbors  were  to  view  the  body.*  Although  the  legislation  in  re- 
gard to  servants  disappears  almost  entirely  after  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  existing  laws  remained  in  force.  An  act 
passed  in  1748  provided  that  when  a  free  person  was  liable  to  a  fine, 
a  servant  should  be  whipped ;  and  this  illustrntea  their  position  as  well 
as  possilile  in  the  years  prior  to  the  Revolution.'  Their  condition 
was  little  better  than  that  of  slaves.  Loose  indentures  and  harsh 
laws  put  them  at  the  mercy  of  their  masters.  They  were  coarsely 
clothed,  and  fed  upon  meal  and  water  sweetened  with  molasses,'  and 
were  frequently  punished  with  great  barbarity.  They  were,  as  a  class, 
of  very  poor  character,  for  the  most  part  transported  convicts  and 
the  scum  of  the  London  streets.  Many  were  kidnapped  as  children, 
as  the  traffic  was  lucrative ;  and  in  some  ca.<ies,  like  that  of  James  An- 
ncsley,  who  afterward  establislied  his  claim  to  the  Anglesca  peerage, 
they  were  shipped  to  Vii^inia  to  be  put  out  of  the  way,  and  die  on  a 
remote  plantation.'  In  the  seventeenth  century  they  formed  a  pict- 
uresque and  important  element  in  society,  and  were  considered  in 

'  Hening,  IOM-'2t.  '  Ibiil,,  1613, 1657-1 6y. 

'  Ibid.,  1643- TiT,  1896-1706, 1726,  1753. 

'  Ibid.,  lti6l-'62,  '  Ibid.,  1748. 

'  AiigltHn/a  Peorape  Case,  HoweU'e  State  Trials,  ivii.,  1447, 

'  Uowell'a  Slate  Trinle ;  Maiwell,  Uist.  Begisttr,  i.,  lUB. 
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England  as  typical  VirginiaDS.  In  this  way  they  figared  on  the  Lon- 
don stage,  and  served  as  leading  characters  in  the  novels  of  Defoo, 
who  seized  upon  the  rough  life  of  Virginia  as  a  welcomo  aid  in  his 
portrayal  of  low  and  criminal  adventures.'  In  fiction  the  indented 
■errant,  cither  by  superior  virtue  or  superior  vice,  usually  by  the  lat- 
ter, comraonly  rises  from  the  moat  menial  offices  to  fortune  and  estate, 
carries  off  rich  widows,  hecomes  a  successful  and  unscrupulous  attor- 
ney, a  magistrate,  perhaps  a  clergyman,  always  a  prominent  member 
of  colonial  society.*  There  were,  no  doubt,  enough  instances  of  such 
careera  to  justify  their  use  in  romance ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  when  the  period  of  servitude  expired  the  indented  servants  be- 
came what  were  known  as  poor  whites,  and  thus  formed,  whether 
bond  or  free,  the  lowest  class  in  the  community.  They  were  itlit- 
enta,  degraded,  and  despised  even  by  the  negroes.  The  presence  of 
an  inferior  and  serrile  race  made  them  idle,  shiftless,  and  unenterpris- 
iD|^  They  never  worked  except  to  obtain  a  bare  sabsiatcncc,  and  on 
the  frontier  they  were  actually  barbarous.'  These  poor  whites  and 
the  free  negroes  formed  the  criminal  class  •*  and  crime,  from  their  ex- 
istence, and  owing  to  the  uneqnal  division  of  property,  seems  to  have 
been  more  common  in  Virginia  than  in  the  other  colonies,  where  it 
was  exceptional  and  sporadic,  and  not  so  directly  attributable  to  any 
particnlar  portion  of  the  community.*  Criminal  offences  and  miede- 
meanora  were  punished  in  Virginia,  as  elsewhere  during  that  period, 
in  a  rude  and  simple  fashion.  Murder,  rape,  arson,  and  robbery  were 
capital  crimes;  while  smaller  offences,  from  swearing  upward,  were  ex- 
piated by  fines,  lashes,  exposure  in  the  pillory  or  stocks,  imprisonment, 
and  the  ducking-stool ;  and  every  county  court  was  retjuired  to  pro- 
vide the  appurtenances  necessary  for  these  punishments.*  In  a  society 
where  slavery  made  labor  a  mark  of  shame,  and  where  the  poor-law 
required  those  receiving  public  relief  to  wear  a  badge  of  bright  color, 
denoting  that  the  possessor  was  a  pauper,'  the  lowest  white  class  nat- 
urally gained  a  livelihood  by  dubious  and  dishonest  as  well  as  preca- 
rious methods.    Besides  these  darker  qualities  of  ignorance  and  crime 

>  Hn.  Bebn,  the  Widow  Ranter ;  Defoe,  Holl  Flanders  and  Captain  Jack. 

*  Ibid. ;  and  see  also  "  The  Life  end  Cliaracter  of  a  Monster  Istelj  arrived  in 
London,"  Tract,  1126. 

'  Antnirej,ii., 309-333;  Hcade, i., 866 ;  UeDunrsof  Count  FerBen,i., 63;  Rochc- 
foacanld,  i.,  69. 

•  Heide,  1, 366.     >  Brusot,  p.  IIA.      *  Bening,  IflTl,  175B,  1727, 1740, 1748. 
'  lUd.,  17S6 ;  compare  as  to  poor-laws  at  a  later  time,  Rocbefoucauld,  i.,  27. 
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these  people  were  also  illiberal,  UKtrow-uiindeil,  prying,  and  ioqnititire.' 
Tlieir  ouly  good  ijunlilies  seetn  to  linve  been  an  eanj'  temper,  and  much 
Ireal  good-nature  and  hospitable  feeliTig.  They  wero  fortiinntely  fen  in 
number,  and  wcru  perfectly  unimportant  liuth  socially  and  politically. 
They  were  llic  turbulent  element  of  Virginian  life,  and  figured  prom- 
inently in  the  crowds  which  gatliered  at  the  horse-race,  the  hustings, 
or  the  sessions  of  the  county  court.  They  bung  about  the  taverns 
drinking  and  gambling,  and  on  all  festive  occasion*  engaged  in  single 
combats,  and  soniotimeH  general  battles.'  Their  fighting  was  not  sim- 
ply with  the  lists,  bat  included  the  brutal  practice  of  "  gouging."  A 
northern  man  entering  Virginia  from  Maryland  rettcued  a  fellow-trav- 
eller from  the  himds  of  a  native  who  had  sworn  ho  would  '"try  the 
strength  of  his  cye-Btrings,"  When  lie  reached  ilanover  Court-house, 
he  found  an  election  in  progress,  and  the  usual  crowd  asBembled.  He 
was  iinracdiately  invited  to  "  swap  horses  and  watehcs,"  narrowly  es- 
caped A  fight,  nnd  liad  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  a  gouging-match. 
One  of  the  combatants  ancceeded  In  getting  &  twist  in  the  ude-Iocks 
of  bis  adversary,  and  then  pressed  his  thumli  agninst  the  eyeball  of 
tiis  opponent,  who  bawled  out  "King's  cvnse"  (enough),  and  tlie  pleas- 
ing match  terminated  without  mutilation,  although  so  tame  an  ending 
was  b}  no  mean>i  tlio  rule  '  This  is  a  fair  picture  of  tlio  lowest  class 
of  Vii^ mans— rude,  noisj,  brawling,  drinking  fellows,  very  lazy,  and 
sometimes  criminal  but  with  a  redeeming  dash  of  generous  and  hos- 
pitable good  niturc  ' 

It  is  not  easy  t  >  distmguish  between  the  two  remaining  classes  in 
Virginian  souetj  The  middle  class,  beginning  with  the  tradesmen 
and  merchants  rose  gradually  through  the  farmers  and  small  planters, 
until  it  mergid  imptrceptibly  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  landholders. 
The  differences  between  the  middle  and  upper  classes  were  of  de- 
gree, not  of  kind.  Both  were  of  sound  English  stock.  Both  were 
landholders  and  slave-ownei's  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,'  and  marriages 
served  constantly  to  unite  them  more  closely  by  the  ties  of  blood. 
This  does  not  apply  to  the  trading  portion  of  the  middle  class,  who 
were  regarded  with  great  contempt  by  the  owners  of  lands  and  slaves, 
who  esteemed  trade  a  mark  of  inferiority,  and  an  occupation  unsnited 

'  Smyth,  i.,71  ;  Mii'haui'a  Travula,  p.  194  ;  Auburev,  ii.,  333. 
•  Anburej,  ibid. ;  Weld,  p.  143. 

'  McmoiTS  of  Elldniuli  Watson,  1777,  p.  32 ;  see  alsolbo  <.'icc!lont  description  of 
similar  acenca  in  Rofbefoucauld,  i.,  64. 
'  Sniylb,  i.,6B.  •  Rochefoucauld,  i.,  6D. 
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to  a  roaD  of  birth  and  position.'  The  majority,  however,  of  the  mid- 
ille  class  nere  yeomen  and  farmers.  A  writer  long  resident  in  the 
country  describes  their  daily  life  as  follows :  "  A  man  in  tliis  line  rises 
in  the  morning  about  six  o'clock ;  he  then  drinks  a  jnlep  made  of 
rum,  water,  and  sugar,  bnt  very  strong ;  then  he  walks,  or  more  gener- 
ally rides,  round  his  plantation,  views  all  his  stock  and  all  hia  crops, 
breakfasts  about  ten  o'clock,  on  cold  turkey,  eold  meat,  fried  hominy, 
toast,  and  cyder,  ham,  bread-and-butter,  tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate,  whicli 
last,  however,  Is  seldom  tasted  but  by  the  women ;  the  rest  of  the  day 
he  spends  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  man  of  the  first  rank,  only 
eyder  supplies  the  place  of  wino  at  dinner,  and  he  eats  no  supper; 
they  never  even  think  of  it."' 

This  was  the  daily  life  of  the  men  who  formed  the  great  mass  of 
the  white  population  of  \'i[^iniH.  They  were  good  specimens  of  the 
nationality  to  which  they  belonged,  and  were  a  fine,  sturdy,  manly  race, 
aristocratic  in  feeling,  and  from  the  ownership  of  slaves  despotic  in 
temper;  but  they  were  earnest  in  the  maintenance  of  English  liberty. 
They  lacked  polish  of  manner,  and  were  sadly  deficient  in  education 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  but  were  without  exception  generous 
and  hospitable.  Their  families  were  less  ancient  and  respectable  than 
those  of  the  first  rank ;  but  they  often  acquired  large  fortunes,  and 
the  successful  ones  worked  their  way  to  the  tup  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations.  They  were  attached  to  gaming  and  all  sorts  of  rude 
sports,  and  roughness  was  in  them  always  oddly  mingled  with  gentler 
qualities.'  Such  was  the  vigorous  class  of  genuine  English  stock 
which  gave  strength,  support,  and  political  power  to  the  great  plantefN 
who  ruled  and  represented  Virginia,  and  imparted  tone  and  color  to 
the  whole  of  her  society. 

This  upper  class  was  Virginia,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  were 
merely  modifications  of  the  type  or  simple  appendages.  These  great 
planters  were  country  gentlemen,  not  in  the  modem  sense,  but  in  that 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  closely  resem- 
bled the  famoas  Squire  Western  of  Fielding,  and  none  of  them  dif- 
fered in  any  essential  particular,  except  a  more  intense  pride,  from  the 
English  country  gentlemen  of  the  same  period.  Their  origin  has  al- 
ready been  deseribed,  and  the  next  step  is  to  understand  their  educa- 
tion, and  the  influences  which  surrounded  tliera  in  boyhood  and  youth. 

The  means  of  education  were  sadly  deficient.     In  the  early  days 

'  SoldUruid  Pioneer, Aaderson.  '  Smjth,L,41,  '  Ibid., pp. 86,  87. 
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north;  people  in  Englnid  had  been  profoundly  impreascd  with 
Dece.ssity  of  Christian  ixing  the  ludians,  and  under  this  impulse  looney 
was  subscribed  for  a  college  in  Henrico  parish ;  aad  the  institution 
was  actually  BtiirtcJ,  nbna  the  great  mansHcrc  swept  it  out  of  exist- 
ence. The  E»»t  Tiulia  school  wus  Htartcd  nt  the  same  time,  under  sini- 
ilur  auspices,  and  met  the  same  fate.'  In  tlie  year  1660  there  was 
a  movement  iu  fin-or  of-a  collage,  owing  to  the  low  condition  of  the 
clergy ;  and  iu  tlit^  following  year  provision  was  made  for  such  an 
institution,  and  land  was  set  apart  by  the  Assembly.  This  solitary 
attempt  came  to  nothing,  and  the  fnte  of  like  efforts  on  tlic  part  of 
public-spirited  imllviduals  wa^  equally  unfortunate.'  It  is  probable 
that  there  was  lillle  or  no  education  of  any  eort  at  that  period  in 
Virginia.  An  old  tract  refers  vaguely  to  "  a  free  school  and  potty 
schools,"  bnt  they  mukt  have  been  of  the  radest  kind.  The  govern- 
ment was  generally  lukewarm  toward  education,  and  the  Stuart  gov- 
eniors  were  distinctly  hostile.'  Sir  William  Berkeley,  in  1671,  de-' 
clarcd  that  every  man  instructed  his  children  according  to  his  ability, 
and  gave  thanks  to  God  that  there  were  no  free  schools  in  Virginia, 
and  no  probability  of  any  for  a  hundred  years  to  come.*  This  amia- 
ble prediction  was  substantially  vcriliud.  The  untiring  exertions  and 
manly  persistence  of  Blair  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  charter  for  the 
college  of  William  and  Mary  in  1682,  and  in  establishing  it  on  a  6nn 
foundation,  despite  the  friendly  remark  of  Seymour,  the  attorney-gen- 
eral, who  said  to  the  Virginian  applicants  for  a  charter,  when  they 
urged,  as  a  reason  for  the  higher  education,  the  salvation  of  souls  by 
the  clergy,  "  Souls !  Damn  your  souls,  grow  tobacco."  But  the  col- 
lege was  all.  TliiTO  is  no  indication  in  the  statutes  of  any  desire 
to  provide  education,  and  no  system  of  public  schools  was  even  at- 
tempted before  1776.' 

In  the  years  prior  to  the  Revolution  education  in  Vicginia  was  at 
as  low  an  ebb  as  can  well  be  imagined.  In  childhood  the  yonng  Vir- 
einian  was  brought  up  among  the  slaves  and  their  offspring,  which 
had  the  worst  pussiblc  effect  upon  both  speech  and  manners.'     Tlic 

'  Meade,  i-,  84, 

'  Ibid. ;  Foote,  i.,  11 ;  Jones,  Present  Slate  of  Virgmia.  There  were  renewed 
efforts  lit  a  mucli  later  Ume.    Uening,  17a3-'S6, 

'  Tyler's  Hist,  of  Ameriean  LUemture,  i.,  Dii.  *  Foote,!,,  11. 

'  Heiiing;  mid  Hee  alao  Rocliefoueauld,!.,  48. 

'  Lllc  of  Arthur  Lcc,  i.,  1 1, 12 ;  Georgia  II[st.  Coll.,  Itinerant  Obserrstions,  lf4S, 
p.  46. 
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only  resource  for  tho  first  jean  of  edacation  was  in  the  grammar  or 
couDtry  schools  conducted  by  the  parish  minister,  or  by  a  freed  ser- 
vant.' The  principal  hranchcs  of  study  were  English  grammar,  alge- 
bra, surveying,  and  navigation  ;  but  the  quality  of  tlic  instruction  was 
poor  in  the  extreme,  and  the  schools  themselves  were  scarce.*  Id 
some  of  the  more  fortunate  parishes  the  clergyman  possessed  real  at- 
tainments and  a  classical  library,  and  received,  as  tutor,  the  sons  of  the 
wealthy  planters.'  In  many  instances,  too,  the  hoys  studied  at  home ; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  all  cases  the  discipline  was  slack,  and 
that  many  young  Vii^inians  resembled  Patrick  Henry  in  giving  more 
time  to  hunting  and  fishing  than  to  their  books.'  The  meagre  school- 
ing received  by  Washington  was  a  not  uncommon  example  of  the 
education  of  yonng  men  even  of  good  family.  In  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  only  the  barest  rudiments  wore  taught,  and  those  very 
badly.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Bishop  of  London  ad- 
dressed a  series  of  questions  to  the  Virginian  clergy.  One  of  them 
was,  "  Are  there  any  schools  in  your  parish !"  The  uniform  answer, 
with  but  two  excepUons,  was,  "  None."  Another  question  was,  "  Is 
there  any  parish  library)"  All  the  clergy  replied,  "  None,"  except 
one,  who  answered,  "We  have  tho  Book  of  Homilies,  the  Whole 
Duty  of  Man,  and  the  Singing  Psalms."* 

After  such  preliminary  training  as  these  trifling  opportunities  of- 
fered, the  young  Virginian,  when  his  parents  could  afford  it,  was  sent 
to  William  and  Mary,  or  to  England,  to  complete  his  education.  The 
college  founded  by  Blair  prospered  for  many  years  under  his  ener- 
getic rule  as  president,  and  did  much  good  ;  but  during  the  eighteenth 
centnry  it  steadily  degenerated,  falling  under  tho  same  evil  influences 
which  mined  the  Church,  The  officers  were  a  president  and  six  pro- 
fessors, all  poorly  paid,  and  there  was  a  library  of  some  three  thou- 
sand volumes  (a  large  collection  for  that  day),  and  a  cabinet  for  ex- 
periments with  philosophical  apparatus.  Tbc  Indian  department  had 
proved  an  ntter  failure.  Courses  were  given  in  the  classics,  moral 
philosophy,  metaphysics,  mathematics,  and  divinity.'  At  the  close  of 
the  old  French  war  instruction  had  fallen  to  a  low  point.     The  pro- 

>  Maxwell, Hist.  Reg, iii,  142;  Georgia  Hist. Coll.,  Itinerant  Observations,  174S, 
p.  48. 

*  Jones,  Present  Stale  of  Virgiuia ;  Meade,  il, DO;  Rochefoucauld,  i.,  105. 

*  Fcwte,  i.,  65,  *  Soldier  idiJ  Pioneer,  Anderson.  *  Meade,  i.,  190. 

'  Bumaby,p.30;  Snifth,p.6t>;  Abb6RobiD,p.  107;  MBiirel1,Qist.Reg,,p.S7; 
G«o^  Btst.  Coll.,  p.  iB. 
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femors  were  incompetent,  khO,  in  some  cases,  of  dissolute  lives.  Tbo 
atiidents  were  iitirestrwned  and  disofdorly,  and  tlie  vicious  transatlan- 
tic patronage,  and  the  old  n»cles§  endowmonts  wore  ruinous  in  their 
effects."  At  the  time  of  thp  Jlovoliition  tlio  college  was  little  more 
than  a  poor  grammar-school,  sufituned  by  an  occaaional  professor  who 
chanced  to  be  wnrlliy  of  his  place. 

Many  rich  Virginians,  especially  younger  sons  who  desired  a  pro- 
fessional training,  went  to  England;  but  tboy  fared  little  batter  than 
their  brothera  who  stayed  at  borne,  and  bronglit  back  quite  aa  much 
vice  as  book-learning.  The  viciou'sncss  of  foreign  education  became, 
indeed,  so  well  recognii^  that  plantci-s  were  deterred  from  sending 
their  SOBS  abroad."  There  vrere,  of  course,  men  like  Colonel  Byrd  of 
Westover,  who  was  educated  in  England,  was  a  friend  of  Charles 
Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  Middle  Temple, 
and,  having  travelled  in  the  Low  Countries  and  figured  at  the  Court  of 
France,  came  back  to  make  the  most  of  all  Uic  advantages  of  his  Eu- 
ropean training.'  Byrd  was,  as  it  happened,  a  man  of  real  talent,  and 
left  the  only  writings  produced  in  colonial  Vii^nia  which  have  gen- 
uine literary  merit  and  skill.  But  there  were  others,  like  Arthur  Lee, 
who  profited  greatly  by  study  at  English  and  Scotch  universities,  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  were  many  members  of  the  ruling 
class  who  were  liberally  educated,  and  showed  the  results  in  their  read- 
ing and  tastes.'  But  these  were  the  exceptions.  The  mass  of  Vir- 
ginians were  not  well  educated,  and  depended  much  more  on  mother^ 
wit,  of  which  they  had  an  abundant  portion,  than  on  any  acquired  ad- 
vanti^os  for  their  success  in  life' 

To  the  recipients  of  this  education  the  one  serious  occupation  of 
existence,  after  school  and  college  had  been  passed,  was  the  care  of 
their  estates.  To  promote  the  growth  of  tobacco,  to  attend  to  the 
sale  of  his  crop,  to  import  the  necessary  implements  and  the  desired 
luxuries,  and  to  bring  up  a  sufficient  number  of  his  negroes  to  useful 
trades,  were  the  chief  employments  of  the  Virginian  gentleman.  His 
public  duties  were  to  act  as  vestryman  and  justice  of  the  peace,  to 
hold  court,  and  sit  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  in  some  eases  to 
serve  in  the  militia,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  Crown  in  the  civil  service. 

'  Mende,  i.,  176,  note,  and  ff. ;  KodiefoiicaiilJ,  i,,  );6  ;  Life  ot  Jefforaoo,  Parton, 
or  Randall. 

*  Governur  Pugc  rhs  kept  at  home  on  tliis  account;  Meade,  i.,  147,  lEK>j  ii.,90; 
Mniwell,  Hist.  Rtg,,  ill.,  M2.  »  B.vrd  MS.S.,i.,  11.  ■•  Smjtfa,i,«B. 

'  Jones,  Present  Slate  o£  Virginia  ;  Dawson's  Hist.  Mag.,  iv^  218. 
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To  snch  lives  were  the  sons  bred  up ;  white  the  mother  and  daughters 
of  the  household  were  entirely  occupied  with  domestic  afiFnirs.  End- 
less needle-work,  the  training  of  negro  niaids,  and  the  charge  of  the 
house,  filled  the  days  of  Vii^inian  women. 

The  style  of  living  was  one  of  reckless  profusion  and  indiscriminate 
hospitality.  The  latter  quality  was  fostered  by  circumstances.  Even 
in  the  seventeenth  century  the  custom  of  receiving  strangers  was  so 
prevalent  that  it  became  a  subject  of  legislation.  "They  shall  be  re- 
puted to  entertaync  those  of  curtesic,"  says  the  statute,  "  with  whom 
they  make  not  a  certain  agreement,'"  and  the  habit  grew  with  the  col- 
ony. Gentlemen  were  wont  to  send  to  the  neighboring  tavern  and 
invite  any  stranger  home  to  stay  as  long  as  he  pleased,*  and  no  trav- 
eller described  his  wanderings  without  recording  his  obligations  to 
the  generous  hospitality  of  the  Virginian  planters.' 

This  unstinted  welcome  to  strangers  was  due  in  some  measure  to 
the  isolation  and  monotony  of  life.  The  early  scttlei's  spread  them' 
solves  over  the  land,  clearing  plantations  here  and  there  in  the  wildt 
ness,  and  this  custom  was  always  adhered  to.  The  plantations  fol- 
lowed the  rivers,  which  formed  for  many  years  the  only  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  outer  world.  This  was  slow  and  circuitous  al 
best;  but,  although  ferries,  bridges,  and  hridle-paths  were  established 
at  an  early  period,'  travel  was  difficult,  and  even  dangerous,  all  throngh 
the  eighteenth  century.*  Roads  winding  along  the  rivers  were  grad- 
ually opened,  and  were  sufficiently  good  in  fair  weather;  but  they 
passed  through  dense  forests  broken  only  at  intervals  of  four  or  five 
miles  by  a  plantation,'  and  wayfarers  were  frequently  lost  and  obliged 
to  pass  the  night  in  the  woods,  even  in  the  most  settled  parts  of  the 
country  and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  towns.'  Bridges  were 
scarce,  and  the  deep  and  frequent  rivers  were  crossed  usually  in  rick- 
ety boats,  or  by  swimming,  which  resulted  in  fatigue  and  danger  to 
the  travellers,  and  great  loss  of  horses  swept  away  in  the  current.' 
Public  coaches  and  post-chaises  were  unknown.     Every  one  travelled 

'  Foote,i.,10;  Hening,  IBfll-'fia,  1667.  '  RochofoucnulJ,  il,  70. 

*  Huguenot  Family,  p.  UTI ;  Rocliefoucaultl,  ii.,  1 1 T  ;  Smyth,  i.,  65. 

*  Heniag,  1648  ;  Foote,  i.,  10. 

*  Present  State  of  Virginia,  Uartwcll. 

*  Jone*.  Present  State  of  Virginia ;  Beverly;  Anbitr^y,  ii..  300;  Rochefoucauld, 
ii.,I21;  Smyth, !.,  IB ;  Gcoi^ia  HJ9t.  Coll., Itinerant  Obaervatioua,  1T46. 

'  Weld,  p.  77. 

'  lUd.,  p.  128 ;  Hugaenot  Family,  p.  271. 
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on  lioreeback  or  ia  small  sulkies,  wliilc  tbe  middle  cJaMea  contooto 

themselves  with  tbc-  cart  nud  farm  liorsM.' 

The  difficult)'  of  travel,  and  the  hospitulit;  of  tbe  pWt«ra  to  tbo 
few  who  joiirneytd  through  tbe  country,  prcvontod  any  improvcmont 
in  the  taverns,  or  ordinaries,  u  they  were  commonly  called.  Here  and 
tbcre  in  Ibe  towns  a  good  inn  could  be  found ;  but  in  tlio  conutry,  and 
especially  in  the  hack  districts,  the  pnblic-honses  were  wretched,  often 
mere  huts,  affording  only  a  Bhelter  from  tbo  weather.*  There  were 
plenty  of  them,  however, such  as  tliey  wore;  bnt  they  were  used  not 
by  tRivellers,  hut  hy  tho  nalivca  as  places  of  resort  for  drinking  and 
gaminj^,  and  had  such  a  bad  effect  that  many  acta  were  passed  for  tho 
restraint  of  "  tippling-bouKs,"  as  the  Burgeiises  saw  fit  to  stylo  tbeiD.' 

The  taverns,  however,  were  probably  tbe  most  nncomfortahle  habi- 
tations  in  the  province.  The  houses  of  the  Virginians,  varying  greatly 
with  the  social  position  of  the  occupant,  were,  as  a  rule,  comforlable. 
In  the  towns  the  houses  were  of  wood  for  the  poorer  classes,  while 
the  better  on<-s  were  la^e,  and  bnilt  of  brick.'  In  Norfolk  they  were 
commonly  bnilt  of  Dutch  brick,  with  thick  walls  and  larije  chimneys 
at  each  end,  and  (he  more  e^pensivc  structures  wore  liandsomely  wain- 
scoted within  in  haiii  ivoods.'  In  the  countrj'  wood  prevailed  in 
building.  The  homes  of  the  lower  classes  wore  mean  and  small." 
Those  of  the  middle  classes  and  small  fanners,  likewise  of  wood,  were 
convenient,  Tlicy  were  all  low,  gcTierally  of  one  story, 
'.and  invariably  built  with  two  enormous  chimneys, 
d,  and  outside  tlie  liouse,  which  gave  a  picturesque  ap- 
ic  simple  and  even  rude  dwclUngs.  The  poorer  ones 
were  neither  lathed  nor  plastered,  had  wooden  chimneys  lined  with 
clay,  and  wooden  shutters  alone  to  protect  the  openings  for  light  and 
air.  The  better  sort  were  plastered  and  painted,  and  possessed  brick 
chimneys  and  glass  windows,  but  the  furniture  was  simple.  Tlie  beds 
were  good,  but  uncurtained ;  and  homely  wooden  stools  took  the  place 
of  cane  chairs.' 

The  houses  of  tbe  i 
ont  from  those  of  tbe  great  maji 
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'  Meado,  i.,  19  :  Anburey,  ii..  r.S  ;  Sinylli,  i.,  ni>. 

'  Anburc)',  il,  303;  RochefuuL'sulil,  ii..  11.1:  Kniytli,  i.,  K<.  60. 

'  Gconiia  Hist.  Coll.,  Ilini-rsnt  Oliai;rvatioos,1745;  Honiug.H 

'  Juiioa,  Present  Slnle  of  Virpiiia. 

'  Forroat,  Historiciil  ninl  Descriptive  Sketches  of  Norfolk. 

'  itoclicfouciiuld,  ii.,  33.  '  Suiyth,  l,  49;  Huguenot 
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eller  came  to  one  of  the  widely  separated  gaps  in  tlic  forest  and  found 
biiDielf  upon  the  borders  of  a  grent  pltintatioD,  tlie  estate  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  small  village.  In  the  centre  stood  tlie  house  of 
the  planter,  around  which  were  clustered  tbc  offic;cs,  all  separate  from 
the  main  building,  the  tobacco-houses,  aud  tbc  numerous  huts  of  the 
negro  quarters.  In  the  fields  the  slaves  were  seen  sawing  wood  and 
making  clearings,  or  cultivating  tobacco.  Not  far  away  the  herds  of 
cattle  were  at  pasture,  and  the  whole  scene  recalled  an  English  farm.' 

The  houses  of  the  planters  varied,  of  course,  greatly  with  the  taste 
of  the  occupants.  Some  were  of  wood,  with  massive  timbers,  and  the 
typical  outside  chimney.'  Many  were  of  brick,  and  others  still  of  cut 
stone.  Some  were  low  and  picturesque,  while  others  piled  one  story 
upon  another  as  in  the  great  Page  house  at  Roecwcll,  and  towered 
above  the  trees  in  bare  and  tasteless  masses.  All,  however,  were  spa- 
cioDs,  with  largo,  low  rooms,  panelled  and  wainscoted  in  bard  woods, 
and  rejoicing  in  great  fireplaces,  where  wood  fires  blazed,  and  over  which 
were  sometimes  carved  the  unnorial  bearings  of  the  family.  These 
great  bouses,  with  their  narrow  windows  and  diamond  panes  and  tall 
chimneys,  rising  in  the  midst  of  estates  of  great  natural  beauty,  strong- 
ly resembled  the  manor-houses  of  England,  and  were  often  furnished 
with  a  substantial  elegance  not  unworthy  of  the  mother  country.* 

The  houses  indicate  fairly  enough  the  extravagance  and  profusion 
of  the  Virginia  planter,  induced  by  the  easily  acquired  wealth  result- 
ing from  the  sale  of  tobacco  raised  by  loiv-priced  slaves.  The  con- 
stant fluctuations  in  the  price  of  the  great  staple  tended  to  increase 
extravagance  of  living,  and  give  a  tone  of  reckless  speculation  to  all 
affairs  of  business  and  money-making.  An  amount  of  style  was  main- 
tained strangely  at  variance  with  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  the 
isolated  and  commonly  solitary  lives  of  the  planters.  The  most  marked 
display  was  in  carriages  and  horses,  due,  in  some  measure,  no  doubt, 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  no  other  means' of  getting  from  place  to 
place ;  but  owing  still  more  to  the  fondness  for  show  and  the  love  of 

'  Anhurej,-ii.,  387;  Welii,  p.  114;  BeTcrlv;  Smjlh,  i.,  13;  Clialenubrianii, 
(EuTr«s,toni.  vii..  Vovagc  en  Anivrique,  1791,  p.  16, 

*  Aodcrson.Solilier  sad  Pioneer;  \¥'cld,p.n9. 

'  "  Mj  Ride  to  the  Barbecue,"  Description  of  Gates's  House ;  Beverly ;  UcnJe, 
L,  331,Rosewel1;  Anburey,  il.,  319,  Randolph  House  at  Tuckahoc;  Weld,  p.  113, 
119;  8mfth,  i.,  lB,Country-seatiion  the  Junies  River;  p.  S7,  Carter  Estate  at  Sliir- 
ky  HundKd;  p.  14 S,  Estates  on  Potomac;  Byrd  HS8.,  il,  59,  Spotswood  House 
Bt  Gennanno. 
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horse-racing.  Coaclies,  cliariots,  sdiI  cbai.scs  were  all  io  c 
In  the  year  1739  Colonel  SpoUwood  advertises  for  snlc  "his  coacb, 
chariot,  chaise,  and  coach-hurses ;"  and  the  chariot  is  described  as  hav- 
ing been  "  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  made,  handsomest,  and 
easiest  chariots  in  London."  Every  planter  had  his  stud,  including 
fine  coach-horses,  hunterB,  and  racers;  many  had  famous  Btalljons,  and 
great  attention  was  paid  to  breeding.'  la  every  great  house  there  was 
a  handsome  service  of  plate,  and  the  table  was  iKiuntiful,  although 
chit-fly  supplied  by  the  products  of  the  phintation."  All  articles  of 
apparel  were  imported  and  costly;  but,  nevertheless,  both  men  and 
women  dressed  handsomely,  and  in  the  height  of  the  English  fashion. 
A  good  deal  of  this  aplendor  was  enide  and  rougL  "  It  is  a  mis- 
erable luxury,"  said  BriBsot,  the  famous  Girondin;  "they  wear  silk 
stockings  and  boots ;"  and  again  ho  says,  speaking  of  the  showy 
dresses  of  the  women,  "  It  is  a  poor  luiury  of  high  prices.'"  In  many 
houses,  where  the  tables  were  bountifully  spread,  and  masses  of  old 
plate  graced  the  sideboards,  there  were  windows  broken  ten  years  be- 
fore, and  still  unmendcd,  buildings  out  of  repair,  and  only  the  stables 
in  good  condition.'  Even  the  fine  coach -horses,  on  which  they  prided 
themselves,  were  not  always  carefully  matched,*  The  plantei-s  lived  on 
their  noble  estates,  and  kept  open  house  with  the  splendor  and  afflu- 
ence of  nabobs,'  in  the  midst  of  retinues  of  slaves  and  studs  of  horses ; 
but  their  lungniflcencc  had  a  certain  barbaric  element,  was  unfinished 
anil  incomplete,  and  showed  here  and  there  ragged  edges  and  coarse 
linen  beneath  its  brocaded  silks.  Ready  money  was,  moreover,  very 
scarce,  despite  the  apparent  wealth,  and  luxuries  had  to  be  paid  for. 
The  result  was  debt.  It  seems  as  if  the  leading  families  must  have 
gone  through  bankruptcy  onee  in  a  generation.  The  folly  of  building 
great  houses  brought  many  estates  to  the  hammer.'  High  living  and 
play  ruined  others;  and  many  young  heirs  were  forced  to  the  frontier 
to  begin  a  new  career.'  Legislation  favored  the  debtor  class.  During 
a  "stint"  in  the  tobacco  crop  debtors  were  to  pay  only  two-thirds  of 
their  debts,  a  little  later  it  was  enacted  that  money  debts  were  not 
recoverable  ;  and  as  early  as  the  year  1 657  an  approach  was  made  to  a 

'  Ilening.  172",  1782.         '  Anliiiroy,  ii.,  320;  Brisaot.p,  373  ;  Smjlh,  L,  21,  68. 

*  Sini-th,  iliiil. ;  Burtinby,  p.  43 :  Aiihui'ev,  ii.,  Sli3  ;   Burke,  iii.,  26S;  Hist.  Doc 
relatin;;  Io  South  Carolitia,  Yoiing'ii  Lottcm  ;  ltuj;iiuiiot  Kuniily,  p.  2S5. 

*  BrUsot, pp.  387, 373 ;  IJeoiipii  Hist.  Coll.,  liincram  Ol.spnuiiotis,  1746,.p. 48. 
'  KiH-hcf.mcaiilil,i.,  117;  Snivlh,  i.,  27.         '  GeorRia  Hisl.  Coll.,p,4a. 

'  UciQoirs  of  Elkauuh  Watson,  p,  32,  *  Meade,  i.,  332.       *  Foote,  i.,  149. 
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baokniptcj  act  by  relieving  poor  dcbtora  on  a  surrender  of  their  prop- 
erty.' As  time  went  on  the  liabit  of  ranning  in  debt  increased.  Pliy- 
ucians  CQuld  not  collect  their  fees ;  a  lawsuit  was  necessary  for  trades- 
men to  recover  payment  for  their  goods.  Lands  were  declared  by 
law  not  liable  to  seizure,  and  in  regai'd  to  sIhvcs  and  personal  prop- 
erty the  creditor  was  easily  evaded.  In  an  agricultural  commnni- 
ty,  headed  by  a  small  body  of  land-owning  country  gentlemen,  the 
financial  integrity  no  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  a  trading 
people  was  almost  nnknown.'  And  so  the  extravi^nce  and  osten- 
tation, the  generous  hospitality,  and  the  high  living  and  running 
in  debt,  went  on,  and  the  Virginians,  for  tlie  most  part,  lived  in 
a  chronic  state  of  insolvency,  and  borrowed  money  at  most  extortion- 
ate rates  of  interest,  and  were  withal  very  happy,  and  jovial,  and  con- 
tented.' 

The  home  life  of  the  Virginian  gentleman  was  one  of  easy  monot- 
ony. An  observant  traveller  has  left  a  detailed  account  of  their  every- 
day existence  and  habits. 

"  The  gentleman  of  fortune  rises  about  nine  o'clock ;  ho  may,  per- 
haps, make  an  excursion  to  walk  as  far  as  his  stable  to  see  liis  horses, 
wbich  is  seldom  more  than  fifty  yards  from  his  house ;  he  returns  to 
breakfast  between  nine  and  ten,  which  is  generally  tea  or  coffee,  bread- 
and-butter,  and  very  thin  slices  of  venison,  ham,  or  hung-becf.  He 
then  lies  down  on  a  pallet  on  the  floor,  in  the  coolest  room  in  the 
house,  in  his  shirt  and  trousers  only,  with  a  negro  at  his  head  and  an- 
other at  his  feet,  to  fan  him  and  keep  otT  the  files;  between  twelve 
and  one  he  takes  a  draught  of  bombo,  or  toddy,  a  liquor  composed  of 
water,  sugar,  ram,  and  nutmeg,  which  is  made  weak  and  kept  cool ; 
be  dines  between  two  snd  three,  and  at  every  table,  whatever  else  there 
may  be,  a  bam  and  greens,  or  cabbage,  is  always  a  standing  dish.  At 
dinner  be  drinks  cider,  toddy,  punch,  port,  claret,  and  madeira,  wbicb 
is  generally  cxecllent  here;  having  drank  some  few  glasses  of  wine 
after  dinner,  he  returns  to  his  pallet,  with  bis  two  blacks  to  fan  him, 
and  continues  to  drink  toddy,  or  sangarcc,  all  the  afternoon ;  bo  does 
not  always  drink  tea.  Between  nine  and  ten  in  the  evening  he  cats  a 
light  snpper  of  milk  and  fruit,  or  wine,  sugar,  and  fruit,  etc.,  and  al- 
most immediately  retires  to  bed  for  the  night. 

"This  is  bis  general  way  of  living  in  his  family,  when  he  has  no 

>  BeiiiDg,ie40,ie43, 1646, 1667.  *  Rochefoucauld,  ii.,  36. 

■  Biiniab;,pp.  SI,  33. 
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company.     No  doubt  many  differ  from  it,  some  in  one  reipoct,  S 
in  another ;  liut  more  follow  it  tliau  do  not."' 

Tbia  description  may  liuvu  been  drawn  from  an  extreme  ease ;  bot  , 
the  author  bud  abundant  opportunities  and  is  supported  by  sober 
Burnaby,  who  rcumrka  with  surprise  that  he  had  seen  a  man  in  the 
full  vigor  of  life  lying  on  a  eouch  with  a  negress  Btandiug  by  to  keep 
off  the  flics.*  Tliut  tUcy  were  self-indulgent  in  other  ways,  high  livers, 
and  often  hard  drinkers,  is  the  testimony  of  all  the  contemporary  aa- 
thoritiea,  native  aud  foreign.'  The  plantations  were  managed,  as  a  rule, 
by  overseers,'  aud,  except  a  brief  and  feverish  interest  in  the  tobaceo 
orop,  there  was  nothing  in  their  occupations  to  break  the  indolent 
trani]uil]ity  of  existence. 

TJic  domestic  life  of  the  Virginian  lady  was  more  monotonous,  cvon 
if  her  time  was  better  employed,  than  that  of  the  men.  A  letter  quoted 
by  ^shop  Meade"  says, "  Let  ns  repair  to  the  old  lady's  room  (Mi«. 
wltoliington's),  whieh  is  precisely  in  the  style  of  our  good  old  aunt's — 
that  is,  nicely  fixed  for  all  sorts  of  work.  On  one  aide  sits  the  cham- 
ber-maid with  her  knitting;  on  the  other,  a  little  colored  pet,  learning 
to  sew.  An  old  decent  woman  is  there  with  her  table  and  shears,  cut- 
ting out  the  negroes'  winter  clothes,  while  the  old  lady  directs  tbcm 
all,  incessantly  knitting  herself."  In  these  pursuits,  managing  the 
house,  training  the  servants,  and  working  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
establishment,  the  lives  of  Vii^inian  women  were  passed.  They  were 
notable  house-keepers,  and  good  wives  and  mothers.  They  were  both 
virtuous  and  agreeable,*  and  intrigues  and  love  affairs  seem  never  to 
have  been  in  vogue.  We  hear  of  slave  mistresses,'  but  never  of  the 
gallantries  then  in  fashion  in  Europe.  Burnaby  has  left  an  account 
of  the  life  of  the  Virginian  ladies  which,  although  very  much  colored 
by  English  prejudices,  is  not  without  interest. 

"The  women  (of  Virginia)  are,  upoji  the  whole,  rather  handsome, 
though  not  to  be  compared  with  our  fair  countrywomen  in  England. 
They  have  but  few  advantages,  and  consequently  are  seldom  accom- 
plished ;  this  makes  them  reserved  aud  unequal  to  any  interesting  or 
refined  conversation.  They  arc  immoderately  fond  of  dancing,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  almost  the  only  amusement  they  partake  of ;  but  even  in 

'  Sniith,  i,,  41.  '  Bumaby,  p.  !66. 

'  Biirnalj),  pj),  31, 43  jJones.Prcs,  State  of  Virginia;  Anburer.ii,,  293;  Burkc.iii., 
205 ;  Mumuirs  of  Count  Forsvn,  i,,  CI ;  WifL  Doc.  rutating  t(i  South  Carolina,  Young's 
Letlcht ;  and  compare  ni'cuiint  of  Julin  Itnllin);  iu  Dawsun's  Hist  Hag.,  iv.,  218. 

■  Wdil,  11.114.        '  i.,98.        ■  liOL'liffuueaiilii,!.,  m.        '  An  buret,  ii.,  342. 
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this  they  discover  great  want  of  taste  and  clcgaBcc,  aod  seldom  ap- 
pear with  that  gracefulness  and  ease  which  these  movements  arc  so 
calculated  to  display.  Toward  the  cIosq  of  an  evening,  when  the  com- 
pany are  pretty  well  tired  with  country -dances,  it  la  usual  to  dance 
jigs;  a  practice  originally  borrowed,  I  am  informed,  from  the  ne- 
groes. Tbe  Virgiaian  ladies,  excepting  these  arouseroents,  aad  now 
and  then  a  party  of  pleasure  into  the  woods  to  partake  of  a  harbacue, 
chiefly  spend  their  time  in  sewing  and  taking  care  of  their  families.'" 
This  description  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  simple  amnsements 
which  served  to  break  the  level  of  daily  life.  A  dance  in  tho  evening, 
when  some  young  neighbor,  possibly  Patrick  Ilcnry,  or  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, came  to  the  hospitable  house,  ready  to  play  on  the  violin,  or, 
perhaps,  a  picnic  in  the  woods,  were  the  best  diversions  afforded  in  the 
solitude  of  the  country.  Tbe  great  event  was  the  annual  visit  on 
business  or  pleasure,  or  both,  to  Williamsburg.  Once  a  year,  when 
tbe  Ilouse  of  Burgesses  mot,  and  the  Supreme  Court  was  In  session, 
the  great  coaches  were  brought  out  on  the  plantations,  the  six  horses 
were  harnessed,  and  the  leading  families  drove  in  state  to  the  capital. 
There  the  fashionable  world  of  Virginia  assembled.  They  spoke  of 
their  annual  gathering  with  all  the  simple  and  ludicrous  pride  of  a 
proviBcial  aristocracy  as  rivalling  the  Court  of  St.  James  and  the  so- 
ciety of  London.  Sources  of  interest  and  excitement  were  not  lack- 
ing during  the  season.'  If  politics  ran  high,  as  in  the  years  when 
revolution  was  preparing,  society  could  gather  at  the  capitol  and  listen 
to  the  classic  oratory  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  or  the  fervid  spceclies  of 
Patrick  Henry,  dressed  in  his  suit  of  peach-blossom  velvet,  and  defy- 
ing King  George,  to  the  great  alarm  of  tbe  conservative  land-owning 
gentry.*  Perhaps  the  event  of  tbe  year  was  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  governor;  and  glowing  accounts  are  extant  of  the  pomp  and  pa- 
rade which  greeted  Lord  Botetourt,  and  of  the  feasting  and  the  loyal- 
ty which  hailed  his  entry  into  office'  At  all  times  the  season  at 
Williamsburg  was  gay.  English  fashions  prevailed,  and  the  oflicers 
of  the  Crown  did  much  to  promote  social  enjoyment  The  Governor 
gave  balls  in  his  palace,  as  it  was  the  fashion  to  term  his  house,  and 
the  birthnights  of  majesty  were  celebrated  with  great  rejoicing.  There 
were  regular  assemblies,  and  two  sets  of  races  for  subscription  purses 
were  given  annually.'     In  the  gayeties  of  Williamsburg  both  sexes 

'  Bumabj,  p.  86.  »  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Honry,  p.  90. 

■  Bnrke,  iii,  842.  '  JaDe8,Frese&tSute  of  Virginia;  Smyth,  i., SO. 
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shared  ;  bat  the  season  was  short,  and  the  ladies  relapsed  into  ttia  rou- 
tine  of  daily  plantation  existeDCC  after  a  brief  holiday.  The  meu  were 
more  fortunate,  and  made  up  for  their  iodolcnce  in  regard  to  woi'k  by 
a  surprising  activity  in  play.  Their  atnusenients  were  such  as  might 
be  expected  in  a  rural  society  of  considerable  wealth  and  compara- 
tively sliglit  education.  Horse-racing  and  race  balls  were  the  events, 
and  fox-hunting,  cock-figbting,  drinking,  and  card-playing  the  regular 
pastimes.  A  contemporary  scrmonizor,  with  soroo  severity,  says  of 
the  Virginians,  "  To  eat  and  drink  delicately  and  freely  ;  to  feast,  and 
dance,  and  riot ;  to  pamper  cocks  and  horses ;  to  observe  the  anxioua, 
important,  interesting  event  which  of  two  horses  can  nm  fastest,  or 
which  of  two  cocks  can  flutter  and  spnr  most  dexterously ;  theac  are 
the  grand  affairs  that  almost  engross  the  attention  of  some  of  our 
great  men,  and  little  low-lived  sinners  imitate  them  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power.  Thi:  low-bom  sinner  can  leavo  a  needy  family  to  starve 
at  home,  arid  KdJ  one  to  a  rabble  at  a  horse-race  or  a  cock-fight.  He 
can  get  drunk,  and  tarn  himself  into  a  beast  with  the  lowest  as  well 
ax  his  betters  with  more  delicate  liquors.'"  Even  the  partial  Burke 
admits,  that "  The  character  of  the  people  for  hospitality  and  excess, 
and  those  of  the  land  proprietors,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
enabled  them  to  indulge  tlieir  passions  even  to  profusion  and  excess. 
Drinking  parties  were  then  fashionable,  in  which  the  strongest  head 
or  stomach  gained  the  victorj-.  Tiic  moments  that  could  be  spared 
from  the  bottle  were  devoted  to  cards.  Cock-fighting  was  also  fash- 
ionable. I  find,  in  IT4T,  a  main  of  cocks  advertised  to  be  fought 
between  Gloucester  and  James  lliver.  The  cocks  on  one  side  were 
called  'Bacon's  Thunder-bolts,'  after  the  celebrated  rebel  of  1676.'" 
But  fortunatcy  there  has  been  preservctl  an  exact  account  of  the 
sports  in  which  all  classes  then  indulged. 

In  the  Viriiinia  Gaielte  for  October,  1737,  we  read  :  "  We  have  ad- 
vice from  Hanover  County,  that  on  St.  Andrew's  Day  there  are  to  be 
Horse  Races  and  several  other  Divei-sions,  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  at  the  Old  Field,  near  Captain  John  Bick- 
crton's,  in  that  county  (if  permitted  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  Byrd,  Esquire, 
Proprietor  of  said  land),  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows,  viz. : 
'  It  is  proposed  that  20  Horses  or  Mares  do  run  round  a  three  miles' 
course  for  a  prize  of  five  pounds. 

" '  That  a  Hat  of  the  value  of  20«.  be  cudgelled  for,  and  that  after 

'  CaraptHjll,  p.  4B5.  '  Barke,  iii.,102. 
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the  fint  challenge  made  the  Drams  are  to  beat  every  Quarter  of  au 
hour  for  three  challenges  round  the  Ring,  and  none  to  play  with  their 
Left  hand. 

" '  That  a  violin  be  played  for  by  20  Fiddlers ;  no  person  to  have 
the  liberty  of  playing  unless  he  bring  a  fiddle  with  him.  After  the 
prize  is  won  they  arc  all  to  play  together,  and  each  a  different  tune, 
and  to  he  treated  by  the  company. 

"'That  12  Boys  of  12  years  of  ago  do  run  112  yards  for  a  Uat  of 
the  cost  of  12  shillings. 

"'That  a  Flag  be  flying  on  said  Etay  30  feet  high. 

"  *  Tliat  a  handsome  entertainment  be  provided  for  the  subscribers 
and  their  wives;  and  such  of  them  as  arc  not  so  happy  as  to  have 
wives  may  treat  any  other  lady. 

"'That  Drums,  Tnimpeta,  Hautboys,  Ac.,  be  provided  to  play  at 
said  entertainment. 

" '  That  after  dinner  the  Royal  Health,  His  Honor  the  Governor's, 
dec,  are  to  be  driinli. 

"  'That  a  Quire  of  ballads  be  sung  for  by  a  numlwr  of  Songsters, 
all  of  them  to  have  liqnor  sufficient  to  clear  their  Wind  Pipes. 

"  'That  a  pair  of  Silver  Buckles  be  wrestled  for  by  a  number  of 
brisk  young  men. 

" '  That  a  pair  of  handsome  Shoes  be  danced  for. 

"'That  a  pair  of  handsome  silk  Stockings  of  one  Pistole  value 
be  given  to  the  handsomest  young  country  maid  that  appears  in  the 
^eld.  With  many  other  Whimsical  and  Comical  Diversions  too  nu- 
merous to  mention. 

" '  And  as  this  mirth  is  designed  to  be  purely  innocent  and  void  of 
offence,  all  persons  resorting  there  are  desired  to  bcliavo  tliemsctveN 
with  decency  and  sobriety  ;  the  subscribers  being  resolved  to  dis- 
conntcnance  all  immorality  with  the  utmost  rigor.' '" 

These  were  rough,  honest  English  sports,  whose  very  names  sound 
strango  now,  but  much  better  than  the  card-playing  and  cock-fighting. 
Such  amnseracnts  prevailed  everywhere.  At  Norfolk  a  fiiir  was  held 
at  regular  intervals  in  the  market-place,  accompnnieil  by  sack  and  hogs- 
head races,  greased  poles,  and  bull-baiting.'  At  Assnteaguc  the  great 
event  of  the  year  was  the  horse-penning,  when  the  wild  colts  were 
driven  in,  and  the  whole  country-side  flocked  to  sec  the  show,  and 
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join  in  the  expected  bkrbocne  and  dancing.'  Public  events  in  Eug^ 
land  ven  coinineiiiontod  in  Virginia  with  vast  show  and  much  lo^l 
effusion.  Tlie  bntlle  of  Cnlloden  was  celebrated  by  processions,  car- 
.  rying  a  child  in  a  wanning-pan,  hanging  and  burning  the  Pretender 
in  effigy,  and  by  public  balls  and  illuniiTmlions.'  In  Hnc  weather 
barbecues  in  the  woods,  when  oxen,  pi^  and  nlurgeon  were  roasted, 
were  frequent,  iind  mnch  enjoyed  by  all,  ending  usually,  among  tha 
lower  clasBcs,  with  much  intoxication.*  Another  great  source  of  do- 
light  was  the  eock-fight.  The  pit  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
square  formed  by  the  two  or  three  houses  of  the  nearest  village,  and 
at  an  early  hour  the  road  was  alive  with  carri^es  and  pedeKtrians  on 
their  way  to  see  tbe  match.  Ail  classes  crowded  eagerly  together 
about  tlio  pit,  where  the  fine  cooks  gave  great  sport.*  It  was  the 
same  at  races  and  fox-himts.  The  isobtion  of  their  daily  lives  drova 
men  to  seek  every  occasion  for  meeting.  The  small  farmers  assem- 
bled at  lliQ  neunst  tavern  to  pUy  billiards  and  drink.'  The  scssioa 
of  tlic  court  tilled  the  county  towns  O&ce  a  month  with  a  large  and 
raisccllancoiis  crowd,  whose  great  topics  of  conversntion  were  horses 
and  lawsuits,  and  a  day  of  conviviality  generally  ended  with  fights 
of  a  rather  savage  cliaracter.'  Duelling  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
common,  and  w  as  probably  rendered  fashionable  by  our  French  allies.' 
In  colonial  times  differences  were  usually  settled  by  the  more  prim- 
itive fist.  The  evil  of  all  these  meetings,  and  the  bane  of  Vit^inian 
society,  was  drinking  and  gaming,  especially  the  latter,  which  was  car- 
ried to  a  frightful  extent  by  all  classes.  We  can  trace  the  growth  of 
this  evil  in  the  laws.  Statutes  were  passed  agamst  gaming ;  and  a  pen- 
alty was  exacted  from  innkeepers  w  ho  permitted  it ;  it  was  forbidden 
on  race-fields;  gambling  debts  were  dtchrtd  void, and  private  lotteries 
were  suppressed  as  liarmful  to  the  moiaU  of  tbc  people.'  But  legis- 
lation was  vain.  The  genial,  divsolutc  free  thinking  Fauquier,  who 
gathered  about  his  table  the  using  genius  of  Virginia  —  Jefferson, 
Wythe,  Mason,  and  the     k  —   as  a  d  and  a  ruined  one,  to  high 

play.     The  great  IlyiJ  f       n       a  b      b  t  one  of  many  dissi- 

pated at  the  gaming- ta  a        n       a      f    among  all  ranks  of 

society,  and  was  the  fast    a        ad  n      n  ev 
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In  a  society  so  constituted,  and  so  much  addicted  to  the  ainuse- 
tnents  just  described,  intellectual  pursuits  of  any  kind  found  little 
room.  Fauquier,  with  all  his  gambling  and  high  living,  na3  a  patroD 
of  arts  and  literature,  but  he  found  little  of  citlier  to  encour^e  in 
Vii^inia."  There  were  no  arts,  and  the  literature  was  next  to  nothing. 
During  the  whole  colonial  period  only  three  books  were  produced  by 
natives  of  the  country  which  rose  above  the  level  of  statistical  or  po- 
litical tracts  and  occasional  sonnons.  Robert  Beverly  beguiled  the 
leisure  of  a  country  gentleman  by  writing  an  inaccurate  but  not  unin- 
teresting history  of  tlic  province,  and  the  Rev.  William  Stith  followed 
his  example  with  an  esact  and  very  dull  account  of  the  eariy  years 
of  the  settlement.  The  third  Virginian  author  was  Colonel  Byrd, 
whose  rambling  memoirs  and  journal  of  his  doings  as  a  commissioner 
to  run  the  North  Carolina  boundary -line  exhibit  strong  powers  of 
observation,  great  liumor,  and  possess  genuine  literary  merit.  Such 
was  the  literature  of  Virginia.  That  it  was  so  very  meagre  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  when  we  remember  that  it  was  after  the  Restoration 
that  the  Cavalier  Berkeley  gave  thanks  to  God,  not  only  that  there 
were  no  schools,  but  thai  there  was  no  printing-press  in  Virginia,  and 
no  prospect  of  any.  It  was  not  until  1736  that  the  first  newspaper, 
the  Virginia  Gnzelte,  appeared,  and  this  remained  for  many  years  the  ^'' 
only  journal  in  the  colony.'  The  first  theatre  was  opened  at  ]|fil-  } 
liamsburg  in  1752,  for  a  company  of vfew_York)comedians ;  so  that  j  ' 
the  drama  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  was  of  very  rectnt  date.' 
Intercourse  with  the  onter  world  was  extremely  limited.  The  first 
general  post-office  was  established  in  1692-'93  ;  but  it  was  local  in  its 
operation  and  very  expensive,*  Its  sphere  was  gradually  enlarged ;  but  ■ 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  mail  from  the  North 
a  fortnight  old,  and  a  post  to  the  South  once  a  month,  both  condact- 
ed  by  individuals,  were  considered  expeditious  and  very  convenient,' 

English  classics  and  a  few  of  the  standard  authors  of  the  day  form-  ■/ 
ed  the  Ksourcea  of  those  who  read.  Blair's  "Sermons,"  Sterne's ■' 
works,  The  Spectator,  Iho  "Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  and  Tillotson's 
"Sermons,"  were  the  books  most  in  use.'  In  a  private  library  at 
Yorktown  were  found  the  "  History  of  England,"  a  collection  of  char-  \' 
tere  and  bills,  the  works  of  Pope,  Essays  of  Montaigne,  "Gil  Bins," 
and  an  essay  on  Women  by  "  Mr.  Thomas,"  which  last,  we  arc  told, 

>  Burke,  iii.,  401.  "  Ibid.,  iii.,  125.  »  IliiJ. 

*  Hening,  ie92-'9S.         *  MaxwcU's  Hiet.  Register,  I.,  67.         *  Ueadc,  i.,  25. 
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liad  a  great  popularity  in  all  tlio  colooim.'  Such  reading  wm  good 
m  far  as  it  wt-iit,  but  it  was  not  extoDfeivc,  and  it  ib  to  bu  fttnrul  tliot 
the  \'irginians  were  not  miieh  given  to  reading,  or  to  the  uisler  «rt  of 
writing.  Governor  ^Kttuwood,  wiio  was  not  alow  to  take  every  advan- 
tage of  the  Buffifssea  in  thpir  m«nj-  controversies,  remarked  on  one  oc- 
casion, in  an  otliciiil  reply  to  soiiifi  remonstrance:  "  1  obwrve  that  llie 
grand  ruling  party  in  your  House  hus  not  furnished  chairmen  of  two 
of  your  ittaudiri;;  oommittL-eB  who  can  spell  English  or  writo  com- 
mon-scnac,  as  i!il-  grievances  under  their  own  handwriting  will  man- 
ifest."' Mutters  no  doubt  improved  in  lUia  rexpect  during  the 
cightecntb  ceriliiry;  bat,  even  in  the  years  prior  to  the  RevoluUon, 
VirginiHna,  as  »  rule,  rciul  little  nnd  studied  loss,'  if  we  vxcept  ttie 
young  and  rising  men  who  belonged  to  the  new  period  then  just  be- 
ginning. 

Although  the  intellectual  resources  were  slender,  the  Vi^nimi  gen- 
tleiuen  lia<),  npiirt  from  merely  physical  amusements,  one  subject  of 
iibiiliiig  i[iitTL'>t.  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  they  absorbod  all 
ilic  n|i[.i)iiiiL,l  offices  of  the  Stste,  and  they  nlso  partldpated  actively 
and  steadily  in  current  politics.  After  some  fluctuations  during  the 
period  of  tlic  English  Commonwealth,  the  suffrage  jiad  been  restricted 
to  freeholdei-s,  and  finally  to  those  owning  fifty  acres  of  land.'  Im- 
migrauts  were  naturalized  at  first,  after  a  term  of  years,  on  taking  the 
oaths  of  a1lei;iancc  and  supremacy;  tlien  by  act  of  the  Assembly; 
then  by  the  (iovcrnor  on  application;  and,  finally,  by  the  Assembly 
on  pctitixn.'  The  suffrage,  therefore,  was  enough  of  a  privilege  to  be 
desired,  and  its  exercise  was  further  enforced  by  law.'  Voting  was 
oral,  and  if  the  poll  was  not  concluded  on  the  first  day,  it  was  adjourn- 
ed by  the  sheriff,'  The  leading  planters  usually  stood  for  the  House, 
and  election  day  was  one  of  the  great  occasions  similar  to  court  day ; 
all  the  people  poured  into  the  pollinsr-plaee,  where  there  was  the  cus- 
tomary drinking  and  gaming,  and  many  rough  scenes.  The  candi- 
dates were  obliged  on  this  day  of  the  year  to  unbend  atul  mingle 
with  the  crowd.  They  were  compelled  to  treat  their  constituents, 
and  sometimes  walked  about  with  n  can  of  grog,  asking  the  free  and 

■  Ablrf  Raliin,  p.  H^  ;   cnnipare  hI^o  Hurki'.  iii..  40(1. 

'  Tjicr's  Hi*l.  ..f  AiiHT.  LiliTftturo.  ni5-'8ll,  i..  R8;  Campbell,  p.  39H. 
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iodependeDt  electors  to  dnok  with  tliem.'  It  was  a  good  school  of 
practical  politicx,  even  if  aomewljat  rough,  and  the  excitement,  lude 
as  it  must  have  been,  was  not  without  zest  to  the  participants. 

The  society  which  was  organized  in  this  way,  and  lived  after  this 
fashion,  gave  little  opportunity  for  the  growth  of  the  democratic  sen- 
timent There  was  none  of  the  friction  and  stimulus  afforded  by 
lai^e  towns.  There  was  no  intercourse  with  the  outside  world 
tbroagh  the  channels  of  commerce.  The  people  were  scattered,  and 
wholly  agricultural.  The  large  number  of  convicts,  of  bonded  ser- 
vants, and  of  negroes  helped  to  brand  very  deeply  the  lines  of  de- 
marcation between  the  different  members  of  the  community.  The 
solitary  life  on  a  great  plantation  in  the  midst  of  inferiors  and  slaves, 
the  system  of  primogeniture,  and  the  importance  attached  to  landed 
estates  as  the  only  form  of  wealth,  all  contributed  powerfully  to  one 
resalt  Theoretically,  an  aristocracy  should  have  been  developed,  and 
it  is  easy  to  show  that  it  existed  as  really  as  if  the  members  had  been 
distinguished  by  titles.  In  a  word,  Virginian  society  developed  into 
an  aristocracy  of  commoners,  but  none  the  less  into  a  genuine  aris- 
tocracy. The  most  powerful  support  wat  given  by  the  system  of 
entail.  No  estate  tail  over  two  hundred  pounds  was  defeasible  with- 
out an  act  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  entailed  estate  passed,  of  course, 
invariably  to  the  eldest  sons,  while  the  younger  ones  were  brought  up 
to  professions.  In  some  cases  land  was  settled  on  the  younger  chil- 
dren, bnt  the  bulk  of  the  property  went  to  the  oldest  son.  In  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  legislation  was  largely  concerned 
with  land,  and  was  strongly  in  the  land -holding  interest;  but  the 
drift  of  public  opinion  then  t)cgan  to  set  against  it,  the  business  of 
docking  entails  increased  rapidly,  and,  finally,  the  whole  system  fell 
during  the  Revolution  beneath  the  attacks  headed  by  Jefferson.' 
Prior  to  that  time,  however,  it  flourished  in  full  force,  and  formed, 
u  primogeniture  and  entail  always  must,  the  surest  foundation  of  a 
strong  and  permanent  aristocracy. 

Scattered  allnsions  also  curiously  illustrate  the  purely  aristocratic 
society  of  Virginia,  of  which  the  existence  is  proved  by  the  law  of 
entail.  The  early  law  in  regard  to  well-bom  persons  has  already  been 
adverted  to,  but  there  is  much  stronger  and  later  evidence.     A  letter 

'  Rives'sLiteof  HsdtBon,i.,179;  Poole,  ii.,  ITT. 
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is  preserved,  by  Bi-tbop  Meade,  from  one  Mr.  ThoropBon,  a  cl« 
of  the  best  sort,  who  desired  to  marry  the  widow  of  Governor  Spotfr- 
wood.  Tiic  family  objected  on  the  score  of  inferiority  of  social  por- 
tion. The  letter  begins  ns  follows:  "Mndam, — By  diligently  peros- 
ing  your  letter  1  perceive  there  is  a  materinl  argument,  which  I  ought 
to  hnvc  auswcred,  upon  which  your  strongest  objection  against  com- 
pleting my  happiness  would  seem  to  depend,  vi».,  that  you  would  in- 
cur tiio  censures  of  the  world  for  marrying  a  person  of  my  station 
and  character.  Uy  wbicb  I  understand  that  you  think  it  a  diminution 
of  your  honor  and  the  dignity  of  your  family  to  marry  a  person  in  the 
elation  of  a  clei^yman."  Then  follows  a  curious  piece  of  reasoning 
to  show  the  social  equality  of  clergy  and  gentry.' 

The  social  distinctions  were  most  rigidly  observed  in  the  cburcbes, 
where  all  classes  of  necessity  met  together.  One  vestryman  waa  pub- 
licly thanked  for  displacing  an  unworthy  woman  who  had  ventured 
to  sit  above  her  di^?ee.'  The  great  families  occupied  the  principal 
pews,  generally  in  the  gilleries,  while  the  floor  was  common  to  all,' 
In  some  of  the  churches  certain  pews  were  set  apart,  and  marked 
"Magistrates"  and  "  Magistrates'  Ladies.'"  It  is  related  of  the  Car- 
ter family  that  tlicy  built  the  parish  church,  reserving  a  large  pew 
near  the  chancel,  and  that  on  Sunday  the  congregation  waited  outside 
until  the  family  arrived,  and  then  followed  them  in.'  A  member  of 
a  similar  famil J  "  Has  buried,  according  to  her  own  directions,  beneath 
the  pa\cnicnt  of  the  ai'.le  of  that  wmi;  of  tlic  church  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  poor  She  directed  this  to  be  done  as  an  act  of  self- 
abasement  for  the  priilc  the  h  id  manifested  and  the  contempt  she 
had  exhibited  toward  the  common  ptopK  during  her  life,  alleging  that 
she  wished  them  to  trainpk  upon  htr  when  she  was  dead."'  The  old 
reeordt  abound  also  in  examples  of  the  state  kept  by  the  old  families. 
A  servile  class  rendered  labor  a  shame,  and  trade  was  despised.  It 
was  esteemed  a  disgrace  for  i  \  oiinq  m  in  to  cuter  the  counting-house 
of  the  first  merchant  in  Virginia.'  The  planters  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  of  different  clay  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  One  of 
them  drives  his  sword  into  a  billiard-ninrkor,  but  no  notice  is  taken 
of  it,  although  the  man  barely  escapes  cloiith.'  One  foreign  traveller 
says  that  every  proprietor  would  be  a  lord,  and  that  they  had  every 

I  Mciwlo,  il.,  7H :  we  p.  13.  '  llMii.,i.,;inr,.  ■  Il.i,i,i„2Ii);  ii.,37B. 
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aristocratic  principle.  They  took  great  pride  "  in  his  majcstie's  an- 
cient and  great  colony  and  dominion  of  Virginia ;'"  and  one  of  them 
declares  that "  Virginia  may  be  justly  esteemed  the  happy  retreat  of 
tme  Britons  and  true  Churchmen."*  But,  altliough  tbey  held  all  the 
offices,  their  fortunes  were  not  wrapped  up  in  the  royal  government. 
Their  loyalty  was  as  independent  as  it  was  zealous,  bat  with  no  tinge 
of  inferiority;  and  they  would  not  even  suffer  any  attempt  to  in- 
troduce an  etiquette  other  than  their  own.'  There  wore  few  Tories 
among  them,  and  while  they  gave  freely  to  governtneut,  tlioy  chafed 
at  the  duties  and  restrictions  on  trade.* 

They  had  the  vices  and  the  virtues  of  an  aristocracy.  They  were 
indolent,  vain,  and  imperious;  politically  haughty,  and  sensitive  to 
any  restraint.'  They  were  neither  enterprising  nor  inventive,  but 
their  address  was  excellent ;  tliey  spoke  well  and  fluently  ;  had  excel- 
lent sense,  and  much  shrewdness  in  matters  of  business.'  Many  of 
them  were  nien  of  liberal  sentiments,  enlightened  understanding,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world.' 

Leading  a  life  which  alternated  between  intense  bodily  activity 
and  the  most  profound  indolence,  addicted  to  coarse  indulgences  and 
rough  sports,  without  the  opportunity  or  desire  for  mental  effort,  the 
V'^ii^nian  gentleman  was  stilt  essentially  a  patrician.  As  proud  of 
his  acres,  and  as  haughty  among  his  dependents  as  the  greatest  Eng- 
lish lords,  the  Virginian  was  as  sensitive  in  regard  to  his  rights  and 
as  jealous  of  his  political  position  as  any  Puritan  of  New  England. 
A  rigid  code  of  honor  was  scrupulously  preserved,  and  every  gentle- 
man was  accountable  under  it  fur  his  actions.  The  Virginian  planter 
was  proud  of  his  descent.  He  knew  by  heart  )iis  own  genealogy  and 
that  of  all  his  neighbora.  No  peer  of  the  realm  more  fully  believed 
himself  to  be  of  a  different  stuff  from  other  mortals  than  the  Virgin- 
ian, Burke's  famous  sentence  describes  them  exactly :  "  Those  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  command  were  the  last  who  would  consent 
to  obey."  Despite  the  indolent  life,  the  boorish  amusements,  and  the 
too  prevalent  illiteracy,  the  natural  genius  of  the  great  planters  was 
strong  and  sonnd.  They  looked  on  thcmsclvea  as  the  governing  class, 
as  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people,  and  they  possessed  an  unquestion- 
ed supremacy.     When  the  shock  came,  they  proved  themselves  fine 
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soldion,  sRjtflcious  poIiticintiB,  groat  lawyon,  and  BtatesuiBD.  Out  of 
this  apparently  inert  aristocracy,  steeped  tut  it  would  seem  in  pride 
and  sloth,  came  a  set  of  lenders  who  have  done  the  greatest  honor 
to  the  American  name.  All  the  stress  of  oppression  and  of  war  was 
re<{iiired  to  ronse  the  latent  life ;  but  at  tho  great  period  in  our  his- 
tory, the  Virginian  aristocracy  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  fore- 
most places.  The  ruling  class  wsa  small  numerically ;  but  a  body 
which  produced  in  one  generation  George  Washington,  John  Marshall, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  I'atrick  Henry,  and  James  Madison,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Lees,  the  Randolphs,  the  Fcndletons,  Wythe,  Mason,  and  the 
rest,  is  one  which  descrrca  a  great  position  not  only  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  but  in  that  of  the  English  race  and  of  the  world. 
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Chapter  III. 

MARYLAND  FROM  1632  TO  176B. 


The  coloDial  history  of  Maryland  offers  two  points  of  especial  in- 
terest. Maryland  vas  the  first  proprietary  govemmeDt  in  America, 
and  slie  lays  claim  to  tbe  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  state 
where  religions  toleration  not  only  prevailed  in  practice,  but  was  es- 
tablished by  law.  These  two  facts,  tlieir  causes  and  results,  and  tbe 
questions  growing  out  of  them,  not  only  form  the  staple  of  her  colo- 
nial history,  but  g^ve  it  all  the  interest  it  possesses.  From  their  nat- 
ure, too,  tlicy  are  closely  connected  with  the  characters  and  careers  of 
tbe  founder  of  the  settlement  and  his  successors.  They  present,  also, 
the  first  instance  in  America  of  a  colony  upon  which  the  influence  of 
an  individual  left  an  abiding  mark,  and  did  much  to  shape  its  future 
history. 

George  Calvert,  Baron  of  Baltimore,  began  bis  public  career  under 
the  patronage  of  Robert  Cecil,  llis  talents  and  industry  united  with 
a  quiet  moderation  of  character  and  a  wise  discreetness  to  raise  him, 
under  James  I.,  to  the  otfice  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  the  position 
of  a  leader  of  the  government  forces  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
an  evil  hour  he  resisted  Buckingham,  or  was,  at  least,  unlucky  enough 
to  aland  in  tbe  way  of  the  all-powerful  favorite,  Geor^  Calvert  was 
too  prudent  a  man  to  perdist  in  such  an  opposition,  and,  proclaiming 
himself  a  Catholic,  he  resigned  his  office.  For  this  loss  of  place  he 
waa  consoled  by  a  peerage  and  a  fee  of  £6000,  paid  him  by  his  suc- 
cessor. Like  most  of  the  men  in  James's  Court,  Calvert  had  a  taste 
for  money-getting,  without  being  troubled  by  unfashionable  scruples; 
but  he  differed  from  his  ftllow-coni-tiers  in  bis  ability  to  keep  the 
riches  be  acquired.  From  an  early  period  Calvert  had  been  interested 
in  schemes  of  colonization,  and  in  a  purely  commercial  way.  He  was 
one  of  tbe  patentees  of  the  Virginia  Company,  and  subsequently  re- 
ceived s  large  grant  of  territory  in  Newfoundland.     His  reli|^ous 
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opinioDB,  or  ratlier  the  period  of  bis  coDversion  to  Catholicism,  have 

Uien  uitttters  gf  wwu  diMussion ;  but  tlic  most  recent  iuvestigatloDs 
DialiG  it  probtible  tliat  CaWert  vts  either  bom  a  Catholic,  or  becamD 
one  at  an  early  period  of  bia  life.  The  old  and  genemllj'  accepted 
storj  tlml  be  resigned  the  secretaryship  on  accoiinl  of  scruples  of 
conscience,  arising  from  bis  recent  conversion  to  Rome,  can  no  longer 
be  sustained.  Whatever  else  is  doubtful,  it  is  certwn  that 
Calveit  uaa  forced  out  of  office  by  Buckingham ;  and  the 
avowul  of  tbc  religion  be  had  long  secretly  professed  served  as  a  con- 
venient cloak  to  tbe  real  reasons  for  bis  retreat  That  C-alvcrt  con- 
cealed his  religious  opinions  for  a  long  number  of  j-eiirs,  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  his  chnracter  and  career,  Tbc  court  of  James  L  was 
not  the  place  for  a  sternly  religious  man  of  hostile  faith  to  obtAiD 
worldly  success.  Wlien  Calvert,  now  Lord  Baltimore,  found  himself 
deprived  of  of&ct,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  his  colony  of  Ferryland, 
in  tbe  province  of  Avalon,  in  Newfoundland,  wbitber  be  soon  aft£r 
proceeded  with  bis  family.  In  that  inbospitable  region  he  4]uickly 
perceived  tbe  impossibility  of  snccessful  colonization,  and  in 
1638,  therefore,  he  sailed  to  the  South,  and  landed  in  Virginia. 
His  purpose  was  an  obvious  one — the  foundation  of  a  settlement  in 
a  country  blessed  with  a  more  genial  climate  than  that  which  be  had 
left.  The  Yii^inians  tendered  to  him,  on  bis  arrival  among  them,  the 
oath  of  iiUegiance,  which  he  look,  and  tbe  oath  of  supremacy,  which 
he  refused ;  and  be  was  then  requested  to  depart  the  colony,  as  he 
would  not  acknowledge  the  King's  prerogatives.  The  objects  of 
Lord  Baltimore  were  as  plain  to  the  Virginians  as  they  are  to  ns. 
He  was  no  ordinary  colonist,  nor  were  his  schemes  those  of  even  tbe 
richest  planters.  He  came  to  found  a  state,  and  to  be  its  ruler.  The 
Virginians  had  gone  too  far,  and  were  too  numerous  to  pass  under  his 
control,  nor  would  they  voluntarily  permit  the  erection  of  an  impe- 
Tium.  in  impereo.  Courteously  but  firmly  they  dismissed  Lord  Bal- 
timore, and  hastened  his  departure.  He  returned  to  England  and 
aa;ain  visited  Ferryland,  whore  he  did  good  service  against  the  French ; 
but  the  remembrance  of  the  Vii^inian  country  did  not  leave  htm, 
and  in  1032  he  drew  a  charter  for  the  signature  of  Charles  L, 
granting  to  himself  and  bis  heirs  all  the  country  included  in 
the  present  State  of  Maryland,  and  a  large  part  of  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Delaware.  Before  this  charter  passed  the  seals  Lord  Baltl- 
moi-o  died.  From  what  is  known  of  his  career,  it  appears  that  in 
politics  he  was  a  friend  of  high  prerogative,  and  a  complaisant  court- 
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ier  in  a  corrupt  court ;  that  in  rctigion  he  was  a  moderate  CatboHc, 
and  in  general  character  a  shrewd,  discreet  man  of  the  world.  Of 
SDch  a  man  worldly  wisdom  and  good  management  in  both  publio 
and  private  afiairs  could  be  safely  predicated ;  but  it  was  not  from 
SDch  pcrsoDs  that  liberal  views  emanated  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Subservient  to  the  slightest  wishes  of  the  King  and  to  the  will  of 
Buckingham,  Calvert  was  not  the  man  to  have  far-sighted  plans  and 
high-minded,  enlightened  views  of  religions  toleration.  As  a  Catholic, 
he  appreciated  fully  the  bitter  English  hostility  to  Rome,  and  there 
can  be  Utile  doubt  that  he  desired  his  provinces  to  be  peopled  with 
men  of  his  own  belief,  and  to  become  in  a  certain  sense  an  asyhim 
for  English  Papists.  But  his  primary  object  was  commercial  and 
finaacial  success,  and  ho  well  knew  that  nothing  papistical  could 
thrive  under  English  auspices.  The  merest  whisper  of  Catholic  dom- 
ination would  have  wrecked  his  enterprise  at  the  start.  The  Cath- 
olics were  oppressed  and  down-trodden,  and  if  they  happened  to  poa- 
wn  political  power  in  any  dependency  of  England,  there  was  but  one 
course  compatible  with  existence  open  to  them — an  avowed  policy  of 
religious  toleration.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  were  the 
views  of  the  fii'st  Lord  Baltimore,  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
the  government  he  erected,  and  by  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
colony. 

The  charter  drawn  by  Lord  Baltimore  was  granted  to  his  eldest 
son,  Cecilius.  By  this  charter  a  government  was  framed  on  feudal 
principles,  and  modelled  on  that  of  the  Durham  ralatinatc.  The  ob- 
ject was  to  found  an  English  barony,  and  the  lord  proprietary  was 
also  invested  with  regal  rights.  The  only  reservation  is  in  the  annual 
payment  of  two  Indian  arrows  by  the  lord  of  the  province  to  the 
Crown,  wliich  was  a  mere  recognition  of  the  duty  of  allegiance,  and 
of  the  title  of  the  King  to  tiie  land  as  lord  paramount.  There  is  a 
uving  clause  of  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  guarantee  to 
the  colonista  of  the  rights  and  immunities  of  Englishmen.  The  gov- 
ernment set  up  was  a  copy  of  the  English  form,  or,  rather,  of  the 
form  of  English  government  as  it  ought  to  have  been  in  the  opinion 
of  George  Calvert.  An  Assembly  of  Bui^esses  filled  the  place  of  the 
Parliament,  and  the  lord  proprietary  that  of  the  King.  The  consti- 
tntion  was  exactly  snch  a  one  as  a  high  prerogative  courtier  in  the 
reigu  of  Junes  would  be  likely  to  draw  if  left  to  himself.  The  lord 
proprietary  was  to  have  the  right  to  make  laws,  not  repugnant  to 
those  of  England,  when  the  freeholders  and  Burgesses  could  not  be 
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broiiglit  toother,  and  be  was  fiirlbur  to  have  tbe  power  of  flfranttog 
titlea  Hiid  eructiii^  Tnanora  nnd  coiirCa  hnroii.  Exemption  from  Uxii- 
tion  was  also  grnnted.  Much  of  it  was  laorflj'  a  wild  Bcheme  to 
transplant  di^caying  feadaliHtii  to  tbe  virgin  soil  of  America.  Uut  all 
thia  parapbcrnalia  of  a  dying  system  proved  as  wurtblcss  in  tbe  face 
of  the  strong  tide  of  prioress  aa  tbe  paper  od  wbieli  it  was  engrossed. 
Certain  otbcr  provisions,  however,  deserve  attention  from  tbeir  con- 
nection with  tliu  vexed  question  of  toleration. 

In  tbe  second  article  occurs  the  uanal  formola,  expressing,  as  tbe 
reason  for  tlie  grant,  "  n  laudable  and  pious  zeal  for  otending  llic 
Christian  religion."  In  the  fourtli  article  the  right  of  sdvowsons 
and  patronage  in  the  Churcb,  as  well  as  tbe  liuettse  to  erect  cbapelfi, 
cbnrchcs,  etc.,  are  granted  to  tbe  lord  proprietary.  But  these  sacred 
buildings  were  to  be  "  dedicated  and  consecrated  according  to  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  our  kingdom  of  Gni^land."  in  the  twenty- 
second  article,  wbicli  gives  to  the  lord  proprietary  tbe  right  to  have 
all  disputed  points  in  the  charter  decided  in  his  favor,  occurs  this 
clause,  "  Provided  always,  that  no  interpretation  thereof  be  made 
whereby  God's  holy  and  true  Christian  religion,  or  the  allegiance  due 
to  us,  our  beirs  and  sncces.«or3,  may  in  anywise  suffer  by  change, 
prejudice,  or  diminution,"  These  three  passages  contain  all  the  refer- 
ences to  religion  in  the  charter.  The  first  is  purely  formal,  and  oc- 
curs in  all  the  colonial  charters.  The  second  puts  tbe  control  of  the 
Cliureb  in  the  bands  of  the  lord  proprieUiry.  That  the  head  of  tho 
Church  in  tbe  province  should  be  a  Koman  Catholic  was  not  at  vari- 
ance with  English  habits.  Catholic  noblemen  in  England  could  pre- 
sent Protestant  clergymen  to  livings  of  the  Established  Church  down 
to  tbe  reign  of  AVilJiain  and  Mary.  The  Church  thus  given  away  in 
tbe  charter  was  the  Established  Church  of  England,  and  no  other,  and 
whatever  may  be  claimed  for  tbe  English  Churcb  in  the  sevenlecntli 
century,  it  was  certainly  not  marked  by  a  wise  spirit  of  toleration. 
The  last  passage  goes  oven  further,  and  provides  for  the  exclusive 
maintenance  of  tbe  English  Church,  "  God's  true  and  holy  religion," 
in  1632,  was  in  England  the  religion  of  Charles  and  Laud,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Home  or  Calvin.  Other  forms  of  Christian  be- 
lief were  not  considered  or  then  recognized  in  England  by  law  as 
"true"  or  "  holy."  To  say  that  this  clause  simply  meant  the  religion 
of  Maryland  was  not  to  be  Turkish,  Jewish,  or  pagan,  is  absurd.  No 
sane  man,  or  body  of  men,  would  have  enacted  a  law  against  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  Koran  for  the  Bible,  the  abolition  of  tbe  New  Testa- 
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ment,  or  tlie  worebip  of  an  Indian  Okce  for  the  regulation  of  an  Eog- 
lisb  colony.  Under  the  Maryland  charter  there  wag  to  be  but  one 
Church  recognized  by  the  Slate,  the  Chureh  of  England.  The  relig- 
ion of  Calvert  and  of  Calvert's  followers  was  connived  at,  but  it  was 
Dot  juie  to  recognize  even  in  a  colonial  charter  the  followers  of  him 
whom  Englishmen  generally  regarded  as  the  Antichrist.  Nor  was  it 
characteristic,  of  Charles  to  extend  a  beneficent  toleration  to  Protes- 
tant sects  opposed  to  his  own.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  toleration 
about  the  Maryland  charter.  George  Calvert  was  too  astatc  a  man, 
and  had  led  too  worldly  a  life,  to  risk  a  great  enterprise  hy  any  talk 
abont  toleration.  He  believed  in  toleration,  because  men  of  his  creed 
were  oppressed ;  but  that  he  believed  in  it  as  a  great  general  principle, 
is  to  give  the  lie  to  his  whole  life  and  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
A  man  who  had  fostered  the  dark  intrigues  of  the  Spanish  marriage, 
and  had  been  the  close  friend  of  Gondoniar,  was  not  likely  to  be  the 
apostle  of  toleration  in  a  bitterly  intolerant  age.  Yet  there  can  be 
DO  donbt  of  the  fact  of  religions  toleration  in  Maryland  at  the  outset, 
and  there  were  two  very  good  reasons  for  its  existence.  The  all- 
powerful  lord  proprietary  and  the  principal  men  in  Maryland  were 
Catholics,  and  Catbolieism  was  oppressed  and  bated  in  England.  To 
oppress  Catholics  would  have  been  gross  folly  on  the  part  of  the 
Protestant  colonists,  and  to  oppress  Protestants  would  have  been  ruin 
to  the  proprietary.  Religious  toleration  in  Maryland  mnst  be  attrib- 
uted solely  to  tbe  very  commonplace  law  of  self-interest:  and  that  this 
theory  is  the  correct  one  the  subsequent  history  of  the  colony  amply 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1633,  Hawkins,  the  searcher  of  vessels  for 
London,  administered  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty -eight  persons  on  board  the  Ark  at  Gravcsend. 
Over  three  hundred  persons  sailed  in  the  Ark  and  Dove  for  Maryland. 
At  the  Isle  of  Wight  two  Jesuit  priests.  White  and  Altham,  were 
smuggled  on  board.  During  the  voyage  twelve  of  the  emigrants  died, 
and  of  these  only  two  were  confessed  by  the  Jesuits,  and  acknowl- 
edged themselves  Catholics.  Lord  Baltimore,  writing  to  his  father's 
friend,  Thomas  Wentworth,  describes  the  expedition  as  consisting  of 
"his  two  brothers,  with  very  near  twenty  other  gentlemen  of  very 
good  fashion,  and  three  hundred  laboring  men,  well  provided  in  all 
things."  From  the  number  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  from 
the  faith  of  those  who  died,  together  with  Lord  Baltimore's  own  ac- 
count, it  ia  a  fair  presumption  that  a  majority  of  the  settlers  were 
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Protestants.  The  "  tncnty  gentlemen  of  good  fashion  "  and  tbeir 
imaiediate  folluwers  were  probably  tbe  only  Catholics.  In  such  a 
(?ase,  when  a  Catholic  lord  was  tbe  niler  of  a  colony  litrgely  composed 
of  Prutcstauts,  rgligiooB  toleratioti  wa«  tba  ooly  possible  policy.  Any 
other  would  have  been  madness. 

The  sbipK  reached  the  uioulii  of  tho  Potomac  in  March,  1034.  In 
the  previous  year  a  petition  bad  been  sent  to  the  King  by  the 
Virginians,  remonstrating  ag;Hinst  tho  encroacbments  of  tho 
Balliiiiorc  patent,  and  the  question  bad  been  referred  by  tiie  King  to 
the  Council,  who  had  decided  that  Lord  Btilliniorc  should  be  left  to 
hJH  patent,  and  the  Vir^nians  to  the  course  of  law.  At  the  muuth 
of  the  river  tliLV  encountered  the  Virginians,  who,  in  obedience  to 
the  King's  wriilen  orders,  received  tho  new-comers  kindly,  and  fui^ 
nishcd  necessary  supplies.  Ilere,  too,  they  met  William  Clayborne, 
who  spread  u^ly  iiimors  among  tbt-m  of  Indian  hostility.  Leonard 
Calvert,  in  bis  turn,  infomied  ClaylKirne  tbat  bis  trading  settlement 
on  Kent  Islutid  was  w)thin  Uie  jariadiction  of  the  Baltimore  patenb 
Clayborne  was  the  person  most  aggrieved  by  tho  Maryland  charter. 
Under  a  genci'al  license  from  Charles  I,  to  trade,  he  had  established 
a  lucrative  post  on  Kent  Island.  The  King,  as  be  bad  an  unques- 
tioned right  to  do  under  tbe  theory  of  English  law,  granted  to  Lord 
Baltimore  a  certain  tract  of  wild  land,  including  Kent  Island.  Clay- 
borne bad  no  legal  right  there  except  as  the  subject  of  Baltimore ; 
but,  since  bis  rpal  injuries  coincided  with  the  fancied  ones  of  the  Vir- 
ginians generally,  bis  claini  assumed  imporlance.  Calvert  planted  hb 
colony  on  a  bluff  near  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  and  named  the  set- 
tlement St.  Mary's.  Experience  had  taught  men  now  the  art  of  col- 
onization. Tbe  emigrants  were  of  the  right  sort,  and  Lord  Balti- 
more's wise  munificence  and  tht  near  nLijhborhood  of  an  estabiiabed 
colony,  fried  thi  Mar\lii]id  stttlcmcnt  from  the  privations  which 
marked  the  hrst  jLirt  of  the  earlier  cilonits  The  savages,  more- 
over, through  tho  influtnce  of  tbe  Jesuit*  were  treated  sensibly  and 
honestlj  land  was  from  tbe  first  granted  to  individuals  in  fee-sim- 
ple, and  ibe  littli,  colon>  piosjnrcd  A  Msit  from  Governor  Harvey 
iissured  CiUirt  that  Cla^biriie  could  not  hoje  for  official  support, 
however  will  ofl!  bt  ini,;bt  be  in  tho  wa\  of  popular  sympathy. 
There  wis  howc\tr  si)  strung  a  fciling  in  f  nor  of  Clajborno  in  Vir- 
ginia, that  be  was  soon  able  to  send  an  armed  pinnace  up  the 
Chesiipeake  to  defend  his  invaded  rights  at  Kent  Island,  but 
the  expedition  was   unfortuiiat*;.      (jovernor  Calvert,  after  a  sharp 
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encoanter,  captared  Clayborne's  pinnace,  and  proclainied  its  owner  a 
rebel.  Calvert  tlien  demanded  that  the  author  of  this  trouble  should 
be  given  up  by  Virginia;  but  Harvey,  who  had  been  in  difficulties 
himself  on  account  of  his  lukewarmncss  townrd  Clayt>orne,  refused  to 
comply.  Clayborne,  however,  solved  the  problem  in  his  own  way,  by 
going  at  once  to  England  to  attack  his  enemies  in  their  stronghold. 
The  same  year  an  assembly  of  the  freeholders  was  held  in  Maryland, 
and  many  laws  were  enacted,  all  of  which  Lord  Baltimore  refused  to 
sign,  on  the  broad  ground  that  his  colonists  had  no  right  to  initiate 
legislation.  Among  these  laws  was  cue  providing  that  all  felonies 
should  be  tried  by  English  law,  and  there  is  a  tradition  of  a  bill  of 
attainder  against  William  Clayborne,  who  at  least  left  a  distinct  mark 
•upon  early  Maryland  legislation — if  not  in  I6S5,  soon  after,  and  for 
many  succeeding  years. 

For  the  nest  three  years  the  colony  progressed  peacefully,  estab- 
lished order  upon  Kent  Island,  and  nas  only  anxious  abont  the  Indians, 
whom  Clayborne  had  remembered  to  inflame  by  various  ingenious  fab- 
rications as  to  the  character  and  objects  of  the  new  settlers.  Immi- 
gmtion  increased,  and  the  Pnilestant  interest  in  the  colony  grew  with 
the  population,  and  gained  additional  strength  from  the  acquisition  of 
Kent  Island,  whose  settlers  were  not  only  hostile  to  the  Calvert  gov- 
ernment in  politics,  but  in  religion  as  well.  When  the  Assembly  next 
was  called  together,  they  retaliated  upon  Lord  Baltimore  bis 
own  action  of  three  years  before.  The  freemen  rejected  the 
code  of  laws  prepared  by  the  proprietary,  and  prepared  others  them- 
selves, taking  their  stand  on  the  broad  ground  that  tlie  initiation  of 
legislation  belonged  to  them,  and  to  them  alone.  This  point  they 
eventually  carried,  and  the  lord  proprietary  was  forced  to  content  him- 
self with  ft  free  exercise  of  the  veto  power  in  rejecting  all  the  Assem- 
tly's  laws.  They  did  not  at  this  session  foi^et  to  pass  bills  of  at- 
tainder against  Ctaybornc's  followers,  nor  had  Clayborne,  on  his  part, 
been  unmindful  of  them.  On  his  arrival  in  England  he  had  presented 
a  petition  to  the  King,  and  by  adroitly  working  on  the  cupidity  of 
Charles,  not  only  came  near  recovering  Kent  Island,  but  almost  ob- 
tained a  large  grant  besides.  After  involving  Lord  Baltimore  in  a 
good  deal  of  litigation,  Clayborne  was  obliged,  by  an  adverse  decision 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Plantations,  to  abandon  all  hopes  in 
England,  and  therefore  withdrew  to  Viiginia,  to  wait  for  better  times. 
For  some  years  Maryland  throve,  undisturbed  except  by  slight  In- 
dian outbreaks.    The  wise  policy  of  toleration  and  the  liberal  land 
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gjnnts  incrGHxed  immigmlion.  And  men  of  all  creeds  soaght  the  pMOfr- 
fiil  govemmont  of  the  Calverts,  Religious  toluratioii,  however,  not 
only  inducod  persecuted  Cstholics,  but  oppressed  Puritans  ae  well,  to 
come  to  the  colony  ;  and  English  Frot««tant8  soon  woariod  of  tibcnl- 
ity  when  practised  by  men  of  a  hated  faith  and  lesg  political  strength 
than  their  own.  The  rapid  ri^e  of  the  Purilan  pHrty  in  Englaod 
fanned  this  discontent,  and  prepared  the  way  for  radical  changes. 
An  insight  into  tlie  real  piirposee  of  the  propristary  is  afforded  by  n 
letter  written  to  Governor  Calvert  in  1643.  Lord  Baltimore 
t'herein  directed  "that  no  ecclesiastic  in  the  province  onght  to 
expect,  nor  is  Lord  Baltimore,  nor  any  of  his  officers,  although  they  are 
Botnan  Catholics,  obliged  in  conscience  to  allovr  such  ecclesiastics  any 
more,  or  other  privileges,  exemptions,  or  immunities  for  their  persona, 
lands,  or  goods,  than  is  allowed  by  his  mnjesty  or  other  officers  to  like  - 
persons  in  England."  The  reason  for  this  conrfm  was  "  the  depend- 
ence of  the  State  of  Maryland  on  the  ^tate  of  England,  unto  which 
it  must,  as  near  as  may,  be  confomiable."  Lord  Baltimore  was  a  true 
son  of  his  father,  discreet  and  not  over-zeal oiis.  lie  was  glad  to  con- 
trol this  policy  in  favor  of  tlie  Catholics  as  long  as  lie  could ;  but  if 
that  policy  endangered  the  sncces-s  of  his  colony,  the  Catholics  had 
to  go  to  the  wall.  Leonard  Calvert,  apparently  unable  to  comprehend 
the  course  of  his  shrewder  brotlier  in  the  troubled  times  now  ban- 
ning, siiilud  to  England  for  instructions.  lie  found  Lord  Balti- 
more ti'ving  hard  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  both  parties  in 
England ;  but  dexterous  as  he  wa.<i,  this  was  an  impossible  task.  Al- 
though anxious  to  preserve  the  favor  of  Parliament,  he  still  adhered 
to  the  King,  and  was  commissioned  by  Charles  to  seize  any  Parlia- 
ment ships  in  Slaryland.  Unluckily,  Brent,  the  Deputy-governor,  saw 
fit  to  c  ec  te  th  order  an  I  se  ze  i  the  ship  of  one  Richard  Ingle, 
who  vas  also  tro  \  i*  1  ted  f  i  racy.  The  Puritan  party  was 
ro  sed  bv  tl  s  st  p  a  d  bj  tl  o  c  of  public  affairs,  to  active  hos- 

1 1  tj  Clay  born  s  opport  n  t  1  ad  come,  and  ho  was  not  slow  to 
take  ad  antaf  of  t  H  ea  1>  obtained  possession  of  Kent 
I  la  i  a  1  1  rtlj  aft  r  I  ^1  eiger  to  ivvenge  the  loss  of  his 
bI  p  broke  nt  the  \.  en  bl  en  ened  liy  Governor  Calvert  at  St. 
M-»r  s  at  tl  c  1  a  i  f  an  ar  ell  dad  made  himself  master  of  the 
go  rnment  I^  rlC  1  ert  j  t  returned  from  England,  was  forced 
t  A}  to  \  re  a  f  In  b  n  an  I  In  le,  acting  in  the  name  of  the 
Pa  1  anent  n  ale  II  I  a  \  ri,  n  "  ernor;  but  their  power  was 
b-idl       sed   the  r  pir  y  was         k  and  their  rule  was  of  short  dura- 
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tion.  The  Catholics  were  too  miraerous  and  too  active  to  submit  to 
a  goveroment  of  force  in  the  hands  of  the  small  Puritan  faction,  while 
the  majorit]'  of  the  Protestants  oeem  to  have  remained  neutral  through- 
ont;  and  Ingle,  who  appears  to  have  been  more  of  a  buccaneer  than 
politician,  filled  his  ship  with  goods  and  departed.  Further  resistance 
by  Clayborno  and  his  followers  became  impossible.  Calvert  re- 
tarned  from  Virginia  at  the  head  of  considerable  forces,  took 
possession  of  the  government,  and  quiet  was  restored.  Soon  after 
Calvert  died — a  wise,  prudent  man,  and  a  good  governor  after 
the  fashion  of  his  family.  He  appointed  as  his  successor 
Thomas  Greene,  who  was  a  Catholic,  a  Royalist,  and  the  head  of  both 
interests  in  the  colony,  lie  seems  to  have  continued  the  judicious 
government  of  his  predecessor,  and  ruled  peaceably,  except  for  the 
customary  wrangling  with  the  Assembly,  this  time  on  the  matter  of 
informality  in  the  summons.  The  wounds  of  tho  late  rebellion  were 
healed  by  a  general  amnesty,  from  which  Ingle  alone  was  excepted. 
This  desirable  quiet  did  not  long  endure.  The  struggle  in  England 
was  too  mighty  to  permit  the  smallest  colony  to  escape  its  influence. 
The  triumph  of  Parliament  compelled  Lord  Baltimore,  always  keenly 
alive  to  the  value  of  his  colony  and  his  own  interests,  to  abandon  the 
policy  of  Catholic  rule  accompanied  by  general  toleration.  With  his 
wonted  shrewdness,  he  perceived  that  only  by  timely  and  genuine  con- 
cessions could  he  hope  to  save  his  possessions  and  render  the  province 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  nobleman  acceptable  to  the  Puritan  party  of 
England.  Acting  upon  this  opinion,  he  removed  Greene,  and  appointed 
in  bis  stead  William  Stone,  a  Virginian,  a  Protestant  and  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  terrible  Long  Parliament.  A  I'rotestant  secretary 
and  Protestant  councillors  were  also  Appointed.  Stone's  commission 
forbade  him  to  meddle  with  religion,  and  his  oath  of  office  bound 
him  not  to  discountenance  any  persons  who  professed  to  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ,  nor,  in  particniar,  any  Catholic.  Lord  Baltimore, 
by  die  appointment  of  Protestants,  endeavored  to  sccarc  from  attacks 
in  England  his  own  interests  in  Maryland,  while  by  the  commission 
and  oath  he  sought  to  protect  his  Catholic  subjects  against  Protestant 
persecution.  The  first  Assembly  called  by  Governor  Stone  passed  the 
now  ftunoas  "toleration  act."  The  mixture  of  sects  in  the 
colony,  due  to  tho  previous  policy  of  religious  loleration,  and 
the  presence  of  a  small  but  united  body  of  Puritans  who  had  been 
driven  from  Virginia,  made  ench  a  measure  an  absolute  necessity  un- 
less the  proprietaty  was  prepared  to  face  an  immediate  insurrection, 
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formiiiable  in  itself,  and  irresistible  wlien  supported,  as  it  would  be 
by  the  dominant  party  iu  England.  The  "toleration  act"  was  proba- 
bly dno  to  Lord  BaltiiiKirc'e  inflncnc^ ;  but  it  was  passed  by  a  ProtM- 
tant  governor  and  Protestant  connoillurs,  wliily  the  lower  lionae,  on 
the  other  hand,  had,  apparently,  a  majority  of  Catholic  metnbers. 
Lord  BaltimorL'  whs  boand  by, bis  religion  to  persecute  heretics,  and 
probably  thought  the  tenet  in  the  abstract  a  g»od  one ;  but  he  knew 
that  BQch  a  course  would  bo  fatal  to  any  Catholic  who  attempted  it, 
whether  in  Enjriand  or  the  colonies.  For  the  sake  of  self-interest  and 
the  protection  of  fellow'believers,  Lord  Baltimore  ^ot  his  CcdqcU 
and  Assemi^ly  to  agree  not  to  persecute  Catholics.  This  is  what  the 
famous  act  of  ti'leralion  amounted  to.  Religious  toleration  really  ex- 
ists only  when  llie  stroug  tolerate  the  weak,  and  not  whe.n  the  weak 
by  fortuitous  circumstances  are  enabled  to  present  the  appearance  of  ^ 
tolerating  the  strong.  The  largest  measure  of  toleration  can  exist, 
morcoycr,  only  when  Church  and  State  are  disunited ;  but  the  terms 
of  the  Mai'vland  charter  provided  for  an  Established  Church,  and  the 
Assembly  seems  never  to  have  doubted  its  right  to  interfere  oppres- 
sively or  otherwise  in  matters  of  conscience. 

But  to  whatever  causes  this  toleration  was  due,  it  worked  well  in 
populating  Maryland.  There  was  an  influx  of  immijrration,  composed 
in  part  of  the  Puritans  driven  from  Virginia  by  Berkeley.  These  peo- 
ple, although  refusing  the  oath  of  fidelity,  settled  at  Providence,  near 
the  site  of  Annapolis,  Not  merely  the  Protestant  but  the  Purit-an  in- 
terest was  now  predominant  in  Maryland,  and  in  the  next  As- 
*  ^""  sombly  the  Puritan  faction  had  control.  Tliey  elected  one  of 
their  leaders  Speaker,  and  cx[)cllcd  a  Catholic  who  refused  to  take  an 
oath  requiring  secrecy  on  the  part  of  the  Bni^csses.  Even  if  most  of 
the  Protestant  party  were  members  of  the  Knglish  Church,  the  Puritans 
were  clearly  the  controlling  element,  and  the  objectionable  clauses  were 
expunged  from  the  oath  of  fidelity.  Yet  they  passed  stringent  laws 
against  Clayboruc,  ainl  an  act  reciting  their  affection  for  Lord  Balti- 
more, who  had  so  vivid  an  idea  of  their  power  that  he  deemed  it  best 
to  assent  to  sumptuary  laws  of  a  typically  I'uritan  character.  The 
Assembly  appears  to  have  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Parlia- 
ment, while  their  proprietary  went  so  far  in  the  same  direction  that 
bis  lo_valty  was  doubted,  and  Charles  II,  afterw.ird  appointed  Sir  Wil- 
liam Davennnt  in  his  place  to  govern  Maryland.  This  discreet  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  Lord  Baltimore  served,  however,  as  a  protection 
neither  to  the  colonists  nor  to  the  proprietary  rights. 
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To  the  next  Aascmbly  the  Poritatia  at  Providence  refused  to  send 
delegates,  evidently  expecting  a  dissolution  of  tbe  proprietary  gov- 
ernniciit,  and  tlic  consequent  supremacy  of  their  faction.  Nor  were 
they  deceived.  Such  had  been  the  prudence  of  the  Assembly  and 
of  Lord  Baltimore,  that  Maryland  was  not  expressly  named  in  the 
Parliainentary  commission  for  the  "reduceraent"  of  the  colonies, 
hut,  unfortunately,  Claybornc  was  tbe  ruling  spirit  among  the  Parlia- 
mentary commissioners,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  let  any  informali- 
ty of  wording  in  a  document  stand  between  him  and  his  revenge.  In 
vain  did  Governor  Stone  lend  assistance  to  tbe  commissioners  in  Vir- 
ginian matters.  Claybornc  and  Richard  Bennct,  one  of  the  Provi- 
dence settlers,  and  also  a  commissioner,  soon  gave  their  undivided 
attention  to  Maryland.  They  proceeded  to  St.  Mary's,  required 
of  the  Governor  and  Council  a  test  called  the  "engagement," 
which  was  thereupon  subscribed  to,  and  they  also  demanded  that  writs, 
etc.,  should  be  issued  in  tbe  name  of  tbe  Commonwealth,  which  was 
refused.  Stone  was  then  displaced ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  a  year 
Claybornc  and  Bennet,  requiring  the  aid  of  his  popularity,  reinstated 
him.  Stone,  however,  appears  to  have  yielded  to  their  terms,  and  to 
have  definitely  sided  with  tbe  Puritan  party.  The  Council  was  entire- 
ly composed  of  the  Providence  settlers,  who  were  now,  as  they  antici- 
pated, supreme.  Stone,  who  seems  to  have  been  torn  between  his 
wish  to  serve  Lord  Baltimore  faithfully,  and  his  desire  to  stand  well 
with  the  commissioners,  soon  swung  back  to  the  old  proprietary  rule, 
under  which  writs  agnin  ran  with  Calvert's  name  upon  tliem.  lie  en- 
deavored tx)  trim  at  a  time  when  trimming  was  impossible.  Naturally 
he  suited  no  one,  and,  although  seemingly  a  very  well-meaning  man,  he 
got  only  hard  knocks  from  one  sidu  and  harsh  words  from  the  other. 
Stone's  second  change,  however,  was  a  decided  one.  Although  he 
proclaimed  Cromwell  as  Lord- Protector,  ho  carried  on  the  govern- 
ment exclusively  in  Baltimore's  interci't,  ejected  the  Puiit-ans,  recalled 
the  Catholic  Councillors,  and  issued  a  proclamation  against  the  in- 
habitants of  Providence  as  factious  and  seditious.  A  flagrant  attempt 
to  convert  a  young  girl  to  Catholicism  added  fuel  to  the 
flames.  Moderation  was  at  an  end.  Claybornc  and  Bctinct, 
backed  by  Virginia,  returned  and  called  an  Assembly,  from  which 
Catholics  were  to  be  excluded.  In  Maryland,  as  in  England,  the  ex- 
treme wing  of  the  Puritan  party  was  now  in  tbe  ascendant,  and  ex- 
ercised its  power  oppressively  and  relentlessly,  Slone  took  arms  and 
marched  against  the  Puritans.     A  battle  was  fought  at  Providence,  in 
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which  the  Puritans,  who,  whatever  their  other  failiogB,  were  ^wi^ 
ready  in  a  fray,  nero  complolely  victorious.  A  few  exccutiooa  and 
soFne  scqucstriitiona  followed,  and  severe  laws  against  the  CftlholiM 
were  passed.  The  policy  of  the  Puritans  was  not  toleration,  and  tliey 
certainly  never  believed  in  it.  Nevertheless,  Lurd  Baltimore  kept  his 
patent,  and  the  I'urittuig  did  not  receive  in  England  the  wann  sympa- 
thy they  had  expwrtod.  Cromwell,  now  all-powerful,  cared  less  tlian 
ever  ftir  useless  fighting  or  unnecessary  extremities.  He  listened  to 
the  explanations  uf  Bennet  and  Mathews,  said  he  had  not  intended, 
by  his  previous  proclamation  in  favor  of  Lord  Baltimore,  to  abridge 
their  powers,  and  ^avo  his  docision  in  favor  of  the  government  of 
the  commissi  oners.  Thus  the  Puritan  government  was  establiiihed  in 
Maryland.  But  Cromwell's  support  was  too  lukewarm  to  be  at  once 
decisive.  Although  the  coramiwionerB  of  the  Puritans  were  in  uomU 
nal  as  well  as  actual  control  at  Providence,  yet  Baltimore  removed 
Stone,  and  appointed  Kendall  as  Governor,  to  whom  the  CatLolic  pop- 
ulation of  yt.  Mary's  adhered.  This  tttat«  of  dissension  injured  great- 
ly the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  until  at  lust  Lord  Ballimore 
on  the  one  siile,  and  Bennet  and  Mathews  on  the  other,  came 
to  terms,  which  were  carried  out  in  the  province.  The  proprietary 
government  was  to  be  re-established  and  recognized,  and  a  general 
act  of  oblivion  and  indemnity  wna  to  be  passed.  Fendiill  was  con- 
tinued as  Governor,  and  the  Assembly  ratified  the  agreement  The 
results  of  all  this  turbulence  were  the  right  to  carry  arms,  the  practi- 
cal assertion  of  the  right  to  make  laws  and  lay  taxes,  relief  from  the 
oath  of  fealty  with  the  obnoxious  elau.ses,  and  the  breakdown  of  the 
Catholic  intJ?rest  in  Maryland  politics.  Toleralion  was  wisely  restored. 
The  solid  advauti^s  were  gained  by  the  I'uritan  minority  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  lord  proprietary.  In  the  interregnum  which  ensued  on 
the  abdication  of  Kiehard  Cromwell,  the  Assembly  met  and 
claimed  supreme  aulhority  in  the  province,  and  denied  their 
responsibility  to  any  one  but  the  sovereign  in  England.  Fendall,  a 
weak  man  of  the  agitator  species,  acceded  to  the  claims  of  the  As- 
sembly;  but  Baltimore  removed  Fendall,  and  kept  the  power  which 
the  Assembly  had  attempted  to  take  away.  This  action  of  the  rep- 
resentative body  simply  shows  the  decided  political  advance  made  in 
Maryland,  as  in  all  the  British  dominions,  under  the  impulse  of  the 
Great  kebellion.  Mar}'tand  did  not  suffer  by  the  Restoration,  as  was 
the  case  with  her  sister  colonies,  but  gained  many  solid  advantages. 
The  factious  strife  of  years  was  at  last  allayed,  and  order,  peace,  and 
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stability  of  goTemment  supervenecl.  Philip  Calvert,  an  illegitimate 
SOD  of  the  first  proprietary,  was  governor  for  nearly  two  years,  and 
waa  then  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Cliarle^,  the  oldest  son  of 
Lord  ]3altimore,  whose  ad luinist ration  lasted  for  fourteen.  It 
wonid  have  been  difficult  to  find  at  that  time  better  governors  than 
these  Calverta  proved  themselves.  Moderate  and  just,  they  adminis- 
tered the  affaire  of  Maryland  sensibly  and  well.  Population  increased, 
and  the  immigration  of  Quakers  and  foreigners,  and  of  the  oppressed 
of  all  nations,  was  greatly  sticnulatcd  by  a  renewal  of  tbc  old  policy 
of  religious  toleration.  The  prosperity  of  the  colony  was  marked,  and 
its  only  difficulties  were  dne  principally  to  external  canses.  The  over- 
growth of  tobacco,  and  a  corresponding  scarcity  of  corn,  were  sources 
of  anxiety  to  both  people  and  rulers.  Vain  attempts  were  made 
to  remedy  these  evils  by  law  and  by  agreements  with  Vii^^inia ;  but 
these  economical  problems,  questions  of  boundary  with  Dutch  and 
English,  a  few  trifling  troubles  with  the  Indians,  and  Fendalt's  "  sedi- 
tious practices  "  alone  disturbed  Maryland's  internal  tranquillity  dur- 
ing the  mild  rule  of  the  CaKerts,  The  Assembly,  unmolested  in  their 
possession  of  the  law-making  and  taxing  power,  were  quiet  and  rea- 
sonable, and  granted  the  proprietary  an  annual  allowance  from  the 
export  duty  on  tobacco. 

In  1675  Charles  Calvert,  the  Governor,  became  lord  proprietary  by 
the  death  of  bis  father,  Cecillus.     He  instituted  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  laws,  for  which  his  new  position  and  presence 
in  the  colony  gave  peculiar  advantj^cs,  and  then,  having  appointed 
Thomas  Notly  Deputy-governor,  he  sailed  for  England.     Ills  depart- 
ure was  the  signal  for  a  renewal  of  the  old  dissensions  from  which 
the  colony  had  been  so  long  exempt.    As  had  happened  twenty  years 
licfore,  a  minority  in  the  colony,  in  sympathy  with  the  dominant  par- 
ty in  England,  wished  to  obtain  control  in  matters  of  religion,  and, 
backed  by  the  homo  governroent,  renew  a  policy  of  intolerance  in 
their  own  interests.     Now,  of  course,  this  minority  was  composed  of 
Protcstanta  of  the  Established  Church,  instead  of  the  Puritans,  as  in 
the  days  of  tbc  Commonwealth.     The  first  attack  came  from 
the  Episcopalian  clergy,  who  coinplaiucd  of  the  bad  condition 
of  the  Cbureh  in  the  province,  and  urged  Lord  Baltimore  to  support  it 
with  the  power  of  government.    This  Lord  Baltimore  refused  to  do. 
The  condition  of  the  Established  Church  was  no  doubt  very  bad,  but, 
as  the  lord  proprietary  wisely  pointed  out,  they  already  bad  received 
some  assistance  from  the  government,  and  the  improvement  of  their 
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Churcb  must  rest  with  themselves.  The  old  policy  of  toleration  v 
thus  mainuineii  for  the  time,  at  least ;  but  there  nn»  great  laxneui  in 
religious  matters  in  the  province,  which  gave  opportunities  for  com- 
plaints on  the  one  band,  and  the  rapid  propn^tion  of  now  socts  on 
the  other.  QuakenHin,  then  just  beginning  its  career,  took  strong 
hold  iu  Maryland,  and  was  for  many  years  a  vigorous  and  good  \n- 
duence  socially  and  politically.  Bat  the  complaints  of  the  Episeapnl 
clergy,  though  unsuocessfiil  with  Lord  Ballimor'e,  marked  the  bt^in- 
fiing  of  a  struggle  between  the  ProtestanlB  of  the  Established  Church 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Quakers  and  Roman  Catholics  on  the  other. 
Tlie  latter  appeared  as  the  defenders  of  the  toleration  policy,  vhich 
the  former  aimed  to  jubvert  and  replace  with  the  Church  and  State 
system  then  iu  vogue  in  England.  Thus  supported  by  an  active  par- 
ty. Lord  Baltimore  had  nothing  to  fear  in  the  province;  bat  in  Eng- 
land ihe  course  of  public  aSairs  proved  most  unfavorable  to  his  fort- 
unes. The  excitement  produeed  by  the  Popish  plot  and  the 
eonseijuciit  proceedings  in  Parliament  compelled  Loi-d  Balti- 
more to  fill  all  the  Maryland  offices  with  Protestants,  and  served  also 
aa  a  signal  for  numerous  accusations  against  the  proprietary  of  par- 
tiality to  his  fellow  -  believers.  These  attacks  Lord  Baltimore  easily 
repelled ;  hut  there  were  others  also  forth-coming  which  seriously  im- 
perilled his  possessions,  inasmuch  as  they  concerned  the  royal  coffers. 
Almost  the  only  real  grievance  of  the  Marjland  colonists  was  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Navigation  Act,  and  the  levying  of  customs  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Crown.  In  true  colonial  fashion  the  former  was  avoid- 
ed, and  the  latter  both  resisted  and  eluded.  Lord  Baltimore,  ever 
watchful  of  his  own  interests  and  of  those  of  his  colony,  had  un- 
doubtedly connived  at  these  practices.  Tlic  government  of  Cliarles 
II.,  touched  by  such  conduct  in  its  tciidcreat  point,  threatened  a  quo 
warranto,  and  the  Duke  of  York  granted  to  William  Penn  lands  lying 
within  the  Maryland  boundaries ;  while  a  limitation  of  the  right  of  suf- 
fraiie  afforded  a  new  and  advantageous  battle-ground  for  the  discon- 
tented elements  in  the  province,  so  that,  although  the  colonists  throve, 
the  poor  proprietary  was  beset  with  difficulties.  The  accession  of 
James  II.  brought  no  relief  to  Lord  Baltimore.  Instead  of  sympathy 
from  a  fellow-Catholic,  he  met  only  with  oppression.  The  grant  to 
Penn,  dismembering  his  province,  was  confirmed,  and  a  fresh  writ  of 
quo  warranto  was  issued  against  his  charter.  In  the  province  itself 
the  Protestants,  who  chafed  at  the  spectacle  of  toleration,  which  they 
knew  need  not  exist  if  the  proprietary  power  were  overthrown,  at 
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last  rose  in  arms.  This  time,  of  cdurse,  membcra  of  the  EstabliBhed 
Chorch  coDtroIled  the  tnsDrrcctioD,  and  only  a  very  subordinate  part 
was  takeo  tiy  the  Puritao  element.  An  old  supporter  and  fnend  of 
Fendall,  one  John  Coode,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  "  Association 
for  the  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion."  The  crisiB  came,  as  tn  all 
the  other  colonics,  at  the  moment  of  the  Revolution  in  England,  and 
thb  gave  force  and  strength  to  these  provincial  insurrections  which, 
in  Maryland  at  least,  they  could  never  have  acquired  otherwise.  The 
President  of  the  Council,  Joseph,  demanded  an  oath  of  fidelity  from 
the  Assembly,  and  hesitated  to  proclaim  William  and  Mary,  This 
gave  the  insni^ents  their  opportunity,  and  they  took  arms  to  assert  the 
rights  of  Wifljam  and  the  Protestant  religion,  neither  of  which  had 
been  infringed.  The  efforts  of  lhe"Associator5"  were  crown- 
ed with  success.  They  culled  a  convention,  and  forwai'ded  an 
address  to  Wjlliam,  who  responded  by  creating  a  royal  government — 
t)ic  proprietary  being  excluded  by  the  new  laws  against  Cath- 
olics— and  sending  out  SirLionel  Copley  as  Governor.  The 
pecuniary  benefits  accruing  to  Lord  Baltimore  from  his  province  were 
alone  left  untouched.  Never  did  an  insurrection  and  successful  revo- 
lution arise  80  absolutely  without  apparent  cause.  The  government  of 
Maryland  as  administered  by  the  Calverts  was,  according  to  modern 
notions,  the  best,  probably,  at  that  day  in  existence.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  the  least  resembling  oppression ;  and  although  the  feudal  nat- 
ure of  the  government  was  an  anomaly,  it  did  not  injure  the  people, 
and  the  powers  of  the  proprietary  were  suffering  constant  diminution. 
According  even  to  the  address  of  the  rebels,  not  one  real  grievance 
existed.  The  causes  of  the  revolution  in  Maryland  were  due  to  two 
facts — the  policy  of  toleration,  for  which  the  popular  mind  was  not 
yet  prepared,  and  the  condition  of  affaii-s  in  England.  Toleration 
was  even  then  little  more  than  a  speculative  principle,  and  its  practice 
in  Maryland  gave  a  peculiar  religious  aspect  to  her  whole  history : 
indeed,  religion  was  at  the  root  of  all  the  troubles.  The  tolerated 
party  in  the  State  was  the  one  possessing  the  support  of  the  mother 
country.  They  therefore  found  themselves  the  objects  of  toleration, 
when,  if  they  could  once  obtain  control,  no  such  thing  need  exist. 
The  result  of  this  was  that  there  was  always  a  large  faction  in  IVIary- 
land  hostile  to  the  proprietary  government,  because  it  would  not  per^ 
mit  them  to  indulge  their  bigotry.  Every  revolution  in  England  was 
sore  to  produce  one  in  Maryland,  from  the  existence  of  a  class  of 
men  discontented  in  religions  matters,  and  anxious  to  make  their  faith 
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the  reHgion  of  (lie  State,  and  hav(>  it  cnfurccd  ait  suck  Lord 
moro  suffered  because  ho  wisely  peiwcvered  b  ihe  only  policy  com- 
pnliblo  with  liis  interests  and  his  rutigion,  and  because  Jaiocs  II.  in- 
histed  on  niisguvcrning  Kngiitnd. 

The  new  myid  goveramcnt  went  od  with  little  apparent  clianj^e, 
except  that  the  King't  name  was  substituted  fur  that  of  Lord  Balti- 
more in  the  writs.  The  remaining  proprietary  rights  were  protected 
by  the  government  Hp;aiDst  the  attacks  of  the  Aesenibly.     The  Church 

(if  En^rUnd  was  established,  and  tsxua  laid  fur  ita  support, 
\m\.   '^^'"""  ^'rut-esUol  eecta  were  practically  tolerated,  but  Catholic* 

were  mHtlu  the  subject  of  persecution.  The  public  exerciau  at 
their  religion  wa-s  forbidden,  and  their  immigration  was  presented  bj 
stringcut  laws.  In  furtherance  of  thia  anli-Cnthulic  policy  the  capita! 
was  removed  from  St.  Mary's  to  Annapolis,  the  site  of  the  old  Puritan 
settlement  The  period  of  royal  goveriimeut  in  Maryland  was  oue  of 
steady  decline.  The  eatablishment  of  a  Church  of  which  only  a  mi- 
nority of  the  population  were  members,  and  the  general  taxes  laid  for 
its  support,  eansed  deep  and  erer-increasinE:  dit-aatisf action,  and  the 
new  religions  policy  fostered  also  a  dislike  iif  the  external  power  which 
alone  made  it  possible.  It  bred  a  coolness  and  distrust  in  regard  to 
England,  and  wholly  alienated  largo  classes  of  the  community  from 
the  mother  country.  The  Koman  Catholics  were  persecuted,  and 
the  Quakers  discountenanced,  and  thus  the  two  best  elements  in  the 
State  lost  all  influence,  and  were  forced  into  a  bitter  opposition.  The 
course  of  the  provincial  government  of  Maryland  sowed  the  seeds,  and 
the  establishment  of  llic  Knglish  Cluirch  prepared  the  soil  for  the 
hostile  feelings  which  ripened  so  readily  in  1776.  The  effects  of  the 
royal  government  and  of  its  policy  were  soon  apparent.  Prosperity 
declined,  the  tone  of  society  was  lowered,  and  a  general  spirit  of  re- 
sistance to  the  administration  in  the  matter  of  the  charter  and  of 
taxes  was  developed.  Iloyal  requisitions  at  the  time  of  the  French 
wars  were  made  on  the  colony,  and  were  sometimes  complied  with, 
but  were  much  oftener  sullenly  refused.      At  last  the  proprietary, 

Benedict  Leonard  Calvert,  the  son  of  Charles,  changed  his 
iTis'   ■^'is'**"'  and,  dying  soon  after  his  recognition  as  proprietary, 

the  province  devolved  upon  his  infant  heir,  Charles  Calvert, 
and  the  old  govcrnnient  was  firinly  re-established.  At  the  restora- 
tion of  Lord  Baltimore,  fresh  efforts  were  made  in  England  for  an 
abri^ation  of  the  charter,  but,  like  those  in  the  time  of  the  royal  gov- 
emora,  these  attempts  were  defeated.     The  resistance  of  both  people 
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and  proprietai;  was  crowned  with  success,  and  forty  years  of  per- 
fect tranqnillity  ensued  under  the  restored  government  of  tbo  bar- 
ons of  Baltimore.  Insignificant  conflicts  with  the  IndiaDS,  a  share 
in  the  Carthagena  expedition,  and  disputes  with  Pennsylvania  and 
ViTginia  aboat  bonndaries,  constitute  Maryland's  external  history  dur- 
ing this  long  period.  The  course  of  domestic  affairs  was  hardly 
more  eventful.  The  same  features  were  presented  in  Maryland  as  in 
Virginia  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  general 
political  indifference,  followed  by  petty  and  harassing  quarrels  be- 
tween Governor  and  Assembly,  were  the  political  characteristics  of 
both  colonies  at  this  time.  The  first  conflict  arose  about  the  intro- 
ductioQ  of  English  laws.  The  Assembly  desired  them,  because  tbey 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  people ;  the  proprietary  opposed  them  as 
infringements  on  bis  rights.  After  ten  years  of  rambling  ar- 
gument and  discussion,  the  Assembly  prevailed.  The  next 
discussion  found  its  origin  in  that  ever-fruitful  source  of  trouble,  taxa- 
tion. The  Assembly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  duties 
levied  by  the  proprietary  were  oppressive  and  unjust,  and  they 
protested  also  against  the  Governor's  power  of  fixing  official  fees  by 
proclamation,  and  of  creating,  without  the  consent  of  the  Assembly, 
new  offices  and  new  perquisites.  They  finally  prevailed,  in  a  measure, 
on  all  these  points,  but  the  tobacco  and.  tonnage  duties  remained  an 
ever-recurring  annoyance. 

Maryland  never  displayed  much  readiness  to  join  with  the  other 
colonies  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and  when  events  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  union,  sbc  usually  manifested  great  indiffer- 
ence. When  the  French  war  came.  Maryland  held  aloof;  and  al- 
though commissioners  were  sent  to  Albany,  they  refused  to  agree  to 
the  plan  of  union  presented  by  Franklin,  and  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention. In  the  actual  operations  of  the  war  Maryland  had  but 
a  small  share.  She  suffered  from  the  results  of  Braddock'a 
defeat,  and  panic  and  terror  spread  through  the  province,  yet  noth- 
ing effectual  was  done  to  check  the  tide  of  Indian  invasion.  Fort 
Cumberland,  the  only  Maryland  outpost,  had  been  built  on  the  west- 
ern frontier,  in  a  position  where  it  served  principally  as  a  source  of 
contention  with  Virginia.  The  chief  exploit  of  the  Marylandcrs,  and 
the  one  certainly  which  will  be  longest  held  in  remembrance,  was  per- 
formed by  the  commander  of  this  fort,  one  Dagworthy,  who  had 
held  at  one  time  a  royal  commission  as  captain.  On  this  ground  he 
claimed  to  ontmnk  Washington,  then  in  command  on  the  border. 
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Trouble  ensncd.  and  finally  Wasliington  went  to  Boston,  U'ld  the 
ease  before  Sliirlcj',  the  commander-in-chief,  received  bis  support,  and 
Da^wortby  nus  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  provincial  captain. 

Ah  the  wnr  progressed  the  Indians  ravaged  the  western  part  of  the 
colony,  the  back  seltlemenlH  wore  driven  in,  and  one  effort  after  ao- 
otber  to  repel  ibem  failed.  Maryland  believed  llmt  all  these  misfort^ 
lines  were  due  to  her  union  with  the  other  colonies,  and  she  thercapon 
resolved  to  devote  all  her  strength  to  the  defence  of  her  own  borders. 
Meantime  Governor  Sharpc  got  into  n  disputo  with  tho  Assembly  aboat 
garrisoning  Fort  Cumberland.  Aa  usual,  the  A.isemhly  carried  their 
point ;  but  the  capture  of  Fort  Dn  Qucsne  relieved  Maryland  from  fui^ 
ther  anxiety,  and  pat  a  atop  to  this  particnlar  sonrc*  of  contention. 

Were  it  not  for  the  question  of  toleration,  the  history  of  Maryland 
would  bo  one  of  the  most  uninteresting,  although  not  the  least  tn- 
stniclive,  of  the  colonial  histories.  The  proprietary  government  was 
unusually  mild  and  well  administered,  even  though  it  involved  the  in- 
congruity of  a  third  person  intervening  between  subject  and  sovereign. 
Nothing  but  the  moderation  of  the  Calvcrts  preserved  to  them  their 
province.  Their  popularity  mitigated  the  attacks  of  the  Assemblies, 
and  their  high  character  as  rulers  was  a  barrier  against  assaults  in 
England.  Yet  the  anomalous  nature  of  tlie  government  led  to  con- 
stant troubles,  which  would  otherwise  have  bad  no  existence.  There 
was,  however,  no  government  in  America  which  was,  on  the  whole, 
milder,  and,  except  for  a  few  years  of  disorder,  less  checkered  by  either 
oppression  or  turbulence.  The  very  lack  of  incident  and  of  disputed 
principles,  although  fatal  to  the  interest  of  history,  and  indicative  per- 
haps of  a  stagnation  of  the  intellectual  forces,  is  the  best  proof  that 
the  people  were  contented,  and  the  government  well  and  prudently 
administered.  Apart,  therefore,  from  religion,  Maryland  history  is  al- 
most perfectly  featurelesi.  The  period  of  settlement  was  undistin- 
guished by  hardships  or  perils;  the  period  of  revolution  was  accom- 
panied with  comparatively  little  injury,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  produc- 
tive of  good  results,  while  the  period  of  political  quiet  preceding  the 
French  war  was  more  uneventful  even  than  in  the  other  colonies.  Yet 
in  the  history  of  thiw  small  and  peaceful  province  can  be  seen  unmis- 
lakablc  indications  that  the  very  same  forces  were  gathering  there  as 
in  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  There  is  the  same  disposition  on  the 
p.irt  of  the  Assembly  to  assert  itself  and  to  encroach  on  the  powers 
of  the  Governor,  The  same  half- ex  pressed  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
people  for  complete  control  which  is  manifested  by  the  same  persist- 
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ent  wrangling  with  the  anthorities,  wlio  excite  jcaloasy  merely  from 
their  being  sastaioed  by  an  external  power  of  whose  influence  they 
are  the  living  evidence.  Despite  the  French  war  and  the  consequent 
losses,  the  people  were  prosperous,  and  frugality  and  industry  prevailed 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  Virginia,  ready  to  heal  the  wonnds  of  war. 
The  spirit  of  resistance  to  taxation  by  England  showed  itself  at  an 
early  day.  The  Stamp  Act  was  bitterly  attacked  through  the  Press, 
and  tbe  opposition  concentrated,  although  the  Assembly  was 
IT»6.  "*''  '"  *c**'''i'  Thus  Maryland  drifts  into  the  current  of  na- 
tional life.  In  no  colony  had  the  government  been  gentler  or 
more  peaceable ;  yet  gei^aphical  Isolation,  the  struggle  for  existence 
in  a  new  country,  the  absence  of  traditions,  the  sturdy  independence 
of  character  and  love  of  local  self-government  innate  in  the  Eng- 
lish race,  did  their  work  as  snrely  in  Maryland  as  among  her  more 
powerful  and  more  turbulent  neighbors. 
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Chapter  IV. 

MARYLAND  IS  nnft, 


The  i»Hl«riaU  eKisting  for  a  piutnre  of  Maryland  in  tbe  lost  centary 
arc,  as  in  the  ease  of  Virginia,  and  for  tbo  same  rea.wna,  extremely  mea- 
gre.' Everytliiiig,  bovovor,  which  relate*  to  tho  latter  can  be  applied 
more  or  less  directly  to  tbe  former,  and  a  standard  of  comparison  ia  thus 
furnished  which  is  of  great  aaaistaiice.  Maryland  differed  btit  sligbtly 
from  the  great  State  out  of  wliich  her  territory  was  originally  taken. 
Tlie  nioditicatiutis  were  dae  to  tbe  more  northern  situation  of  tbe 
younger  province,  and  tbe  con!ic<]uent  infiuentte  of  tbe  Middle  Stjite^ 
and  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  first  settlement,  Maryland  waa 
the  northern  memher  of  the  group  of  colonies  of  wliicb  Vii^inia 
nas  the  head,  and  to  all  of  which  she  gave  a  hsting  impression.  In 
climate  and  natunil  conformation  the  two  colonies  were,  of  course, 
practically  identical.  There  wcic  the  same  fine  harbors  and  rivers, 
the  same  fertile  soil  and  boundless  forests  in  both,  and  in  both  the 
land  rose  gradually  from  the  level  of  tbe  coast  until  the  spurs  of  tbe 
Allughanies  were  reached. 

The  customary  policy  of  religions  toleration,  and  the  mild  and  sen- 
sible government  of  the  C'alverts  after  the  troubled  period  of  the 
Great  Rebellion,  were  highly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  population. 
In  ICCO  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  estimated  at  16,000,  and 
bad  increased  to  20,000  in  1088.'     The  best  authorities  put  the  pop- 


*  Some  months  nfler  this  chnptcr  vas  wrill«n  Hr.  Si'h&rfs  Hislorj  of  Marjlanii 
was  publishvil.  ThcHrsl  cliaptiT  of  the  fliramcl  volume  pvcs  a  full  Bi.>count  of  the 
co[idition  of  Marvlaiiil  in  IToS.  Mr.  Scharf  lins  used  the  name  muteriftla  th«t  I 
havu  used  in  tliis  chapter,  and  has  drawn  conoiusions,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  ray 
own.  But  aa  lie  iteals  wi til  only  one  colony,  and  I  Hith  thirteen,  his  work  is  full- 
er anil  more  elaborate,  and  therefore  belter  tli:in  mine.  It  ia  to  be  hoped  that 
the  janic  serviee  may  lie  rendered  to  Ihe  history  of  every  colony  which  Mr.  Seharf 
hnx  rendered  tu  llint  ot  Maryland. 

'  irMabori'3  Hist.  View  ;'  if.Shcrrv,  Hist,  of  iliiryhiiid,  p.  83  ;  Koill,  Terra  Ha- 
rirr,p,  138. 
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niation  in  tfae  year  1756  at  154,000.'  At  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion there  were  probably  250,000  people  in  the  province,  and  of  thia 
number  eightj  to  one  Imndred  thousand  were  negroes,' 

The  character  of  the  immigration  to  Maryland  had  been  ejtcel- 
lent,  if  we  except  a  Ini^e  nninbcr  of  transported  convicts.  English 
gentlemen,  farmers  and  yeomen,  had  followed  Leonard  Calvurt,  and 
fonnded  the  colony.  Many  of  the  early  settlers  came  from  Vii^inia,* 
and  were  chiefly  Puritans.  The  mass  of  the  population  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  were  of  English  race,  and  drawn  from  the  great 
middle  classes  of  the  mother  country.'  The  only  foreign  element  of 
importance  were  the  Germans,  who  had  built  up  some  of  the  towns, 
and  who,  as  in  Virginia,  were  to  be  chiefly  found  upon  the  western 
frontier.'  But,  although  the  English  race  prevailed  so  strongly,  the 
religious  freedom  of  Maryland  had  attracted  the  victims  of  persecu- 
tion from  all  countries,  and  the  foreign  races  made  up  in  variety 
what  they  lacked  in  numbers.  In  the  poorest  quarter  of  Baltimore 
a  large  body  of  the  luckless  Acadians  obtained  a  resting-place  and 
employment  as  sailors/  while  in  other  parts  of  the  province  were  to 
be  found  Irish,  Scotch,  Dutch,  Bohemian,  Spanish, and  Italian  settlers.^ 

The  government  of  this  population  was  upon  the  usual  English 
model  common  to  all  the  colonies,  differing  only  in  respect  to  the 
proprietary,  who  interposed  between  the  people  and  the  Crown,  The 
threw dly-drann  charter  of  George  and  Cecil  Calvert  assured  nearly 
r^al  powers  to  their  successors.     The  proprietary  held  the  title  to 

■  H'Mahon  ;  U'Sherrr,  p.  1 1 5. 

*  Tb«  folloiriDg  figures  arc  the  evidence  for  ttiis  estimate,  and  will  alao  serve  to 
•bow  tbe  difflcullj  of  coming  lo  any  exact  conclusion,  and  the  Taguenese  of  tlie 
eompulaUoaa  In  regard  lo  popalatiun  in  the  colonies :  K'eill,  Terra  Mariv,  p.  SQ4, 
111,1718 — S8,000  whiles,  20,500  blacks;  1762—107,000  whiles,  46,000  blacke ; 
M-Sberry,  p.  116,  1761—114,000  whiles,  60,000  blacl(8;  Bumabj,  p.  67,  1769— 
68,000  whites,  32,000  blacks;  Smjth,  ii.,  187,  1770  —  275,000,  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  negroes ;  Maryland  Hist.  Soc.,  vol.  i.,  Allen's  "  Who  were  Ihc  early  Settlers 
of  Haryland ;"  1768,  return  to  Governor  Sharp,  200,000  total  populalion,  I  have 
relied  principally  upon  the  return  to  Governor  Sharp,  and  have  cakulalcd  the  pro- 
portion of  negroes,  and  (he  jearlj  increase  of  the  whole  population,  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  other  estimates. 

■  Maryland  UUt.Soc.,i.,  Allen.  *  Ibid. 
'  Eddis,  Iietters  from  America;  Smyth, ii.,  187. 

*  Journal  of  Claude  Blanchard,p.  171 ;  Abb£  Robin,  p.  9B. 

'  MaryUnd  Hist  Soe.,  i.,  Allen ;  Smyth,  ii.,  187;  Eddis,  Letters  from  America; 
Georgia  Hist  I^U.,  IV.,  Itin.  ObservationB. 
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r11  the  inntl,  nns  cflptain-gcncriil,  nn<l  head  of  the  Gbovch.  All  pat- 
ronage, Iny  and  clerical,  fltnounling  tn  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousaDcl 
pounds  n  year — from  the  Governor,  with  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred 
nnd  fifty  pounds,  down  to  the  naval  officers  and  sherifts — was  in  hb 
hands,  lie  liad  a  negative  upon  all  laws,  and  the  power  of  pardon. 
To  the  proprietary  belonged  the  quit-rents,  the  tobacco  and  tonnage 
duties,  and  the  leijal  fines  find  forfeitiircH,  although  the  ABsembly  vig- 
orously rt'sislcd  this  last  source  of  eniohiment.  The  net  yearly  in- 
come of  the  proprietary  was  over  twelve  thousand  pounds,'  To  ihe 
Governor,  who  was  appointed  by  the  proprietary,  the  exercise  of  nil 
these  sovereign  powers  was,  as  a  rule,  intrusted.  Tho  Governor  rep- 
resented the  proprietary  in  the  province,  euminoned,  prorojiued,  and 
dissolved  tho  Assembly,  and  nssentcd  to  laws.  He  also  claimed  a 
veto  on  legislation ;  but  this  right  was  not  admitted  by  the  Bui^eMOS. 
He  made  all  appointments  to  office,  issued  pitrdons,  signed  the  war- 
rants for  execution,  and  exercised  great  political  influence.*  The  leg^ 
islativc  body  consisted  of  the  Council  and  the  Burgesses,  who  were 
divided  into  separate  Hoiihcb  in  the  year  1050.  The  Council,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  members,  was  nominated  by  the  Governor,  and  was 
wholly  in  the  proprietary  interest.  They  received  nine  shillings  a 
day  for  their  services,  and  were  men  of  wealth  and  position.'  The 
Burgesses  were  elected  by  the  people.  Tlicre  were  sixteen  counties, 
eight  on  the  oaBtcrn,  and  eight  on  the  western  shore,  the  two  geo- 
graphical divisions  being  always  carefully  biilanced.      Each  county 


IS  entitled  to  elect  four  Barge 
olis.  Elections  were  triennial;  tin 
stricted  by  a  property  qualification  ; 
householders"  in  tho  early  days,wt 
n  almost  all  cases  the  leading 


and  two  were  chosen  in  Annnp- 
sntlragc,  as  in  Virginia,  was  rc- 
md  the  Burgesses, " good  ordinarj- 
re,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
of  the  province.     They  had  suc- 


ceeded in  wringing  from  the  proprietary  the  entire  law-making  pow- 
er, and  limited  the  exercise  of  tho  patronage  by  the  regulation  of  fees. 
They  held  the  purse-strings,  and,  as  they  were  extremely  jealous  of 
their  liberties,  were  nearly  always  at  variance  with  their  governors, 
carrying  their  opposition  to  such  an  extent  as  to  sometimes  hamper 
the  goveniment  completely,  mid,  nt  the  time  of  the  French  war,  they 
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reduced  it  to  a  Btato  of  almost  entire  iDsctJon.'  In  forras  of  govern- 
ment, and  in  political  training,  tlierefore,  Maryland  differed  but  little 
from  her  aister  colonies. 

The  legal  system  of  Maryland  naa  simpler  and  better  than  that  of 
Virginia.  There  were  county  courts  holding  qunrtcrly  sessions,  witii 
a  bench  of  raagiBtrates  appointed  by  the  Governor  from  among  the 
leading  gentlemen,  removable  at  pleasure,  and  competent  to  try  cases 
involving  not  more  than  forty  shillings.  No  legal  knowledge  socms 
to  have  been  required  from  the  menibcrs  of  these  courts,  whose  prin- 
cipal occupation  was  to  mete  out  pnnishmcnt  to  refractory  servants.' 
The  important  legal  business  of  the  colony  was  transacted  by  the 
provincial  court,  which  sat  twice  a  year  at  Annapolis.  The  judges 
of  this  higher  court  were  also  appointed  by  the  Governor,  but  with  a 
due  consideration  for  legal  attainments.  In  early  times,  a  general 
court  of  assize  bad  existed,  but  had  been  dropped  as  useless.  There 
was  also  a  high  court  of  appeals,  and  a  court  of  chancery,  both  com- 
posed of  the  Governor,  who  was  chancellor  of  the  province,  and  his 
Council,  with  an  appeal  to  the  King  in  Council.'  The  common  and 
statute  law  of  England  prevailed  when  the  provincial  law  was  silent, 
although  there  was  a  chronic  battle  as  to  the  statute  law,  de):pite  the 
provision  in  the  charter  that  no  laws  should  be  passed  repugnant  to 
those  of  the  mother  country.' 

The  business  of  the  provincial  court  was  large,  for  the  people  were 
of  a  litigious  spirit,  and  this  operated  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  a 
much  better  class  of  lawyers  than  in  Virginia.  Few  lawyers  were 
regularly  called  to  the  bar,  hut  there  were  many  of  deserved  emi- 
nence. There  were,  of  conrso,  whore  the  regulations  were  so  loose, 
many  adventurers  also  who  found  a  profit  in  legal  pursnits  through 
the  defective  land-titles  which  abounded  in  all  the  colonies,  and  which 
they  bought  np  and  defended;  but  this  element  did  not  seriouslv 
affect  the  good  standing  of  the  profession,  which  drew  to  its  ranks 
many  men  of  ability  and  position.' 

The  government  was  inexpensive  and  taxation  light,  the  only  com- 
plaint being  in  regard  to  quit-rents  and  Church  dues,  both  of  which 

'  Bumnby,  pp.  67,  68  ;  Alsop;   H'Mahon,  Ilisl.  Yiew;   Eddis,  Letters  ;   Bncon, 
Laws  of  Uiijlund;  Smyth, ii.,  182. 
>  Sot-Weed  Factor,  p.  IS. 

*  Baniab}',  pp.  66,  69  ;  Eddis  ;  Uarylnnd  DisL  Soc.  Coll.,  vol.  ii.,  Broiru's  Gvil 
Libertr;  Kslm's  Travels,  ii.,  28;  Bozman. 
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ireTc  coDBidcrcd  lii^^k'  Tbe  exemption  from  luxation  grantod  by  tlie 
cliailer  exisli^d  011I7  notil  commerce  became  valuitble,  and  in  lUOI  rev- 
enue waa  raised  for  the  Crown  by  cn^toms  dulica.  These  restrictions 
helped  to  cripple  trade,  but  did  not  weigh  with  great  direct  severity 
upon  the  pcopk-.'  The  currency  was  in  a  wretched  condition.  Al- 
though a  mint  liftd  been  established  as  early  as  tbe  year  1 662,  tobacco 
was  tbe  common  medium  of  exchange ;  and  in  the  eighlcenth  century 
the  losa  uf  specie  indnced  lai^  emissions  of  paper  money,  ivbich  at 
once  dupreuiuted,  and  was  of  a  value  so  uncertain  that  it  was  not  re- 
ceived in  the  western  counlies.  In  1733  the  stale  of  affairs  was  so 
bad  in  this  rcsiicct  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  declare  toliacco  a 
legal  lender.' 

The  principal  burdens  of  government — an  army  and  navy — were,  as 
elsewhere,  entirely  wanting.  There  was  &  greet  love  of  miliUiry  titles; 
hut  the  militia  was  inefficient,  badly  oi'ganizcd,  and  ill-armed.* 

With  the  exception  of  the  legal  profession,  tbe  possible  occupa- 
tions in  Maryland  were  almost  wholly  agricultural,  and  in  this  respect 
the  example  of  Virginia  was  closely  copied.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury nothing  was  raised  for  export  hut  tobacco,  and  the  over-cultiva- 
tion of  this  st.iplo  was  so  great  that  the  King  attempted  to  check  it. 
Even  royal  interference  was  fruitless.  Tobacco  continued  to  be  the 
great  interest,  and  brought  in  its  train  the  usual  difRculties  of  specu- 
lation and  enormous  profits,  alternating  with  over-production  and  low 
prices,  which  caused  conspiracies  to  destroy  the  crop,  and  tlius  restore 
artificially  the  value  of  the  staple.'  Despite  the  injurious  effects  of 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  it  remained  the  only  solid  staple  until  tbe 
close  of  the  French  war.  The  average  annual  esport  amounted  to 
thirty  thousand  hogsheads,  and  was  worth  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  at  the  time  of  the  I'un-olution  it  had  risen  to  nearly 
fifty  thousand  hogsheads.'  Prior  to  that  period,  however,  an  impor- 
tant change  had  set  in.  Taught  by  their  losses,  by  the  low  state  of 
ngriciilture,  by  the  exhaustion  of  their  land,  and  by  the  example  of 
their  northern  ncighboi-s,  the  planters  began  to  turn  from  tobaceo  to 
grain.    The  improvement  was  rajuil  and  marked.     When  the  contest 

"  Gforgift  Hist.  Coll.,  iliid,,  Iiin.  OhsiTvniions.  '  M-Mahon's  Hist.  Vieir. 

•  lUil.-,  M'Sherrj-.p.  117;  Gcorsia  llisl.  Coll.,  iliiJ. 

*  <ipor|fia  IIi«t.  Coll.,  itnd, 

'  M-Malion.  Hist.  View ;   Alsop;   M'Blicnj,  p.  P7;   Ncill,  p.  20i;   Gentleman'i 
Magn^-LIH- for  1733. 
'  Siiivlh,  ii.,  140;  Burniiby.  p.  08 ;  M'Shopry,  p.  1 17. 
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with  England  opened,  Maryland  exported  sis  Landrcd  thousand  bush- 
els of  nheat — a  larger  amoant  than  that  sent  from  the  great  State  of 
Virginia.  A  lai^e  foreign  trade  in  wheat  and  flour  sprang  up  in  Bal- 
timore, and,  in  addition  to  the  other  exports,  which  were  similar  to 
those  of  Vii^inia,  speedily  reduced  the  importance  of  tobacco.* 

The  e»il  resaita  of  this  absorption  in  the  growth  and  sale'  of  to- 
bacco were  conspicuous,  as  in  Virginia,  by  the  dearth  of  manufactures. 
Pniitlesa  efforts  had  been  made  to  establish  them  in  the  seventeenth 
century;  bnt  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  petty  household  indus- 
tries were  all  that  had  grown  up,  and  the  people  of  Maryland  were 
clothed  almost  entirely  in  English  stuffs,  and  obtained  from  the  moth- 
er country  almost  every  article  of  eitlier  luxury  or  necessity  which 
could  not  be  actually  grown  on  the  plantations.'  A  few  vineyards 
were  eaccessfully  cultivated,  but  were  of  interest  chiefly  as  experi- 
ments.* Copper-mines  were  opened  in  the  year  1V42;  but  the  only 
important  industry  which  was  not  purely  agricultural  was  the  mining 
and  smelting  of  iron.  Toward  the  close  of  the  colonial  period  this 
had  become  large  and  valuable.  Many  forges  were  then  in  operation, 
and  tho  annual  produetion  had  risen  to  twenty-five  thousand  tons  of 
pig,  and  five  hundred  tons  of  bar,  iron.' 

Tho  lack  of  industries  and  the  narrowly  Iimite<l  occupations  of  the 
people  had,  during  most  of  the  colonial  period,  the  same  depressing 
and  dwarfing  influence  upon  traffic,  and  all  methods  of  trade,  which 
was  50  marked  a  feature  in  Vii^inia.  There  was  no  foreign  commerce 
CDDducted  in  the  usual  way  by  merchants  and  factoi-s.  There  were  a 
few  shopkeepers  in  the  towns,  the  familiar  storc-kccpcr  in  tiic  little 
villages  which  sprang  up  at  the  county  seats,  and  strolling  peddlers  and 
mechanics.  All  this  was,  of  course,  very  petty  and  insignificant.  Tho 
commerce  was  wholly  carried  on  by  the  planters  themselves,  who  all 
transacted  business  on  their  own  individual  account.  On  tho  great 
plantations,  which  were  villages  in  themselves,  the  landlord  usually 
kept  a  store,  from  which  he  and  his  servants  were  supplied.  All  the 
plantations  on  tho  t^vershad  their  little  wharves,  and  constituted  small 
ports,  where  the  English  merchantmen  touched  to  gather  a  car^o  and 
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JeavG  tlio  manufiictoTM  ol  llie  Old  WorliL  Tobacuo  was  broiiglit  3 
from  the  interior  by  mutes  ntlnulied  to  an  aik-  ran  through  the  hogs- 
head. This  isoliiied  BVBtuui  of  trade  loft  the  planton  very  much  at 
tbc  lucrcy  of  tlidi'  EoglUh  correspondcDto ;  but  it  suitod  their  lordly 
tastes,  and  tlicy  clung  to  it  for  more  than  a  century,  and  successfully 
ptevcuted  any  innovation.' 

Notwithstanding  this  conservatism,  honct'cr,  a  change  cainR  at  last 
in  the  period  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  was  due,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  grain  exports,  to  the  example  of  the  Middle  States.  Thealtera- 
tion  showed  itself  in  the  growth  of  towns,  which  had  no  existence  so 
long  as  the  rude  system  of  solitary  barter  was  successfully  maintained. 
The  tir^t  town,  ^o  called,  was  the  little  village  uf  St.  Mary's,  founded 
ill  1634,  as  the  capital  of  the  colony,  by  Leonard  Calvert.'  Fiftoen 
years  later  the  I'uritAD  exiles  from  Virginia  founded  Providence.  At 
the  period  of  the  Bestoration  there  were  still  no  towns.  St.  Mary's 
had  lifty  or  si.\ty  houses,  and  Prorid en ce  was  a  still  smaller  vill^e.' 
The  revolution  of  1689  altered  at  odco  the  futu  of  the  two  settle- 
mcuts.  The  capital  was  transferred  to  Providence,  soon  rcchristened 
Annapolis,  and  as  the  town  of  the  Puritans  rose  with  the  aid  of  of- 
ficial standing,  the  little  village  of  the  Koman  Catholics  declined,  was 
deserted,  and  finally  relapsed  into  the  silence  of  the  wilderness.*  At 
the  new  capital  a  state-house,  court-house,  armory,  and  academy  were 
soon  built;  and  in  the  year  1708  Annapolis  was  made  a  city.'  All 
this,  ho«  ever,  was  artificial  at  best,  and  the  town  showed  no  real  vital- 
ity until  tlie  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  a  small  trade, 
carried  on  by  two  or  three  vessels,  sprang  up.  Thus  Annapolis  be- 
came a  centre  of  trade  as  well  as  fashion,  grew  more  rapidly,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  although  still  small,  had  become  one  of 
the  prettiest  and  pleasantcst  towns  in  America.  The  new  public 
buildings  wore  handsome,  particularly  the  state-house,  altliough  end- 
less quarrels  with  the  Assembly  brought  the  Governor's  palace,  de- 
siLined  on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence  for  a  province,  to  an  nntimcly 
end.     T!ie  unpavcd  streets  radiated  fi'om  the  Province  llouse,  among 

I  Burnaby,  p.  66  ;  M'Mahon,  Hist.  Viow  ;  Xtill,  pp.  193. 200 ;  Georgia  Hist.  Coll., 
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wetl-built  houses  standing  in  the  midst  of  handsome  gardens,  with 
here  and  there  an  open  field.' 

The  ill  effects  of  having  no  towns  bad  attracted,  of  course,  general 
notice,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  remedy  it  by  legislative  enactment. 
Owing  to  raoro  efficient  natural  causes,  the  attempt  met  in  some  in- 
stances with  enceess.  Several  small  and  thriving  villages  grew  up  at 
different  points ;  and  one  of  the  paper  towns,  called  Baltimore,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  proprietary,  and  founded  in  1729,  developed  with  such 
rapidity  that  it  held,  forty  years  later,  the  firet  place  in  the  province, 
and  was  one  of  the  half-dozen  considerable  towns  on  the  continent. 
In  1774  Baltimore  bad  a  population  of  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
thoDsand  inhabitants,  was  the  centre  of  an  important  trade  in  wheat 
and  flonr,  and  drew  by  the  rivei's  from  the  back  districts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania the  products  of  the  Middle  States  for  exports.  Commerce  and 
prosperity  induced  the  erection  of  new  and  handsome  houses;  bat 
the  rapid  growth  made  the  appearance  of  the  town  rough  and  crude. 
There  was  no  pavement,  and  no  police  or  street  lighting  until  after 
the  Revolution ;  there  were  pools  of  stagnant  water  in  the  heart  of 
the  town,  and  in  autumn  and  spring  the  mud  rendered  tlic  main 
streets  almost  impassable.'  Here,  however,  was  the  source  of  a  pros- 
perity and  a  form  of  interest  and  of  occupation  quite  at  variance  with 
the  Virginian  system,  and  introducing  a  small  but  important  element 
of  northern  existence  into  the  midst  of  the  great  planters.  The  im- 
mediate effect  upon  the  colony  was  not  striking,  but  it  was  wide- 
^read  and  important  when  the  province  became  a  State. 

Only  one  great  interest  and  pursuit  remain  now  to  be  considered — 
religion,  and  the  clergy.  In  religious  matters  the  oiigin  of  Maryland 
led,  as  baa  already  been  said,  to  the  existence  of  peculiar  features, 
which  are  essential  to  an  understanding  of  her  social  condition. 
From  the  time  when  Leonard  Calvert  took  possession  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  our  Saviour,'  the  history  of  Maryland  consisted  of 
strennons  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  founders,  backed 
by  the  influence  of  the  proprietary,  to  maintain  themselves  against  the 
attacks  of  the  more  nuinci-ous  Protestants.  As  a  minority  they  ad- 
vocated, and  when  in  power  carried  out,  a  policy  of  toleration.    In  the 

■  Smnb,  ii.,  183 ;  Buroab;,  p.  66 ;  XellJ,  p.  205 ;  Eddia ;  Penn.  Hist.  Usg.,  l,  Jour- 
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dark  Jnya  of  the  CominonwcaJlh  they  fell  bcneiitL  tlic  iron  B 
tLc  Puritans.     Ttie  relurn  of  the  Slimrts  brought  bnck  the  old  poHey,'] 
and  instend  of  PuritanB,  the  Catholics  had  now  to  face  a  new  oppo^l 
tion,  composed  of  real  or  pretended  members  of  the  Church  of  En^l 
Innd.    The  triumph  of  William  and  Mary  brought  permanent  auprctih  | 
acy  to  the  I'rolestant  party,  and  tlio  cstublishmcnt  of  the  Kngliall  J 
Church.     The  CathoUcs  lost  all  political  power.     They  were  mails  1 
ineligiblo  to  o IB ce,  disfranchised,  and  obliged  to  pay  a.  double  land^J 
tax,  ill  addition  to  Uthes  for  the  support  of  the  ChnrcU  of  England.*'* 
The  day  L.id  gone  by  for  direct  religious  pcr»ccutiou ;  and  atthougtt  I 
public  wordiip  in  forms  of  tlie  lioman  Church  wua  rigidly  aupprest-n 
cil,  and  the  powerfal  and  rich  orgaaizations  of  Jesuila  dissolrcd,  then  ] 
was  no  ioturferonec  wilh  private  chapcia  built  and  maiataiDtid  by 
wealthy  planters  of  the  proscribed  faith.'    OpprcHsed  by  taxes,  hostile 
to  the  Church  of  England,  and  galled  by  the  disfavor  shown  to  their 
religion  by  government,  the  Catholics  of  Maryland  were  by  no  means 
a  loyal  body  of  subjectB.     Many,  no  doubt,  like  the  father  of  Charles 
Carroll,  thought  seriously  of  retirement  to  the  dominions  of  France. 
At  the  time  of  the  French  war  rumors  were  rife  that  the  Papists  in- 
tended to  rise,  and  many  of  tlicm  certainly  rejoiced  at  the  defeat  of 
liraddock.      As  may  be  supposed,  they  all  strongly  espoused  the 
patriotic  side  when  the  difficulties  began  with  the  mother  country,' 
At  the  period  of  the  Revolution  the  Catholics,  who  had  founded  the 
colony,  formed  a  comparatively  small  minority  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation, but  were  still  a  numerous  and  respectable  body,  comprising 
many  of  the  oldest,  best,  and  most  important  families  in  the  province.* 
The  Church  wliich  finally  drove  Catholicism  to  the  wall  was,  per- 
haps, as  contemptible  an  ecclesiastical  oi^nization  as  history  can 
show.     It  had  all  the  vices  of  the  Vin„'iiiian  Church,  without  one  of 

'  .Vdll,  Tfini  Mnrirr,p.2ir>;  K.iJU. 

'  Miigiizitie  of  Aincr.  Hist,  ii.,  104  ;  Smyth,  ii.,  18(1. 

"  Kuill,  p.  215  ;  Marjlaiid  UisL  Soc.  tiull.,  i„  Allen's  Who  were  the  oarlj  Set- 
tlers of  Mnrvluiiil. 

"  Tlic  authoriiips  nrercrj  coiiflicling  in  rcfpird  to  the  number  and  quality  of  tho 
Cutholioa.  ORicliil  rcyorls  anJ  official  and  Church  writers  represent  Iheni  EU  in- 
cigiiificalil  in  numbers,  property,  nnil  poailion.  Outside  observers,  on  the  otber 
luind,  speak  of  the  Catholics  as  numerous  and  highly  respectable.  For  the  fonoer 
vii'ir,  SVG  Hatnmoiul,  in  Force's  Hist  Tracts  ;  Anderson's  ilist.  of  Col,  Church,  ii., 
412 ;  EJdis ;  Maryland  tlist.  Soc.,  i.,  Allen's  thorough  and  elaborate  paper  on  the 
early  settlers  of  Maryland.  For  the  latter  view,  see  Siiiytj],  ii.,  180;  Burnabj, 
p.eOi  Abb6  Robul,  |>.1U1. 
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its  safegoarda  or  redeeming  qualities.  From  the  cnrly  days,  wbcn  a 
JamcstowD  minister  came  to  Kent  Island,  it  had  always  maintained 
itself  in  a  small  but  safe  way.'  Before  the  revolution  of  1688,  the 
Rev.  John  Yco  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  the  follow- 
ing "  rnde  and  undigested  lines,"  to  acquaint  bis  grace  "  with  the  de- 
plorable estate  and  condition  of  tlic  province  of  Marj'land  for  want 
of  an  established  ministry.  Here  are  in  this  province  ten  or  twelve 
counties,  and  in  them  at  least  twenty  thousand  soulea,  and  but  three 
Protestant  ministers  of  us  that  arc  conformable  to  the  docti-ine  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England.  Others  there  are  (I  must  con- 
fess) that  runne  before  they  are  sent,  nnd  pretend  they  are  ministers 
of  the  Gospell,  that  never  had  n  legall  call  or  ordination  to  such  an 
holy  office;  neither  (indeed)  are  they  qualified  for  it,  being,  for  the 
most  part,  such  as  never  understood  anything  of  learning,  and  yet 
take  upon  them  to  be  dispensers  of  the  Word,  and  to  administer  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptismc;  and  sow  seeds  of  division  amongst  the  peo- 
ple, and  no  law  provided  for  the  suppression  of  such  in  tins  province. 
Society  here  is  in  great  necessitie  of  able  and  learned  men  to  con- 
fute the  gainsaycrs,  especially  having  soe  many  profcst  enemies  as  the 
Popish  priests  and  Jesuits  are,  who  are  incouragcd  and  provided  for. 
And  the  Quaker  takes  care  and  provides  for  those  that  arc  speakers 
in  their  conventiciea ;  but  noe  care  is  taken  or  provision  made  for  the 
building-up  Christians  in  the  Protcst.nnt  religion,  by  means  whereof 
not  only  many  dayly  fall  away  either  to  Popery,  Quakerisme,  or  Pha- 
naticismc,  bat  also  the  Lord's  day  is  prophaned,  religion  despised,  nnd 
all  notorious  vices  committed,  so  that  it  is  become  a  Sodom  of  un- 
cleanuesse  and  a  pest-house  of  iniquity.'"  Tlie  whole  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  Lord  Baltimore,  who  pointed  to  the  toleration  acts  of  1649 
and  1676,  said  that  provision  had  been  made  for  four  clergymen  of 
the  English  Church,  and  declined  further  interference.'  It  was  this 
Church — which  had  not  in  itself  enough  force  or  enough  popular  sup- 
port to  care  such  a  condition  of  aSfurs — that  finally  took  advantage  of 
the  strong  arm  of  the  government  to  overthrow  the  toleration  policy, 
and  establish  Itself  as  part  of  the  state  upon  its  ruins.  An  net  was 
passed  to  establish  the  Church,  fixing  the  marriuge  fees,  and  laying  a 
tax  of  forty  pounds  of  tobacco  per  poll  for  the  support  of  ministers.* 

<  Allen,  Marrlsiul  HisL  Soc.,  i. 

■  Anderson,  Hilt.  CoL  Church,  gives  Ibis  letter  in  full,  ii.,  39B:  iee  also  Keill, 
Terra  Mara,  p.  13B.  '  Xeill,  p.  138. 

*  Tiott's  Lam  of  Col.  Oiurch,  p.  172 ;  Georgia  Hist  Cull.,  Itio.  Obscrrationa. 
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Bi-ick  parsonjLgea  were  afterward  built  for  the  new  pnstors,  aha 
worthy  Bray  cniiie  oat  at  once  as  commissary.  He  strujj^Icd  willi 
every  Itiiid  of  liiificnlty ;  etrovo  manfully  to  correct  tlio  evil  Jiving 
of  the  clcrijy;  liiiil  liis  powers  qucstioncJ  at  every  point,  and  went 
back  to  En^l»n<l,  leaving  only  Uie  memory  of  Lis  example.'  Tbc  ia- 
creasc  of  power  nnd  profit  thus  obtained  by  the  Church  did  not  im- 
prove its  morals  or  general  character.  A  clc-rgyman,  writing  in  1714, 
describes  the  disregard  of  holy  things  as  universal ;  the  Sacramcnta  as 
neglected,  and  soinctimM  not  celebrnted  al  all ;  the  maancrs  of  all 
classes  as  dissolute;  nnd  tbs  laws  of  marriage  despised.  Another 
says  the  clergy  were  ill  paid,  and  bad  to  travel  great  distances  to  per- 
form service  in  various  parishes,  and  Colonel  Uart,  the  Governor,  re- 
ported that  some  of  Um  ministers  were  a  scandal  to  their  profeBsion.' 
The  Church  had  no  government  of  any  kind.  Presentation  and  in- 
duction were  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietary,  or  his  representative,  the 
Governor.*  The  commissary  had  merely  an  advisory  power  in  regard 
to  licenses,  and  bis  remonstrances  were  nnbeeded,  while,  as  a  rule,  the 
Governor  would  n\A  let  him  even  enter  the  province.'  The  Assemble 
made  various  efforls  to  remedy  the  evils  by  establishing  a  spiritual 
court  of  laymen;  but  the  opposition  of  the  clenty  prevented  the  as- 
sent of  the  Crown,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  result  in  Presbvte- 
rianism,'  The  elenty,  on  their  side,  petitioned  for  a  bishop,  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  directed  them  to  choose  one  of  their  own  number 
for  the  position.  They  therenpon  selected  one  Cotebatch,  upon  whom 
a  writ  of  ne  exeat  regno  was  immediately  sor\ed,  so  that  ho  could  not 
leave  the  province.'  Not  onlj'  was  the  influence  of  the  commissary,  so 
I'aluablc  in  Virginia,  wholly  lacking,  but  even  the  rude  check  afforded 
by  the  power  of  the  Virginian  vestries  was  wanting.  In  Maryland,  the 
vestry,  consisting  of  twelve  members,  besides  the  wardens,  was  utterly 
powerless.'  A  clei^ymnn  once  inducted  in  a  living  could  not  be  re- 
moved, nor  even  controlled,  no  matter  how  abominable  his  conduct 
might  be." 

1  Ander90ii,ii.,412;  Neill,  TeiTa  Mariic,  p.  13S. 
'  Anderson,  ill,,  181, 182. 

'  Bumuhj,  p.  69 1  M'Mnlion,  UtM.  View;  Xcill,  p.  21S  ;  EJdJs;  Massachusetts 
nisi.  Roc.  Cull.,  I.,  vii.,  202 ;  Anderson,  iii.,  178. 

*  Anderson,  iii.,  178,  lUI);  Buninby.p.  60. 

*  Aii<ler9(in,  iii.,  181)  anil  ff. ;  Mussaciiusctts  Hist.  Coll.,  ibid. 

'  Anilfrson,  iii.,lS2, 1'JO.  '  Bumabj,  p.70, 

*  Xeill,p.21T,noic;  Massachusetts  Hist.  Sac. Coll.,  ibid. 
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Uaryland,  like  Virginia,  bad  aUo  tbe  misfortuoe  of  not  receiving 
miniatcrs  through  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
The  patronage  was  badly  sdmioistered,  unworthy  moo  were  frequent- 
ly uppoiDtcd,  sod  tbe  whole  organizatioa  closely  rcscoibJed  a  cornipt 
civil  service.'  In  the  year  1753  a  visiting  clergyman  wrote  to  the 
Bisbop  of  London  that "  the  general  cliatacter  of  the  clergy  Is  wretch- 
edly bad.  It  is  readily  confessed  that  there  are  some  in  tbe  proTiDce 
whose  behavior  is  unexceptionable  and  exemplary ;  but  their  number 
seems  to  be  very  small  in  comparison — they  appearing  here  and  iboro 
like  lights  shining  in  a  dark  place.  It  would  really,  my  lord,  make 
the  ears  of  a  sober  heathen  tingle  to  bear  the  stories  that  were  told 
mo  by  many  serious  persons  of  several  clcrg}-men  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  parish  where  I  visited ;  but  I  still  hope  that  some  abate- 
ment may  be  f.iiily  made  on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  those  who 
related  them.'"  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  utter  degradation  of 
the  mass  of  the  Maryland  clergy.  Sccui'c  in  their  bouses  and  glebes, 
and  the  tax  settled  by  law,  and  collected  by  the  shcriSs'  for  their 
benefit,  they  set  decency  and  public  opinion  at  defiance.  They  hunt- 
ed, raced  horses,  drank,  gambled,  and  were  the  parasites  and  boon 
companions  of  the  wealthy  planters.  A  common  jest  was  the  ques- 
tion: 

"  Who  is  a  monster  of  the  firs!  rcnoini  ?" 

"  A  lettered  sot,  a.  drunkurd  in  u  gonn."* 

They  extorted  marriage  fees  from  the  poor  by  breaking  off  In  the 
middle  of  the  service,  and  refusing  to  continue  until  they  wcro  paid.' 
They  became  a  hy^word  in  the  other  colonies,  and  every  itinerant  cler- 
gyman who  WHS  a  low  fellow  and  a  disgrace  to  his  profession  passed 
under  the  cant  name  of  a  "  Maryland  parson.'" 

The  first  and  the  only  beneficial  I'osult  of  this  contemptible  clergy 
was  the  spread  of  the  dissenting  sects.  In  the  year  16S7  the  Quak- 
ers first  appeared,  and  fell  at  once  beneath  the  relentless  rale  of  the 
Paritans  then  in  power.     In  the  simple  language  of  the  law,  they 

'  Kode's  Old  Churches  of  Vir)pnia,  ii.,  351 ;  Anderson,  iii.,  ITS. 
'  Heade,  ibid.,  p.  352 ;  BiaUop  Ucadc  entirelj  concurs  with  Chia 
Dr.  Chandler's  letter. 

•  Eddifl;  Bumaby,p.6&;  M'Sherry.p.  117;  Neiri,p.217. 

•  N'eill,p.2I3;  Coke'sSerinoD  in  Baltimore,  1784,pubHsbed  in  LondoD 
Sicetches  in  Spragne's  Episcopnl  Clergj. 

•  Kalm's  Travels,  174B-'62,  il.,  28. 
'  GnjBOD,  Hemoirs  of  a  Life  passed  cbieflj  in  Pennsjlvania,  p.  102. 
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were  "to  be  wliijiped  from  constable  to  conslnUlo,  out  of  tUe  prov- 
ince." Tiioac  wlio  received  them  were  fined  and  whipped.  They 
held  lip  against  pcraecution,  however,  nnd  the  liestoration  brou|;fat 
relief.  The  fii-st  general  meeting  was  held  under  the  suspicos  of 
Fox  in  1672  ;  congrefiBtions  were  gathered,  nnd  the  Qunkers  in- 
creased and  tlirove.  Tliey  funned  an  excellent  clement  in  the  pup- 
nlation,  cncuuniged  trade,  and  were  thrifty  and  industrioUB  citizens. 
In  ITU  their  general  meetings,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  Establi^od 
Church,  had  become  so  iRfgo  that  laws  nere  passed  to  suppress  drink- 
ing at  them  ;  nnd  tbey  finally  grew  to  be  a  kind  of  annual  market  or 
exchnngc,  nnd  places  of  popular  resort,'  The  some  spread  and  prog- 
ress, in  a  lesj  dcLcree,  attended  the  other  sects.  Scotch-Iiiah  Pre»- 
hyterians  began  to  come  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  at  a  later  period  Methodism  met  with  great  success  and  accep- 
tance ;  and  in  every  county  Quakers  and  dissenters  abounded,' 

Uuw  much  harjn  was  directly  caused  by  the  pernicious  example  of 
the  clergy  canncit,  of  course,  be  exactly  estimated,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  the  origin  of  the  religious  laxity  and  indifference 
which  prevailed  extensively.'  Tlie  ministers  of  the  Church  were  not 
only  despised,  but  they  were  bitterly  disliked.  Eniiy  in  the  century 
the  Assembly  did  all  in  its  power  to  reduce  their  emoluracnls,  and 
the  occasional  regulations  of  tobacco  debts  led  to  clerical  resistance, 
secret  appeals  to  England,  and  additional  unpopularity  in  conse- 
quence* A  majoiily  of  the  population  belonged  to  other  sects,  and 
hated  the  Church  and  clergymen  for  whose  support  they  were  taxed. 
The  efforts  to  obtidn  a  bishop  formed  another  grievance,  in  which  all 
laymen  of  every  denomination  shared.  In  all  these  matters  the  clergy 
displayed  a  short-sighted  indifference  to  public  feeling.  They  and  the 
officials  of  the  proprietary  were  the  only  Tories  almost  in  the  prov- 
ince ;  and  their  conduct,  and  the  condition  of  the  Established  Church, 
was  a  principal  cause  of  coldness  toward  the  mother  country,  and 
rendered  the  people  ready  to  join  in  any  opposition  to  English  rule.* 

1  MnrjlanJ  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ii.,Noni8,  Early  KrienJa  in  Mjrvliind;  Keill,  Terra 
Uariie,  p.  \m. 

*  Ni;ill,TcrrnUnriiE,p.!19;  Msrylimd  UJst.  Soc„i.,  Allen. 

>  Krill,  pp.  218, 220;  Edilis.  *  Anderson,  iii.,  186, 191. 

*  Xeili,  p.  215;  GeorgU  Ilist.  Coll.,  Ilin.  Ob^errntiona,  Ediiia,  who  vaa  of  tbe 
ufGdul  class,  describes  the  clergy  ns  fuir,  nitli  no  pluralitice,  and  no  alicrcation 
nbout  tillics;  but  the  tcatimonv  on  tlic  olhcr  side  ia  overwhelming,  and  all  one 
wny,  and  even  Eddis  admits  the  unpcpularilf  of  bishops. 
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The  strnctnre  of  Maryland  society  was  simple,  «nd  similHr  to  tliat 
of  VirgiDia.  There  were  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  composed  of 
planters,  farmers,  aod  mercbaots,  the  poor  whites  and  frecdmcn,  nnd 
the  servile  class.'  This  last  class  comprised  four  grades  —  African 
slaves,  convicts,  iodeoted  servants,  and  wliat  were  called  "free-will- 
ers.'"  Slavery  in  Virginia  is  the  type  of  tliat  which  existed  in  all 
the  colonies.  It  was  modified  and  softened  as  one  travelled  north- 
ward, until  it  practically  disappeared  in  New  England,  while  in  the 
soDthcrn  colonics  its  worst  features  were  intensified.  The  condition 
of  the  slaves  deteriorated  as  their  numbers  increased.  In  Maryland 
the  Virginian  type  was  but  little  changed.  The  slaves  were  less  nu- 
merous in  proportion  to  t!ic  whole  population ;  but  they  were  intro- 
duced at  an  early  day,  and  increased  so  rapidly  and  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  great  anxiety,  so  that  tlicir  importation  came  to  an  end 
before  the  Revolution.'  Tlie  legislation  in  regard  to  tbcm  had  the 
snme  savage  character  as  in  Virginia ;  but,  although  there  was,  of 
course,  more  or  less  cruelty,  their  condition  and  treatment  were  good, 
on  the  whole.  They  appear  to  have  led  generally  an  easy  life,  and 
to  have  enjoyed  a  good  deal  of  individual  liberty,  and  met  with  rea- 
sonable justice  in  the  courts,*  The  distinction  of  race  was  careful- 
ly maintained,  and  marriages  between  low  white  women  and  negroes 
caused,  in  the  year  1663,  the  passage  of  a  law  making  such  women 
and  their  children  slaves.*  The  value  of  slaves  in  growing  tobacco, 
and  the  luxury  of  their  service,  led  to  their  being  owned  in  lai^e  num- 
bers, and  the  whites  made  tbcm  their  chief  investments;  hut  slavery 
was  not  well  adapted  to  Maryland,  and  its  evils  were  strongly  felt,  so 
that  even  before  the  Revolution  public  opinion  began  to  tell  upon  the 
^stem.* 

Next  to  the  slaves,  but  separated  from  them  by  the  insurmountable 
barrier  of  race,  came  the  convicts.  The  forced  immigration  of  these 
undesirable  settlers  began  early,  assumed  large  proportions,  and  con- 
tinued long  after  it  had  been  stopped  in  the  other  colonies.'  Tliey 
worked  on  the  roads  in  gangs,  loaded  with  irons,  and  were  extensive- 
ly employed  in  building  the  houses  of  the  great  planters.'  The  in- 
dented servants  differed  but  little  from   the  transported  criminals, 

'  Keill,  p,  2H,  1768.  *  Eddis.  '  Xeill,  p.  201 ;  EJdis. 

'  Kdll,  p,  201 ;  OeorgU  nist.  Cull.,  Itin,  Observations ;  Edilis;  Rochcroncauld, 
il.,282.  *  Keill,  p.  203. 

*  Iliid.;  KocheToncauld,!!.,  2eO,3SB,3ST.  ^  U'Ushon;  Eddis. 

'  Rocliefoucauld,  L,  129 ;  Uemoir  of  Col.  Thomas  TV'hile, 
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and  were,  in  faet,  oluofly  convicts  and  paupers.  Some  of  tfaem  were 
k  In  pp  in  liildren  in  Englani),  ami  sold  in  Marylniid.  They  were 
(I  1  d  as  1  le  above  the  m.-groca;  were  ill-trcalcd;  panisbcd  for 
ff  n  I  d  iitional  years  of  servitude ;  and.  if  ttiey  escaped,  were 
Dm      n  enccd  to  woric  in  thit  iron  mines.'    The  women  of  this 

la  — som  Hi  kidnappetl,  but  usually  of  dmibtfnl  character — fared 
httle  Iiott^  tlinn  the  men,  and  were  often  forced  to  work  in  tlic 
fields,'  The  conditioD  of  the  "frec-wiliers,"  who  sold  tliemseives, 
vita  hardly  superior  to  that  of  the  indented  servants.  They  were 
nsnally  deceived  in  their  contraets,  and  suffered  all  the  miseries  of 
serfdom.' 

When  the  term  of  servitnde  expired  for  these  various  classes  of 
white  scrvnuts,  some  raised  themselves  by  their  own  exertions  to  & 
respectable  position,  and  were  absorbed  in  the  middle  class.  Others 
retnrnod  to  Enjjland.  Ent  few  turned  out  weJl,  and  the  majority  re- 
mained where  they  fotind  themselves,  and  formed  the  class  known  aa 
"  poor  w  hitcs.'"     This  class  was  shiftless,  ignorant,  idle,  and  improri- 
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II                 t   I       and 

P               tl     III 

t  k      1 

lb        p      n  n  nU 

Tl     b  tt      lio  t    f    1 
th     bad         f  w    k    n 

It            q   1!     U 

!        f          J  »h   h  wa 

t                  n  ta  tly 

1             tl         ist 

dl        t 

t     p       tl      f      t       Kb 

tl         w      !    p     of       p 

t!        f    t 

Tl      1         t    1  sa     f 

f     m  n          t       t 

P    t    tp    1 

f          t     a  d  1   d  no 

influence  of  any  sort. 

They  were  siu.ply 

the  outcome  of  a  servile 

system  of  labor.' 

The  upper  and  middle  claRses  differed  little  from  each  other,  or 
from  the  same  classes  in  Virginia.  The  former  was  less  compact,  less 
strong  in  every  way,  less  distinctively  marked,  and  less  representative 

'  Xi'Ill,  |i.  201  and  ff. ;  Ediiis.  '  Sot- Weed  Facwr,  p.  7. 

'  Eildis.  *  Iliid. 

'  IIuKiienot  Family  in  Virgmia,  p.  303;  Rodiefoucauld,  ii.,  281,282. 
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than  its  prototype  in  the  older  and  larger  colony ;  and  there  was  also 
in  Afarvland  a  small  but  respectable  budy  of  enterprising  merchants, 
some  of  whom  were  wealthy,  who  ranked  with  the  great  planters,  and 
increased  in  numbers  and  consideration  with  the  dcvelopcncnt  of  Bal- 
timore. With  these  exceptions,  the  social  system  of  the  two  higher 
and  governing  classes  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  Virginia. 
Aoy  general  description,  therefore,  applies  to  all  alike,  if  allowance  is 
made  for  the  differences  of  fortune  which  entailed  modifications  of 
an  nncssential  sort,  and  of  degree  only. 

The  people  of  Maryland  were  practically  all  planters.  Their  plan- 
tations were  scattered  throui^h  the  forests,  generally  along  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  which  formed  the  principal  means  of  communication. 
Passengers  for  England  were  picked  up  by  the  passing  vessel  at  the 
plantation  whancs,  and  all  trade  was  carried  on  by  water."  The  fato 
of  those  who  journeyed  by  land  was  much  less  agreeable.  TIic  roads, 
which  were  none  of  the  best,  wound  tJirough  thick  woods ;  rivers  were 
crossed  by  ferries  of  a  rude  and  often  unsafe  kind  ;  and  the  inns  were 
mere  stopping-places  or  shelters,  dirty,  uncomfortable,  and  with  most 
wretched  lii-ing,'  The  method  of  getting  from  place  to  place  was 
usually  on  horseback ;  but  Maryland  was  not  so  absolutely  deficient 
as  Vii^inia  in  this  respect,  and  post-cliaiscs,  with  horses  and  sen'ants, 
could  be  hired.'  At  the  best,  however,  travelling  was  difficult  and 
slow,  and  rarely  indulged  in  except  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 

The  plantations,  isolated  and  scattered,  were  generally  large,  and 
closely  resembled  a  village.  The  family  mansion  stood  in  the  centre, 
flanked  by  numerous  oul^bnildings  and  storehouses,  and  surrounded 
by  the  straggling  quarters  of  the  negroes.'  The  houses  were  com- 
monly of  wood,  but  the  parsonage  was  always  of  brick,  while  on  the 
great  plantations  the  manor-house  was  usually  of  brick  or  stone. 
These  last  were  large,  sometimes  of  great  size,  with  heavy  walls. 
They  covered  a  great  deal  of  ground,  and  were,  as  a  rule,  not  more 
tb&D  two  stories  in  height.  The  exterior  was  often  bare  and  taste- 
less; but  in  many  instances  the  roof  was  broken  with  gables,  and 
these,  with  the  deeply  sunk  and  mnllionod  windows,  presented  a  very 
picturesque  appearance.  Near  Annapolis  wore  many  pretty  villas, 
with  handsome  grounds  and  gardens.     Tlie  interiors  were  attractive 

>  Xcill,  Terra  MuriiG,  p.  207. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  SOS ;  Jounial  of  >Vlthani  Marslie;  £i]Ji?. 

•  Bunubf,  p.  IS. 

«  Abb£  RobiQ,  p.  103 ;  Rochetoucautd,  U.,  1S8 ;  Keill,  p.  169. 
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and  spacious.  Large,  low  roonia,  wide  panelled  halls,  somotimiltl 
buug  with  poi'traltsi,  wainscota  everywlicro  of  rnrc  liard  woods,  and  J 
coiivcnicDt  chambers,  were  common  to  all.  Handsome  fumiluro,  im- 
ported from  England,  great  open  fireplaces,  and  seonccB  v 
made  from  the  wax  of  myrlle-berries,  gave  an  air  of  comfort  and  lus-  I 
ury.  Fewtcr  was  in  common  use  for  tbc  tabic;  but  lliere  was  always  ' 
a  slate  service  of  plate,  sometimca  of  great  beauty  and  t  " 

Despite  tbc  isolation  of  tbeir  lives,  and  tbc  roitgh  state  of  socie-  j 
ty,  niiicb  stylo  was  maintained.  The  table  whs  spread  wilb  a  rudo  T 
abundance,  and  tlic  cbcHpDera  of  provitiious  was  one  efficient  c, 
tbc  lack  of  economy.'  Uospitatity  ivas  uuivei'sal  and  excessive,  Ttift' J 
usual  solitude  made  tbc  rare  company  of  fttrangera  an  object  of  con>>  | 
petition,  and  tboy  were  welcomed  witbout  mucli  discriminatioD  as  t6'j 
wbctbcr  tbey  were  from  jail  or  college.' 

Both  men  and  women  dressed  expensively,  in  the  latest  Engltshrl 
fasbioBs,  beld  tbc  French  barber  in  high  estimation,  bad  their  slavM 
riebly  clothed,  drove  light  and  handsome  carriages,  kept  innumerable 
horses,  and  lived  well  in  every  way.'  The  cvtravagimt  expenditure, 
unstinted  hospitality,  and  free  living  did  much  to  impair  the  fortunes 
of  tbc  planters.  The  laws  show  the  prevalence  of  bankruptcy,  and 
great  laud-owners  were  often  obliged  to  fly  from  tbeir  English  cred- 
itors, and  leave  tbeir  estates  to  fall  into  tbc  bands  of  overseers  and 
inileuted  servants.' 

Tbc  people  were,  as  a  rule,  industrious,  prosperous,  shrewd,  and 
penetrating,  and  tbc  general  morals  were  good  ;  hut  the  wealthier 
planters  were  very  indolent.  They  spoke  English  well;  there  was  a 
singular  uniformity  of  speech  and  absence  of  dialects,  except  in  the 
more  remote  and  thinly  settled  counties,  despite  the  mixture  of  races, 
and  in  manners  they  were  frcqueutly  easy  and  well-bred.' 

Life  in  the  back  districts  was,  of  course,  much  rougher  than  in 
the  region  near  the  coast.  On  the  frontier  and  in  the  thinly  settled 
counties  the  houses  were  built  of  logs,  with  only  two  rooms,  and  the 

'  For  tliis  description  of  llie  grent  liouacs  and  tlicir  fiimllure,  ste  Abb6  Robin, 
p.  103  ;  Eililis  ;  Memoir  of  Culoiie]  Tlioiuas  White ;  and  Magazine  of  Amcr.  HisL, 
ii.,  KM.  »  Keill,  p.  206  ;  Eddis. 

'  Xeill,  ibiil. ;   Ceoi^ia   Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Il in.  Observurions;   Sol-Weed  Factor, 

pp.  4,  .'i ;  Kidgi'lv,  Annnls  of  Aniiu]>olis. 
*  Tiidp'lv,  ibi.1. ;  Abb^  Roljin,  p.  101 ;  Xclll,  p.  205  ;  Eddis. 
«  Kt-lU,p.  204;  Eddis. 
'  Alsop;  Kelll,ibid, ;  Eddis;  Rocliefouenuld, ii.,360. 
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food  was  iisiinlly  IniUnn  meal.'  Alt  tlie  man^nificcDcc  of  tlic  plaDtcrs, 
too,  bad  its  uafioisbcd  side,  and  tlio  imitation  of  English  vices  and 
follies  was  often  of  a  very  poor  sort.' 

Tbe  amusements  were  the  same  as  in  Virginia,  and  made  up  in 
qnantit;  what  they  lacked  in  qiinlity.  The  young  men  were  devoted 
to  fox-hunting  and  horse-racing,  while  cock-ligliting  and  gaming  were 
nniversally  popular;  and  there  was  much  card-playing  and  many  dances, 
sometimes  of  a  very  wild  kind,  at  the  country  houses.  The  great  day 
for  meeting  was  when  the  county  court  was  in  session.  The  little 
county  town  was  then  filled  with  a  lai^c  crowd,  who  drank  freely  at  the 
ion,  gamed  and  betted,  and  wound  up  their  day's  pleasure  by  fighting.* 

The  gayety  and  fashion  of  the  colony  centred  at  Annapolis,  where 
tbe  government  ofSeials  lived  and  the  Assembly  met.  Many  of  the 
wealthy  planters  and  merchants  had  both  a  town  and  country  house ; 
and  in  autumn  the  great  coach,  imported  from  London,  made  of  ma- 
hogany, and  leather  topped,  was  bvoiiglit  out,  the  family  was  packed 
ii),  tbe  coachman  and  footman  mounted  the  high  box,  and  they  drove 
down  to  the  capital.'  Here  there  was  no  lack  of  amusements.  There 
was  a  jockey  club  and  annual  races,  a  South  itiver  club,  with  a  club- 
house for  fishing-parties  and  picnics.  There  were  assemblies  once  in 
a  fortnight,  grand  balls  given  by  the  Governor  on  the  birthnight  of  the 
King  and  the  Proprietary,  and  when  some  victory,  sucli  as  CuUoden, 
occurred,  there  was  general  feasting  and  merry-making,  iltnminations 
and  processions,  in  which  all  joined,  with  a  Punch-andJudy  show  for 
tbe  populace.  At  all  parties  there  was  card-playing  as  well  as  dan- 
cing, and  elaborate  suppers.  Excursions  down  the  bay  were  a  favorite 
diversion  ;  and  at  Christmas  society  assembled  at  the  nearest  country- 
scats  and  celebrated  the  season  in  the  wonted  English  fashion.  The 
Virginia  comedians  appeared  in  1752;  and  in  ITOO  a  theatre  was 
opened,  which,  with  the  companj',  was  under  the  especial  patronage 
of  the  Governor.  The  patron  saint-days  of  the  various  races  were 
carefully  observed,  and  the  tutelary  divinity.  Saint  Tamina,  had  a  so- 
ciety, founded  in  her  honor,  which  gave  balls  and  mnstjucradcs.  Mar- 
riages were  always  celebrated  at  the  house,  and  were  succeeded  in- 
variably by  dancing,  supper,  and  cards.* 

'  Eildi*.  '  Kelll,  p.  205 ;  So^Weed  Fsctor,  p.  7. 

•  Sot- Weed  Factor,  p.  IB;  Keill,  pp.  310,  212;  Joumsl  of  Withftm  Uarshe; 
Rochefoucauld,  iL,  264.  *  Magn^nc  of  Atncr.  Hist,  ii.,  104. 

*  Ridf^elv.  Annals  of  Annapolis;  Smj'th,  ii.,  185;  Eddid  ;  Magazine  of  Aincr, 
Hist.,  ii.,  \0i. 
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Ono  of  tbc  V'ii^itiian  oo m in  issi oners  who  came  nilh  Gov«ra^^ 
Otioch  tu  Auii!i[juliB  in  tlio  ywr  174*  bag  left  &  detailed  account  of 
fusil  ion  ubie  life  in  the  littla  provincial  capital.  Uo  and  liis  pnrty 
were,  of  course,  entertained  firel  liy  llio  'tovcrnor,  Punob  was 
served  beforc  dinner,  whicb  was  of  ^rciit  plenty  and  variety,  with 
wines  of  every  description,  and  strawberrieB  and  iuc-creom  us  «  rnr- 
itv.  Tbin  entertiiinroent  was  followed  by  a  series  uf  dinners  of  a 
similar  cbaractur  at  all  tbe  principal  houses.  Tbo  dinner  was  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  afternoon,  and  when  it  was  conclnded  tbe  company 
sat  about  conversing  and  drinking  winu  until  xuppcr  was  sened.  Tliis 
wu'4  succectk'd  by  dancing,  singing,  and  cnrd-pluying.  The  guests, 
fur  the  most  piirt,  retired  at  ten  o'clock;  bnt  the  danccrH  would  keep 
it  up  until  after  midnight,  when  each  geutleiiiau  escorted  bis  pnrtner 
Lome.  This  agrccablo  duty  was  somctiines  varied,  in  the  ciiwi  of 
strangers,  by  tbe  young  ludy  running  awny  and  leaving  ber  admirer 
to  grope  his  way  home ;  and  tbc  diarist  tells  of  one  unlucky  cava- 
lier who  concluded  his  evening's  entertainment  by  wandering  into  a 
swamp.'  The  gayety  of  Annapolis,  although  imitated  frotn  the  great 
English  capitiil,  had  a  primitive  and  colonial  tinge,  but  was  none  the 
Icis  enjoyable, probably,  to  tbc  pleasure-loving  planters  of  Maryland. 

More  intellectual  amusements  than  those  just  described  were  totally 
wanting,  and  the  planters  had  but  little  taste  for  them  even  had  they 
existed.  Education  had  never  been  an  object  of  interest  or  solicitude. 
Thei'c  was  no  college,  and  King  William's  academy  and  library,  found- 
ed at  Annapolis  toward  tbc  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  tbe 
only  substitute,  and  probably  not  much  better  than  an  ordinary  high- 
school.'  In  the  year  1(28,  free  schools  were  established  by  law  in 
every  county ;  but  they  were  in  the  interest  and  under  the  evil  influ- 
ence of  tbc  Church,  and  neither  grew  nor  prospered.'  Education 
among  the  mass  of  the  people  was  almost  entirely  neglected,  and  two- 
thirds  of  what  little  there  w.is,  was  obtained  from  convicts  and  indent- 
ed servants,  who  were  regularly  advertised  for  sale  as  teachers,*  Tbe 
wealthy  sent  their  children  abroad,  and  some  of  ibe  Baltimore  mer- 
chants senttbeir  sons  to  I'ennsylvania  for  an  education  ;  but  the  effect 
upon  tbem  when  ibey  returned  to  take  up  their  life  in  an  uneducated 

I  Penntiv  Ira  Ilia  lIUl.  y\af.,  i,,  Journal  of  Williniti  ItlH<;k. 

'  Riklgi'l}',  Annal»  of  Anuapolis  ;  Burnalij',  p.  70  ;  H'Sherrj,  p.  101, 

•  Burnnby,  p.  TO ;  SfSlieny.  p.  117;  Neill,  p.  1H6. 

*  Ncill.  p.  1!):; ;  Letter  of  Uuui'Uer,  anil  iidicrtisu incuts  in  ncnapapers ;  Biiriiabv, 
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society,  aod  among  inferiors  and  slaves,  was  often  to  make  them  only 
more  baughty  and  intemperate.'  Literary  pursuits  were  scarcely 
known.*  A  press  for  public  printing  was  establislied  in  1689;  an- 
other for  general  work  in  1726;  and  the  Maryland  Gazette  was  first 
issned  in  1745.'  The  only  literature,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  con- 
sisted of  the  Sot- Weed  Factor,  a  rough,  strong  satire,  by  "  Ebcn  Cooke, 
gentleman,"  an  unknown  author;  poetical  cSusions  and  Addisonian 
essays  in  tho  newspaper,  and  occasional  political  tracts  and  sermons.* 
Private  libraries  were  rare ;  and  althougti  n  post  to  Philadelphia  was 
started  in  1695,  communication  was  slow,  tidings  of  fashions  in  dress 
and  amusement  were  more  eagerly  sought  for  than  books,  and  even 
the  newspapers  were  but  little  read.* 

In  spite  of  the  life  of  indolence,  pleasure,  coarse  amascmcnts,  and 
much  illiteracy,  tbe  people  were  sensible  and  intelligent,  with  the  typ- 
ical keenness  of  their  race  in  all  relating  to  public  affairs.  In  the 
eighteenth  ccntory  a  large  majority  of  tlio  people  were  natives,  and 
neither  knew  nor  cared  much  about  roynity.  In  the  year  1722,  the 
Assembly  declared  that  whoever  said  they  had  lost  any  of  their  Eng- 
lish liberties  was  an  ill-wisher  to  tho  country.'  Tho  independent  spirit 
characteristic  of  a  new  and  distant  country,  and  of  an  often  rough 
and  adventorous  life,  was,  in  this  instance,  powerfully  aided  by  the 
hostility  engendered  by  the  Clinrch  and  clergy.  The  great  planters 
cannot,  as  a  class,  bear  comparison  with  their  Virginian  brethren,  cither 
in  the  power  they  possessed  or  the  talent  they  produced ;  but  the 
whole  body  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  was  sound  and  vigorous, 
and  when  the  stress  of  Revolution  came,  able  leaders  of  the  stamp  of 
Chorlcs  Carroll  and  Samuel  Chase  were  not  lacking. 

>  GriAttis,  Annali  of  Baltimore ;  Xeill,  ^biil.  *  Ncill,  p.  214. 

■  H'Habon, Hist, View;  H'Sherrf.p.lll. 

*  Kdll,  p.  !14 ;  Tyler's  Bist.  of  Amer.  Literature. 

■  H'Sherrr,  p.  101 ;  Bochetouciiuld,  ii.,  360.  *  Kdll,  p.  210. 
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CllAPTElt  V. 

NURTH  CAROLINA  FROM  1008  TO  n05. 

North  Carolcna  occupies  in  tho  soiilhem  group  of  colonies  much 
the  same  positiiin  lliat  Ittiode  Islnad  filled  in  the  history  of  New  Eng- 
land. Tlio  forniLT  wm  w  offshoot,  lu  laigo  inctuuro,  of  the  great  col- 
ony of  Virginin ;  the  Utter  of  the  vigorous  commonwoalth  of  Mas&a- 
chnsctts.  Both  became  places  of  refuge  for  the  lawless,  the  ndventu- 
roas,  and  the  often  thriftlesa  population,  which  was  discontented  and 
restless  benenth  tlic  strong  and  well-ordered  governments  of  their  pow- 
erful neigiihors.  The  early  lii^^tory  of  Uhode  Island  is  full  of  faction 
and  turbulence ;  while  her  southern  prototype  exhibited  these  qualities 
constantly  until  the  Revohition,  and  even  after  the  adoption  of  tho 
Constitution  occasionally  broke  out  into  disorder  and  license.  There 
is,  moreover,  a  marked  absence  of  individuality  in  the  history  of  North 
Carolina;  and  she  was  sadly  deRcicnt  in  men  of  great  nbilities  and 
eomniandiiig  character,  such  as  made  Virginia  illustrious.  Yet  it  was 
owing  only  to  tlio  natural  conformation  of  her  const  that  the  founda- 
tions of  a  great  State  were  not  laid  upon  the  hanks  of  tho  Roanoke 
instead  of  by  the  waters  of  the  James.  To  North  Carolina  cnme  the 
first  important  Entrlish  expedition  sent  forth  by  Raleigh,  and 
*"*  ■  led  by  Ami.Us  and  Barlow.  On  her  shores  Ra'lcigh'a  succes- 
sive colonists  settled,  and  here  their  author  lavished  his  money  and 
crippled  his  fortune.  All  these  first  English  settlements  in  America, 
of  which  North  Carolina  was  the  scene,  perished,  and  history  has  only 
to  record  their  failure.  Many  years  elapsed  before  the  territory  of 
North  Carolina  was  again  oven  thought  of  for  purposes  of  coloniza- 
tion. As  early  as  IGOO  Virginian  planters  were  on  the  Nansemond 
rii'cr,  and  here  and  there  must  have  pushed  their  way  into  Carolina. 
In  lC-'2  John  I'ory,  an  adventurer  and  traveller  of  the  early  Virginian 
type,  and  secretary  of  the  colony,  made  his  w.iy  as  far  south  as  the 
Chowan,  and  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  country.     But  North 
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Carolina  did  not  become  tlic  aubject  of  rojal  gift  until  1629,  when 
Charles  I.  granted  it  to  his  Httorncy-gcncral,  Sii'  Robtrt  Ilcatli,  "as 
the  proviDce  of  Carolana,"  and  upon  condition  that  ho  should  colo- 
nize it  witliin  a  reasonable  time.  The  condition  was  not  fulGllcd  by 
Ilcath,  nor  bj-  Lord  Maltravcrs,  to  whom  Heath  afterward  transferred 
Lis  patent  An  abortive  attempt  at  colonization  was  made  in  1639, 
and  a  titnlar  governor  appeared  in  Virginia;  hut  this,  and  a  number 
of  conflicting  claims  originating  in  this  patent,  and  sufficiently  trouble- 
some to  the  proprietaries  of  a  later  time,  were  the  only  results  of  the 
grant  of  Charles  I.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
official  information  received,  did  not,  however,  sufTice  to  prevent  the 
Vii^nia  Assembly  lending  itself  to  a  scheme  by  which  possession 
might  be  obtained  of  the  neighboring  territory,  or  at  least  substantial 
benefits  realized  therefrom  by  their  constituents.  With  this 
object,  they  made  grants  to  a  trading  company,  which  led, 
however,  only  to  exploration  and  traffic.  Other  grants  of  a  similar 
nature  followed  for  the  next  ten  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  a  company  of  Virginians  made  their  way  from  Nansc- 
mond  to  Albemarle,  and  established  a  settlement  there.  The  Vir- 
^nian  Burgesses  granted  them  lands,  and  promised  further  grants 
to  all  who  would  extend  these  settlements  to  the  southward.  Em- 
igration from  Virginia  began.  Settlers,  singly  and  in  companies, 
crossed  the  border,  and  made  scattered  and  solitary  clearings  within 
the  wilds  of  North  Carolina,  Many  of  these  people  were  mere  advcnt- 
arcrs ;  but  some  of  them  were  of  more  substanllal  stuff,  and  founded 
permanent  settlements  on  the  Chowan  and  elsewhere.  Other  eves, 
however,  as  watchful  as  those  of  tho  Vii^inians,  were  also  turned  to 
the  rich  regions  of  the  South.  New  England  enterprise  explored  the 
American  coast  from  one  end  to  the  otlicr,  in  search  of  lucrative  trade 
and  new  resting-places.  After  a  long  acquaintance  with  the 
l««i  ^""^^  Carolina  coast,  they  bought  land  of  the  Indians,  near  tho 
mouth  of  Capo  Fear  I'iver,  and  settled  there.  For  some  unex- 
plained cause — possibly  on  account  of  the  wild  and  dangerous  charac- 
ter of  the  scattered  inhabitants,  who  had  already  drifted  thither  from 
Vii^inia,  possibly  from  the  reason  which  they  themselves  gave — the 
New  England  colonists  abandoned  their  settlement  and  departed,  leav- 
ing a  written  opinion  of  the  poor  character  of  the  country  expressed  in 
very  plain  language  and  pinned  to  a  post.  Here  it  was  found  by  some 
wanderers  from  Barbadoes,  who  were  of  a  different  opinion  from  the 
New  Eoglanders  as  to  the  appearance  of  things;  and  they  according- 
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]y  repurchased  tlie  land  from  llie  Indiikiis  and  begaa  a  settlement.  At 
tLis  diitc,  therafore,  there  wns  in  North  Carolina  this  infflnt 
settlement  of  the  Bsrbadocs  men,  on  the  extrenic  south-cast- 
ern  point  of  tlic  prosenl  State,  and  in  the  north-eaalem  corner  the 
Virginia  settlers  scattered  nhont,  with  here  n  aolitnry  plantation,  and 
there  a.  little  gruup  o(  farms,  and  always  u  restless  vhh  of  adventurers 
working  their  way  down  tho  coast  uiid  into  the  interior.  The  older 
colonics  had  nut  ns  yet  done  mucti  for  Nurth  Carolina;  but  a  begin- 
ning had  at  least  been  made,  and  this  handfal  of  dispersed,  unsocial, 
la\f  less,  and  un^overned  men  would  in  time  have  laid  the  foiindations 
of  one  more  Eufrlish  common  ncnltli.  lint  this  ^ow  ptcgrcss  was  uon 
to  receive  a  sndden  impulse.  Whatever  rights  the  North  Carolina 
settlers  may  have  bad  in  the  ej'es  of  the  Virginians,  who  had  graottid 
them  land,  or  in  those  of  the  Indians  who  had  sold  it,  tliuy  bad  none 
recogniicd  by  the  English  King,  who  claimed  to  own  all  that  vast  re- 
gion. It  may  be  doubted  whether  anything  was  known  of  these  early 
eoionistsin  England;  and  their  exiatenoe  was  certainly  not  regarded  in 
tho  least  when  Charles  11.  lavished  their  territory,  and  ranch  besides,  npon 
a  band  of  his  courtiers  and  ministers.  Tliere  were  many  men  then  in 
England  uho  had  deserved  well  of  Charles  Stuart,  and  when  he  was 
on  the  throne  meant  to  have  their  reward.  Kfiiny  men  were  looking 
carefully  about  to  sec  what  they  could  get  from  the  Crown,  now  that 
the  King  bad  his  own  again.  Among  the  royal  possessions  were  vast 
tracts  of  wild  lands  in  America,  where  innumerable  States  could  be 
parcelled  out,  and  whose  natural  resources  had  all  the  charm  of  the 
unknown.  Charles's  followere  desired  money  above  all  things,  and 
here  was  a  field  not  only  for  a  speculation  of  immense  possibilities, 
but  a  certainty  of  glory  incident  to  the  proprietors  of  provinces,  even 
if  those  provinces  were  imhihabited  forests.  That  the  gift  was  held 
in  high  esteem,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  fell  to  the  share  of  those 
who  were  highest  in  place  and  power  under  the  government  of  the 
Restoration.  Great  names  stand  in  the  list  of  those  to  whom  was 
granted  a  territory  covering  more  than  eight  degrees  south  of  the 
tliirty-aixth  parallel,  and  stretching  in  the  other  direction  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  South  Sea,  in  accordance  with  the  charter  issued  In 
March,  1G63.  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  George,  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, were  the  first  two  of  the  grantees,  among  whom  may  bo  found 
the  weU-known  Uoyalist  names  of  Berkeley  and  Carteret;  while  near 
the  end  occurs  the  name  of  him  who  was  the  moving  and  guiding 
^irit  of  llic  whole  enterprise,  Iiord  Ashley,  better  known  a  few  years 
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before  as  Sir  Antliony  Cooper,  and  who  has  come  down  to  posterity 
by  hb  later  title  of  the  Earl  of  Shnftcsbun-.  The  charter  had  scarce- 
ly been  issued  when  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Sir  Robert  Greenfield's 
heirs  started  up  as  claimants  under  the  old  Heath  grant.  Their  claim 
was  soon  disposed  of  by  a  declaration  from  the  King  in  Council  that 
the  Ileath  charter  was  nitU  and  void.  Before  this  claim  was  <]uietcd 
another  was  raised  by  the  New  Englandcrs,  through  their  friends  in 
England,  for  the  lands  purchased  from  the  Indinns  at  Cape  Fear,  and 
this  the  proprietors  found  it  for  their  interest  to  deal  with  gently. 
Id  May  the  proprietaries  organized,  formed  a  joint-stock  conipnnr, 
decided  on  the  general  principles  of  the  government  to  be  founded, 
divided  their  territory  into  two  counties,  Albemarle  and  Clarendon, 
nod  prepared  fur  colonization.  They  first  turned  their  attention  to 
the  beginnings  already  made  in  the  new  province.  The  Virginian 
settlements  about  the  Chowan  had  reached  a  considerable  impor- 
tance, having  grown  largely  by  additions  from  the  n  on -conformists  of 
Virginia  and  the  badly  treated  sectaries  of  Massachusetts.  Governor 
Berkeley,  of  Vii^inia,  himself  a  proprietary,  was  instructed  in  Septem- 
ber to  settle  the  government  of  the  North  Carolina  colony.  This  ho 
did  by  severing  their  connection  with  Virginia,  appointing  Wlliam 
Drummond,  afterward  a  leader  in  Bacon's  rebellion,  Governor,  insti- 
tuting an  Assembly,  simple  forms  and  an  easy  tenure  of  land,  and  then 
leaving  the  people  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  New  Englanders  were 
treated  in  a  similar  spirit,  and  were  offered  by  the  proprietaries  every 
inducement  to  return  to  or  remain  undur  their  government.  To  Sir 
John  Yeamans,  who  led  a  company  from  the  Barbadoe*,  they 
said,  "Make  things  easy  for  the  people  of  New  England;  from 
thence  the  greatest  supplies  arc  expected."  This  emigration  from 
Barbadoes  was  the  third  and  most  sneeessfut  of  the  purely  colonial 
attempts.  The  emigrants  settled  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear 
river  were  joined  by  such  New  Englanders  as  may  have  remained 
there,  established  a  considerable  lumber  trade,  and  throve  npnce. 

But  while  the  proprietaries  were  encouraging  other  provincials  to 
settle  their  new  territory  and  become  their  subjects,  without  expense 
to  the  rulers,  they  were  also  engaged  in  examining  the  geography  of 
the  region-  where  their  possessions  lay.  Their  cupidity  was  excited, 
Tliey  determined  to  enlarge  tlieir  bounds,  and  obtained  a  new  charter, 
which  granted  to  them  the  southern  half  of  what  is  now  the  United 
States  as  far  west  as  the  Pacific,  That  this  charter  utleriy  disregard- 
ed the  rights  of  Vii^nia  on  the  north,  and  of  Spain  on  the  soutli,  was 
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a  matter  of  nmali  moment.  Clinrk's  ^vc  liberally  nlica  it  cost  him 
nothing;  and  tiic  terms  of  tlio  charter,  wholly  in  favor  of  the  proprie- 
taries, reserved  but  little  in  the  interests  of  oither  Crown  or  colonists. 
Fresh  efforts  signalized  these  new  acquisitions.  Agents  were  sent  into 
all  parts  of  the  British  dominions  to  solicit  emigration.  YcRmans  wtts 
made  Governor  of  the  southern  connlr.  People  from  the  Bcrmndas 
settled  on  the  Pnsqaotanfc,  and  New  Englondcrs  came  to  swell  the 
nuinlii^r  of  settlers  on  the  Chowan.  William  Sayle  explored 
the  eofl-^t,  :ind  his  description  of  the  Bahamas  led  the  proprie- 
tiries  to  ask  and  obtain  those  islantls  in  addition  to  their  already  vast 
territory.  In  the  same  year  Samuel  Stephens  was  appointed  to  snc- 
ceed  Dnimmond  as  Governor  of  Albemarle.  He  was  assisted  by  a 
council  of  twelve,  one-half  of  whom  ho  appointed,  and  the  reniaindcr 
were  chosen  by  the  Assembly,  consisting];  of  twelve  delegates  elected 
by  the  people.  This  first  legislature  soon  met.  They  enact- 
ed laws,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  populate  the  country,  and  their 
principal  and  most  charactcristia  measure  was  to  make  North  Caro- 
lina a  safe  refuge  for  insolvent  debtors.  The  proprietaries  assented 
to  these  laws,  and  also  ordered  that  lands  should  be  held  in  Albe- 
marle on  the  same  tenure  as  in  Virginia.  Under  these  simple  forms 
of  government  the  colony  progressed  peaceably  and  rapidly  ;  but  such 
a  system  was  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  imperial  ideas  of  the  pro- 
prietaries. 

In  the  seven  years  ivhich  had  elapsed  since  the  first  grant,  the  pro- 
prietaries had  done  little  toward  colonization ;  but  they  now  began  to 
take  more  active  measures  for  the  settlement  of  their  territory.  Be- 
sides sending  out  an  e^pedition,  which  landed  in  South  Carolina,  they 
established  an  elaborate  system  of  government,  known  as  the  "funda- 
mental constitutions."  The  leader  among  the  proprietaries  through- 
out was  Shaftesbury,  .ind  the  new  activity  now  displayed  by  them 
was  due  to  his  restless  energy.  At  this  time,  too,  Shaftesbury  drew 
to  his  service  John  Loekc,  who  engaged  in  the  task  of  colonizing  the 
Oarolinas,  and  who  labored  ussldnonsly  for  some  years  as  unofficial 
secretary  to  the  proprietaries  for  the  advancement  of  their  projects. 
The  first  practical  politician  and  the  first  philosopher  of  England 
united  their  abilities  to  give  a  system  of  government  to  Carolina,  and 
the  result  was  a  simple  absurdit_v.  The  "fundamental  constitutions," 
amended  somewhat  by  the  proprietaries,  and  revise<l  and  corrected 
by  Shaftesbury,  were  drafted  by  John  Locke.  For  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  eharae I er,  career,  and  mental  development  of  Locke 
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or  Sliafteabnry  these  constitutions  possess  nn  interest.  To  tba  stu- 
dent of  American  history  tlicy  are  valueless,  except  as  one  explana- 
tion of  the  turbulence  and  faction  which  prevailed  in  the  CaroliDas. 
The  system  was  a  clumsy  and  coinpHcated  form  of  aristocratic  gov- 
ernment, tricked  out  in  the  rags  of  feudalism.  There  were  to  be  seign- 
iories, baronies,  and  manors,  and  there  were  to  be  four  estates  of  the 
realm — proprietaries,  landgraves,  caciques,  and  commons.  The  chief 
power  in  the  state  was  vested  in  a  nobility  which  bad  no  existence, 
and  in  a  landed  aristocracy  which  the  future  was  to  create.  What 
remained  was  given  to  the  people — a  handful  of  rude  settlers — who 
could  not  comprehend  the  system  imposed  upon  tbem,  and  only  felt 
instinctively  that  it  was  unsuitable,  and  probably  oppressive.  There 
were  elaborate  arrangements  for  the  government  of  every  division 
and  subdivision  of  the  provinces,  and  a  scheme  for  a  judiciary.  The 
only  provision  showing  foreeigbt  and  judgment  was  that  which  guar- 
anteed religious  freedom.  This  was  due  to  the  wisdom  of  Locke;  but 
it  was  marred  by  the  clause  which  engrafted  upon  religious  toleration 
the  establishment  of  the  English  Church  as  tliat  of  the  State. 

Delighted  with  their  work,  and  having  decreed  that  the  constitu- 
tions should  stand  forever,  the  proprietaries  organized  under  the  new 
system,  and  sent  directions  to  Governor  Steplicna  to  put  it  in  force 
among  the  settlers  on  the  Chowan.  Naturally  enough  Stephens  failed 
to  carry  ont  the  commands  of  his  masters,  despite  the  most  earnest 
efforts.  The  only  result  of  the  attempt  was  to  shake  severely  the 
existing  government  then  nntiiially  developing  in  Carolina  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  with  their  conditions  of  life. 
The  lawless  spirit  of  the  settlers  was  stil!  further  strengthened  by 
the  ill-judged  eSorts  of  the  proprietaries  to  regulate  and  limit  trade. 
Religion  gained  a  foothold,  it  is  true,  soon  after,  but  it  came  through 
Qnaker  missionaries,  and  not  at  all  in  conformity  to  the  well-bred 
ftchemes  of  the  proprietaries,  Tho  first  results  of  the  famous  con- 
etitntions  in  North  Carolina  were  the  lasting  injury  of  Ibc  existing 
government,  the  increase  of  turbulence  and  faction,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  despised  and  persecuted  faith.  Tlie  great  and  varied  abili- 
ties of  Locke  and  Shaftesbury  bore  strange  fruit  in  America. 

When  Stephens  died,  the  Assembly  chose  Carteret,  their  speaker, 

to  succeed  him.    The  new  Governor  had  as  little  success  as 

the  old  in  introducing  the  constitutions,  and  utterly  failed  to 

preserve  order.     He  soon  departed  to  lay  before  the  proprietaries  the 

state  of  the  country,  and  the  Assembly  sent  their  new  speaker,  East- 
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church,  after  him  to  present  llieir  si<le  of  the  story.  The  proprie- 
taiics  sensibly  enough  »ppi)iiited  EHstuhiircb  Governor,  with  a 
new  aet  of  inatruclions ;  but  thoy  sent  with  him  one  Miller, 
who  had  recently  been  expoUwi  frtitn  the  province  by  Ibo  popular 
pariy.  While  Eastehurch  lingered  in  the  West  Indies  to  woo 
and  win  u  liride,  Miller  proceeded  ou  hia  way,  and  took  pos- 
ecs&ion  of  the  govemmeut  la  the  triple  cnpucity  of  president,  eecrets- 
ly,  and  collcclor  of  the  customs,  llo  found  himself  surrounded  by 
difficulties.  Tlie  generous  laws  of  the  province  had  drawn  thither 
large  numbers  of  debtors  and  other  Unless  and  adventurous  charac- 
ters. North  Carolina  hfid  already  become  s  thorn  in  the  side  of 
Virginia,  who  compluDed  bitterly  of  her  sister  colony  as  a  refuge  for 
bankrupts  and  crimlnslB  of  every  sort.  There  was,  too,  a  large  ele- 
ment of  adventurous  iind  trading  New  Englandcrs,  who  lisd  little  af- 
fection for  the  Royalist  proprietftries,  and  carried  on  a  large  illicit 
traffic  with  great  profit  both  to  Ihemsclvea  and  the  tobacco  planters. 
With  such  a  people  Miller  rashly  endeavored  not  only  to  Bet  ap  a 
Ktrong  governuioiit  and  enforce  its  laws,  but  to  carry  out  the  Naviga- 
tion Act  and  collect  revenue,  which  went  lai^ely  into  his  own  pocket. 
The  Carolinians  stood  it  longer  than  might  have  been  cKpecled.  At 
last,  however,  they  accused  Miller  of  interfering  with  the  freedom  of 
elections,  with  levying  tascs  for  his  own  behoof,  and,  worst  of  all,  with 
interfering  with  their  trade.  This  last  grievance  was  decisive.  An 
insurrection,  headed  by  John  Culpepper,  an  adventurer  from  the 
southern  province,  broke  out,  and  the  insurgents,  getting  possession 
of  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  public  treasui-y,  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  government,  which  tliey  arranged  to  suit  them- 
selves. Miller  escaped;  Eastchurch  was  refused  admittance; 
and  soon  after  Culpepper  was  sent  to  England  to  negotiate.  Cul- 
pepper found  Miller  ali'cady  in  the  field,  and,  though  the  pro- 
prietaries treated  him  sufficiently  well,  he  was  arrested  just  as 
lie  was  about  to  set  sail,  and  tried  soon  after  for  high-treason,  because 
he  bad  illegally  acted  as  collector  and  embezzled  the  King's  money, 
Shaftesbury,  who  probably  felt  a  sympathy  for  a  successful  rebel,  in- 
terfered decisively,  however,  at  this  point,  and  Culpepper  was  acquit- 
ted. In  the  mean  time  the  proprietaries  had  selected  one  of  their 
own  number,  Setii  Sothel,  to  go  out  as  Governor  and  settle  the  affairs 
of  the  troubled  province.  Sothel  was  captured  on  his  voyage  by 
pirates,  and  the  government  went  on  for  some  years  under  tempo- 
rary rulers,  who  were  too  feeble  to  establish  order,  and  sufficiently 
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BtroDg  to  (jnarrcl  with  their  subjects.     At  last,  however,  Sothel  ar- 
rived.    Hg  found  the  colony,  of  course,  id  its  normal  condi- 
tioD  of  anarcliy,  but  he  whs  tlie  last  man  to  quell  it     Sotlicl 
was  a  bad  specimen  of  the  greedy,  potty,  and  tyrannical  official  who 
floorisbed  in  all  parts  of  America  under  the  benign  nuspicca  of  Charles 
and  James.     lie  robbed  the  people  and  the  proprietaries  alike  with 
perfect  indifference,  and   devoted  himself  wholly  to   extortion  and 
theft  for  his  own  benefit.    For  some  unexplained  reason  the  colonists 
bore  with  him  for  five  years  before  they  rose  in  arms  and 
drove  him  from  power.     Condemned  by  the  Assembly,  Sothel 
nos  stripped  of  the  government  and  exiled  from  the  province. 

Philip  Ludwcli,  of  Yirginin,  was   appointed  bis  successor.    He 
gave  out  that  ho  was  prepared  to  redress  all  grievances,  and 
remedy,  so  far  as  possible,  Ibe  misery  inflicted  by  hU  prede- 
cessor ;  bat  he  vesidcd  cliiefly  in  Virginia,  and  although  the  people 
were  not  oppressed  as  before,  disorder  and  license  continued  to  pre- 
vail, and  the  colony  did  not  prosper.     The  population  diminished  to 
sucb  an  extent  that  in  1694  it  was  not  more  than  half  as  large  as 
at  the  time  of  Miller's  arrival  and  Culpepper's  insurrection, 
Ludwell,  after  foor  years  of  ineffective  service,  was  succeed- 
ed by  Lillington,  and  then  by  Thomas  Harvey  as  Deputy  govern  or. 
At  this  time,  under  pressure  of  the  revolt  in  South  Carolina,  and  of 
the  continuing;  turbulence  in  both  the  northern  and  southern  prov- 
inces, the  proprietaries  abandoned  the  constitutions  framed  for  eter- 
nal duration,  and  determined  to  allow  llio  colonists  to  govern  them- 
selves according  to  the  terms  of  the  charter  of  Charles  II.    Thus,  at 
the  expiration  of  twenty-three  years,  the  work  of  Locke  and  Shaftes- 
bury wholly  perished.     Almost  ludicrous  in  conception,  the  defunct 
system  bad  borne  bitter  fruit  in  broils  and  factions,  which  went  on 
nncbeclicd  by  inefficient  rulers  until  the  proprietaries,  resolving  that 
tbe  beat  talent  was  needed  in  their  possessions,  sent  out  John  Arcli- 
dale^a  Qnaker,  and  one  of  their  own  number — to  administer 
the  government  of  both  colonics.    Archdalc  was  firm,  judicious, 
and  wise — the  first  Governor  of  ability  the  province  had  been  blessed 
witb.    The  southern  colony  chiefly  occupied  his  attention,  but  he  met 
with  quicker  success  in  North  Carolina,  where  the  population  was 
scattered,  and  where  many  of  the  leading  men  were  of  bis  own  re- 
ligious faith.     Under  Arcbdale's  guidance  the  questions  most  produc- 
tive of  ill-feeling,  and  the  long-standing  quarrels,  were  settled  by  the 
Assembly  by  snitabte  legislation.     Order  was  restored,  contentment 
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of  Walker. 

Governor  Johnson,  of  South  Carolina,  now  in  conti 
provinces,  sent  Robert  Daniel  to  be  President  of  th* 
in  the  northern  province,  and  establish  there,  as  he  hi 
soath,  the  Church  of  England.  Daniel  carried  out  1 
faithfully.  The  Church  was  established,  and  taxes  \a 
port  The  immediate  result  was  a  union  of  all  the 
those  of  South  Carolina  in  opposition  to  the  lord  pro] 
the  old  spirit  of  faction  and  discord  was  again  let  loc 
adventurous,  and  ill -educated  settlers  of  North  Can 
strong,  firm  government,  whose  policy  was  to  interfere 
sible.    Instead  of  that,  they  were  burdened  anew  with 

not  only  weak,  but  meddling  and  aggravating. 

succeeded  Daniel,  being  appointed  Deputy-govoi 
prietaries  disapproved  the  choice,  and  the  Council  electc 
whole  province  was  immediately  plunged  into  a  state  o 
duced  by  the  struggles  of  the  contending  factions.    Mi 

ginia,  and  at  last  the  proprietaries  removed  < 

out  Edward  Hyde  to  be  Lieutenant-governor, 
received  by  both  parties,  and  everything  proceeded  qi 
elections  were  held,  when  Cary,  being  defeated,  put 
head  of  an  open  insurrection.  His  complete  selfishnc 
and  the  limited  amount  of  plunder  be  was  able  to  offei 
finding  much  popular  support.  But,  on  the  other  banc 
to  the  assistance  of  Governor  Hyde — the  people  app 
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Hardly  had  civil  commotion  begun  to  subside,  when  the  unlucky 
colony  was  vUitcd  by  tlic  scourge  of  Indian  war.    There  bad  beca 
from  time  to  time  Indian  outbreaks,  and  the  North  Carolina  settlers 
were  not  of  a  disposition  to  conciliate  the  savages;  but  at  last  the 
troubles  culminated  in  a  union  of  the  tribes  and  a  general 
massacre  of  the  borderers,  from  which  the  Palatines  and  Swiss 
alone  partially  escaped  by  a  treaty  of  neutrality.     Assistance  was  re- 
ceived from  South  Carolina,  the  North  Carolina  militia  refusing  very 
generally  to  obey  the  requisition  of  the  Governor.     The  South  Car- 
olinians inflicted  one  defeat  upon  the  Indians,  and  then  withdrew. 
Soon  after  Hyde  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Pollock, 
who  was  made  President  of  the  Council.     President  Pollock 
draws  a  black  picture  of  the  condition  of  affairs  when  he  assumed  the 
government,  and  it  was  but  little  better  when  the  new  Gov- 
ernor, Charles  Eden,  arrived.     The  Indian  war  still  raged,  and 
fresh  assistance  had  to  be  asked  from  both  South  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia.    Aid  was  readily  given  by  both,  tlie  power  of  the  Tiiscaroras 
was  broken,  and  in  1715  peace  was    finally  made   with  the   other 
tribes;  but  intestino  struggiea,  Indian  wars,  incompetent  or  corrupt 
officials,  and  depreciated  currency  had  reduced  North  Carolina  to  a  low 
point     Nothing  gives  a  more  striking  impression  of  the  difficulties 
which  had  beset  the  colony  than  a  comparison  of  the  numbci's  of  the 
people  in  1676  and  1717.     In  the  former  year  there  were  fourteen 
hundred  tithable;  and  after  forty  years  of  immigration,  settlement, 
and  growth,  there  were  only  six  hundred  more. 

Better  prospects  seemed  to  open  with  the  new  administration. 
The  laws  were  revised  and  ordered  to  be  printed;  more  bills  of 
credit  were  issued;  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  confirmed ;  but  toleration  was  secured,  and  a  variety  of  use- 
ful measures  of  police  were  enacted.  Much  of  this  legislation  was 
bad,  no  doubt ;  but  it  at  least  showed  a  settled  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  government.  Still,  the  old  factions  were  far  from  extinct.  The 
former  partisans  of  Cary  controlled  the  lower  house,  and  opposed 
every  species  of  resistance  to  the  Governor.  In  this,  unfortunately, 
they  were  much  aided  by  Eden's  complicity  with  Teach,  the  most 
noted  of  the  pirates  who  then  infested  the  coast.  The  secretary  of 
the  provinces,  one  Knight,  was  undoubtedly  an  ally  of  the  buccaneers, 
and  the  Governor  was  somewhat  involved.  At  last  Viti^inia 
interfered  once  more  in  the  affairs  of  her  troublesome  neigh- 
bor with  decisive  effect.     The  pirate  vessel  was  captured.  Teach 


Utration  proved  strong  enough  to  put  down  the  incipi> 

and  tlirow  tlic  rin<j;k'aUers  into  prison;  but  sucb  affairs 

tliat  of  liio  pinitos  indicate  a  low  and  riidc  state  of  soeiet 

ltikkI  sii,'n  «a>i  ihiit  tlic  government  liad  srained  sufficien 

iiiainlnin  itself.     After  tliis  tlie  culony  rested,  an- 

in  peace  until  his  death.    Two  Presidents  tbcn  goi 

cession  nntti  the  arrival  of  the  new  Governor,  George  Bo: 

appears  to  liuvc  been  a  mere  adventurer  and  com 

lie  held  office  for  little  more  than  n  year,  whc 

moved,  and  his  place  filled  by  Sir  Richard  Evcrard.     ' 

tho  new  administration  was  the  settlement  of  tl 

ing  boundary  dispute  with  Vii^inia.    Everard  bi 

improvement  on  Durrington ;  but  be  was  far  from  being 

ernor.     lie  paid  little  attention  to  the  Aascmbly,  did  nc 

-cdy  gross  grievances,  quarrelled  with  the  Council,  and 

little  improvement  in  the  affairs  of  the  colonj. 

At  last,  despairing  of  sucrcess,  and  justly  censured  for 
cors,  the  proprietarieB  abandoned  their  attempt  to  rub 
Their  authority  had  been  for  somo  time  practically 
South  Carolina,  and  they  now — with  the  exception  of  Lo 
sold  all  their  rights  to  the  Crown.  To  abolish  the  cli 
proprietary  government,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  was 
right  direction ;  but  the  first  move  on  tho  part  of  the 
sadly  mistaken  one.  Burrington,  appointed  prcvioasly  b 
was  reinstated,  and  returned  to  the  province  fo 
gcr  period  of  ill-doing  than  on  the  prior  occasio 
Ijis  administration  by  a  (juarrel  with  tho  CouDcil,  excit 
sentment  by  the  appointment  of  assistant  jud^ros,  for  wh' 
large  powers,  and  conclnded  by  an  open  breach  with  1 
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gricTsncca.  Burriogton  continued  in  liis  old  coiiraes,  scandalous  in 
prlratc  life,  and  unwise  in  public  conduct,  whether  lie  aimed  sincere- 
ly at  reform  or  merely  oppresitcd  those  who  thwarted  him.  At  last 
complaints  were  sent  to  England,  and  Burrington  soon  follow- 
ed them,  unwilling  to  await  the  result,  although  his  principal 
opponent,  the  chief-justice,  was  little  better  than  himself. 

A  new  Governor,  Gabriel  Johnston,  was  immediately  appointed, 
and  was  an  improvement  upon  his  predecessor,  though  by  no  means 
an  ideal  officer.  But  he  had  definite  views,  real  capacity  for  business, 
and  held  office  long  enough  to  carry  out  a  policy.  To  his  first  Legis- 
lature lie  recommended  the  establishment  of  fixed  Balarics ;  to  his  sec- 
ond, the  necessity  of  public  education,  of  patronizing  religion,  of  new 
jails  and  sufGcient  execution  of  penal  laws,  and  called  attention  to 
the  great  defects  in  the  methods  of  acquiring  land.  Wise  as  these 
suggestions  were,  the  Legislature  stubbornly  resisted  the  Governor,  and 
passed  no  bills.  This  was  not  an  auspicious  beginning ;  but,  never- 
theless, in  the  course  of  Governor  Johnston's  long  administrntion  of 
eighteen  years  many  substantial  advances  were  made.  The  bounda- 
ry-line was  run  between  North  and  South  Carolina,  the  laws  were  re- 
vised and  amended,  and  something  was  done  in  the  matters  of  edu- 
cation, religion,  and  land  titles.  A  vain  attempt  was  made  to  purify 
the  bench  by  driving  Smith,  Burrington's  old  enemy,  from  office, 
but  the  cliief-ju slice  was  protected  by  the  Governor,  and  by  a  pack- 
ed majority  of  the  Assembly.  Johnston  also  tried,  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, to  change  the  system  of  representation,  but  failed,  lie  appear- 
ed to  more  advantage  in  his  persistent  though  fruitless  efforts  to 
check  the  issuo  of  a  depreciated  currency ;  and  he  effected  a  change 
in  the  site  of  the  capital  after  prolonged  wranglings  with  the  Assem- 
bly. During  Johnston's  term  of  office  the  colony  had  its  share  in 
the  Spanish  war,  sending  its  quota  to  tiio  West  India  expedition,  and 
giving  aid  to  C^lethorpe  in  his  Florida  campaigns.  Johnston's  rule 
was,  on  the  whole,  prudent,  and  it  was  certainly  beneficial.  Fopula- 
tioD  increased  rapidly,  trade  flourished,  new  lands  were  brought  under 
cultivation,  the  judicial  system  was  extended,  and  was  enabled  to 
reach  the  scattered  and  lawless  inhabitants  of  the  bact  counties. 
When  Governor  Joiinston  died,  the  Assembly  took  advantage  of 
the  lax  rule  of  native  presidents  to  issue  more  currency,  al- 
though their  resources  were  soon  to  be  strained  to  the  utter- 
most by  the  impending  French  war.  The  successor  of  Johnston, 
Arthur  Dobbs,  an  Irishman,  a  friend  of  Swift,  and  a  man  of  lett«rs, 
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iilili.'iuli  "f  -1'  'I'll  V  iil'iliiii-  f^'i-  tiiisincss,  found  himself  on  hU  arrival 
cimfriMitiil  in  ill.'  .Iilli.iilti.  -  ivIiiL-h  beset  every  American  colony  in 
the  groat  coiiflii-l  wliii'li  «:i>  tu  liave  so  Jeep  nn  effect  upon  tlic  dcs- 
tinicH  of  America.  North  Carolina  was  not  witliin  immediate  roiich 
of  the  French  arms,  Imt  ^lie  felt  thut  tlic  dnngcrs  of  Virginia  nearly 
concerned  her,  and  she;  furnished  men  and  money  for  the  war  in  the 
neighboring  colony  nnd  in  the  northern  pruvinuea.  She  had  troubles 
of  her  own,  too,  with  tliL'  Iiiiiiana  of  the  Oirolinas,  who  Beixed  the  op- 
portunity to  break  'jiii  into  open  and  devastating  hostility,  which  was 
only  checked  after  niiK'h  hard  fighting. 

These  various  forms  of  war  put  a  severe  Ktrain  upon  the  province, 
and  in  North  Carolina,  as  daewbcrc^,  led  to  political  strucgli's  over 
civil  matters  between  the  representatives  of  the  people  and  Ibosc  of 
the  Crown,  foreslla^^oH■il^;,'  tho  dissensions  which  opened  the  way  for 
Independence.  Like  his  inimcdiato  predecessor, Governor  Dohbs  made 
a  vigorous  attempt  li}  reduce  tho  representation,  and  model  it  ia  «ucli 
a  manner  as  to  serure  to  himself  the  control  of  ^islation.  After 
proceeding  (jnite  far  in  the  execution  of  this  project,  he  was  checked 
and  ultimately  defeated  by  the  determined  resiittancc  of  the  Assem- 
bly; and  ho  was  nndouhteilly  overawed  by  the  riota  and  vtoleiioo 
which  broke  ont,  as  they  always  did  in  North  C-arolina  whenever  the 
spirit  of  opposition  to  tho  laws  was  aroused.  The  only  result  of  this 
contest  was  a  clause  requiring  Bpccial  and  new  charters  for  the  cstnb- 
lishmcnt  of  counties  and  boroughs — a  device  which  put  many  largo 
fees  into  the  pockot  of  the  Governor,  and  which  subsequently  led  to 
much  ill-feeling.  The  next  conflict  was  about  the  old  question  of 
the  currency.  Here  the  Governor  and  Council  appear,  as  usual,  in  the 
best  attitude,  resisting;  further  issncs  of  depreciated  paper;  but  in  nil 
other  respects  tho  adiniui^tralion  put  ilstlf  In  the  wrong.  Afiairs  in 
the  province  were  in  a  bad  condition.  The  old  judiciary  act  had  been 
repealed,  and  there  had  been  no  courts  for  eight  months.  There  had 
been  much  turbulence,  rioting,  and  bloodshed.  The  sheriffs  failed  to 
collect  the  taxes  pi-opcrly,  nnd  the  trcisurers  gave  no  satisfactory  ac- 
counts. The  Assenihly  endeavored  to  meet  the  difficulties  by  insert- 
ing a  clause  in  tho  aid  hill,  compelling  the  treasurers  to  account,  and 
by  establishing  courts,  where  the  judges  were  to  hold  office 
during  good  behaiior.  To  these  measures  the  Governor  would 
not  nsscni.  Matters  went  from  had  to  worse.  It  was  tho  old  story : 
no  reforms,  no  money.  Then  came  addresses  and  petitions  to  the 
King  agjiinst  the  Governor,  nnd  the  appointment  of  an  agent  in  Eng- 
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land  in  tbc  interest  of  the  Assembly.    The  next  sesaion  the  Governor 
gave  wny,  and  assented  to  the  court  bill  on  condition  of  the  subse- 
quent royal  consent.    Dobbs,  however,  leRrned  nothing  from  this  ex- 
perience.    Fees  were  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble  among  the  lanleBS 
people  of  the  back  counties,  and  the  extortion  of  Lord  Granville's 
agent  in  regard  to  land  patents  led  to  riotous  outbreaks.    The  Gov- 
ern^, instead  of  trying  to  mitigate  the  evil  of  unjust  fees,  created 
and  exacted  new  and  more  burdensome  ones.     One  dissension  led  to 
another.     The  Governor  and  the  Assembly  quarrelled  about  paper- 
money,  about  the  position  of  the  capital,  about  the  appointment  of 
an  agent,  about  public  accounts,  and  in  all  the  passage  of  the  aid  bill 
was  made  the  means  of  coercing  the  executive.     The  disal- 
lowance of  the  court  laws  did  not  tend  to  mend  matters,  and 
of  course  the  full  weight  of  popular  displeasure  fell  upon  the  Govern- 
or, now  loaded  with  the  blunders  of  the  borne  government  as  well  as 
his  own.     A  prolonged  wrangle  ensued  between  the  two  Houses  over 
a  new  judiciary  act,  which  finally  passed  after  much  amend- 
menL     The  discontent  with  Dobbs  rapidly  increased.      He 
even  quarrelled  about  the  appointment  of  a  printer  and  the  correction 
of  a  private  bill,  and  complaints  poured  in  agunst  him  in  England. 
Thus  beset,  ho  asked  for  leave  of  absence ;  but,  before  he 
conid  take  advantage  of  it,  died  at  his  country-seat  in  North 
Carolina. 

His  snccessor,  Willinm  Tryon,  was  a  conopicuouB  example  of  those 
ill-starred  selections  for  high  provincial  oiSce  by  which  England  did 
M  much  to  precipitate  revolution.  He  came  to  North  Carolina  at 
a  time  when  the  Assembly  was  fresh  from  their  altercations  with  his 
predecessor,  when  riots  upon  one  account  or  another  were  breaking 
ont  everywhere,  and  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  about  to  be  enforced. 
He  carried  matters  with  a  high  hand  when  it  was  too  late  to  be  of 
any  use;  and  although  he  met  with  apparent  success,  the  ultimate  re- 
sult of  his  policy  was  to  embitter  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  colonists, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  separation.  He  first  took  measures  to  es- 
tablish tbe  Church,  and  then  prorogued  the  Assembly,  to  avoid  legis- 
lative resistance  to  tbe  Stamp  Act.  In  this  bo  was  successful.  No 
delegates  were  chosen,  and  North  Carolina  was  not  represented  in  the 
Stamp  Act  Congress.  The  public  indignation  and  the  general  hostility 
to  the  measures  of  Parliament  found  utterance  in  meetings,  addresses, 
and  pamphlets ;  but  there  was  no  concerted  action,  and  the  colony,  as 
a  whole,  was  not  involved.  Thus  Tryon  avoided  a  conflict  with  the  old 
10 
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Assembly,  but  he  made  no  attempt  to  land  the  stamped  paper,  wbich 
he  kncvr  would  be  rcsiittud  ;  snd  wben  he  met  his  new  Assem- 
bly be  wna  able  to  announce  to  tbcm  the  repeal  of  the  bated 
law.  From  a  frrncral  feeling  of  gratitude,  the  members  voted  five 
thousand  pounds  to  build  the  Governor's  palace,  a  frosb  imposition 
which  cainc  at  an  unlucky  moment.  The  people  of  the  back  comi- 
ties— poor,  ignorant,  and  lanless — suffered  gresHy  from  the  extorffon- 
ate  fees  exacted  by  all  the  petty  officers  of  the  courts  and  land-of- 
fices. Tryon  showed  no  more  real  disposition  than  his  predecessors 
to  reform  the  fees,  and  the  cost  of  the  new  [lalace,  greatly  exuj^r- 
atcd  by  report,  still  further  incensed  the  seltiera  of  the  interior.  A»- 
sociations  were  formed  and  known  as  "  ilcgnlators,"  who  rapidly  ad- 
canccd  to  open  violence,  in  accordance  with  tbo  prevailing  habit  of 
the  country.  Courts  were  cloBod ;  nnpopular  attorneys  and  Crown 
offieera  treated  with  brutality ;  and,  finally,  payment  of  taics  waa  ni- 
fused.  Rioting  had  grown  to  rebellion.  Tryon,  at  the  outset,  took 
measures  to  repress  the  troubles,  and  arrested  two  of  the  riogleadet«; 
but  he  was  forced  to  release  them,  and  concession  proved  of  no  avail. 
Success  bad  turned  the  beads  of  the  insurgents.  One  violent  act  suc- 
ceeded another;  illegal  combinations  extended;  to  the  abolition  of  fees 
was  now  added  that  of  all  debts,  and  terror  and  anarchy  prevailed  in 
the  hack  counties.  Husbands,  the  leader  of  the  rebellion,  bad  been 
chosen  to  the  new  Assembly,  and  was  expelled  from  Ibnt  body 
as  soon  as  it  came  together.  The  Assembly  also  took  meas- 
ures to  enforce  the  laws  by  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the  courts,  but 
this  was  manifestly  too  feeble,  and  Tryon  determined  to  bring  mat- 
ters to  a  final  decision.  He  called  out  the  militia,  marched  into  the 
most  disturbed  county,  saved  liis  army  by  his  energy  and  activity, 
and  utterly  routed  a  force  of  iiisurffents  three  times  as  large  as  his 
own.  Some  of  the  insurgents  were  hung,  others  fled,  and  the  major- 
ity took  advantage  of  Tryon's  proclamation  of  indemnity,  and  submit- 
ted. If  Tryon  had  been  as  good  an  administrator  as  he  was  a  gen- 
eral, much  might  now  have  been  done  to  remedy  the  evil  state  into 
which  North  Carolina  had  fallen  ;  but  he  was  not  fit  for  the  task, 
and  only  increased  the  hostility  to  the  government  in  the  body  of  the 
people. 

His  successor,  Josiah  Maitin,  was  a  change  for  the  worse.     The  ad- 
miration of  Tryon  by  the  usual  supporters  of  the  government 
disgusted  Rfartin,  who  strove  to  curry  favor  with  the  Regula- 
tors and  the  most  turbulent  of  the  population.     In  this  task  he  sac- 
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ceeded  so  well  that  lie  led  them  into  armed  opposition  to  the  Rev- 
olation ;  bat  he  did  notbiog  to  remedy  tiic  evih,  legal,  finRncial, 
and  social,  which  beset  the  proviDce.  He  qaarrellcd  bitterly  with  the 
Assembly,  who,  to  defeat  him,  encouraged  popular  liceofte  and  dis- 
order by  advising  evasion  of  taxes,  and  nho  themselves  resisted  the 
establishment  of  proper  courts.  Id  such  a  colony,  and  among  snch 
a  people,  lawless,  and  inflamed  against  all  government,  there  was  abun- 
dant material  for  the  Kevolution,  and  local  quarrels  fostered  those 
of  national  significance.  In  Governor  Tryon's  time  strong  resolu- 
tions had  passed  the  Assembly,  denying  generally  the  right  of  Eng- 
land to  tax  the  colonies ;  and  when  the  Viiginian  resolutions  of  March, 
1773,  were  laid  before  them,  tlicy  approved  at  once  the  action 
j__.'  of  their  neighbor,  and  appointed  a  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence. This  done,  angry  domestic  broils  over  the  old  subjects 
of  taxes,  fees,  courts,  and  the  powers  of  the  Assembly  once  more  su- 
pervened, and  the  great  issues  involving  the  fate  of  a  continent  were 
again  lost  sight  of.  But  when  the  summons  to  a  Congress  came 
from  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina  at  once  responded,  by 
choosing  delegates  in  a  popular  convention.  Colonial  and 
provincial  days  were  over,  and  the  history  of  North  Carolina  became 
part  of  that  of  the  United  States. 
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NOKTH  CAROLINA  L\  176a. 


North  Carolina  waa,  witb  perliapa  the  exception  of  the  recently 
settled  Georgia,  the  leut  important  of  the  southern  group  of  colonies. 
It  was  scarcely  mora  than  an  nnciviliKcd  reproduction  uf  Virginia,  with 
little  individuality  or  force  of  any  tind.  Unsettled  government,  tur- 
bulent, and  even  riotons  politics,  and  the  chirracter  of  the  population, 
had  so  wcalfcned  every  bond,  and  rendered  society  bo  unstable  and 
loose,  that  it  had  liardly  an  exiatence. 

The  coast  of  the  province  was  hcmnied  in  by  sand-banks,  and  al- 
most wholly  deficient  in  safe  and  commodious  harbors.  Near  the 
sea  the  soil  was  light  and  sandy,  and  great  tracts  of  swamp  and  pine 
barrens  offered  neither  a  profitable  nor  a  wholesome  region  for  colo- 
nization.' In  the  interior  lite  soil  became  richer,  and  the  country  im- 
proved greatly  as  it  gradually  rose  to  tlie  summit  of  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Alleghany  Kange. 

The  population  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  was  not  far  fi^ora  two 
hnndred  thousand,  of  which  one-fourth  to  one-half  were  slaves.'  The 
white  population  was  recruited  from  various  sources.  The  controlling 
clement  was  of  English  origin,  and  composed  in  large  measure  of  ad- 
venturers and  exiles  from  Vii^inia  and  the  other  colonies,  supplement- 
ed by  emigrants  from  the  mother  country.  There  were  also  French 
Huguenots,  Moravians,  Palatines  who  came  under  the  leadership  of 
Gi'aflenried,  and  some  Swiss  and  Scotch  in  the  hill  countiy.  These 
foreign  elements  were  not  numerous,  but  they  were  of  better  quality 


'  Smvtli,  i..  234 ;  ii.,  fl4 ;  Raynnl,  Engl.  Ed.,  1766 ;  Williamson,  ii..  174. 

*  The  slaliftics  of  Korlh  Carolina  nrc  so  hopelesslj  vague  that  tbe  rough««t 
appvoxinialion  is  alone  possible  in  any  estimate :  Smyth,  i.,  2T0,  puts  the  popula- 
tion at  270,000,  with  ODe-baU  islavcs;  Martin,  ii., 396, 1770,  Bays  lGO,000,aQd  ono 
fifth  sluree. 
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than  nian}'  of  the  English  Bettlera,  and,  as  a  rale,  more  thriftj  and 
indnstrious.' 

The  govenmient  under  Locke's  constitutionB  consisted  of  a  general 
court,  held  by  the  ctucf-magUtratc,  and  was  composed  of  a  proprieta- 
ry, two  assistants,  and  deputies  chosen  by  the  people.'  This  was  after- 
ward converted  into  the  familiar  form  of  Governor,  Council,  and  Dep- 
uties. A  qualification  of  property  in  land  was  required  to  hold  office, 
and  only  freeholders  could  vote,  ^his  system  was  ingrafted  on  the 
coDstitatioa  adopted  when  North  Carolina  became  a  State,  and  by 
which  senators  were  obliged  to  own  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  and 
representatives  one  hundred,  while  the  suffrage  was  restricted  to  free- 
holders of  fifty  acres.' 

For  the  administration  of  justice  the  province  was  divided  into  six 
distriets  and  thirty-two  counties.  There  were  two  courts — the  su- 
preme court,  with  very  lai^e  jurisdiction,  which  sat  twice  annually  at 
each  district  town ;  and  tbc  county  or  monthly  courts,  which  met  at 
the  count;  towns,  and  were  limited  to  small  causes,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  slaves  and  servants.  The  bench  of  the  county  courts  was  of 
very  inferior  quality,  and  that  of  the  supreme  court  was  little  better.* 
There  was  also  a  court  of  chancery  and  admiralty,  eoraposed  of  the 
Governor  and  Council.  The  county  courts  were  charged  with  the 
care  of  orphans,  to  save  expense  to  the  usually  small  estates,  and  both 
these  and  the  supreme  courts  were  required  to  sit  once  a  year  for 
probate  and  administration.*  The  whole  legal  system  was  very  lax 
and  badly  conducted.  The  terse  phrase  of  Bancroft, "  that  there  were 
no  laws  and  no  lawyers,"  describes  not  unfairly  the  administration  of 
justice  in  North  Carolina.'  The  laws  were  not  even  printed,  but  only 
read  in  the  market-place,  and  the  assemblies  and  courts  met  here  and 
there  in  private  houses  or  taverns.' 

Revenne  was  raised  for  the  Crown  from  quit-renta,  tonnage  duties, 
and  duties  on  rum  and  wine ;'  while  the  expenses  of  the  province  were 
met  by  simple  and  direct  taxation  of  polls,  tithablcs,  free  n^oes  and 
their  intermarriage,  and  by  an  excise  on  spirits.*     There  were,  in  ac- 

<  LawBon'B  Description  of  North  Csroliiu,  p.  79 ;  Martin,  i.,  233 ;  Sm^lb,  i.,  IS3, 
!16.  >  Hartia,  ii.,  SOS. 

■  JredcTl,  Laws  of  North  Carolina ;  Constitution  of  State.  I 

<  Smyth,  L,  284  1  Iredell,  1722,  ITflS;  Martin,  iL,  20fi.  •  Iredell,  1762. 

*  Bancroft's  Hlstoij  of  the  United  States,  ii,,  164. 
">  Bancroft,  itdd.;  WilliamwHi,  L,  162. 

*  Iredell,  ITS8, 1)49, 17SS.  *  Ibid.,  1728,1784,1)88. 
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cordancG  with  iLi:  Virginian  f«»!iion,  pnbtic,  county,  and  parish  leriea, 
collected  by  tbc  sbctiffs.'  Taxation  was  light;  but  it  was  sednloualy 
avoided  by  the  people,  who  were  clearly  of  opinion  that  all  taxes  were 
an  evil,  and  was  only  enforced  with  the  greatest  difficulty ;  so  much 
so  that  the  goTomrnent  found  it  neccBsnry  to  get  a  portion  of  its  rev- 
(^nue  by  compelling  the  inhabitants  to  work  on  the  roads,  and  keep 
the  streets  of  llic  towns  clean.' 

There  was  an  iilniost  total  absence  of  professions.  There  was  no 
anuy  and  no  niivy,  and  do  physicians,  except  a  few  sargcona  and 
apothecaries  in  the  towns,  so  unsliilied  that  one  traveller  affirms  that 
neither  medical  attendance  nor  nursing  conid  be  obtained  in  case  of 
illness.'  Lawjci-s  were  equally  rare,  except  in  the  towns,  where  there 
were  some  attorneys  of  poor  standing  and  attainments.  The  lad  of 
lawyers  is  shown  by  the  rapid  rise  of  such  a  man  ns  Henderson,  who 
bccamo  a  popular  leader  and  successful  man  simply  by  his  oratory  at 
the  bar.* 

The  case  na^  equally  bad  with  the  clergy,  and  the  condition  of  re- 
ligion, and  everything  connected  with  it,  strongly  ilhistrates  the  ex- 
treme rudeness  of  society  in  North  Carolina.  The  first  minister  was 
settled  in  1703 ;  the  Clnivch  of  England  established  in  1704 ;  and  the 
first  churcli  built  in  1705.'  There  were  no  sects,  says  one  authority,' 
and  the  people  certainly  appear  to  have  been  indifferent  to  theological 
doctrines.  When  the  Qnakei's  appeared  no  objection  was  raised,  and 
the  North  Carolinians  beguiled  the  hours  of  silent  prayer  by  smoking, 
but  they  indulged  in  no  persecution.'  To  them  one  sect  was  as  good 
as  another,  except  the  Established  Chureh,  to  which  they  had  a  rooted 
objection,  because  taxes  were  required  for  its  support.  Twenty  years 
and  more  after  the  establishment  of  tlie  Church  but  little  rell^ous 
progress  had  been  made.  Colonel  Byrd  notes  in  his  journal  that,  for 
"  want  of  men  in  holy  oi'ders,"  justices  of  the  peace  and  members  of 
the  Council  were  empowered  to  marry  tliosc  who  would  not  take  each 
others'  woi-d;  that  marriTge  wis  a  lay  contract  and  christening  whol- 
ly a  matter  of  chance  He  >ilso  remaiks  that  there  was  no  church  in 
Edenton;  that  tlio  effoits  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  had  been  failures  and  that  the  people  paid  no  tribute  either 
to  God  or  Cicsnr"     This  eon  iilion  of  iffuis  was  in  some  degree  at- 

'  Irodpl1,n5C.  '  lbid.,n38.  '  Smyth,  i.,9S,  130. 

'  Ibid.,i.,l)8, 12^,  127.  '  Bancroft, ii,,  184  ;  Wiiliamson,  i.,  192, 

'  Bancroft,  ibid,  '  Mania,  i.,  I5fl. 

'  Byrd  MSS.,  i.,  44,  46,  59,  60, 60. 
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tribuUble  to  tlie  early  political  conflicts;'  but  when  they  ceased,  aod 
the  goTcrnniunt  tamed  its  attcntioD  to  the  religious  establishment,  its 
efforts  were  marked  neither  by  wisdom  nor  success. 

Id  the  year  after  Colonel  Byrd  penned  his  observations,  an  act 
was  passed  for  the  regulation  and  inspection  of  vestries  and  chureli- 
nardens.'  Ten  years  later,  although  justices  of  the  peace  were  to 
marry,  the  preference  was  to  be  given  to  tho  minister,  under  a  heavy 
penalty,  and  fines  ncrc  exacted  for  marriages  either  within  or  without 
the  church  without  a  license.  At  the  same  time,  Sunday  laws  were 
passed  against  swearing,  work,  and  profanity  on  the  Lord's-day,  and 
these,  as  well  as  the  act  against  illicit  intercourse  and  in  regard  to  bas- 
tards, were  directed  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches.  The  vestries  were 
to  be  encouraged  by  having  certain  powers  of  local  government  con- 
ferred upon  them,'  Tlic  futility  of  these  attempts  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  continual  legislation  from  this  time  on  in  behalf  of  the  Church.* 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  build  churches,  wardens  and  vestries 
were  appointed  to  encourage  an  orthodox  clergy,  pastors  were  to  have 
glebes,  money  was  raised  to  complete  churches,  and  sheriffs  were  to 
compel  collectors  to  apply  and  account  for  their  taxes.'  Harsh  ex- 
perience even  taught  the  supporters  of  the  State  Church  the  need  of 
a  little  liberality  for  the  benelit  of  religion  in  general.  Quakers  were 
given  the  custody  of  children  of  their  own  faith,  although  neither 
they  nor  the  Catholics  could  be  appointed  guardians  by  others.*  A 
few  years  later,  Presbyterian  ministers,  but  no  others,  were  given  the 
right  to  marry  by  license,  and  all  previous  marriages  of  any  kind  were 
declared  legal.'  Still  later,  all  marriages  by  dissenters  were  legalized 
throngb  the  efforts  of  Governor  Tryon,  But  all  legislation,  wise  and 
unwise,  on  this  subject  was  fruitless,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
people  paid  no  heed  to  it.  It  was  vain  to  direct  that  tho  frecholdcra 
should  meet  and  choose  vestries  to  lay  taxes  for  the  support  of 
Church  and  clergy,  when  none  of  the  freeholders  wanted  them,  and 
when  in  the  back  counties  such  laws  were  rendered  null  and  void  by 
ubstinato  inaction.'  Thero  is  "  very  little  of  the  Gospel  in  all  that 
colony,"  says  one  contemporary,  with  more  truth  than  kindness."  At 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  although  ministers  were  nominally  estab- 

<  WillliiniB0Q,i.,le2.  *  Iredeil,LiiwB,1729.  '  IbJd.,  1741. 

■  Iredell,  1743,  and  ff.  >  Ibid.,  1749, 1754, 1739, 1760, 1770. 

*  Iredell,  1702.  '  lbid..l7aa. 

*  ltn±,17el;  Willianuon,ii.,1ie. 

'  Huguenot  Fsrolij  in  Virginia,  1764,  p.  S44. 
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li»hed  in  every  parish,  theie  were  actoally  only  six  of  the  EttgtnC 
Church  in  tho  colony.  The  l'tc«hyteriatis  bad  &«  many,  and  ihc  Mo- 
ravjuns  hud  ilin  same  niiinber,  althou<!;h  their  followers  did  not  num- 
ber more  thnn  live  hundred.  The  Quakers  were  the  moet  numerous 
and  exteadcd.  licsides  thew  there  won.'  uu  rcjiuliir  denorni nations,  but 
tuany  itinerant  preaobera;  Baptints,  Melhodiats,  aud  Now  Ligbt«  wan- 
dered tiirough  tho  colony,  and  their  ardent  diacourRes  seem  t«  have 
met  with  general  acceptance.  Tbo  great  majority  of  the  people  wont 
dissenters,  and  In  tho  frontier  region  without  jtiiy  religion  at  all. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  this  arose  from  any  deeply  grounded  and 
well  conceived  opinions,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  peculiar  an- 
tipatliy  of  the  North  CaroliDianit  to  taxes  liad  much  to  do  with  their 
dislike  of  ibe  State  Church.' 

Tho  lack  of  prufusaioijal  pursuits  was  not  made  good  by  any  variely 
in  other  occupations.  Everybody  was  cither  a  planter  or  a  store-koeper. 
and  in  the  western  counties  a  hunter.  In  tho  towns  there  were  a  few 
mechanics,  shopkeepers,  and  innkeepers,  the  latter  an  influentini  and 
popiiliir  class.  All  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  store  -  keepers,  who  sold  everything,  and  supplied  tho 
planters  and  farmers.'  The  people  were,  as  a  rule,  wholly  i^^ricultural, 
and  there  was  a  much  irri'atcr  variety  of  production  than  in  Virginia. 
Yet  the  agriculture  was  the  lowest  in  all  ihc  English  colonies.  Land 
was  cleared  by  ginllinjr  trees,  thus  entailing  loss  of  hfe  and  prop- 
erty from  conflagrations  and  falling  timber.  Crops  were  then  raised, 
until  the  land  was  exhausted ;  when  another  clearing  was  made  and 
the  old  process  repeated,  and  the  fallow  aci'cs  remitted  to  trees  and 
underbrush.'  In  the  northern  counties  the  Virginian  example,  it  is 
true,  was  followed,  and  tobacco  was  the  great  staple ;  but  in  the 
southern  portion  rice  and  indigo  were  grown,  and  cotton  was  raised 
of  good  quality,  while  in  the  interior  farm  products  were  the  principal 
interest.*  Throughout  t!ic  province  lumber,  tar,  and  turpentine  were 
produced,  and  returned  great  profits  to  those  engaged  in  the  industry.* 
Cereal  and  grass  crops  were  trifling,  only  sufficient  for  home  con- 
sumption.* There  were  also  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  hc^  which 
ran  wild,  and  could  be  iduntifled  only  by  brands,  which  it  was  made 


'  .Smyth,  l.,lf>3.t  32;  Williamson,  ii,  180;  M;irtin,  U.,  39S. 
'  Smytli.l.,  88,89, 114. 

>  Ibiil.,ii.,94,9tt;  Martin,  ii.,.S93  J  Rochefoucauld,  i.,  RSa. 
*  Smytb,L,Miii.,S7,  »  Martin, ii., 395.  '  Bjti 
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penal  to  alter.'  There  were  valuable  fiHheriea,  but  tbcy  were  little 
dcrelopcd,  nor  were  the  opportDoIties  for  a  lucrative  trade  with  the 
Indiaas  improved.' 

There  were  no  mannfactures  of  any  kind.  Tlic  efforts  even  of  tlie 
Assembly  in  this  direction  had  not  gone  beyond  acta  to  encour^i;c 
leather  tanning  and  grist-mills.*  Every  manufactured  article,  vith- 
ODt  exception,  was  imported  from  the  mother  country  or  from  the 
other  colonies,'  At  the  Moravian  towns,  where  whites  worked,  there 
were  some  profitable  industries  and  good  farms,  but  they  were  so  few 
as  hardly  to  form  an  exception.  The  province  depended  wholly  on 
the  North  for  workmen  and  sailors.*  The  same  lack  of  enterprise  char- 
acterutud  the  eommcrce  which  was  necessary  to  carry  the  products  of 
the  colony  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  this  commerce  was  by 
no  means  unimportant.  The  exports  amounted  to  over  one  hundred 
thoDsand,  and  the  imports  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.* 
The  carryin|r  trade  was,  however,  in  a  great  measure  lost.  Much  of 
it  "was  engrossed  by  the  saints  of  New  England,  who  carry  off  a 
great  deal  of  tobacco  without  troubling  themselves  with  paying  that 
impertinent  duty  of  a  penny  a  pound.'"  All  forcif;n  comuicrcc  was 
characterized  by  evasion  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  of  trade  as  well. 
The  tobacco  sold  was  largely  of  a  bad  kind  and  inferior  <)uaHty,  and 
nothing  was  done  to  improve  this  or  other  exports  by  govcrDment 
inspection  until  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centurj'.*  Much 
of  the  commerce  was  diverted  from  the  colony  altogether,  and  found 
vent  at  Norfolk  on  the  one  side,  and  Charleston  on  the  other.*  None 
of  the  harbors  admitted  ships  of  large  burden,  yet  nothing  was  done 
to  improve  cither  harbors  or  rivers.  The  act  establishing  ports  was 
repealed,  becanse  it  was  found  that  by  taking  away  the  free  trade  of 
North  Carolina  it  might  benefit  the  Virginians.  Small  vessels  cruised 
np  (ho  navigable  rivers,  and  picked  up  a  cargo  where  they  could," 
All  business  transactions  were  fujther  hampered  by  the  scarcity  of 

*  Iredell,  1713,1748;  Bvrd  MSS.,  i.,32;  Smyth,  i.,  M4. 

*  Smyth,  L,  90 ;  Latrson,  Description,  p.  86. 

*  Iredell,  1727, 1748,1758.  '  Lairson,  p.S«. 

*  Smyth,  i.,2IS;  Rochefoucould,  ii.,  13;  Memoirs  of  El kanab  WatsoD,  p.  S9. 

*  Smyth,  ii.,  98;  Martin,  ii.,  39S. 
'  ByrdUSS.,  L,23. 

■  Ibid., p. 60;  Iredell,  17aS,17B8,I7s9, 

*  WiIiismsoD,li,,17t;  Rochefoucauld, i[.,T;  La»Hm,p.BS. 
>*  Iredell,  1748 ;  WilUamson.ii.,  174;  Rochefoucauld, i., eSS. 
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money,  which  induced  paynients  in  kind,  and  large  emissiona  of  de- 
preciated pap»r  eiirrency.' 

It  is  needles  to  say  that  with  trade  in  eiicli  a  condition,  and  with 
BDCh  occupations  as  hare  been  described,  thera  wore  no  towUB  in 
North  Carolina.  There  were  only  three,  when  Independence  was  de- 
clared, which  could  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  dignified 
by  such  a  name.  Tlicse  were  "Wilmington,  E-lenton,  and  Newbcm, 
sufficiently  pretty  little  villages,  each  of  which  had  been  in  turn  the 
capital,  and  the  lai^eat  of  which  bad  a  population  of  about  six  hun- 
dred inhabitants.'  The  legislature  had  erected  many  villages  into 
towns  and  townships,  and  ordered  fairs  to  bo  held  in  them ;  but  they 
remained  villages  still,  with  a  few  scattered  honsos.  and,  except  ftmong 
the  Moravians,  mere  centres  of  resort  on  court  and  election  days.' 

The  structure  of  society  was  of  coarse,  ns  the  condition  of  tho  pro- 
fessions, of  religion  and  of  trade,  indicate-s,  loose  and  simple.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  social  scale  was  a  large  body  of  African  slaves  and  A 
small  nnmher  of  indented  white  servants.  The  slaves  were  in  suffi- 
cient nunibere  tn  cause  tho  usual  fear-inspired  and  ferocious  legisla- 
tion. Heavy  fines  were  exacted  from  both  minister  and  culprit  for 
the  intermarriage  of  whites  with  either  negroes  or  Indians,  and  also 
from  those  who  harbored  runaways.  Fugitives  were  whipped  by  order 
of  the  county  courts,  and  could  be  outlawed.  Slaves  were  forbidden 
to  leave  the  plantations  or  to  raise  cattle.'  They  were  not  allowed  to 
carry  guns,  and  their  quarters  were  regularly  searched  for  concealed 
weapons.*  Tliey  could  receive  freedom  only  as  a  reward  for  meritori- 
ous service.  They  were  kept  in  a  state  of  the  densest  and  raost  bar- 
barous ignoi'ance ;  and  when  the  Quakers  first  appeared,  and  they  were 
admitted  to  the  meetings,  the  slaves  said,  "They  had  always  been  kept 
in  ignorance,  and  disregarded  as  people  who  were  not  to  expect  any- 
thing from  the  Lord.'"  As  in  Virginia,  however,  their  general  treat- 
ment was  said  to  have  been  mild.' 

The  condition  of  the  indented  sen'ants,  although  sufficiently  wretch- 
ed, was,  on  account  of  their  greater  resemblance  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, better,  and  their  rights  were,  in  appearance  at  least,  more  pro- 
tected than  in  the  northern  colonics.     No  "  imported  Christian  "  was 

'  Williamson,  M.,  174. 

»  Smvtli,  i.,  84,  234  ;  ii.,  87,  89,  03 ;  Byrd  MSS.,  i.,  B9  ;  Martin,  ii.,  89S  [  Rocbe- 
foucauld,  i,,  B38. 
»  Smjtti,  i.,  aec ;  Iredell,  1138, 1749.  '  IhiA,  1741. 

>  Ilild.,  ITfiS.  *  Life  of  Thomas  Story.  '  Rocbefoucauld,  i.,  SS8. 
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to  bo  a  servant  withont  an  indentare ;  they  bad  to  be  Liuiight  before 
the  magistrate  for  corporal  punishment,  and  could  complain  to  the 
courts  if  they  were  wronged.  If  thoy  ran  away  they  bad  to  serve  a 
double  term,  and  they  could  not  marry  without  leave  of  their  masters 
and  tbe  payment  of  lawful  fees.  If  a  woman  servant  gave  birth  to 
an  illegitimate  child  she  bad  to  serve  an  additional  term ;  and  if  tbe 
master  was  the  father,  then  she  was  sold  by  the  church -wardens  for 
the  public  benefit' 

The  bulk  of  tbe  population  above  the  servile  classes  consisted  of 
"poor  whites  "and  small  farmers.  There  were  but  few  lai^  planters; 
but  such  as  there  were  closely  resembled  those  of  Virginia,  and  wore 
often  agreeable  and  intelligent  men.*  These  men,  however,  were  ex- 
ceptional. Tbe  mass  of  the  popniation  were  small  land-owners  of  va- 
rying degrees  of  ignorance  and  poverty.*  The  turbulent  and  unset- 
tled character  of  tbe  colony  attracted  many  advcntnrers  of  the  worst 
class  from  tbe  other  provinces,  and  the  coast  was  the  favorite  resort 
of  pirates,  with  whom  the  people  had  strong  sympathies.  North  Car- 
olina was  the  refuge  of  all  the  slaves,  criminals,  and  debtors  who  fled 
from  Virginia,  and  found  shelter  and  protection  from  her  southern 
neighbors.'  There  was  a  general  dread,  when  the  boimdary-line  was 
ran,  of  falling  within  the  Vii^nian  limits,  because  there  some  order 
and  government  existed.  In  North  Carolina  every  one  did  what  was 
right  in  bis  own  eyes.'  "A  girl  of  good  fortune  and  reputation," 
says  one  Vii^inian,  no  doubt  with  a  good  deal  of  wholesome  preju- 
dice, "is  a  thing  somewhat  scarce  in  those  parts,  as  they  have  no  es- 
tabtished  laws  and  very  little  of  the  Oospel."* 

From  tbe  want  of  commerce  even  the  best  plantations  afforded  lit- 
tle more  than  a  coarse  subsistence  which  was  cheap  and  plenty.  For 
everything  else  the  planters  ran  in  debt  at  the  country  store,  paying 
in  tobacco,  and  contriving  to  be  generally  a  twelvemonth  in  arresr.' 
This  indifference  to  financial  obligations  was  another  effect  of  the  want 
of  trades,  and  in  the  early  years  caused  tbe  passage  of  a  law  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  debtors  without  security  being  given.'  The  general 
feeling  on  tbe  sabject  of  debts  was  better  reflected,  however,  by  later 
legislation,  which  provided  amply  for  the  relief  of  debtors.* 

Tbe  genial  climate,  tbe  case  of  obtaining  a  subsistence,  and  the 

'  Iredell,  1741.  •  Smyth,!.,  103.  'Ibid.  '  Bpd  MS8.,  i.,  84. 

■  Ibid.,L,S4,48.         *  Huguenot  Familjp  ia  Vii^uia,  p.  344, 1764. 

•  ai»jIh,L,W;  B.vidM8a,i.,31.        •  Iredell,  HIB.         '  Ibid.,  1762, 1773. 
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chcapncsa  and  plenty  of  provision*,  li-d  tn  onrly  mnrriaftes  anj  Targ« 
families,  and,  juiiifd  witli  itie  contempt  fur  labor  inspired  by  tlic  prc»- 
enco  of  a  servile  class,  rnxdo  the  men  iilutliful  and  Ihxv  In  ihc  la«t  de- 
gree.' Wbilc  llic  men  lolled  in  bed  or  idled  about  llio  farm,  most  of 
tbe  work  wjls  done  by  tbo  women,  who  wore  generally  superior  to  their 
busliands.  Tliey  wove  homespun  to  clotbo  the  fninlly,  could  handle 
a  canoe,  and  were  ready  to  help  in  planting.  They  nianagud  the  ac- 
counts, and  tlic  ^irls  were  brought  up  to  tliu  nITnira  of  the  farm.' 

Daily  cti^^tcnci;  was  solitary  in  the  extreme.  The  farmere  and  plant- 
ers aaw  no  one  outside  of  their  families  and  slaves,  except  at  long  iB- 
tcrvals.  There  was  very  little  intercourse,  and  eom  muni  cation  between 
different  parts  of  the  province  was  extremely  difBcult.*  They  were, 
too,  almost  wholly  cnt  off  from  tho  world.  A  mail  from  Yii^inia  and 
the  North  passed  throngh  the  coast  towns  once  in  a  month;  but  noth- 
ing was  done  to  cnconragc  a  local  [lostal  service  before  the  jcar  1770.* 
Travelling  was  .ilmost  impossible.  Roads  were  hardly  known  in  the 
interior,  such  bridges  as  there  were  were  dangerous,  and  tho  ferriea 
were  few.  and  owned  by  individuals.  To  journey  from  one  point  to 
another  tho  traveller  had  to  force  his  way  through  dense  forests,  losing 
himself  constantly  .it  night  in  the  woods  and  swamps.  Frovisiuns  had 
to  be  carried,  for  there  were  no  inns,  except  near  the  coast,  and  those 
wretchedly  bad,' 

To  a  jicople  so  isolated  in  their  lives,  the  infrequent  stranger  was 
a  welcome  guest.  The  poor  whites  h.id  an  ignorant  dread  of  them; 
but  at  the  plantations  the  traveller  stopped  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
was  always  received  with  a  good  deal  of  rude  state  and  a  thoroughly 
generous  hospitality.'  The  profound  solitude  in  which  most  of  the 
settlers  dwelt  is  stron!:;ly  shown  by  the  law  providing  that  before 
burial  on  a  plantation  the  corpse,  whether  the  deceased  were  bond  or 
free,  should  be  seen  by  two  or  three  of  the  neighbors.' 

There  was,  of  course,  great  dearth  of  amusements.  The  only  meet- 
ings were,  on  court  and  election  days,  at  the  court-house  in  the  midst 
of  the  forest.'  On  these  occasions  there  was  much  drinking  and 
gaming,  and  rough  fighting,  but  the  young  men  were,  nevertheless, 
owing  to  narrow  means  and  early  marriages,  neither  dissolute  nor 


'  Smjth,i.,162;  BjniMSS.,i.,5G;  Lawson,  p.  79,  80. 

'  Snijlh,i.,133;  Lswson,  p.  8^.  '  Smyth, i..  110.  *  Iredell,  1770. 

'  Smj-lh.i.,  102, 103,  112, 173,  33B;  ii.,  100;  Memoirs  of  E.Watson,  p.  39. 

*  Sin  Jtb,  i.,  BO,  99 ;  Wstson,  p.  89.  '  Iredell,  1715.  '  Watson,p.30. 
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prodigal.'  The  pasflion  for  gambling,  the  only  form  of  excitciDcnt, 
was  probably  eKcessive,  as  is  stiown  by  rcpGat«<l  laws  against  it ;  but 
this  scema  to  have  been  the  only  prevalent  vice,  and  even  that  could 
find  but  rare  opportunities.* 

There  was  scarcely  any  means  of  education,  and  no  literature  what- 
ever. Printing  was  not  introduced  until  1V84;  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  there  were  only  two  schools,  lately  incorporated  at  New- 
bem  and  Edenton,  in  the  whole  province.  An  act  of  the  year  1770, 
to  endow  Queen's  College  at  CLarlotte,  was  repealed  by  proclamation  ; 
and  even  after  the  war  for  Independence,  with  the  exception  of  a  fee- 
ble academy  at  UilUborough,  in  all  relating  to  education  North  Car- 
olina was  far  behind  the  other  States.* 

The  existence  of  slavery  made  the  whites  an  aristocracy  in  fact  and 
feeling,  and  drew  the  distinction  of  rank  strongly  at  the  color  line; 
but  among  the  whites  themselves  the  democratic  sentiment  prevailed. 
"Die  law  was  entirely  hostile  to  the  system  of  entail,  and  among  the 
settlers  of  the  back  districts  there  was  an  absolute  hatred  for  the 
word  servant.* 

Society  in  North  Carolina  was  tliat  of  Virginia  on  a  much  amallcr 
and  ruder  scale,  and  with  many  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
older  colony  lacking.  The  people  were  very  lawless,  and  averse  to 
order  and  government,*  although  they  bad  a  keen  perception  of  their 
own  rights,  as  is  shown  by  the  passage  of  an  act  to  secure  the  Habeat 
Corpui  as  early  as  the  year  1715.'  They  fell  in  c^;erly  with  tbo 
movement  against  England ;  but  there  was  also  a  numerous  and  ac- 
tive body  of  Tories,  so  that  tierce  internal  dissensions  were  added  to 
the  miseries  of  civil  war. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  snch  a  population  and  such  a  so- 
ciety produced  no  great  leaders  in  the  Revolution,  or  that  the  Stat«, 
tike  its  northern  counterpart,  Rhode  Island,  lagged  behind  the  others 
in  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Bill  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  the 
vigor  and  soundness  of  the  English  race  that  this  lawless,  apathetic 
people  finally  raised  themselves  in  tbo  scale  of  civilization,  and  built 
up  a  strong  and  prosperous  State. 

'  Wnteon,  1710 ;  Uwaon,  p.  7B.  '  Iredell,  1764, 1788,1770. 

'  Ibid.,  1770;  BaDGro[|,il,  164;  Martin,  ii.,  3Q5;  Hctunird  of  E.Watson,  1764. 
'  Ire<]ell,nilS,ActforIntes»WF.BUteB;  alao  1749, 1757. 
'  Crfivectear,  p.  67 1  Sm;tb,  i.,  132  ;  Bjnl,i.,  65;  Ireiicll,  Act  against  BcdiUon, 
etc.,  1715.  *  Iredell,  171S. 
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Chapter  VII. 

SOt'TH  CAROLINA  FKOM  ie83  TO  1766. 

Ab  tbe  const  of  Nortli  Carolina  wiis  tlic  scciio  of  the  first  ill-starred 
attempts  of  Etiglishmen  to  settle  in  America,  tbat  of  Sonth  Carolina 
viasi  llio  Bccnu  of  tbe  first  failnrcs  of  tjio  French  to  colonise  the  New 
World.  In  the  year  1562  Jean  Kibautt  sailed  with  two  ships, 
under  the  auspices  of  Coligny,  to  explore  the  lately  discovered 
regions  of  tbe  West,  and  find  if  possible  a  spot  nberc  the  foundation 
of  a  Huguenot  slate  could  be  laid.  Ribanit  cniised  along  tbe  coast 
of  Florida,  landing  here  and  there,  and  finally  left  a  company  of  thirty 
men  at  Beaufort,  in  South  Carolina.  The  men  thus  left  behind  were 
mere  adventurers,  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  erected  a  fort,  hut  planted 
no  corn  ;  who  hoped  to  find  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  and  sud- 
den wealth,  but  bad  no  capacity  to  found  a  state.  They  quarrelled 
among  tbeniselves  while  tliey  waited  helplessly  for  supplies  from 
France.  Ribault  had  not  forgotten  them  ;  but  civil  war  made  it  im- 
pos.sibIe  to  attend  to  the  small  and  distant  colony,  and  at  last  the  lit- 
tle band  of  settlers,  half-starved,  and  having  ejected  nothing,  built  a 
pinnace,  ventured  out  to  sea,  and  were  picked  up  by  an  English  ves- 
sel. Before  they  could  reach  home,  a  fresh  expedition  had  been  de- 
termined upon,  which  sailed  in  1564,  commanded  by  licn6  de 
Liiudonniere,  an  old  companion  of  Hibault.  On  the  St.  John's 
River  they  founded  tl  e  r  setti  ment,  and  the  old  story  was  at  once 
renewed.  Tbej  1  u  It  a  fort  and  then  their  exertions  ceased.  Tbev 
longed  to  find  i  atses  of  ^ol  1  and  silver,  and  lii^tcncd  eagerly  to  the 
flattering  tales  f  tt  e  Ind  aw  Their  spirit  was  that  of  the  time— 
a  mere  lust  for  go!  \ — a  d  tl  c  i  sual  conscqnenoes  followed  in  quick 
saccession ;  quarrtls  amonc  tbe  nselvea,  treachery  toward  the  Indians, 
and  war  with  lhcm,and  then  famine,  disease,  and  despair.  Jnst  as 
they  were  losing  all  hope.  Sir  John  Hawkins  came  in  with  bis  slavers, 
gave  them  relief,  and  sold  them  one  of  bis  ships.     They  were  pre- 
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pariDg  to  lenvc  their  settlemeDt,  when  tlie  long-expected  fleet  from 
France  arrived,  commanded  bj  Ribault.  It  would  have  seemed  that 
their  trials  were  non  at  an  end ;  bnt  the  worst  enemy  of  all  was  still 
to  come  in  men  of  their  own  race  inspired  with  burning  religious 
hatred.  Within  a  week  after  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  Pedro  Menendez 
appeared  at  the  moath  of  the  river  Mary,  with  Spanish  ships  and 
Spanish  soldiers,  to  rid  the  \cw  World  of  the  hcretie  Ilugacnots. 
Part  of  the  French  fleet  got  to  sea,  part  was  at  Fort  Caroline.  Me- 
ncadez  marched  overland  to  the  fort  and  captured  it ;  and  then  came 
treachery  and  massacre  of  prisoners,  tlic  arrival  of  the  French  ships 
and  more  treachery,  and  more  butchery  of  helpless  prisoners,  and  the 
extirpation  of  the  Huguenots.  The  Spaniards  followed  up  this  bloody 
beginning  by  founding  St.  Augastine,  the  first  permanent  settlement 
of  Enropeana  in  the  United  States.  France  took  no  steps  to  avenge 
this  awful  wrong;  but  in  1568  retribution  came  at  the  hands 
of  Dominique  dc  Gourgiies,  a  gallant  adventurer  of  the  type 
peculiar  to  the  time,  who  landed  in  Florida,  surprised  the  forts,  and 
put  the  Spaniards  to  the  sword  with  as  little  mercy  as  they  had  shown 
to  his  countrymen.  The  Spanish  settlement  survived  the  shock,  and 
stru^lcd  on,  but  never  grew  nor  spread,  nor  came  to  any  good.  The 
French  efforts,  however,  had  failed  ;  and  South  Carolina,  the  scene  of 
their  first  attempt,  relapsed  into  the  wilderness,  where  savages  wander- 
ed undistnrbcd,  A  century  passed  away  before  a  new  trial  was  made ; 
bat  this  time  the  men  were  of  another  race,  one  which  had  learned 
the  art  of  colonization,  and  bad  the  natural  talent  of  ruling  races,  for 
founding  new  etatcs,  and  governing  distant  provinces. 

South  Carolina  was  part  of  the  magnificent  territory  which  Charles 
II.  gave  to  Clarendon  and  Albemarle  and  others  of  bis  followers,  and 
for  which  Shaftesbury  and  Locke  devised  their  famous  constitution 
— a  monument  of  brilliant  and  futile  theorizing.  Several  years  pass- 
ed Bwaj  after  the  charter  was  granted  before  the  lord  proprietors  did 
anything  more  than  contemplate  the  orders  of  nobility,  and  the  elab- 
orate system  of  government  which  Locke  had  produced.  In  1667 
William  Sayle  visited  the  coast,  and  hJs  report  was  so  favorable  that 
he  was  sent  out  two  years  later  prepared  to  colonize.  After  landing 
at  Beaufort,  Sayle  made  his  way  northward,  and  Anally  fixed 
his  head-qaarters  on  the  Ashley  river,  while  a  settlement  was 
also  started  tower  down,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ashley  and  Cooper 
rivers — the  point  to  which  the  capital  was  subsequently  removed,  and 
where  the  present  city  of  Charleston  was  fonnded.      Sayle  soon 
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died,  and  naa  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Ycanians,  one  of  the  li 
of  the  Locke  constitations,  who  ruled  over  the  languUling  colony  for 
nbout  four  years,  with  little  profit  to  anybody  except  himself.  Re- 
turning to  the  Bai'badoea  in  tbe  year  16T4,  he  was  succeeded 
by  Joseph  West,  the  commercial  sgeol  of  the  proprietaries, 
under  whose  direction  the  first  Assembly  was  called,  and  government 
organized  on  the  practical  English  model,  and  without  the  least  re- 
gard to  Locke's  beautiful  and  symmetrical  scheme.  The  early  settlers 
were,  as  usual,  for  the  most  part  broken-down  adventurers  and  other 
vicious  characters  from  London,  with  a  sprinkling  of  sturdy  coloniatA 
from  the  North,  and  aomo  restless  dissenters  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. Tiie  first  necessity  was  order,  and  this  West  maintained,  playing 
the  same  part  in  South.  Carolina  that  Dale  had  played  in  Virginia, 
and  giving  the  settlement  the  opportunity  to  strike  root  and  acquire 
permanency.  West  wm  a  shrewd,  competent  ntan,  not  over-scrupu- 
lous, but  able  to  govern  with  a  strong  hand  the  disorderly  elements 
about  him.  lie  found  the  colony  loaded  with  debt,  and  embroiled 
with  the  proprietaries;  but  he  held  it  together, and  steered  through 
all  difficulties,  moving  the  capital,  and  lighting  an  Indian  war,  which 
he  made  profitable  as  well  as  successful  by  selling  the  prisoners  into 
slavery.  This  rather  savage  traffic,  and  his  leaning  to  the  dissenters, 
brought  West  into  disfavor  with  the  proprietaries,  and  he  was  removed, 
to  be  replaced  by  Joseph  Moreton,  who  called  another  Parlia- 
ment or  Asscmblj',  which  led  to  an  outbreak  of  factious  con- 
tention, and  to  the  usurpation  of  all  legislative  power  by  the  people 
of  Charieston.  This  new  Parliament  passed  a  law  to  prevent  the 
prosecution  of  foreign  debts,  which  so  enraged  the  proprietaries  that 
they  removed  Moreton,  and  West  again  came  in  for  a  brief  term. 
The  disorderly  elements  in  South  Carolina  had  now  fairly  got  beyond 
control,  and  the  factious  turbulence  which  ensued  would  have  wreck- 
ed the  colony  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  years  of  comparative  quiet 
during  West's  first  term.  Besides  the  troubles  arising  from  the  char 
actcr  of  the  early  settlers,  there  were  many  special  subjects  of  con- 
flict. The  religious  controversies  of  the  mother  country  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  colony,  the  only  difierencc  being  that  the  dissenters,  who 
were  crushed  at  home,  were  here  in  a  majority.  The  Cavalier  and 
Church  party  was  favored  by  the  proprietaries,  and  endeavored  to 
keep  all  government  in  their  own  hands,  but  they  were  overborne  by 
the  dissenters,  upon  whom  West  appears  to  have  leaned.  His  removal 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  party  only  led  to  still  fiercer  con- 
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flicte.  Anotber  subject  of  qaaircl  was  the  distribution  of  rcprcaenta- 
tioD,  wbicb  resulted  finally  in  a  seizure  of  all  legislative  power  by  the 
CbarlestoD  district,  and  the  practical  disfranchisement  of  the  other 
coantiea.  Still  another  struggle  was  caused  by  tbe  immigration  of 
the  Huguenots — people  of  moat  excellent  character,  wlio  settled  chief- 
ly in  Craven  connty.  The  English  settlers  refused  to  give  them  rep- 
resentation or  political  rights,  and  eicludcd  them  for  a  time  from  the 
Aaaembly,althongh  their  canae  was  strenuously  supported  by  the  pro- 
prietftries.  Still  another  source  of  trouble  was  found  in  the  pirates 
infesting  tbe  coasts,  and  making  their  head -quarters  at  Charleston, 
where  tliey  were  popular  and  well  received  because  they  spent  money, 
and  brought  thither  their  ill-gotten  gains  to  enrich  the  colony.  These 
buccaneers  preyed  on  Spanish  commerce  and  Spftnish  possessions; 
the  Spaniards  retaliated  naturally  on  the  English  settlements,  and  the 
South  Csrolhiians  prepared  to  invade  Florida,  and  were  only  stopped 
by  the  proprietaries,  who  had  no  wiah  to  see  their  enterprise  bring 
on  a  war  between  Spain  and  England.  Attempts  were  made  by  the 
government  to  stop  this  piracy;  but  the  pirates  were  acquitted  by  the 
Clmrleston  courts,  and  nothing  effectual  was  done  until  the  general 
suppression  of  piracy  nnder  William  HI.  In  the  midst  of  all  these 
contentions,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  parties.  Each 
new  quarrel  begot  new  factions.  The  body  of  tbo  dissentei-s  were 
soand,  and  so  were  those  who  supported  the  government ;  but  between 
these  was  the  old  vicious  and  dissolute  body  of  adventurers  of  broken 
fortunes,  nctive  and  unscnipulous,  opposed  to  every  form  of  govern- 
ment and  order,  in  league  with  the  pirates,  and  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  ever}'  fresh  eonSict.  In  all  this  confusion  governors  came 
and  went  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  West,  Moreton,  Kyle,  Quarry, 
and  Colleton  succeeded  each  other  within  two  years.  Colleton 
called  a  Parliament  on  his  accession,  which  rcsisti'd  him  to  the 
utmost,  and  sent  laws  for  approval  to  the  proprietaries,  which  wei'c  in- 
dignantly rejected.  At  last  parties  began  to  crystallize  into  that  of 
the  proprietaries,  and  that  of  opposition  to  their  rule.  The  hitter  pro- 
railed.  In  the  next  Parliament  they  attacked  Colleton  more  fiercely 
than  erer,  and  he  unwisely  undertook  to  declare  martial  law.  Open 
revolt  followed.  Sothel,  fresh  from  his  exploits  in  North  Carolina, 
whence  he  had  been  driven  out,  appeared  on  the  scene  and  usurped 
the  government  in  his  quality  of  Palatine.  lie  resorted  at 
once  to  his  old  extortion,  corruption,  and  oppression,  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  over  whom  he  tyrannized,  and  was  finally 
II 
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obliged  to  withdraw  and  hide  iti  Alberoiirle  by  the  orders  of  the  pro* 
primaries,  now  thoroughly  alive  to  his  (character.     He  was  succ<>eded 
by   Philip   Liidncll,  of  Virginifi,  tbc  firat  general  tiovernor  of  both 
CarDliDus.     Liidwdl  proved  Jncouipctent,  nnable  to  dcul  with  pinicy, 
or  to  resist  the  popular  factions,  aad  was  soon  removed  to  miike 
room  for  Thomas  Smitii,  one  of  the  leJiding  plnnten;.     Smith 
did  little  better  than  his  predccoseor,  but  hia  term  of  office  waft 
mfirkcd  by  tlio  introduetion  of  rice — the  future  Aource  of  weiiltli  to 
the  colony — and  by  the  abRndonineot  of  the  attempt  to  establish  the    j 
"  Gnm J  Model "  of  Locke.     The  I'arliaracnt  became  nn  ANsenibly, 
and  Locke's  line  schetnc  was  at  an  end.     Faction  and  disorder  did  not 
cease,  however,  and  on  Smith's  representation  that  only  a  proprietor  j 
would  suffice  as  Governor,  Joseph  Arclidale,  a  Quaker,  and  one  of  the  J 
proprietaries,  came  out  and  assumed  the  goremment. 

The  party  of  tiic  jjroprietaries,  including  the  officials  and  tho  * 
Churcliruen,  and  the  opposition,  compri»in)r  tlio  disscntcr»  and  tho 
great  majority  of  the  settlers,  were  now  fairly  face  to  face,  and  feel- 
ing ran  very  high,  particularly  in  regard  to  tlie  quit-rcnis,  which  the 
colonists  refused  to  pay,  and  which  were  a  standing  grievance  and 
a  constant  cause  of  conflicts  whenever  efforts  were  made  to  collect 
them.  Archdule  was  a  good  appointment.  He  was  nut  only 
a  dissenter,  and  ihereforo  in  sympathy  with  tho  colonists,  but 
he  was  a  wise,  firm,  and  prudent  man,  and  a  good  administrator.  He 
came  with  almost  unlimited  powers,  and  set  to  work  at  once  to  allay 
dissensions.  He  conclliiited  the  Assembly;  appointed  popular  men 
to  the  Council;  remitted  arrears  of  <[uit-rents;  examined  grievances 
of  all  sorts;  made  peace  with  the  Indians;  and  provided  for  tlic  de- 
fence of  the  colony.  So  well  did  he  do  his  work  during  his  year  of 
uHice.  that  his  successor,  Joseph  Blake,  a  nephew  of  the  great 
admiral,  was  able  to  rule  peaceably  in  South  Carolina  for  the 
rest  of  the  century,  and  the  colony  gained  a  much  needed  breathing 
space,  and  time  to  give  attention  to  the  development  of  the  great  ma- 
terial resources  of  the  country.  Even  under  Blake,  however,  the  col- 
onists refused,  in  Assembly,  to  accept  laws  sent  out  by  the  proprieta- 
ries; but  tlicy  adopted  a  lihend  policy  toward  the  French  refugees, 
who  were  secured  in  their  hinds  and  rights,  and  rapidly  assimilated 
with  the  English,  as  the  Huguenots  did  in  ail  the  colonies.  At  the 
same  time,  religious  toleration  was  assured  to  all  Christians  except 
I'apists. 

As  the  century  opened,  Blake's  peaceful  rule  was  closed  by  his 
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death,  and  James  Moore  became  Governor.  Political  strife  had  already 
been  renewed.  The  lower  House,  under  the  lead  of  Nicholaa 
Trott,  an  active  and  capable  popular  leader,  denied  to  the 
Governor  and  Council  the  rir^ht  of  appointing  public  officers,  and  re- 
fused to  recognize  their  appointees.  Governor  Moore,  a  needy  and 
adrenturous  man  who  had  pushed  himself  into  office,  found  this  quar- 
rel on  bis  bands,  and  matters  were  further  complicated  by  the  in- 
stmctiona  of  Lord  Granville,  the  Palatine,  to  introduce  the  Establish- 
ed ChnrcL  To  this  the  Assembly,  controlled  by  the  dissenters,  op- 
posed a  stubborn  and  successful  resistance,  and  tfaey  now  regretted 
that  they  had  voted  s  salary  to  the  rector  of  the  Episcopal  church. 
Moore,  however,  was  bent  on  gain,  not  on  religion.  lie  renewed  the 
infamous  traffic  in  Indian  slaves,  and  attempted  to  pass  a  bill  giving 
to  himself  the  control  of  the  Indian  trade.  This  last  measnrc  was 
defeated  in  Assembly,  and  Moore  then  threw  himself  into  party  poli- 
ces. Nicholas  Trott  was  brought  over  to  government  by  the  office 
of  attorney-general,  and  the  elections  were  carried  for  the  Governor 
by  force  and  fraud.  The  rupture  between  Spain  and  England,  how- 
ever, led  Moore  to  turn  his  attention  to  another  quarter.  He  invaded 
Florida;  but  the  expedition  failed,  and  the  only  result  was  a  crippling 
pnblic  debt.  An  Indian  war  in  which  Moore  next  engaged  was  more 
sncceaaful,  and  the  tribes  were  routed  and  beaten. 

Moore  had  hardly  concluded  bia  Indian  war  when  Sir  Nathaniel 
Johnson  came  out  as  his  successor.  The  new  Governor  was 
an  incompetent  and  narrow-minded  man,  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church.  Backed  by  the  officials,  among  whom  Moore 
and  Trott  were  prominent,  Johnson  procured  the  passage  of  an  act 
excluding  those  who  denied  the  authority  of  the  Bible  from  the  As- 
sembly, and  followed  it  up  by  another  law  excluding  all  who  were 
not  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  struggle  now  broke 
forth  with  bitterness ;  the  proprietaries,  appealed  to  by  both  sides,  un- 
der the  lead  of  Granville,  and,  despite  the  remonstrance  of  Archdalc, 
Rupport«d  the  Governor,  who,  encouraged  by  his  success,  proceeded 
to  take  steps  for  building  churches,  providing  pastors,  and  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  his  own  choosing  to  govern  the 
Church.  The  dissenters,  numbering  two-thirds  of  the  population, 
now  went  further,  and  took  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  There 
the  exclusion  of  the  dissenters  and  the  act  relating  to  religious  wor- 
ship were  condemned,  and  the  Queen  ordered  steps  to  be  taken  for 
the  revocation  of  the  charter.     While  these  matters  were  pending, 
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Jdbnson  hnd  sn  opportuuily  U>  show  liimwlf  in  a  better  Hgbt  by  sac- 
cessfully  rupalMBg  a  Frencb  attack  upon  Charlf»ton.     As  tlie 
IcgtJ  proceedings  were  dragging  ulontj,  Lord  Grnoville  died, 
and  was  snccvcMled  by  Lord  ('ravon,  a  moderate  man,  who  sent  out 
■       Colonul  Kilward  Tyntt'  as  Oovumor,  with  inslruciions  so  con- 
eilifttory  tliat  it  BOcined  as  if  all  differences  nii([Ut  be  healed ; 
but  quiet  had  b:ird1y  been  restored  when  Tynte  unfortunately  died, 
and  a  factious  and  corrnpt  contest,  resulting  in  the  election  of 
Robert  (iibbes,  took  place  for  the  governorship.     Glbbcs  was, 
however,  soon  displaced  by  the  proprietaries,  who  appointed  Charles 
Craven,  brother  of  Lord  Craven,  and  h  re  preventative  of  his 
moderate  policy,  Oovemor;  and  under  his  tenipcrato  and 
wise  rule  the  (■(■lony  obtained  a  brief  respite  fi'om  doinestjo  discord, 
llis  adiniuiatration  was  marked,  however,  by  two  Indian  wars  —  one 
with  tho  Tuacftroraa  for  the  aOjef  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  other 
And  more  cxten^ivo  one  with  the  Ynmasces.     In  both  conflicts  Cra- 
ven was  HUcccssfiil,  and  the  South  Carolinians,  oiEeers  and  men,  be- 
haved well;  but  the  result  w.is  to  sink  the  province  still  fur- 
ther in  debt,  and  render  tlie  paper  cuiToncy  and  the  raising  of 
money  to  meet  obligations  burning  political  ([uestions.     Craven  re- 
turned to  Kngl.ind  after  a  term  of  four  years,  leaving  Robert 
llauiel  in  charge  of  the  province  until  Robert  Johnson,  the 
son  of  the  former  Goveinor  of  that  name,  arrived. 

Johnson,  unlike  his  father,  was  a  good  governor  and  competent  man, 
besides  possessing  a  genuine  popularity.  But  no  amount  of  popular- 
ity or  itbility  was  sufficient  to  enable  any  man  to  deal  successfully  with 
public  affairs  in  South  t'arolina.  The  proprietary  government  was 
radically  vicious,  and,  whclbcr  its  policy  was  good  or  bad,  it  invariably 
ran  counter  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  there  was  nothing  to  sus- 
tain it  against  the  effects  of  popular  resentment.  The  attempts  of  the 
proprietaries  to  force  the  Kstablished  Church  upon  the  colonists  bad 
produced  a  conflict  of  which  the  effects  were  still  felt,  and  Johnson 
came  out  hampered  with  instructions  which  seemed  designed  to  take 
all  power  from  the  Assembly.  Not  only  did  the  King  disapprove  the 
law  for  duty  on  imports,  the  only  means  of  sinking  tho  debt,  but  the 
pwprietaries  asserted  the  right  to  repeal  all  acts  of  the  Assembly,  and 
did  repeal  two,  generally  and  rightly  esleenied  of  great  value — one  to 
regulate  elections,  and  another  to  regulate  the  Indian  trade.  This  sort 
of  intciference  was  bad  enough  ;  but  there  were  other  and  worse  griev- 
ances.   The  proprietaries  encouraged  every  oppressi\c  scheme  put  for- 
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ward  by  the  officials,  and  strove  to  wring  all  possible  rcvenoe  from  the 
pruviDce,  while  they  utterly  neglected  it,  and  declined  to  give  any  help 
in  the  Indian  wars.  This  refusul  to  aid  the  colonists  led  them,  of  course, 
to  appeal  to  the  Crown,  and  to  look  more  and  more  to  the  strong  arm 
of  the  sovereign  for  shelter  and  protection.  Lands  won  by  the  sword 
from  the  Indians,  and  thrown  open  to  immigrants  by  the  Assembly,  were 
torn  from  the  settlers,  and  distributed  in  baronies  and  seigniories  among 
the  proprietors.  Another  and  still  worse  grievance  was  to  be  found 
in  the  condition  of  the  courts.  Nicholas  Trott,  the  popular  leader  of 
early  days,  had  improved  bis  opportunities  since  be  had  been  bought 
by  the  attorney-generalship,  and  had  risen  to  be  chief- justice.  By  vis- 
iting England,  be  had  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  proprietaries,  and 
control  of  their  secretary,  to  whom  the  management  of  affairs  was  very 
lai^ly  intrusted.  Id  this  way  Trott  became  not  only  chief-justice, 
judge  of  the  viee^dmiralty  court,  president  of  the  Council,  and  some- 
times acting  Governor,  but  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  causing  the 
ruinous  policy  of  the  proprietaries. 

With  matters  in  this  unpromising  state,  new  burdens  were  thrust 
upon  South  Carolina.  The  pirates,  who  in  earlier  days  bad  been  wel- 
comed in  Charleston,  now  ruined  the  commerce  of  the  city,  and  sapped 
the  prosperity  of  the  province.  They  were  under  the  lead  of  Tcacb, 
"  Black  Beard,"  whose  head-quarters  were  in  North  Carolina.  Deter- 
mined efforts  were  at  last  necessary  to  suppress  them ;  and  Johnson 
opened  the  way  by  sending  out  Rhett,  who  captured  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal captains,  and  by  going  himself  in  pursuit  of  another,  who  was 
finally  seized  after  a  bloody  fight.  Johnson's  personal  bravery  and 
enterprise  won  for  him  great  popularity ;  but  these  expeditions  .pro- 
duced more  debt,  and  required  more  taxation,  and  thus  led  to  renewed 
and  bitter  controversy.  The  conduct  of  Trott,  too,  had  finally  become 
so  outrageous,  and  the  courts  so  bad,  that  the  Assembly  and  the  bar  sent 
ont  one  of  the  Council,  Francis  Yongo,  to  remonstrate  with  the  pro- 
prietaries. Their  appeal  was  treated  with  contempt,  and  brought  fresh 
instructions  to  Johnson  to  enforce  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the 
proprietaries,  and  persist  in  every  way  in  the  policy  already  entered 
upon. 

This  brought  matters  to  a  point  where  a  trifle  would  cause  revolu- 
tion, and  the  needed  impulse  came  from  the  dread  of  a  Spanish  inva- 
uon.  Johnson  wished  to  put  the  province  in  a  state  of  defence,  and 
asked  for  money.  The  Assembly  pointed  to  the  tax  on  imports,  and 
were  told  it  was  repealed.     They  declared  they  would  enforce  it,  and 
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Trott  swore  tlint  tho  courts  would  Bustain  tlioeo  who  refused  to  pay. 
TliQ  Dieinbcrs  of  tho  Aascmbly  now  fomied  associations;  and  n'heii 
Johnson  called  out  the  militia,  to  prepare  for  tho  Spaniards,  the 
troops  revoltol  and  went  over  to  the  Assembly,  which  became  a  con- 
vention, elccti^d  Jamos  Moore  Governor,  chose  a  council,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  government.  The  practical  deposi- 
tion of  Johnson,  althoogh  he  tried  to  maintain  himself  for  a 
year  or  two  ion,i;er,  and  even  ventured  a  futile  attack  on  Charleston,  at- 
tracted, of  coiir-:c.  immediate  attention  in  England,  where  the  action  of 
tlie  colonists  harmoniied  too  well  with  the  general  policy  of  couvert- 
ing  all  uiiarter  and  proprietary  provinces  into  royal  governments,  to 
be  neglected.  Tlie  (^wn  interfered;  the  old  inquiry  of  Anne's  time 
was  revived,  and  the  Rttomey-goneral  ordered  to  look  into  the  affiura 
of  the  proprietaries  and  find  out  the  extent  of  their  mi^ovemment. 
If  everything  else  failed,  the  omission  of  the  proprietaries  to  spread 
the  Christian  religion  among  the  savages  could  be  used  for  the  abro- 
gation of  the  charter,  of  which  proselyting  the  heathen  hah  noininally, 
at  Iciiat,  a  main  object.  In  the  mean  time,  Sir  Francis  Nichol- 
sent  out  as  provisional  Governor.     Whatever  Nichol- 
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)»ned  m  the  province,  and  in  England  claim- 
ed the  nght  hrst  of  a]>p(  inting  a  Governor,  nithongh  the  writ  of  guo 
warranto  v.as  detit  illt  i-v-ulJ  and  then  demanded  the  right  of  consent- 
ing to  the  n  mm  linn  In  the  Crown.  Fortunately  for  South  Caro- 
(.ontL  t  w  i--  t(  o  unequal  and  too  hopeless  to  be  per- 
sisted in  and  after  a  ^c1r  or  two  the  proprietaries  sold  Wth 
Cirolnus  to  the  Crown 

In  puisuinco  of  NichNons  policy,  Sir  Alexander  Cummtng  was 
sent  to  push  further  nigotiations  with  the  Indians.     Returning  to 
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Englaod,  be  brongbt  six  chiefs  with  him,  who  went  back  in  the  fol- 
lowiDg  year  with  Sir  Robert  Jo lin son,  the  first  royal  Govct- 
nor,  who,  now  that  he  was  freed  from  his  duty  to  the  proprie- 
taries, was  received  with  enthnsiasm  hy  the  colonists,  wliosc  favor  he 
bad  retained  through  all  bis  conflicts  with  them.  With  the  estab- 
lisbment  of  the  royal  government  the  whole  condition  of  public  af- 
fairs in  South  Carolina  underwent  a  marked  change.  The  form  of 
government  was  that  common  in  the  royal  provinces — of  Governor, 
Conncil,  and  Assembly — the  former  appointed,  the  latter  elected.  But 
the  sense  of  permanency  and  security  given  by  the  Grown  wan  the  chief 
advantage  derived  by  the  colony.  The  restraint  upon  the  exportation 
of  rice  was  removed,  and  a  bounty  on  hemp  Rlloned  by  Parliament. 
The  arrears. of  quit-rents  were  remitted,  and  the  bills  of  credit  were 
continued.  Cannons  were  sent  out,  forts  were  built,  troops  were  sta- 
tioned at  Charleston,  and  ships-of-vrnr  were  granted  to  defend  their 
commerce.  These  measures  and  the  strength  of  the  new  government 
drew  the  attention  of  English  merchants  to  the  province,  and  trade 
increased  with  great  rapidity,  while  large  bodies  of  immigrants,  in- 
cluding Scotch,  Irish, and  Swiss,  came  out  to  settle  Land,  now  easily 
obtainablu,  rose  quickly  in  value,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  planters  in 
lai^  tracts,  too  large,  indeed,  for  the'  general  prosperity.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  colony  of  Georgia  did  much  to  increase  the  safety  of 
the  colony  by  beginning  a  line  of  settlements  on  the  southern  front- 
ier, where  the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards  and  Indians  bad  hitherto  been 
a  constant  danger. 

Although  the  fall  of  the  weak  and  ill-conducted  government  of  the 
proprietaries  had  put  a  stop  to  the  bitter  and  violent  factions  of  South 
Carolina,  parties  were  by  no  means  extinct,  and  the  opposition  to  gov- 
ernment, which  had  achieved  a  substantial  victory  by  the  transfer  of 
the  province  to  the  Crown,  soon  became  active.  The  too  rapid  tnk- 
ing  of  lands  received  the  roj'al  veto,  and  the  Assembly  were  soon  en- 
gaged ia  a  vigorous  contest  with  the  courts  and  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  and  even  refused  to  allow  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  in  favor 
of  those  whom  they  committed  for  resistance  to  their  will.  The  Av 
tembly  also  insisted  on  voting  the  salary  of  the  Governor  Rnniixlly, 
which  caused  a  steady  conflict  with  that  officer.  Even  John- 
son's popularity  could  not  prevail  here,  althoueh  when  he  died 
the  Assembly  erected  a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory. 

Johnson  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Broughton  —  one  of  the  old 
leaders  against  the  proprietaries — and  the  popular  party  was  now  in 
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full  possession,  and  under  his  rather  weak  rule  tbey  still  further  in- 
Aatcd  the  currency  by  the  iftsne  of  one  hundred  tliousand  pounds  in 
bills  of  credit.  The  unchecked  sway  of  tbe  Assembly  seemed,  indeed, 
to  threaten  a  recurrence  of  the  old  factions,  and  a  conseijueDt  diminu- 
tion in  the  prosperity  of  the  eolony.  But  Broughton's  tenn 
1138^  of  offli'e  was  not  prolonged.  He  died  after  two  years  of  ser- 
vice, and  Samuel  Horsley,  who  was  appointed  to  suececfl  him, 
died  before  leavinj;  Eoglund;  ao  that  the  government  devolved  on 
William  Boll,  I'resident  of  the  Council,  and  Lieutenant-governor. 
Other  events  of  a  more  serious  nature  also  intervened  to  turn  tbe 
attention  of  the  colonists  from  political  questions.  Oglethorpe  in- 
vaded Florida,  and  South  Carolina  troops  were  sent  to  join  him. 
The  expedition  failed;  tbe  friendly  relations  with  Gcoi^ia  changed  to 
dislilic  and  suspicion ;  and  while  tbe  colony  was  thus  harassed  by  the 
danger  from  the  Spaniards,*  desperate  negro  insurrection  oc- 
curred, wliich  was  only  suppressed  after  much  bloodshed;  aud 
this  mas  in  turn  followed  by  a  lire  in  Charleston,  wbicb  laid  a  large 
part  of  the  city  in  ashes.  Despite  these  drawbacks,  and  the  great  in- 
crease of  debt,  the  colony  throve,  and  grew  rich  from  the  rice  trade, 
and  from  the  production  of  indigo,  which  had  been  lately  introduced. 
Many  of  the  planters  made  Irn^e  fortunes,  or  rather  lai^  incomes, 
and  money  began  to  be  freely  spent,  and  great  luxury  displayed  at 
Charleston. 

The  Spanish  war  was  still  a  cause  of  anxiety,  and  a  descent  on  the 
coast  was  much  feared.     Oglethorpe,  however,  succeeded  in  repulsing 
the  Spaniards  at  Fred  erica,  and  llie  dread  of  invasion  and  of 
negro  revolt  gradually  diminished.    In  the  mean  time,  the  con- 
troversy regarding  the  Crown-lands  had  gone  on  with  increasing  ac- 
rimony.    The  agent  of  the  Crown,  sent  out  by  the  government  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  had  been  thwarted  and  foiled  by  the  Governor ; 
and  the  popular  party  was  supposed  to  be  encouraged  by  James  Glen, 
a  South  Carolina  proprietor  who  had  iK-en  appointed  Governor,  but 
bad  lingered  in  England  to  care  for  the  interests  of  the  province.     At 
last  Glen  arrived  at  (.Charleston,  where  he  was  warmly  received 
OS  a  friend  of  the  eolony.     He  was  reproached  in  England 
with  betraying  the  interests  of  the  Crown;  but  notwithstanding  all 
this,  so  ineradicable  was  the  hostility  between  the  Assembly  and  their 
Governor,  that  Glen  soon  found  occasion  to  complain  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Council,  and  llic  levelling  principles  of  the  popular  rep- 
resentatives.    Gien  was,  however,  a  good  Governor,  and  bis  contcsta 
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nitli  tlie  Assembly  do  not  appear  to  hiive  interfered  for  many  years 
with  tbe  interests  of  tlic  provinces.  He  cemented  and  extended  the 
Indian  treaties,  and  obtained  additional  troops  from  England  to  se- 
cure tbe  colony  from  Spanish  invasion  and  negro  insurrection.  The 
development  of  the  colony  now  progressed  steadily  and  rapidly,  and 
settlements  were  extended  in  all  directions.  The  prosperity  was  un- 
checked ;  and  tbe  only  tronbic  of  importance  arose  from  the  illicit 
trade  which  sprang  np  here  as  elsewhere  under  the  fostering  influence 
of  the  oppressive  laws. 

This  happy  condition  of  affairs,  however,  began  to  be  darkened  af- 
ter the  middle  of  tbe  ccntnry  by  the  growth  of  the  French  power,  and 
by  the  extension  of  the  French  posts  on  tlic  west  and  south.     Dis- 
tant as  South  Carolina  was  from  Cansda,  tbe  danger  caused  by  the 
French  system  of  Indian  alliances  began  to  be  felt  even  there.     Gov- 
ernor Glen,  with  wise  prevision,  went  in  person  among  tbe  Cherokecs, 
strengthened  tbe  old  treaties,  made  new  ones,  and  obtained  the  ces- 
sion of  a  large  tract  of  territory,  of  which  he  took  advantage 
by  erecting  forts  on  the  frontier  in  llio  imcnediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Indiana,  and  well  adapted  to  protect  the  outlying  settle- 
ments.     When,  however,  he  went  a  step  farther,  and  attempted  to 
raise  money  in  support  of  the  war  between  England  and  Frajice,  his 
normal  quarrel  with  the  Assembly  reached  such  a  height  that  the 
grant  of  supplies  was  refused;  and  South  Carolina,  as  was  only  too 
common  in  the  American  colonies  during  the  whole  of  the  war,  re- 
mained entirely  inactive.     In  the  following  year,  however.  Glen  re- 
tired, and  a  new  governor,  William  Lyttelton,  came  out  from 
England.     lie  succeeded  in  soothing  the  Assembly,  obtained 
a  grant,  enlisted  men,  and  got  additional    troops   from    the   other 
provinces. 

For  a  time  these  preparations  seemed  needless ;  and  distance  from 
the  seat  of  war  and  Glen's  treaties  appeared  sullicient  to  save  the 
province.  Bnt  at  last  this  good  fortune  terminated.  The  Cherokecs, 
in  accordance  with  their  treaties,  had  followed  Forbes  in  bis  expedi- 
tion to  Fort  Dn  Qiiesne.  On  their  return,  they  became  involved  in  a 
qoarrel  with  the  backwoods  settlers  of  Virginia  and  of  tbe  Carolinas, 
whose  horses  they  stole,  and  several  men  were  killed  on  both  sides. 
Their  chiefs,  however,  desired  peace,  bnt  were  roughly  treated  by  Lyt- 
telton,  who  marched  against  them ;  and,  having  tboronglily  exas- 
perated them,  and  made  a  worthless  peace,  returned  to  Charles- 
ton with  his  army  broken  by  disease.     The  Cherokecs,  maddened 
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by  tli'iH  trentmcnt,  and  by  the  murder  of  some  bostai^s,  nnd  insti* 
gated  by  Frcncb  emiBsariea,  began  a  getiornl  war,  ravi^ted  the  fron- 
tier, mid  threw  iho  whole  province  ialo  a  swi«  of  lem,>r.  At  this 
juiit-'ture  LytU'llun,  prgmotcd  to  the  governorship  of  Jftmaica,  de- 
parted; and  the  govenimmit  devolved  on  his  lieutenant.  Willisiii  Bull, 
'  a  son  of  the  former  Governor  of  that  name,  who  was  a  man  of  po- 
sition, talent,  and  education,  and  who  eontinned,  except  during  the 
brief  adminiBtmtions  of  Thomas  Iloone,  Lord  Charles  Montague,  and 
Lord  William  Campbell,  at  the  head  of  affair§  until  the  Revolution. 

The  provincial  levies  were  at  onco  united  with  some  royal  troops 
sent  by  Amherst,  and  a  bloody  but  indecisive  campaign  followed. 
Suon  after  thu  roj-al  troojis  wore  withdrawn  to  the  North,  and  the 
province  whs  again  left  to  face  the  soourge  of  Indian  warfare  alone. 
The  Cherohecs  succeeded  in  capturing  one  of  the  forts,  and  butch- 
ered mo?t  of  the  prisonerB,  This  led  to  renewed  spplicatiuu  for 
troops,  which  were  scot  under  Colonel  Grant,  who,  aided  by  fresh  pro- 
vincial leviex,  devastated  the  Indian  country,  and  succeeded  at  last 
in  bringing  them  to  terms.  The  war  was  an  itnnccessarj  and 
injurious  one,  resulting  in  great  loss  of  life  and  property,  and 
might  have  been  avoided  by  a  more  moderate  conduct  on  the  part  of 
Lyttellon.  Although  peace  was  made,  the  friendship  of  the  Chero- 
koes  was  lost,  and  the  smouldering  embers  blazed  forth  again  when 
revolution  came. 

Relieved  from  the  stress  of  war,  South  Carolina,  one  of  the  richest 
of  the  colonies,  through  her  staples  of  rice  and  indigo,  made  rapid 
strides.     Her  agriculture  and  tnidc  alike  increased,  while  immigration 
was  strenuously  cncouragcil,  and  new  settlcmentB  were  pushed  rapidly 
to  the  westward.     Among  these  settlers  in  the  back  country  were 
many  loose  chai'acters,  who  harassed  the  farmers  anil  planters  by  horse- 
stealing and  other  depredations.    All  the  courts  sat  in  Charleston,  and 
the  local  justices  were  either  inefficient  or  in  league  with  the  thieves. 
This  state  of  afEairs  led  the  most  respectable  of  the  inhabitants  to 
form  associations  known  as  Regulators,  who  took  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  a  good  deal  of  rongh -and- ready  justice, 
and  much  complaint,  were  the  resnlls.    To  settle  matters,  Loitl  Charles 
Montague,  then  acting  Governor,  sent  one  Scovil  out  to  deal 
with  the  difficulties.    Scovil  undertook  to  treat  the  Regulators 
as  rioters,  and  arrested  two  of  them,  whom  he  sent  to  Charleston, 
This  injudicious  course  came  very  near  causing  civil  war,  and  both 
parties  were  ready  to  appeal  to  arms.     They  fortunately  refrained. 
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however,  and  the  establisliment  of  district  or  circuit  courts  by  the 
Assembly  gave  the  Kcgulntora  an  opportunity,  of  which  they 
availed  themselves,  to  bring  criminals  to  justice  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  The  controversy,  however,  engendered  much  bitterness  of 
feeling,  which  found  vent  during  the  Revolution,  when  the  Regulators 
espoused  the  patriotic  side,  and  the  former  followers  of  Scovil  became 
Tories, 

With  this  exception,  peace  reigned  in  South  Carolina  after  the 
French  war.  The  colony  was  more  closely  connected  by  her  trade 
with  the  mother  country  than  many  of  the  others,  and  the  general 
spirit  wa»  one  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  attachment  to  the  consti- 
tution. But  as  their  whole  history  shows,  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina were  eitremly  jealous  of  any  interference  with  their  affairs,  of 
any  manifestation  of  external  power,  and  of  anything  lilte  oppression. 
They  had,  moreover,  the  usual  grievances  arising  from  the  laws  of 
trade  and  the  restrictions  on  industry.  The  plan  of  taxing  Ameri- 
ca, therefore,  excited  great  alarm  among  them,  and  the  Stamp  Act 
aroused  deep  hostility,  especially  among  the  Regulators  of  the  back 
country  then  engaged  in  a  sharp  conflict  with  the  government.  The 
deep  feeling  awakened  by  the  new  policy  soon  found  expression. 
The  Assembly  was  in  session  when  the  Massachusetts  Circular  ar- 
rived, and  after  a  prolonged  debate  responded  to  the  call.  Two  of 
the  future  leaders  of  the  Revolution  appeared  at  New  York 
in  the  Stamp  Act  Congress — Christopher  Gadsden  and  Johu 
Rutledge.  The  prompt  action  of  the  Assembly  was  a  decisive  mcaa- 
ure  in  bringing  about  that  Congress,  and  in  founding  the  union  of 
States,  of  which  South  Carolina  thea  became  a  part 
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The  gcnenil  cotitiguration  of  the  province  did  not  differ  grently  from 
that  uf  North  Carolina.    The  coast  was  low  aad  sandy,  and  the  land 

near  the  sea  of  inferior  (inality.  The  interior  was  covered  with  vast 
forests  intersected  with  many  line  rivers,  and  broken  by  swainps  and 
savannas.  The  low  lands  along  the  river  bottoms  were  extremely  rich, 
and  the  soil  of  the  whole  province,  except  for  the  stretches  of  pine 
barrens,  wtis  of  good  quality,  and  impi'oved  steadily  as  it  rose  with  a 
jrrudiial  ascent  from  the  sea-eoast  to  the  mountains  on  the  western 
frontier.  The  climate,  although  very  variable,  and  exhibiting  great  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  was  distinctly  tropical  in  character,  nsnally 
int^-nscly  wnnn,  and  marked  by  violent  thimdcr-storms  and  wild  hur- 
ricanes.' 

The  population,  consisting  of  a  few  thousands  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  had  risen  at  the  time  of  the  Kevoliition  to  between  one 
hundred  and  tifty  and  two  hundred  thousand.  The  increase  was 
largely  due  to  the  constant  importations  of  African  slaves  at  the  rate 
of  three  thousand  yearly.  The  blacks  were  to  the  whites  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  or  three  to  one — a  circumstance  which  had  a  deep  ef- 
fect upon  the  social  condition  as  weil  as  the  political  future  of  the 

'  For  contcmpornrv  nceoiinta  of  soil,  clinialc,  etc.,  Bw  Sinyth'8  Tmir,  i.,  202 ;  ii., 
7",  73, 74;  mill  (ilon's  Answers  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  1749,  iu  Doc.  rcltting  to 

'  Tlip  csliniales  of  jminilalioH  iii  Soutli  CaroUiiii  vnrj  grenllj,  »nd  the  sUtcment 
given  abovu  is  the  result  o(  a  uarcful  cumpnrisoii  uf  the  different  and  diftering  au- 
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The  dominant  element  nmong  the  whites  was  English;  but  it  was 
neither  so  strong  nor  so  nuracroua  as  in  the  other  colonies,  and  the  for- 
eign elements  were  not  only  many  and  varied,  but  one  or  two  of  them 
almost  equalled  the  English  in  power,  and  contributed  many  of  the 
political  and  social  leaders.  In  the  early  days,  writes  Governor  Arch- 
dale,  "  many  dissenters  went  over,  men  of  estates,  as  also  many  whom 
the  variety  of  fortune  had  engaged  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  New 
World.  *  •  *  The  most  desperate  fortunes  first  ventured  over  to 
break  the  ice,  being  generally  the  ill-livers  of  the  pretended  Church- 
men."' The  wretched  government  of  the  charter  checked  immigra- 
tion, which  revived  under  Archdale,  and  brought  people  from  New 
England  and  Scotland,  and  dissenters  from  all  parts  of  the  Englisli 
dominions.'  At  a  very  early  period  an  inconsiderable  number  of 
Dutch  settlers  came  from  New  York,  and  a  few  years  later  the  immi- 
gration of  French  Protestants  began,  which  increased  after  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  the  year  1685,  to  large  proportions. 
This  Huguenot  clement  was  larger  in  South  Carolina  than  elsewhere, 
and  by  their  standing  and  success  attracted  many  of  their  brethren 
from  the  northern  colonies.  They  formed  an  excellent  and  influential 
part  of  the  population,  were  wealthy,  and  of  high  social  position,  and 
their  descendants  were  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the  State.*  In 
the  year  1606  a  congregation  came  from  Dorchester,  Massachusetts, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Hev.  Joseph  Lord ;  and  there  was  always 
more  or  less  emigration  from  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  North  Car 
olina,  which  strengthened  and  improved  the  colony.  The  policy  of 
religious  toleration,  finally  adopted,  offered  strong  inducements  for 
settlement  to  dissenters  of  all  nations,  and  there  was,  in  consequence, 
ft  large  German  immigration,  principally  composed  of  Palatines,  which 
continued  until  it  was  stopped  by  Frederick  the  Great.  These  Ger- 
mans were  thrifty  and  industrious,  and  ii  good  population,  although 
they  elung  for  a  long  time  to  their  own  speech,  and  although  among 
the  Palatines  there  was  much  ignorance  and  superstition.     After  the 

thorilies.  The  fullest  diita  are  given  in  W\Wa  SMtiHtics  of  South  Carolina,  p.  173, 
mnd  IT.  Other  cslimates  may  be  found  in  i-rnvth,  i.,  2llT  ;  Tlic  Cjac  of  tlie  Dissent- 
ers in  South  Carotins,  1T03:  Glen's  Report  to  (he  I^rds  of  Trade,  Hist.  Coii., 
Weston ;  Glen's  Description  of  Soutli  Carolina ;  Uilligan's  A<jooiint  of  Soutli  Car- 
olio*,  in  Carroll's  Hist.  Coll.,  ii.,  24 ;  Purry's  Account  of  South  Carolina,  in  Carroll's 
Uist.Co1l.,ii.,12B;  Von  Reek's  Journal,  and  Bolzius. 

'  Archdale's  Description  of  South  Carolina,  Carroll,  ii.,  100.  '  Ibid. 

*  Letter  from  Soirtb  Carolina,  p.  41,  in  Bishop  Kennett's  Tracts. 
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risings  Of  1715  tiiid  lT4S,  boilius  of  HiKlilaudurs  came  out  and  settled 
in  the  bnck  districtti,  chiufl^  an  wnM  fiiriuorH  nnd  Itidinn  traders.  Tlic 
largi^dt  tind  nutst  steady  ii a niigmti on.  however,  came  from  the  north 
of  Ireland.  These  Eni^lish  or  Scotch-Irish,  with  English  names,  and 
of  the  Presbyterian  sect,  were,  like  the  Uuguenots,  a  strong  and  flour- 
ishing clement  in  the  oommuDity.  They  founded  some  of  the  most 
important  families,  and  produced  sonic  of  the  most  brilliant  leaders  of 
South  Carolina." 

From  this  brief  ennmcration  of  the  varied  sources  friim  which  the 
population  of  -South  Cnroliua  was  drawn,  it  may  be  readily  inferred 
that  the  great  majority  of  her  people  dissented  in  religious  belief 
from  the  Church  of  England.  The  establishment  of  the  English 
Ciiurcli,  therefore,  and  the  general  religious  policy  and  condition  of 
religion,  form  a  most  cnrions  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  province. 

The  charter  of  1669,  providing  for  the  support  of  the  English 
Church  by  the  govcnment,  also  guaranteed  to  the  colonists  religious 
toleration.  More  settlers  were  attracted  by  the  latter  clause  than 
the  former;  and  political  power  remained  with  the  dissenters.  No 
clergy  of  the  English  Church  came  to  the  colony  for  many  years 
aft«r  its  foundation;  and  it  was  not  niitil  1G81  that  an  Episcopal 
church  was  buill  in  Charleston  by  private  benevolence.'  Jealousy  of 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Huguenot  population  induced  an 
intolerance  toward  them,  and  a  restraint  of  their  freedom,  which  led 
to  complaints  on  their  part,  and  thence,  in  1697,  to  an  act  securing 
liberty  of  worship  to  all  Protestant  sects,'  while  in  the  following  year 
a  grant  was  made  by  the  Assembly  for  the  maintenance  of  the  single 
Episcopal  church,  the  ruling  dissenters,  under  the  lead  of  Governor 
Blake,  cheerfully  giving  their  support  to  the  act,*  This  policy  of  a 
true  and  broad  toli-ration  met  with  general  acquiescence,  but  it  was 
of  short  duration.  The  question  of  religion  became  involved  in  the 
bitter,  turbulent,  and  factious  political  stru^Ies  of  the  time.  Al- 
though two-thirds  of  the  people,  and  those  the  richest  and  most  com- 
mercial, were  dissenters,  a  small  and  coiTupt  set  of  officials,  sustained 
by  a  faction  of  High-Churchmen,  succeeded  by  means  of  high-handed 
measures,  and  by  frauds  and  riots  at  the  elections,  in  securing  to  them- 

'  111  repird  lo  Ihe  elcmonta  of  pojiiilatiun  in  Soutli  Curolina,  see  Doc.  reliting 
to  South  Carolina,  WcsliHi.Ukn's  Kejwrl,  p.  8*2, 166;  ULIIh's  SUHietics,  p.  n3,nnd 
ff. ;  O'Senll's  Aiinala  of  XcB'bury,  pp.  27,  32. 

'  Anderson's  Hiat.  of  Colonial  Cliiircli,  ii.,  328.  461.  •  Ibid.,  46B. 

'  Ciue  o[  the  Disaciiters  in  Carolina,  p.  11 ;  MillB,  p.  S16. 
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selres  control  of  tbe  government  Tbcy  at  once  used  their  power  to 
effect  tbe  political  ruin  of  the  di$sent4;rs;  and  in  the  year  1704  passed 
acta  for  the  organizatiun  of  tbe  Church,  vesting  the  governing  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  lay  commission,  for  the  exclusion  or  diafranchige- 
ment  of  dissenters,  and  gainst  occasional  conformity.  This  policy 
pleased  no  one.  The  tnembers  of  the  Church  disliked  the  lay  com- 
mission ;  the  disxenters  were,  of  course,  outraged  beyond  endurance, 
and  opposition  also  found  vent  among  the  London  merchants,  who  saw 
their  trade  deeply  injured  by  this  intolerance.  The  dissenters  at  once 
sent  an  agent  to  England,  who  laid  the  case  before  Parliament.  The 
House  of  Lords  passed  resolutions  condemning  all  the  acts,  the  Queen, 
on  nddress,  declared  them  null  and  void,  and  in  1706  they  were  re- 
pealed by  the  AsscinbJy.' 

Even  during  this  brief  period  of  absolute  rule  the  dominant  spirit 
in  religious  matters  seems  to  have  been  of  a  Puritanic  cast.  A  strong 
law  was  passed  against  blasphemy  ;  and  any  one  denying  the  Trinity, 
the  truth  of  religion,  or  the  Scriptures,  was  disfranchised  for  the  first 
offence,  and  outlawed  for  the  second.'  The  Sunday  laws  of  a  Inter 
time  partook  of  the  sanie  character,  and  showed  at  the  same  time  the 
real  weakness  of  the  Church  party.  Attendance  upon  some  church 
was  required  under  a  penalty ;  trade,  work,  and  sports,  as  well  as 
drunkenness,  were  prohibited  on  the  Sabbath ;  innkeepers  were  for- 
bidden to  entertain  any  but  genuine  travellers,  and  no  writ  or  process 
could  be  legally  served.* 

The  obnoxious  legislation  of  1704  did  not  strengthen  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  which  had  for  many  years  but  a  feeble  growth.  It 
retained,  however,  its  organization  and  unquestioned  recognition  as 
tbe  State  Church,  and  its  ascendency  was  maintained  for  the  next 
seventy  years.  The  province  was  divided  politically  into  parishes, 
and  in  each  there  was  nominally  at  least  a  vestry  and  church-wardens 
to  whom  certain  functions  of  local  government  were  assigned.  They 
bad  charge  of  tbe  poor,  assessed  and  collected  the  poor  rates,  and 
also  superintended  the  elections.'  All  the  clergy,  dissenting  and  con- 
forming, were  elected  by  the  people,  and  were  men  of  excellent  char- 
acter. The  latter  were  paid  by  the  Assembly  by  funds  raised  from 
the  custom  duties,  and  were  sent  out  by  the  society  for  the  propa- 

'  Part]'  Tjnnny  in  South  Caralinit.  ITOD ;  Case  of  Ihc  Dissenters  of  Carolina, 
1704;  Mills, p. 216 ;  Grimke, Laws  of  South  f,'arolina,  1703 ;  Archdale'a  Deacrip- 
tion  of  South  Carolina,  Carroll,  li.,  117;  AnderaoD,  iii.,  47B. 

»  Urimke,  1708-'4.  '  IbiJ.,  1712.  '  lliiA,  1712, 1721, 1722. 
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^tioQ  of  the  Gospel.  Tlicy  were  hnrd- working  men,  who  taujjbt 
schools,  nnd  labored  alao  among  tbe  negroes ;  and  the  reaped  the)'  in- 
spired is  shown  hy  the  funds  bi}<)ueathed  to  tiiein  by  benevolenl  pcr- 
Kons  for  eOucatioiinl  and  religious  purpoecs.  A  general  spirit  uf  tol- 
eration prevailed  after  the  early  conflicts,  and  its  good  effects  wore 
seen  in  the  spread  of  religion,  and  in  the  high  chaiacter  of  the  inin- 
iatry. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centnvy  Governor  Glen  eatiraated 
the  members  of  (lie  Established  Church  as  forming  nearly  one-half 
the  population  ;  but  this  is  probably  an  official  exag^emtiun,  and  there 
can  bo  iittio  (luestion  that  the  dissenting  sects  were  mnch  the  most 
niimerons.  In  Charleston  the  Established  Chnrch  had  two  handsome 
brick  churches,  while  there  were  six  meeting-houses  of  dissenting  sects, 
besides  an  assembly  of  Qoakers  and  another  of  Jews,  In  the  year 
1749  the  ministers  were  paid  by  the  Assembly,  but  there  were  sis- 
teen  parishes,  an<l  tliese  notoriously  incomplete.  The  State  Church 
ims,  in  fiu't,  lull  a  small  sect,  controlling  probably  not  a  fifth  of  the 
population.  The  largest  dissenting  sect  was  the  Presbyterian,  sup- 
ported by  the  Scoteli-Irish  immigration.  The  Quakers,  who  played 
an  important  part  at  the  hej;inning,  graJnally  dwindled,  and  finally 
became  extinct,  owing  to  their  disowning  slave-owners,  and  to  their 
courageous  opposition  to  slavery.  The  clergy  of  the  Established 
Chnrch,  differing  widely  from  those  of  Vii^inia  and  Maryland  in  their 
zeal,  character,  and  steady  work,  were  no  less  distinct  in  their  politics. 
Not  one-quarter  of  the  Virginian  or  Maryland  ministers  espoused  the 
patriot  side,  but  were  almost  all  bitter  Tories;  while  in  South  Carolina 
the  case  was  exactly  reversed,  nnd  her  excellent  ministers,  as  a  rule, 
sided  with  the  opposition  to  England.  They  thus  retained  their  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  prcscn'cd  their  organization 
through  the  Kevolulion.  The  clci^y  of  all  sects  in  South  Carolina 
formed  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  learned  class;  their  position  in 
society  was  respectable ;  and  they  confined  themselves  to  their  pro- 
fessional duties,  leaving  to  laymen  the  conduct  of  pleasure  and  busi- 

Thc  early  government  was  under  the  charter  of  Charles  II.,  and 
nominally,at  least,  in  conformity  with  the  famous  constitutions  drawn 

'  For  this  nccnunt  ui  Church  nnd  secis  in  South  Carotin  a.  see  Doe.  relsling  to 
SonthCaro1inii,Wcston,Glcn'sRepSit,  p]).  80,  ITS;  Dc  Itmhm.  ibid.,p.  178;  Mills, 
p.  216  ;  Glen's  Duscripllon,  p.  18  ;  Mis^limarlcs  t<ont  to  Carolina,  Humphreja,  in 
Currolt,  iL  ;  U'Neall,  Atiuala  uf  Xunburv,  p.  3^, 
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by  Shaftesbury.  The  role  of  the  proprietaries  was  generally  bad  and 
anpopular.  At  one  time  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  a  law  to  pun- 
ish any  one  speaking  against  the  lords  proprietary ;'  but  tbe  bad  gov- 
ernment went  on,  the  people  became  more  and  more  discontented, 
and  remonstrated  more  and  more  frequently.'  At  last  tbe  colony 
was  turned  over  to  the  King,  and  the  government  assumed  the  fonn 
nsnal  in  the  Crown  proTinccs.  It  consisted  of  a  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil of  twelve,  constituting  the  Upper  House,  appointed  by  the  King, 
and  an  Assembly,  chosen  by  the  people.  The  Governor  was  much 
]esa  powerful  than  was  commonly  the  case;  and  although  Glen,  who 
held  the  office,  wished  for  more  power,  he  felt  obliged  to  confess  that 
on  general  grounds  it  was  very  well  as  it  was.  Tbe  Governor,  of 
course,  represented  tbe  Crown,  and  could  convoke,  prorogue,  and  di»- 
solve  the  Assembly.  He  also  bad  tbe  power  of  reprieve,  until  instruc- 
tions could  be  received  in  the  case  from  England.  His  weakness  was 
dae  to  his  slender  patronage,  which  extended  only  to  justices  of  the 
peace  and  officers  of  the  militia.  The  important  offices  were  granted 
by  the  Crown,  and  included,  besides  the  Council,  the  judiciary,  the 
sceretary  of  the  province,  the  attorney,  and  the  surveyor-general,  and 
some  lesser  but  more  lucrative  offices,  such  as  the  provost  marshal 
and  clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Fleas — sinecures  held  at  one  time  by  the 
dramatist,  Richard  Cumberland,  who  made  various  attempts  to  capi- 
talize them  by  sale  to  the  Assembly, 

The  Assembly  was  chosen  by  the  freeholders  voting  by  ballot,  and 
tbe  members  were  required  to  own  live  hundred  acres  of  land  and  ten 
slaves,  or  be  worth  one  thousand  pounds  in  land,  bouses,  and  other 
property.  They  represented  the  parishes  in  theory  according  to  a 
proportional  system,  but  the  parishes  were  very  unequally  divided; 
some  towns  which  were  entitled  to  representation  had  none;  and  the 
Charleston  precinct  returned  a  majority  of  the  delegates,  and  absorb- 
ed the  lion's  share  of  the  political  power.  The  Assembly  held  the 
pnrae-strings,  and  possessed  the  patronage  of  all  the  financial  offices, 
such  as  the  public  treasurer,  the  county  controllers,  the  powder  re- 
ceiver, and  Indian  commissioner.' 

Revenue  was  raised  chiefly  from  general  duties  on  everything  but 
the  manufactures  of  Great  Biitain,  and  from  exported  deer-skins. 

'  Giimke,  1S91.  *  Party  Tymnny  in  CsroliDa,  1T05, 

'  In  regard  to  orgsnUation  of  govennncnt,  ace  Doc.  relating  to  South  Carolina ; 

Glen's  Bei>ort,tip,80,105, 127;  Griinke,  1721 ;  Uilligan's  Ac«)unt,]7e3, Carroll, 

u.,  469. 
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There  was  iilso  n  direct  tax  on  realty  and  personalty.    TUo  quit-rent^  | 
when  they  could  be  collected,  wera  paid  to  the  Crown,  to  which  the 
duties  on  imported  negroes  and  liijiiors  were  tikcn-ise  gmntcd  \>j  tba   . 
Assembly.    The  salaries  and  ordinary  expense*  of  govorntncnt  absorb- 
ed the  revenue;  bnt  both  were  iaatgnificarit,  and  taxnlion  wns,  as  K 
rule,  very  light  and  little  felt.' 

The  judiciary  was  arranged  in  a  rough  way  upon  tlio  English 
model,  but  without  any  attention  to  legal  acqairementa  on  the  part  of 
the  judges.  There  was  a  court  of  chancery,  conwsting  of  the  Oovcrn- 
or  and  Council,  and  an  admiralty  court,  appointed  by  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  Admiralty.  There  was  also  a  court  of  common  plca% 
bolding  quarter-sessions  in  the  di&trictn,  and  sitting  once  a,  year  as  a 
court  of  oyer  and  lermiDer.  The  judges  of  this  court  were  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  transacted  mas>t  of  the  legal  business  of  the  col-  _ 
ony,  sitting  in  Charleston  exclusively  until  within  a  few  yean  of  1 
the  Revolution.  There  were  also  small  county  or  justices'  courts, 
to  try  petty  causes,  and  attend  to  the  punishment  of  slaves  and  sei^ 
vants.  These  inferior  courts  meted  out  justice  in  a  very  rough  fash- 
ion, it  is  said,  especially  in  the  back  districts.  The  power  of  punish- 
ment for  contempt  appears  to  have  been  freely  exercised,  and  a  fine 
of  five  pounds  inflicted  upon  the  judge  and  county  attorney  for  a  per- 
sonal encounter  in  the  court-room  gives  a  curious  idea  of  the  back- 
woods administration  of  justiee.' 

The  common  law  prevailed,  and  at  an  early  day  an  act  was  passed 
for  the  Habeas  Corpus,  and  certain  English  statutes,  beginning  with 
Magna  Charta,  were  declared  to  be  in  force  by  the  Assembly.  The 
criminal  laws  were  very  severe,  and  crime  was  on  the  increase,  owing 
chiefly,  in  all  probability,  to  the  savage  ignorance  of  the  negroes. 
Criminals  were  punished  in  the  simple  fashion  of  the  day — by  whip- 
ping, stocks,  and  pillory — and  any  form  of  restraint,  indeed,  was  prob- 
ably out  of  the  question,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  stories  of  the 
prisoners  breaking  out  of  the  court-room  and  fighting  in  the  yard.' 

There  was  mnch  litigation ;  and  as  the  administration  of  justice  was 
centred  at  Charleston,  a  good  class  of  lawyers  began  to  grow  up  in 
the  years  preceding  the  Revolution,  and  the  profession  was  both  rc- 


'  Gleii'fl  Report,  p.  1)8;  GrimkcHSl;  Glen's  Description. 
'  Snivtli,  i.,  2iirt,207;  Gleirs  Rtport,  p.  80;  De  Itrahm,  p.  178;  MlUi,  p.  192; 
Grimbe,  1721, 1736;  O'Xeall.Annals  of  N'ewl)ur,v,  p.  18. 
'  Griinlie,  1712;  Rochetuucauld, L, GS3, 563 ;  U'.Vcall,p.  IS. 
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sp«ctable  and  promising,  although  still  numerically  small.'  Other  pro- 
fessions fared  less  well  than  those  of  law  and  divinity.  AVc  hear  of 
no  physiciaDS,  and  the  practice  of  medicine  nas  probably,  for  the  most 
part,  in  rude  and  nnskille<l  hands.  There  was  no  navy  and  no  regu- 
lar army ;  but,  owing  to  the  dread  of  negro  insurrection,  the  militia, 
numbering  eight  thonsand,  were  efficient,  well-drilled,  and  well-armed.' 

The  occupations  of  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  were  agricult- 
ural. Almost  all  the  whites  were  planters  or  farmers.  The  country 
was  roughly  but  effectually  cleared  by  cutting  or  burning  the  trees, 
the  former  being  the  most  common  and  profitable,  as  the  lumber  was  . 
exported.  The  chief  product  was  rice,  introduced  about  the  year 
1694.  Its  cultivation  rapidly  increased,  owing  to  the  great  profits — 
one  slave  raising  more  than  liis  own  value  in  a  year;  but  by  the 
middle  of  the  century  the  staple  was  over  -  planted,  the  zenith  of 
great  prosperity  had  passed,  and  low  prices  ruled.  The  loss  of  in- 
come thus  occasioned  was  made  good  at  the  time,  however,  by  the 
introduction  of  indigo,  which  soon  nearly  equalled  rice  in  value  and 
importance.  Com  and  cotton  were  also  raised  in  large  quantities,  and 
cattle  multiplied  with  great  rapidity.  Many  planters  had  herds  of  two 
or  three  thousand  head,  which  ran  wild,  and  were  penned  and  counted 
vearly ;  and  owing  to  this  inexpensive  mode  of  grazing,  lai^e  quan- 
tities of  beef  were  exported  with  great  profit  to  the  West  Indies.' 

The  prosperity  consequent  upon  these  productions  was  of  late  date. 
Under  the  rule  of  the  proprietaries,  not  only  the  evils  incident  to  a 
new  settlement — such  as  disease,  fires,  and  Indian  wars — had  to  be 
encountered,  but  the  wretched  and  corrupt  condition  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  nolent  and  factious  divisions  of  party,  as  well  as  the 
pirates,  who  infested  the  coast  and  ruined  trade,  and  were  connived 
at  by  government  officials,  retarded  all  progress.  Yet  even  then  those 
of  the  colonists  who  were  not  given  up  to  dissipation  rapidly  accn- 
molated  property.*  After  the  establishment  of  the  firm  and  well-or- 
dered royal  government,  rapid  growth  and  prosperity  ensued,     Tlie 

<  Rocfaefonc&uid,  L,  ES3. 

*  De  BnJun,  Doc.  relating  to  South  Carolina,  Weston ;  Pr.  UiltigiiD's  Accoant 
of  SouUi  Carolina,  Carroll,  ii,,  46n. 

*  Smylh.iL, 68, 70,78, 7B;  Doc.  relating  to  South  Ciiro] inn, Glen's  Report;  De 
Brahm,  ibid. ;  Mills,  p.  IflOj  Glcu'a  Description,  p.  SS;  Stephens's  Journal,  ii.,  129. 

*  Purry's  Accoant  of  South  Carolina,  Camjll,  ii.,  138 ;  Proeeedings  at  South 
Carolina  in  171D, ibid.,  p.  US;  Mills,  p.  160;  Giimke,  I66'i,  1703;  Archdalc's  De- 
KriptioD  o(  Carolina,  Carroll,  it. 
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pirntos  were  broken  up,  nnd  the  rice  trade  bcgnn.  In  tlic  decade  from  I 
1730  to  IT40  exports  and  imports  doubled;  nnd,  althougU  there  n 
some  falling  off  after  the  decline  in  rice  set  in,  they  amooiited  at  the  i 
period  of  the  Revolution  to  eix  or  seven  hundred  thousaiid  pounds  no- 
nually,  and  employed  between  one  liundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred 
vessels.  Much  of  this  was  due  to  the  better  system  of  trade  in  South 
Carolina  than  in  the  other  mcinbers  of  the  southern  group.  Some  few 
planters  attempted  to  save  money  by  exporting  directly  ;  but  the  grest 
majority  sold  their  producta  to  the  Charleston  merchants,  who  sliippod 
them  to  England,  the  northern  colonics,  Europe,  and  tlie  West  Indiei 
This  made  trade  much  sounder  titan  in  Yii^inia  and  Maryland,  hnt  did 
not  rid  South  Carolina  of  the  evils  of  depreciated  currency — dating  | 
back  to  Quei^n  Anne's  wars — or  of  the  total  lack  of  indnstries.  Not 
only  every  luxury  and  every  manufaetured  article  was  brought  from 
England,  but  even  objects  of  prime  necessity  were  imported.  During 
alarge  part  of  the  colonial  period  tbe  province  was  dependent  on  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  for  flour  nnd  bacon.  Every  form  of  skilled 
labor  was  high-priced,  and  mechanics  were  in  great  demand ;  and  the 
carrying  trade  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  British  nnd  New  England 
merchants.  There  were,  in  fact,  absolutely  no  industries  of  any  kind, 
except  those  of  agricullure  and  a  profitable  traffic  with  the  Indians, 
carried  on  by  the  Cliarleston  merchants,  who  transported  their  goods 
to  tlie  West  on  pack-horses.'  These  merchants,  who  did  so  much  for 
the  well-being  of  the  state,  were  generally  rich  men,  who  did  not  spec- 
ulate, but  bought  from  the  planters,  nnd  carried  on  a  strictly  legiti- 
mate trade*  Yet  they  were  regarded  as  an  inferior  class  by  the 
planters,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  absolutely  con- 
trolled the  state,'  There  were,  indeed,  but  two  classes  in  South  Car- 
olina— the  planters  and  the  slaves — forming  as  pure  and  despotic  an 
aristocracy  as  could  well  bo  imagined.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Scotch  Highlanders,  who  farmed  in  the  back  districts,  small  landhold- 
ers and  poor  whites  were  few  in  number,  and  the  indented  servants 
were  not  numerous. 

'  Smyth,  i.,  208 ;  ii.,  63,  Ofi,  '0,  84,  BS ;  Doc.  relating  to  South  Carolina,  Glen, 
pi>.Tl,82,10O;  Dc  Bruhm,  ibid. ;  Mills,  p.  160;  Grimke,  1T21,  IT4S,  ITBS;  Glen's 
Description,  for  account  ot  currency,  and  also,  p.  8(1,  for  labor ;  Purrj's  Account, 
Carroll,  ii. ;  Procwilinga  of  South  Carolina,  1719,  ibid.,  p.  146,  as  to  frauds  io 
currency  ;  also  Von  Keek's  Journal.  1 7-'i3,  and  Boliius. 

■  Rochefoucauld,  i.,  j7?  ;  Glen's  Doscilption,  p.  T8,  and  suniiaary  of  occupations. 

■  IliiJ.,ii,,  na. 
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Tlic  condition  of  this  lost  class  did  not  differ  essentially  from  tliat 
in  Uie  other  colonies.  They  were  generally  "redoniptionere,"  who 
paid  tlieir  passage  to  America  by  selling  tlicinselves  into  service  for 
a  term  of  years.  Their  masters  ncrc  at  liberty  to  whip  them ;  they 
were  punished  with  additional  years  of  servitude  if  they  ran  away  ;  no 
one  could  trade  with  tLcni ;  and  their  travel  was  strictly  limited.  At 
tbe  expiration  of  this  degraded  servitude  they  received  a  certificate 
of  freedom,  and  were  soon  lost  among  tbe  poor  whites  and  small 
farmers.* 

Fnr  more  important  was  the  still  loner  class  of  African  slaves,  Tliey 
greatly  outnumbered  all  other  cleuicnts  of  population,  and  were  the 
foundation  and  support  of  the  whole  industrial  and  economical  sys- 
tem. Tbey  numbered  more  than  one  hundred  thousand,  of  whom 
about  eighty  per  cent  were  employed  on  planlations,  and  the  remain- 
der as  house  servants,  and  in  various  menial  capacities.  They  per- 
formed all  the  hard  work  of  the  colony.  They  cost  about  forty  pounds 
each ;  and  as  they  produced  in  one  year  more  rice  or  indigo  than  suf- 
ficed to  pay  their  entire  value,  the  profit  upon  them  was  very  large, 
and  the  temptation  to  get  all  the  work  possible  out  of  them  very  great. 
The  culture  of  both  rico  and  indigo  was  sickly,  and  this,  joined  to  un- 
remitting toil,  wore  them  down  rapidly,  so  that  they  became  prcma- 
tnrely  ohi  and  shrivelled,  presenting  a  marked  contrast  to  the  alnvcB 
of  Virginia.  The  slave  legislation  of  South  Carolina  resembles,  in  a 
general  way,  that  of  the  northern  colonies;  but  a  close  examination 
reveals  some  very  characteristic  differences.  Mixture  of  races  was 
prevented,  and  the  taint  of  black  blood  rendered  hopeless  by  laws 
making  all  negro,  muhitto,  or  mestizo  children  follow  the  condition 
of  the  mother,  unless  freed  before  the  court.  Slaves  could  be  bap- 
tized, were  not  to  be  beaten  witliout  cause,  and  excessive  punishments 
were  prohibited,  and  the  hours  of  labor  fixed — limitations  which  show 
very  forcibly  the  habits  of  the  masters.  No  slave  could  be  absent 
from  his  plantation  without  a  ticket,  and  any  white  person  was  au- 
thorized to  stop  A  slave,  examine  and  beat  him,  and,  if  he  resisted, 
could  lawfully  kill  him.  All  persons  were  empowered  to  disperse 
meetings  of  blacks,  and  those  hurt  in  the  common  cause — the  pursuit 
of  fugitive  slaves — were  to  be  rewarded  at  public  expense.  A  justice 
and  two  freeholders  could  try  a  slave  for  an}'  ofEencc,  and,  against 
slaves  and  free  negroes,  the  evidence  of  other  slaves  and  of  Indians  was 
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admissible.  Heavy  pcndtiea  were  exacted  from  tliem  for  all  cnniG>| 
mid  especially  for  conspiracy.  They  could  neither  buy,  nor  sell,  nor 
hire  horses,  nor  travel  in  companies  of  more  than  seven,  and  ncro 
forbidden  to  team  to  write.  The  wilful  murder  of  n  stave  waa  expiated 
by  a  liuc  of  seven  hundred  pounds,  and  manslaughter  by  one  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty.  Those  who  harbored  fugitives  were  heavily  fined; 
while  enticing  a  slave  away  was  until  a  late  period  of  the  colony, 
punished  by  death,  wliich  rfmslncd  the  penalty  for  stealing  ihcm. 
No  planter  was  allowed  to  lenve  liis  pluntalion  except  in  char^  of  s 
white,  and  the  law  required  that  slaves  should  never  he  left  alone. 
AH  whites  were  obliged  to  go  armed  to  church,  and  patrols  from  the 
militia  were  constantly  on  duty  to  search  for  arms,  and  give  all  stray 
negroes  whom  they  met  twenty  lashes.'  This  legislation  shows  in 
every  Hac  the  atmosphere  of  terror  in  which  the  planters  lived,  and 
there  is  a  careful  ferocity  and  well-planned  barbarity  which  is  wholly 
wanting  to  the  northward.  But  the  grounds  for  this  fca^inspired 
code  were  only  too  real,  The  ntgroea  were  hopelessly  degmded. 
They  were  rarely  hajitized  or  married,  but  lived,  like  animals,  in  a 
state  of  promiscuous  intercourse.  After  sis  days  of  incessant  labor 
for  their  mastei-s,  they  were  permitted  on  the  seventh  to  work  for 
themselves.  Their  condition,  therefore,  was  one  of  almost  complete 
barbarism,  and  they  retained  some  of  the  savage  bravery  and  inde- 
pendence which  a  kinder  dispensation  had  almost  obliterated  In  their 
A'irginian  brethren.  The  planters  were  always  haunted  by  the  dread 
of  a  West  Indian  rising  and  m.'issacre.  Combinations  and  conspiracies 
were  constant  sources  of  anxiety.  It  was  believed  that  the  slaves 
were  ever  ready  to  run  away  and  form  frontier  communities,  which 
would  menace  llic  safety  of  the  province,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
negroes  were  dangerous,  discontented,  hated  the  whites,  and  were 
always  ripe  for  revolt.  InsuiTections,  involving  more  or  less  blood- 
shed, did,  in  fact,  break  out  during  the  eighteenth  century.*  In  South 
Carolina,  too,  there  was  none  of  the  distinction  between  theory  and 
practice  wliich  prevailed  elsewhere.  The  slaves  were  harshly  and 
cruelly  treated,  and  grievously  overworked,  A  clergyman  who  vent- 
ured to  preach  in  regard  to  the  savage  treatment  of  the  slaves  was 

1  Grimko,171-i,n4<\174S,174lJ,1751,17J4.  Tlicro  is  a  Bummarv  of  this  I^U- 
tation  in  Rofhc^foucniili),  i.,  6G4. 

'  As  \o  slavery  in  Sauih  Carolina,  see  Smvtli,  i.,  20S ;  ii.,  6B,  70;  Doc.  relating 
to  South  Carolina,  (ilfn's  Report ;  De  Brahm,  ibid. ;  Milligan,  Carroll,  il.,  465 ;  Von 
Rvcli's  Journal ;  Itolzlus's  Journal;  Sleplicns'e  Journal,!., 399;  il,  129. 
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sharply  reproved  by  his  congregntion.  "Sir,"  they  saki,  "we  pay 
you  a  genteel  salary  to  read  to  us  the  prayers  of  the  liturgy,  and  to 
explain  to  us  such  parts  of  the  Gospel  as  the  rule  of  the  Church  di- 
rects; but  we  do  not  want  you  to  teach  us  what  to  do  with  our 
blacks."  The  unlucky  pastor  whs  completely  silenced.*  A  traveller 
records  the  spectacle  of  a  negro  exposed  alive  in  a  cage  to  die  of  hun- 
ger and  thirst.  The  miserable  wretch  was  torn  by  birds,  and  his  eyes 
had  been  picked  out.  Ilis  crime  was  the  murder  of  an  overseer,  and 
the  argument  in  favor  of  this  ghastly  puuisbntcnt  was  the  defence  of 
society,'  Such  extreme  barbarity  was  probably  not  common,  but  it 
vividly  illustrates  the  state  of  a  society  which  required  such  a  defence. 

The  planters  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  such  a  slavery,  and  sustain- 
ed it,  were  not  only  an  overwhelming  majority  among  the  whites,  but 
practically  owned  and  governed  the  province.  Approaching  thera  as 
masters,  we  see  the  worst  side  of  South  Carolinian  society,  but  we 
also  clearly  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  was  an  aristocracy  of  the  most 
marked  kind.  Lords  and  slaves  formed  the  community.  The  former 
maintained  an  anxious  and  grinding  despotism,  and  were,  as  a  class, 
brave,  impcrions,  hot-tempered,  and  too  often  fierce  and  cruel. 

The  plantations  were,  as  elsewhere,  scattered  through  the  forests 
and  along  the  banks  of  rivers ;  but  the  planters  did  not  live  on  their 
estates  unless  they  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charleston,  but  left 
them  in  charge  of  overseers.  They  all  had  houses  in  Charleston,  and 
there  the  whole  life  of  the  colony  —  social,  political,  legal,  and  com- 
mercial— centred.  The  town  stood  low,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Coo- 
per and  Ashley  rivers,  and  contained,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolntion, 
rather  more  than  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  The  streets  were  well 
lud  ont,although  nnpaved  and  sandy;  and  the  public  buildings  and 
churches  were  handsome  for  the  time,  with  some  architectural  prcten- 
Mona.  The  hoases  were  nearly  all  of  brick,  with  broad  verandat;,  and 
contrived  always  with  a  view  to  mitigate  the  intense  heat.  Although 
the  population  seems  small  to  modern  notions  of  cities,  it  was  by  no 
means  so  insignificant  in  the  eighteenth  ceutary ;  and  the  peculiar 
structure  of  society  made  the  wealthy  and  fashionable  classes  much 
more  numerous  proportionally  than  they  ever  would  be  in  a  northern 
or  in  an  English  town  of  the  same  size.  All  labor  was  performed  ex- 
clnsively  by  negroes,  who  formed  half  the  population ;  while  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  shopkeepers,  were 

1  CriT«c(Bar,p.aS4.  *  lbii].,p.S31. 
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'J'lic  nccjro  liiits,  of  course  clustered  about  the  house,  ga 
villao^c-like  look;  but  tliere  were  liandsonic  gardens  and 
sliowinix  the  effects  of  a  close  contact  Avith  societv,  instea* 
L^^inian  isolation.^  The  town  produced  the  same  effect  u 
for  travel.  Although  the  roads  were  often  sand}^  and 
were  well  laid  out.  Causeways  were  built  over  marshes 
roads  were  as  good  as  those  built  by  the  public.  This  y 
of  the  great  roads  leading  north  and  south,  and  of  those  : 
ton  and  the  sea-coast.  In  the  interior  travel  was  difS 
roads  little  more  than  woodland  paths.* 

Many  planters  lived  in  Charleston  all  the  year  roand 
them,  as  well  as  many  invalids  from  the  West  Indies,  gi 
in  summer,  for  the  relief  afforded  by  the  sea-breeze.*    1 
social  contact  and  town  life  had  of  course  a  marked 
South  Carolinians  were  at  bottom  the  same  country  j 
those  of  Virginia ;  but  they  were  more  polished,  more 
world,  and  more  refined  in  manners  and  habits  of  life. 
the  gayety  of  a  fashionable  watering-place  in  Charlestoi 
assemblies  were  held  every  fortnight,  with  *'  a  brilliant 
of  well-dressed  women,  besides  frequent  dinners,  balls,  s 
and  amateur  concerts.     There  was  also  '^a  genteel  play 
tolerable  set  of  actors."     In  summer  no  amusements  ' 
and  driving  were  possible ;  but  in  winter  there  were  i 
every  description,  such  as  fox-hunting  and  horse-racing, : 
and  bull  baiting,  and  entertainments  described  in  the  la 
ludes  and  common  plays."     Nothing  began  until  after  f 
temoon  ;  and  besides  the  more  innocent  pleasures  just 
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The  men  led  a  rather  wild  and  dissipated  life,  and  drank  deeply — 
an  intern pcrsncc  whicb  in  tliat  climate  carried  them  ofi  very  early,  and 
their  mortality  was  so  marked,  that  the  women,  who  contented  tbem- 
selves  with  the  brackish  water  of  the  coast,  always  married  two  or  three 
times.  These  fortonatc  ladies  were  much  in  society,  but  modest,  at- 
tractive, and  accomplisbed.  Many  of  them  ployed  upon  the  harp,  and 
sang  well.  The  climate  caused  them  to  fade  early  ;  and  it  ia  said  they 
looked  old  at  thirty.'  The  life  of  both  sexes  was  one  of  greater  lux- 
ury than  in  any  other  Anicricau  colony,  and  was  sensnal,  self-indul- 
gent, and  indolent.  Women  never  walked,  and  men  but  rarely.  No 
family  had  less  than  twenty  slaves  as  house  -  servants,  and  extrava- 
gance, although  there  were  few  very  large  fortunes,  was  the  rule.  AH 
bad  handsome  equipages  nnd  horses,  and  kept  open  house.  They 
were  extremely  hospitable,  and  the  negroes  were  dii-ectcd  in  the  coun- 
try to  ask  in  any  passing  stranger.  Tlic  effect  of  slavery  and  of  the 
warm  climate  was  perceptible  in  the  slovenliness  which  showed  itself 
even  in  the  most  extensive  establishmenta ;  but  the  general  eharacter- 
istics  were  luxury  and  comfort.' 

In  the  back  country  life  was  mucli  ruder,  and  the  people  of  a  lower 
class ;  bnt  except  near  Cape  Fear,  where  the  inhabitants,  after  the 
North  Carolina  fashion,  avoided  taxes  and  quit-rentf,  hiw  and  order 
prevailed,  although  the  planters  usually  ruled  with  a  high  hand. 
Thanks  to  the  absence  of  freed  sen'ants  and  poor  whites,  there  was 
little  or  no  poverty.  All  who  were  not  rich  planters  were  small  and 
self-snpporting  farmers  and  Indian  traders  or  hunters.' 

General  education  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist  even  after  the  Rcv- 
olntion;  there  were  no  free  and  scarcely  any  paid  schools,  and  there 
was  no  college.  The  very  excellent  clei^  did  what  they  could  to 
remedy  the  prevailing  ignorance,  even  among  the  blacks,  and  both 
they  and  laymen  left  bequests  for  the  foundation  of  schools.  But  this 
general  illiteracy  did  not  obtain  among  the  numerons  and  powerful 
body  of  planters.*    The  sons  of  the  rich  were  all  educated  in  Europe, 

■  Smvlh,  ii.,  M  ;  Ct^tccsut,  p.  2U ;  HiUigsn,  Carroll,  il,  463  ;  Tiirry,  ib1<l..  p.  178. 

*  Smjtfa,  ii.,  B3 -,  Glen's  Ansver?,  p.  S2  ;  Uitligan,  Cikrroll,  ii.,  4tiS;  Memoii'S  of 
Elk>n&h  Watson ;  Rochcfoucautd,  i.,  S.^S,B74,B91 ;  Dc  Brahm,  |>.  KB. 

*  Smyth, L,  SOS;  ii.,  BO;  Gten's  Answers, p.  AT;  O'KcatI, Annula  of  Kewbur}', 
p.  18. 

*  Uills'a  StatisUcs  of  South  Carolina,  p.  210;  Milligan,  Carroll,  ii.,  405  ;  O'Neal), 
i;eDerallj, and  eapeinall;,  pp.8S,lll,249;  Anderson's  U lei.  Col.  Cliurc]i,iii.,488; 
Bo<ibe(biKiv1d,L,eB0.     - 


of  WliittfieM,  ;ind  a  fuw  Hcrmons  found  tlieir  way  into  pi 
wiis  all.  Iiitulli^ctiml  dcvolopinent,  except  in  politics  a 
ii.it  go  farlluT  in  Soiitli  Caruliiiu  llian  in  tlic  other  soutl 
In  nil  coniu'OU'il  "itli  tlio-io  ttto  siilijctts  of  politics  ai 
there  naa  no  tack  of  acnteucss  and  expc'riencc,  nor  of  lov 
dence.  The  utter  dependence  botU  in  exports  and  impor 
Carolina  closer  to  England  than  the  other  provinces,  a 
was  seen  in  the  active  existence  of  a  powerful  and  bitt« 
when  tbc  Itcvotution  cnme.  But  the  stronger  niid  l>c 
planters  adopted  the  patriot  canse,  and  carried  the  State  ■ 
tlio  stress  of  war.  We  find  in  South  Carolina  that  tho  i 
itiea  pcrceptihlc  in  Vii^iuia  have  wholly  disappeared,  wbil« 
ern  elements  have  been  intensified.  Her  closo  slave-ho 
racy  produced  many  leaders  of  ability,  who  rendered  gn 
ttie  cause  of  the  united  colonics,  and  aFtcrward  gave  their 
position  in  the  country,  and  a  place  second  only  to  that 
the  Bontbcrn  grotip. 
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Chaptei:  IX. 

GEORGIA  FROU  1732  TO  17SS. 

TuE  settlement  of  Soalh  Cnrolino,  and  tlie  danger  to  vrhich  tbc  In- 
habitants were  exposed  of  incarsions  from  the  Spaniards  and  Indians, 
drew  early  attention  to  the  fertiio  region  lying  between  the  Savannah 
River  and  the  boundaries  of  Florida.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  to 
occupy  this  territory  nntil  after  the  Carolinas  had  formally  passed  into 
tbc  possession  of  the  Crown,  and  that  portion  of  the  new  provinces 
vhich  afterward  became  Georgia  was  retained  by  the  King  when  the 
governments  of  the  Carolinas  were  settled. 

The  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  was  from  the  time  of  its 
discovery  the  6eld  for  many  experiments.  Some  were  Vtopias  de- 
signed for  the  regeneration  of  mankind,  wbieh  never  got  farther  than 
the  paper  od  which  they  were  described,  wliilc  others  failed  when  put 
to  tlie  hard  tests  of  life  in  a  new  country.  Even  the  colonies  actually 
founded  present  every  variety  of  origin  and  motive,  from  tbc  highest 
and  most  far-reaching  purposes  of  politics  and  religion  to  the  small 
beginnings  of  posts  for  the  better  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade.  Among 
all  these,  Georgia  was  the  only  one  to  owe  its  foundation  to  charity. 
Tbc  benevolent  scheme,  out  of  which  a  state  was  finally  developed, 
would  bo  dull  enough  historically,  were  it  not  for  one  or  two  of  the 
principal  personages  who  figured  in  the  history  of  the  youngest  of  the 
American  colonies. 

Among  those  who  led  the  English  race  into  tbc  wilds  of  North 
America,  and  who  there  won  noble  places  In  the  world's  records  as 
founders  of  states  and  of  a  nation,  were  many  strong  men  of  striking 
cbaracter  and  marked  ability.  In  this  goodly  company  there  is  hard- 
ly one  who  is  more  conspicuous  or  more  interesting  than  the  gallant 
soldier  who  founded  Georgia.  Some  of  them  may  have  been  actuated 
by  more  important  principles  of  politics  or  I'cligion ;  but  there  is  not 
one  who  displayed  greater  devotion  to  duty  or  greater  un selfishness, 
or  to  whom  any  colony  from  its  inception  owed  more  than  Georgia 
did  to  James  Oglethorpe. 


Tory ;  but  liis  loyalty  to  the  reigning  house  was  unstf 
j)rovcd  iiis  devotion  by  his  service  against  the  Pretend 
live."     r>orn  iust  at  the  close  of  the  reij^n  of  Jai 
tliorpc  entered  the  army  at  an  early  a^e.     He  serv 
borough  in  the  Low  Countries,  was  with  Peterborough 
embassy,  and  then,  as  aide-de-camp  to  Prince  Eugene, ' 
all  the  battles  fought  by  that  commaDder  with  the  Tc 
present  at  Petrawardin  and  the  siege  of  Belgrade, 
extending  to  1785,  daring  which  his  powers  of  mind 
mained  unimpaired,  connects  bim  with  every  period  of  t 
century.    An  ofScer  with  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  th* 
Atterbury,  and  immortalized  in  the  familiar  lines  of  I 
ings  are  also  recorded  by  Boswell,  he  was  the  friend  of 
sneered  at  by  Walpole,  after  his  death,  for  not  living  1 
even  united  to  our  own  times  by  bis  appearance  in  the 
uel  Rogers,  to  whom  he  described  the  days  when  he  hi 
in  what*  is  now  Conduit  Street  in  London.     Such  a  lii 
career  deserve  a  better  relation  than  scanty  materials  ha 
but  even  with  what  remains,  the  brave  soldier,  and  the  h< 
kind-hearted  gentleman,  stands  out  clearly ;  and  in  the 
of  Greorgia  there  is  an  abundance  of  information  which 
not  only  as  a  soldier,  but  as  a  strong  leader  and  wise 
That  Oglethorpe  made  mistakes  is  not  only  probable,  bi 
ble ;  for,  in  addition  to  all  that  may  be  set  down  to  h 
ty  under  diflScult  circumstances,  was  the  fact  that  he 
under  an  impracticable  system,  and  to  further  a  generc 
bly  impossible  experiment.    Yet,  after  every  deduction  1: 
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at  last  drawn  to  the  condition  of  tlie  debtors'  prisons.  He  obUincd 
the  appointment  of  a  spccinl  committee,  and  their  invcstiga- 
tioDS  brought  to  light  a  state  of  affairs  which  was  simply  frigbt- 
fal.  Frosecotions  and  legislation  followed ;  but  Ogletliorpe,  not  sat- 
isfied vith  this,  deriscd  a  scbcme  for  settling  members  of  the  debtor 
class  in  America,  in  the  hope  of  gi^iing  these  unfortunates  an  oppor- 
tunity to  redeem  their  past,  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  England 
from  tlie  burden  of  their  support.  An  association  was  formed,  with 
a  Board  of  Trustees,  to  serve  without  pay,  and  was  Incorporated  for 
twenty-one  years  under  a  charter  giving  them  all  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Savannah  and  the  Altaniaha.  Upon  these  Trustees  the 
power  was  conferred  to  raise  money  by  subscription,  govern  and  de- 
fend tbc  colony,  make  laws,  and  establish  courts.  The  liberties,  fran- 
chises, and  immunities  of  citizens  of  Great  Britain  were  guaranteed 
to  the  colonists,  as  well  as  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  except  Papists. 
The  promoters  of  this  benevolent  schema  hoped  to  accomplish  much 
by  their  enterprise.  South  Carolina  was  to  be  protected  by  the  bar- 
rier of  new  settlements;  the  improvident  debtor  was  to  be  convert- 
ed into  a  producing  and  profitable  subject;  other  oppressed  people 
were  to  be  invited  to  this  haven  of  rest  and  prosperity  ;  independent 
settlers  were  to  come  over  and  form  a  class  of  large  landholders, 
and  bring  servants  with  them  ;  Christianity  was  to  be  spread  among 
the  Indians,  and  silk,  wine,  oil,  and  djestuffs  were  to  be  produced, 
which  wonid  vastly  increase  the  wealth  and  aid  the  manufactures 
of  the  mother  country.  With  such  projects,  visionary  though  they 
were,  and  with  free  passage  and  a  gratuity  of  tools  and  lands,  the 
Tnist4?es  had  no  lack  of  volunteers  from  whom  to  choose  colonists. 
Thirty-five  of  the  best  and  soberest  families  were  selected,  and  under 
the  charge  of  Oglethorpe,  who  had  been  made  Governor  and  General, 
with  full  powers  but  no  pay,  they  sailed  from  England  in  November, 
1732, and  reached  Cliarieston  in  the  middle  of  the  follonins; 
January. 
The  emigrants  were  warmly  received  in  South  Carolina,  both  by 
government  and  people ;  and  Oglethorpe  at  once  made  a  journey  to 
the  south  and  selected  a  site  for  the  scttlemeut.  Tbere,  to  a.  chosen 
spot,  a  bluS  overlooking  the  river,  Oglethorpe  brought  his  company 
and  founded  the  future  city  of  Savannah.  Under  his  cneigetic  guid- 
ance rapid  prepress  was  made.  Houses  were  built,  supplies  and  mon- 
ey obtained,  treaties  made  with  the  Indians,  the  town  laid  out  in 
wards  and  tithings,  courts  established,  and  the  land  divided  into  lots. 
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Ample  provision  was  mado  for  defence,  and  Fort  Arg^lo  was  built  on 
tho  Ogccchce  as  an  outlying  post.  Fresh  colonists  nmved,  among 
them  Jews,  to  whom  the  Trnstces  made  objection — the  (imt  indication 
of  tbcir  narrow  vicwb.  Money  was  voted  by  Parliament ;  and  in  the 
following  year  caino  a  ship-load  of  tho  oppressed  and  exiled  Sals- 
burgers,  who,  under  tho  lead  of  C^lethorpe,  founded  another  town, 

to  whieli  they  gave  the  name  of  Ebcnczcr,     Everything  had 

prospered  with  the  new  colony,  and  in  May  Oglethorpe  re- 
turned to  England,  taking  with  him  the  Indian  chief,  TomocIiJchi, 
In  the  folluwi[ig  year  Oglethorpe  returned  at  the  head  of  what  is 

known  as  the  "grand  emigration,"  The  news  of  the  suecess- 
1136?  '^"'  bcginninga  of  the  colony  bad  spread,  and  scttkrB  came  from 

among  the  Salzbui^cra  and  Moravians,  as  well  as  from  Eng- 
land, many  being  of  a  better  class  than  were  tlie  first  beneficiaries  of 
the  Trustees.  In  this  second  emigration,  too,  came  two  more  of  those 
marked  eiiaractera  which  have  given  a  peculiar  pcraontil  interest  and 
animation  to  the  early  history  of  Georgia.  Charles  Wesley  came  out 
as  Oglethorpe's  secretary,  and  John  Wesley  as  missionary  to  the  In- 
dians. The  former  made  trouble  by  slandering  Oglethorpe,  and  by 
injudicioitJt  and  factious  meddling,  while  the  latter  embroiled  the' 
whole  settlement  by  a  love  affair  in  which  he  w.is  disappointed,  and 
by  his  zealous  religions  intolerance.  Tlic  stay  oE  the  brothers  in 
Georgia  was  brief,  however,  and  their  departnrc  was  a  relief  to  the 
colony  in  wliich  they  bad  only  mado  trouble.  Tiicir  doings  and 
sayings,  and  their  contentions,  form  an  interesting  cliapter  in  their 
biographies,  and  relievo  the  monotony  of  the  early  settlement ;  but 
they  had  no  lasting  influence  or  effect,  and  their  sojourn  in  America 
was  to  them  and  to  Georgia  simply  an  episode,  neither  creditable  nor 
important.  John  Wesley  left  the  colony  with  an  indictment  for  libel 
hanging  over  his  bead,  and  vvas  replaced  by  an  cqnally  distingnished 
leader  in  tho  great  religious  movement  of  the  century.  This  waa 
George  Wliilefield,  who  succeeded  far  better  than  bis  predecessor,  and 
did  much  more  as  missionary  and  preacher;  but  he,  too,  came  and 
went  without  leaving  any  enduring  impress. 

Annoying  as  tlic  Wesleys  were,  Oglethorpe  brought  two  far  more 
prolific  sources  of  tronble  than  tho  future  reformers.  Parliament  had 
seen  tit  to  pa-ss  two  acts,  one  excluding  rum,  the  other  slaves,  from 
the  new  colony.  Tlic  theory  of  these  restrictions  was  sound  enough  ; 
but  one  was  in  its  nature  impossible,  and  the  other  was  impracticable, 
not  only  because  South  Carolina  employed  slaves,  but  because  it  was 
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aniversall;  bellevod  that  Georgia  could  not  bo  cultivHted  cxcq)t  by 
negro  labor.  Rdid  came  in  from  tho  neighboring  province  as  freely 
as  ever,  and  erasion  of  the  law  was  added  to  dninkcnness.  Slaves, 
too,  were  smuggled  in  now  and  then,  and  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
formed  a  normal  grievance  and  subject  of  controversy,  which  became 
more  and  more  serious  as  time  went  on. 

Oglethorpe  found  the  colony  much  extended  and  improved,  and 
set  himself  at  once  to  work  with  his  accustomed  enei^y  to  still  fur- 
ther strengthen  and  spread  the  settlements.  Ho  superintended  the 
removal  of  tho  Salzburgers  to  a  new  place,  esteaded  and  confirmed 
the  Indian  treaties,  established  a  trading -post  at  Augusta,  and 
strengthened  the  Scotch  colony  at  Darien.  His  principal  work, 
howerer,  was  to  found  Frcdcrica,  and  establish  there  a  portion  of  his 
new  emigrants.  This  was  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  while 
the  new  settlement  was  in  its  infancy  Oglethorpe  was  in  constant  fear 
of  a  Spanish  attack,  which  would  have  ruined  tho  colony  and  cost 
him  bis  life.  By  a  mixture  of  strategy  and  audacity,  however,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  warding  oS  tho  danger.  He  had  an  indecisive  interview 
with  tho  Spanish  commissioner,  upon  whom  be  Imposed  by  a  show 
of  force,  and  gained  time  to  form  some  defences ;  and  uftcr  settling  a 
?aricty  of  vexations  disputes  at  Savannah,  ho  again  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  order  to  obtain  troops,  for  he  plainly  perceived  that  the  col- 
ony, in  its  weak  state,  would  quickly  fall  before  a  Spanish  invasion. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  be  found  abundance  to  do  in  dealing 
with  the  qnestion  of  the  Indian  trade,  which  had  come  to  an  issue  be- 
tween South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  which  was  mixed  up  with  seiz- 
ares  of  South  Carolina  rum  by  the  Savannah  magistrates.  He  had 
also  to  repel  tho  calumnies  spread  against  him  by  opponents  in  tho 
colony,and  settle  the  difficulties  raised  by  the  Weslcys.  He  steadily 
persevered,  too,  in  bis  main  purpose  of  procuring  aid  to  defend  the  col- 
ony, and  was  appointed  General  for  Georgia  by  the  King,  and  given 
authority  to  raise  a  regiment.  This  he  at  once  proceeded  to  do,  and, 
besides  some  regular  troops  sent  from  Gibraltar,  he  raised  a  force  of 
siic  hundred  men,  with  which  he  returned  to  Geoi^ia.  These 
troops  were  allowed  to  take  their  families,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  settle  in  the  province,  and  there  were,  besides  a  number  of 
officers,  young  volunteers  of  good  family. 

These  re-enforcements  came  none  too  soon,  for  the  relations  be- 
tween England  and  Spain  had  become  very  strained,  and  a  rupture 
was  imminent    Oglethorpe  immediately  strengthened  bis  posts  ev- 
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Ills  most  imporiani  aci,  nowevcr,  was  :i  msil  lu  mc  v^re 
okccs.  lie  succeeded  in  checking  Spanish  intrigues,  a 
great  influence  over  these  tribes,  which  he  never  lost,  a 
tliem  firnilv  to  the  Eiio-Hsli  alliance.  The  next  effort  of 
was  to  stir  up  a  negro  insurrection  in  South  Carolina 
very  formidable,  but  was  finally  put  down  by  the  ex 
government,  and  by  Oglethorpe's  activity  in  stopping 
This  attack  and  the  murders  of  soldiers  at  ontlying  p< 
the  news  from  England,  decided  Oglethorpe  thai 
come  for  energetic  measures,  and  he  according] 
emn  declaration  of  war  at  Savannah. 

The  winter  passed  in  raising  and  disposing  troops,  p 
summoning  Indians,  and  in  an  occasional  incursion  inl 
in  the  spring  Admiral  Vernon  appeared  with  the  Eoglit 
ships  were  detached,  and  a  combined  attack  was  road 
thorpe  on  St.  Augustine.  After  a  few  slight  sacoes 
went  wrong ;  the  Indians  deserted,  some  of  the  troop 
ships  got  in  and  relieved  the  town,  and  Oglethorpe 
withdraw,  and  bear  the  loud  censure  of  the  nai 
of  the  South  Carolinians,  who  were  chiefly  to  1 
delays.  This  unlucky  expedition,  considering  the  andc 
abilities  of  the  commander,  can  only  be  explained  by  i 
sion  among  the  troops,  and  an  apparent  failure  on  th< 
thorpe,  despite  strenuous  exertions  and  great  gallantr 
usual  foresight  The  invasion,  although  a  failure,  ha( 
suit,  for  it  put  the  Spaniards  on  the  defensive,  and  gi 
peace  for  two  years.     In  this  interval  Oglethorpe  bad 
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inbabitaote ;  and  here  he  established  his  head-quarters,  and  devoted 
himself  to  further  improvements  in  the  dcfcDces.  He  suffered  con- 
tinual annoyance  from  the  factions  at  SavanQafa,  who  took  advantage 
of  the  unpopularity  of  the  slave  and  liquor  laws  to  violate  them,  and 
to  iDtrigne  against  and  abuse  the  Governor ;  and  be  vas  Btill  further 
troubled  by  the  schemes  and  quarrels  of  WhitcGeld,  who,  both  by  his 
preaching  and  by  his  orphan  asylum,  succeeded  in  keeping  the  colony 
in  a  state  of  ferment  Oglethorpe  carried  himself  and  his  government 
through  these  difficulties  with  a  steady  hand,  and  remained  at  his  post 
preparing  for  the  Spanish  attack  which  he  foresaw  would  be  attempted. 
At  last  news  began  to  come  of  the  preparations  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  Oglethorpe  scut  to  South  Carolina  and  to  Admiral  Vernon  for 
aid.  No  help  came;  but  in  the  summer  of  1742  the  Span- 
iards, with  five  thousand  men  from  Florida  and  Havana,  and 
a  fleet  of  thirty  vessels,  appeared  o&  St.  Simon's  Island,  and  threat- 
ened Frederica.  Oglethorpe  called  in  all  hia  troops,  but  could  only 
muster  eight  hundred  men,  and  with  these  he  determined  to  defend 
himself  to  the  last  extremity.  His  first  feat  was  to  carry  relief  to 
one  of  the  sea-forts,  forcing  his  way  in  two  galleys  through  the  Span- 
ish fleet,  sinking  four  of  their  galleys,  and  returning  in  safety.  This 
exploit  greatly  encouraged  the  troops,  and  a  stubborn  resistance  was 
made  to  the  passage  of  the  sound  by  a  few  vessels,  and  by  the  shore 
batteries.  'When  the  Spaniards  at  last  got  through,  Oglethorpe  fell 
back  in  good  order  on  Frcderica,  and  his  carefully  planned  defences 
Dov  stood  him  in  good  stead.  The  Spaniards,  unahlo  to  reach  the 
town  by  sea,  landed  troops,  and  advanced  on  the  road  cut  by  Ogle- 
thorpe. The  English  troops  fled  at  the  Spanish  advance;  but  a  de- 
tachment of  Highlanders  and  Indians,  concealing  themselves  in  the 
woods,  fell  upon  the  Spaniards  in  the  rear  as  they  were  resting,  and 
routed  them  with  terrible  slnughter,  Oglethorpe  appearing  with  the 
other  troopa,  which  he  bad  rallied,  just  at  the  moment  of  victory. 
This  disaster  caused  dissensions  among  the  Spaniards,  and  Oglethorpe, 
assuming  the  aggressive,  harassed  them  without  mci'cy,  and  finally,  by 
a  well-conceived  stratagem,  and  by  the  fortunate  appearance  of  souie 
English  vessels,  deceived  them  into  the  belief  that  heavy  re-enforce- 
ments were  at  hand,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  take  to 
their  ships  in  a  panic  and  sail  away.  Thus  Oglethorpe  saved  two 
provineea  to  England  by  as  gallant  fighting  and  shrewd  generalship 
as  the  whol*;  history  of  the  American  colonics  can  show.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  again  assumed  the  offcnsiie,  and  carried  the  war  into 
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Florida  ivilh  hiit  fitittifal  Indinns  nnd  Highlanders,  cvi 

St.  Augustine,  reducing  tUe  Spaniards  to  a  state  of  timorous 
defence.  Ho  rood  after  left  Georgia,  never  to  retorn ;  and 
on  his  arrival  in  England,  liaving  refuted  various  calumnious  cbai^;cs 
made  against  liiin  by  one  of  his  olliccrB,  and  hy  tbc  Soulli  CaroUni- 
ans,  wlio  liad  used  Iiira  very  badly,  ho  was  promoted  to  be  a  lieuten- 
ant-general. Tliu»  closed  Oglethorpe's  career  in  Amci'icn ;  and  few 
men  havo  ever  rendered  better  acnico  to  their  own  country,  or  to  the 
commonwealths  they  have  founded. 

The  colony,  however,  in  spilo  of  Oglethorpe's  exertions,  had  not 
thriven.  The  policy  of  the  Trnstees  had  been  a  narrow  and  mistaken 
one.  The  Rum  Act  had  been  a  constant  source  of  trouble,  discontent, 
and  corruption  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  and  was  at  last  repealed 
in  1712.  The  tenure  of  land  had  been  made  that  of  tail-male,  with 
close  restrictions  on  alienation,  and  this  hod  led  to  much  discontent, 
to  opposition,  petitions,  and  resistance,  until  a  more  liberal  tenure  was 
granted  in  ITii9.  In  the  matter  of  Blaves,  the  course  of  events  was 
somewhat  similar.  The  Highlanders  and  Salzbui^rs  were  opposed  to 
tbc  introduction  of  negroes,  but  the  landholders  and  planters  at  Savan- 
nah were  most  eager  for  them.  Petitions  for  the  introduction  of  slaves 
began  to  come  in  1 735 ;  but,  although  the  Trustees  had  no  objection 
to  modified  white  slavery  in  the  way  of  indented  servants,  they  held 
firm  against  negroes.  On  this  subject  feeling  soon  ran  high,  and  all 
the  elements  of  opposition  united  against  the  Trustees  with  a  bitter 
and  factious  hostility,  which  gave  Oglethorpe  great  trouble,  and  final- 
ly reached  such  a  point  that  the  quarrel  became  the  subject  of  Parlia- 
mentary investigation.  Parliament  exonerated  the  Trustees,  ordered 
the  repeal  of  the  Rum  Act,  but  refused  to  meddle  with  that  against 
slavery.  The  struggle  was  then  renewed  both  in  Georgia  and  Eng- 
land, and  became  so  bitter  as  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the 
colony.  At  last,  in  1740,  in  the  face  of  tbc  popular  demand  and  of 
the  constant  violation  of  the  law,  the  Trustees  gave  way  and  admit- 
ted slaves,  hut  under  humane  restrictions.  The  system  of  government 
hy  bailiffs,  magistrates,  and  town  courts  proved  a  failure  also,  after 
causing  much  bickering  and  faction,  and  was  changed  to  government 
by  a  President  and  assistants. 

On  Oglethorpe's  departure,  William   Stephens,  the  secretary,  was 

made  President,  and  continued  in  office  until  l7Sl,whea  he 

was  succeeded  by  Uonry  Parker.     The  colony,  when  Stephens 

came  into  office,  comprised  about  fifteen  hundred  persons.     It  was  al- 
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most  at  a  atend-slill.  The  brilliant  prospecte  of  the  early  days  were 
dissipated,  and  immigration  had  ceased,  thanks  to  the  narrow  policy 
and  feeble  government  of  the  Trustees.  An  Indian  rising,  in  1749, 
beaded  by  Mary  Masgrove,  Oglethorpe's  Indian  interpreter,  and  her 
husband,  one  Bosomworth,  who  laid  elaim  to  the  whole  country,  came 
near  causing  the  destruction  of  the  colony,  and  was  only  repressed  by 
much  negotiation  and  lavish  bribes. 

The  colony,  thus  feeble  and  threatened,  struggled  on,  until  it  wa« 
relieved  from  danger  from  the  Indians  and  from  the  restrictive  laws, 
and  encouraged  by  the  appointment  of  Parker,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  representative  government.  Tiiis  produced  a.  turn  in  the  affairs 
of  Georgia.  Trade  revived,  immigration  was  renewed,  and  every- 
thing began  to  wear  ^ain  a  more  hopeful  look.  Just  at  this  time, 
however,  the  original  trust  was  on  the  point  of  expiring  by  limitation. 
There  was  a  party  in  the  colony  who  desired  a.  renewal  of  the  char- 
ter ;  but  the  Trustees  felt  that  their  scheme  had  failed  in  every  way, 
except  perhaps  as  a  defence  to  South  Carolina,  and  when  the  limit  of 
the  chai-ter  was  reached,  they  turned  the  colony  over  to  the 
Crown.  Georgia  then  passed  from  the  stage  of  philanthropic 
experiment  into  the  normal  condition  of  a  Crown  province,  after  the 
fashion  of  most  of  the  American  colonies,  and  according  to  the  laws 
which  had  governed  the  development  of  all  the  British  possessions 
in  America,  no  matter  what  their  origin  had  been. 

A  form  of  government  was  established  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
royal  provinces,  and  Captain  John  Reynolds  was  sent  out  as 
the  first  Governor,  and  was  joyfully  received  by  the  inhabi- 
tants.    The  new  Governor  was  somewhat  dismayed  at  the  wretched 
appearance  of  the  colony,  but  set  to  work  to  suncy  and  improve  the 
forts  and  other  defences,  established  a  judicial  system,  and  called  to- 
gether an  Assembly.     This  last  act  was  the  signal  for  immediate  con- 
tention.    In  the  first  Assembly  the  trouble  was  caused  by  a  faction ; 
and  the  qnnrrel  which  concerned  the  Indian  trade  almost  reached 
the  dimensions  of  a  revolt.     After  this,  matters  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  the  fault  now  being  on  the  side  of  the  Governor,  who  fell  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  secretary,  a  corrupt  and  intriguing  politician  ; 
and  this  resulted  in  so  much  oppression  and  extortion,  and  the  com- 
plaints of  the  colonists  became  lo  repeated  and  loud,  that  Reynolds 
was  at  last  recalled,  and  succeeded  by  Henry  Ellis  as  Lteu- 
tcnant-govemor.     The  change  proved  fortunate,  and  brought 
rest  to  the  colony,     Ellis  ruled  peaceably  and  with  general  respect 
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for  more  than  two  years,  and  was  then  promoted  to  the  governor- 
ship of  Nova  Scotia.     In  the  same  year  his  successor  arrived 
at  Savannah,  in  the  person  of  James  Wright,  who  continued 
to  govern  the  province  until  it  was  severed  from  England  by  the 
Revolution. 

The  feebleness  of  Georgia  had  prevented  her  taking  part  in  the 
union  of  the  colonies,  and  she  was  not  represented  in  the  Congress  at 
Albany.  Georgia  also  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  French  war,  partly 
by  her  distant  situation,  and  partly  by  the  prudence  of  Governor  Ellis ; 
and  the  conclusion  of  that  war  gave  Florida  to  England,  and  relieved 
the  colony  from  the  continual  menace  of  Spanish  aggression.  A  great 
Congress  of  southern  Governors  and  Indian  chiefs  followed,  in  which 
Wright,  more  active  than  his  predecessor,  took  a  prominent 
part.  Under  his  energetic  and  firm  rule,  the  colony  began 
to  prosper  greatly,  and  trade  increased  rapidly ;  but  the  Governor 
gained  at  the  same  time  so  much  influence,  and  was  a  man  of  so  much 
address,  that  he  not  only  held  the  colony  down  at  the  time  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  but  seriously  hampered  its  action  in  the  years  which  led 
to  revolution.  When  the  circular  from  Massachusetts  arrived  re- 
garding the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  it  met  with  general  favor  in  the  As- 
sembly and  among  the  people  ;  for  there  was  deep  and  bitter  opposi- 
tion here  as  elsewhere  to  the  new  policy  of  taxation.  Wright,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  preventing  the  sending  of  delegates  to  New 
York,  and  crippled  the  action  of  Georgia,  reducing  it  to  a  mere 
expression  of  good  intentions.  In  the  months  of  excitement  which 
ensued,  great  disorder  prevailed ;  armed  bands  appeared  at  various 
points ;  there  were  mobs  in  Savannah,  and  serious  attacks  meditated 
upon  the  fort  and  the  Governor's  house ;  but  Wright  proved  equal  to 
the  emergency.  AVith  a  mere  handful  of  troops,  he  kept  the  peace, 
avoided  bloodshed,  and  although  obliged  to  remove  the  stamps  to  the 
British  man-of-war  in  the  river,  he  compelled  their  use  in  clearing 
vessels,  a  proceeding  which  caused  deep  indignation  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  elsewhere.  The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  brought  a  tempo- 
rary calm ;  but  Georgia,  although  unrepresented  at  New  York,  and 
although  the  youngest  and  weakest  of  the  provinces,  was  drawn  into 
the  general  current,  and  when  the  next  circular  letter  came 
from  Massachusetts,  was  prepared  to  enter  into  conflict  with 
her  adroit  Governor,  and  take  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  united  col- 
onies and  in  the  national  movement. 
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Chaptee  X. 

GEORGIA  IN  1T6B. 

The  late  settlement  of  Georgia,  and  its  use  as  a  field  for  the  trial 
of  philanthropic  experiments,  rendered  society  there,  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  extremely  crude  and  unformed,  and  in  tho  country 
districts  rude  and  wild.  It  was  on  the  South  Carolina  model,  but 
had  neither  the  stability  nor  the  well-defined  features  of  its  older  and 
stronger  neighbor. 

So  long  as  the  province  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  its 
progress  was  extremely  slow,  and  sometimes  totally  arrested.  The 
population,  when  Georgia  passed  to  tlie  Crown,  did  not  amount  to 
five  thousand  whites,  and  slaves  bad  been  excluded  by  the  policy  of 
the  Trustees.  With  the  establishment  of  the  royal  government,  and 
especially  after  the  treaty  of  Paris,  slaves  were  imported  in  great 
numbers,  and  the  white  immigration  assumed  large  proportions.  Just 
previous  to  the  Rcvohition  the  population  had  risen  to  over  fifty  thou- 
sand souls,  of  whom  ono-half  at  least  were  slaves.'  Tbo  character  of 
the  white  population  was  not  so  good  as  in  many  of  the  other  colo- 
nies. Among  the  first  settlers  tliero  were,  of  course,  some  men  of 
good  substance,  who  came  ont  at  their  own  expense,  hut  the  great 
body  of  immigrants  were  taken  from  the  debtors'  prisons  in  accord- 
ance with  the  humane  objects  of  the  Trustees.  Some  of  the  persona 
thus  released  made  the  best  of  tlieir  opportunities,  and  did  well  in 
their  new  home;  but  many  were  cither  vitiated  by  the  prison  life,  or 
were  by  nature  shiftless,  bankrupt  adventurers,  who  were  an  injury  to 
any  society,  and  especially  to  one  jnst  founded  and  struggling  for 
existence.  The  servants,  too,  were  the  scum  of  the  London  streets, 
and,  nnrestrained  by  the  severe  laws  in  vogue  elsewhere,  ran  away  to 
South  Carolina  and  Florida,  or  lurked  in  the  woods  and  on  the  bouu- 


'  BaDcroft,tT.,  12T,  note;  Smjlh, il., 45  ;  Georgia  Hist-Soc.  Coll.,  iii.,  Sir  James 
Wright's  Accoant, 


After  the  establishment  of  tlie  royal  government,  in 
creased  and  improved.  A  large  body  of  Quakers  c 
besides  the  usual  and  valuable  settlers  always  attracted 
promised  in  ao;ricu]ture  and  trade.* 

The  government  founded  by  the  Trustees  was  one  i 
There  was  in  reality  no  general  government.     The  tov 
no  government  at  all,  or  were  organized  according  to  tl 
inhabitants.     Savannah  had  bailiffs  and  recorder,  an 
ment  was  thoroughly  bad.     The  Salzburgers  had  in  1 
semi-religions  system,  with  large  tracts  of  communal  la 
Church,  while  at  Sunbury  the  government  was  on  the 
model.    The  legislation  of  the  Trustees  was  chiefly  c 
matters  of  police,  and  had  a  general  character  of  pfaili 
dling.     Their  policy  of  prohibiting  rum  and  negroeSi  1 
views,  and  on  the  scheme  of  making  the  colony  a  soi 
tary  outpost,  was  highly  distasteful  to  their  subjects, 
that  the  loss  of  the  former  destroyed  their  trade,  and  tl 
latter  made  agriculture  impossible.    In  this  way  the  T 
I   terribly  unpopular.     Their  cattle  were  killed,  their  la^ 
their  high  quit-rents  avoided.     A  war  of  pamphlets  e 
faction  ran  high,  all  progress  was  stayed ;  until  at  last  1 
disgust,  handed  over  their  charter  to  the  Crown,  and  ( 
upon  a  career  of  prosperity.* 

The  first  Assembly,  which  met  at  Savannah  in  the  yi 
to  have  been  little  more  than  a  grand-jury  elected  to 
tions  of  grievances  to  the  Council ;  but  a  few  years  la 
ment  of  the  Crown  was  organized  on  the  usual  model 


*•       ■     '-*^«%»Vrffc»  I        • 
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Upper  House,  and  an  Asscmblj.  All  executive  and  judicial  officers 
were  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  paid  fixed  salaries  by  tlie  British 
government.  Tbc  delegates  were  required  to  own  five  hundred  acres 
of  land,  and  were  chosen  by  the  freeholders,  the  suffrage  being  con- 
fined to  thoBC  who  were  proprietors  of  fifty  acres  or  a  town  lot.' 

The  Governor  was  chancellor,  and  sat  with  the  Council  as  a  court 
of  chancery  and  of  admirally.  There  was  also  a  general  court  of 
common- pleas,  county  courts,  and  local  justices'  courts.  An  appeal 
could  be  carried  to  the  Governor  if  involving  more  than  three  hun- 
dred, and  to  the  King  in  ConncJI  if  more  tban  five  hundred  ponnds.' 

The  militia  of  the  colony,  owing  to  its  exposed  situation,  was  cffcc- 
tive,and  included  all  males  between  sixteen  and  sixty.  Taxation  was 
light  Quit-rents  were  paid  to  the  King,  and  revenues  raised  on  rum, 
nt^ocH,  and  West  India  produce,  supplemented  by  a  small  direct  lax 
on  lands,  houses,  and  slaves.  The  salaries  were  few  and  small,  and  the 
necessary  charges  of  government  not  above  four  thousand  pounds, 
while  the  militia  were  thriftily  required  to  furnish  themselves  with 
arms  and  clothing.' 

The  philanthropy  of  the  Trnstces  hnd  nn  effect  upon  the  material 
growth  of  the  colony  no  less  depressing  tlian  upon  its  political  devel- 
opment. They  wished  to  achieve  the  impossible,  to  form  a  communi- 
ty, and  establish  methods  and  habits  wholly  at  variance  with  the  con- 
ditions of  climate  and  soil.  They  sought  to  build  up  a  society  living 
in  towns,  and  consisting  of  small  freeholders,  after  the  Nch'  England 
fashion  in  the  tropical  region  of  Gcoi^U,  To  prevent  the  formation 
of  large  estates,  they  made  grants  of  only  fifty  acres  and  a  town  lot 
to  each  settler  in  tail-male,  with  reversion  to  the  Trustees,  and  a  special 
license  was  further  required  for  the  alienation  of  any  estate  in  land. 
This  arrangement  led  to  frauds  and  dissatisfaction,  crippled  the  activ- 
ity, and  cooled  the  interest  of  the  colonists,  and  was  finally  abandoned 
by  its  projectors.'  In  the  same  spirit  they  interfered  with  the  natural 
course  of  agriculture  and  industry.  They  obliged  the  Salzburgcrs  to 
maihtain  the  silk  culture,  of  which  considerable  quantities  were  made 
and  exported,  and  which  was  sustained  at  Ebcnezcr  even  down  to  the 

'  Georgia  Hist Soc Coll.,  iii., Sir  Jsuee  Wrigbt's  Account;  Lee's  Hist,  of  Savsn. 
nah;  Hildreth,  ii.,  4M. 

*  Sir  James  Wright,  ibid, ;  Hildretb,  it.,  454.  '  Sr  Jumea  Wright,  ibid. 

*  Geoi^a  HUt.  SocColI.,!.,  25;  Ibid.,  Impartial  Inquiry,  p.  180;  Ibid.,  ii„  92, 
A  Biief  Account;  Ibid., Trustees'  Account;  Moore's  Vorage  to  Georgia,  p.  !4 ; 
Jones,  Dead  Towoa  of  Georgia,  p.  145. 
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Revolalion  bj  bounties.  But  the  manufacture  was  carried  on  nt  a  loss, 
and  wlien  atatc  aid  was  witlidrawn  tliis  alwaya  languUhicg  industry 
Bpeedily  expired.  In  a  aimilnr  wny  ihey  strove  to  enforce  the  pUnt- 
iiig  of  vincynnU  and  the  production  of  oil,  and  not  vhollr  without 
success;  but  Loth  ultimately  shHred  the  fnto  of  the  silk-worm,  and 
were  too  artificiiil  to  have  any  real  prosperity,"  For  moral  purposes 
they  prohibited  the  importation  of  negroes,  whose  labor  was  essential 
in  that  latitude,  and  of  rum,  wbicb  injured  the  trade  with  the  West 
Indies.  Both  prohibitions  were  evaded  by  encouraging  and  receiving 
runaways  from  South  Carolina,  and  by  the  open  sale  of  the  forbidden 
liquor,  and  thus  a  contempt  for  law  was  engendered  as  well  as  gen- 
eral discontent.*  The  general  re»n1t  of  this  whole  system  was  that 
trade  stagnated,  and  the  small  plantations  failed.* 

Under  tho  royal  govoniment  these  restrictions  disappeared,  rapid 
progress  began,  and  st  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  exports  and 
imports  were  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.'  Tho 
trade  was  principally  with  Great  Briluin,  but  there  was  also  a  fair  traf- 
fic with  the  West  Indies.  The  land  was  being  rapidly  cleared  and  oc- 
cupied, and  the  colony  had  settled  down  to  the  production  of  rice,  in- 
digo, lumber,  and  skins  obtained  by  a  lucrative  and  active  trade  with 
the  Indians.  Cattle  had  become  numerous  and  valuable,  and  cheese 
and  butter  were  made,  instead  of  being  imported  from  the  north. 
They  still  depended  on  the  ?>liddlc  States  for  flour,  wbicb  drained  them 
of  specie;  and  although  they  grew  cotton,  only  a  small  portion  was 
spun  by  the  Scotch  settlers  for  domestic  use.  They  had  no  manufact- 
ures of  any  sort,  but  were  wholly  dependent  on  the  mother  country 
— a  misfoiluno  common  to  all  the  southern  gronp — and  no  mines  had 
been  opened.  Despite  these  drawbacks,  however,  and  an  agriculture 
much  lower  than  that  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  was  prosperons,  and 
the  employment  of  over  two  hundred  vessels,  of  which  thirty-sis  were 
owned  in  the  colony,  was  a  sure  sign  of  active  and  profitable  commerce.' 

The  towns  were,  of  course,  insignificant,  although  Savannah  gave 

'  Joncp,  DcadTr)wn9ofGcorgin,p.  23;  Stephens's  Journal,  iij.,  186;  Hist.  Coll., 
i,,  2.'*. 

'  Hist.  Cull.,  i.,  p.  26 ;  Ibid.,  li.,  True  nnd  Hist.  Narrative ;  Stephens's  Joumsl,  i., 
109,  273.  '  Jones,  Dead  Towns  of  Geoi^a,  pp.  23, 146. 

'  Smyth,  ii.,  FiO ;  Illst.  Coll.,  iii.,  Sr  James  Wrlfcht's  Account. 

'  Bnrtrnm's  Travels, p.  19;  Srnjth, ii.,44. 45, 03 ;  Jones,  Dead  Towns  of  Geor- 
Ria,  pp.  23,  145 ;  Rochefoucauld,  i.,  803  ;  Hist.  Coll.,  iii..  Sir  James  Wright's  Ac- 
count ;  Lee's  Uislory  of  Savannah. 
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prombe  of  growth  and  importance.  At  tbo  time  of  tlic  Rt^volution 
it  was  a  pretty  country  town  of  some  twelve  hundred  ioliabitHiits, 
with  large,  cool  houses,  built  of  wood,  and  scpanited  by  open  spaces 
of  garden  or  field.  Sunbury,  founded  by  the  New  Englnnd  immi- 
grants, came  next,  with  aboat  a  thousand  inhabitants,  and  a  good 
fibarc  of  the  commerce;  but  it  had  already  begun  to  decline  in  im- 
portance, although  it  still  retained  its  character  for  a  polite  and  edu- 
cated society  of  wealthy  planters  and  farmers.  Augusta,  above  Savan- 
nah, at  the  head  of  navigation,  was  a  straggling  but  thriving  village, 
where  the  Indian  trade  centred.  The  chief  seat  of  the  Sulzburgera 
at  Ebcnezer  was  a  mere  hamlet;  and  the  Scotch  settlement  at  Fred- 
erica,  a  neat,  busy  little  town  in  the  early  days,  when  it  was  an  out- 
post, had  been  almost' deserted  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.' 

It  is  obvioQS  that  there  was  nothing  in  Georgia  which  could  bo 
properly  called  town  life.  Almost  every  one  was  a  small  fanner  or 
planter,  and  large  estates  were  comparatively  rare.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Savannah  and  along  the  coasts  were  many  pretty  plantations, 
some  of  which  possessed  large  houses,  and  displayed  the  Virginian 
magnificence,  but  on  all  the  owners  led  an  easy,  tranquil  existence. 
In  the  back  districts,  then  being  rapidly  settled,  the  life  was  much 
ruder,  more  isolated,  and,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  Spaniards  and 
Indians,  very  dangerous.  Men  went  to  cburch  armed,  and  a  trip  to 
Savannah  was  a  great  event,  as  the  only  mode  of  travel  was  on  horsc- 
bact,  whether  for  business  or  pleasure.  Gigs  were  not  introduced  un- 
til after  the  Revolution,  and  the  infrequent  mail  was  carried  through 
the  province  by  riders.  Among  the  planters  of  the  better  sort  much 
time  was  given  to  the  simple  amusements  of  fishing,  sailing,  hunting, 
and  riding;  while  as  early  as  the  year  1748  horse-races  were  estab- 
lished at  Savannah,  betting  began,  and  a  club  was  founded.  The 
gambling,  once  started,  took  a  strong  hold  upon  the  people,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  laws  against  betting,  gaming,  and  lotteries.  Gambling 
brawls  were  common,  and  there  was  not  only  a  good  deal  of  fighting 
whenever  any  gathering  occurred,  but  the  brutal  practice  of  gouging 
was  BO  much  indulged  in  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  the  pil- 
lory and  lashes  the  punishment  for  the  first,  and  death  the  penalty  for 
the  second  offence,' 

'  Smjth,  li.,  44 ;  Hoore's  Vojagp,  p.  £4 ;  Jones,  Desd  Tovns  of  Georgia,  p.  23 ; 
HitL  ColL,  ir.,  Itiaerant  Obaerrations,  p.  18  ;  Lee's  History  of  Ssvannah. 

'  Jones,  De»d  Towns  of  Georgia,  pp.  23, 140 ;  Georgia  Laws.  1764, 1770, 1777, 
1787 ;  St^bena's  Jounul,  i.,  329 ;  U.,  421 ;  Memoirs  of  Ellunah  Watson. 
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Among  tlic  wliitcs  of  Gcoi^ia  there  were  no  well-defined  eliuse& 
Tlie  great  majority  of  the  inhnbitauls  beloogcd  probably  to  the  mid- 
dle class — as  known  in  Virginia — and  were  not  distinctive  or  poculior 
in  any  way.  The  sjstom  thoy  had  founded  was  unfinished  and  crude, 
but  it  was  esaentially  aristocratic  in  theory,  and  could  develop  only  into 
an  aristoeraey.  This  was,  of  course,  determined  by  the  introduction  of 
slavery  under  the  royal  government.  As  soon  as  the  blacks  bccaciie  nu- 
merous and  important,  legislation  was  framed  upon  the  ferocious  model 
of  South  Carolina,  the  code  of  Georgia  being  little  more  than  a  repe- 
tition of  that  of  tlie  older  colony.  Patrols  were  establislied  to  search 
the  negro  (jnartcrs  for  arms,  beat  stray  blacks,  and  break  up  their 
meetings.  Slaves  conld  not  leave  the  plantations  without  a  ticket, 
nor  travel  in  companies  of  more  than  seven ;  and  any  one  who  vent- 
ured to  teach  them  to  writo  incDtred  a  heavy  penalty.  Tlie  punUb- 
ment  for  striking  n  wbito.  if  it  was  a  second  oSence,  was  death. 
Slavery  was  said  to  be  milder  in  Georgia  tbim  in  South  Carolina,  but 
the  theory  of  their  position  was  the  same,  and  they  probably  fared 
little  bettor,  on  the  whole.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  wretchedly 
fed,  clothed,  and  boused.'  The  indented  servants,  after  the  royal  gov- 
ernment came  in,  differed  in  no  respect  from  those  of  the  other  col- 
onies,' Those  servile  elements  furnished  the  criminal  class,  which  was 
nnmerons  and  dangerous,  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  colony, 
being  augmented  by  runaway  servants  and  slaves  from  the  other  prov- 
inces, who  escaped  into  Spanish  territory,  mingled  with  the  Indians, 
and  were  a  source  of  constant  peril  and  fear  to  the  outlying  planta- 
tions. These  vagabonds,  when  captured,  received  a  full  allowance  of 
whipping,  branding,  and  pillory  for  their  robberies  and  cattle  liftings; 
but  the  situation  of  Georgia,  at  the  extremity  of  a  line  of  slave  Btatcs, 
made  even  the  worst  punishments  inclfcctivc  in  reducing  the  number 
of  criminals  or  the  frcqucitcy  of  crime.' 

The  youth  and  unsettled  condition  of  the  colony  had,  of  course, 
been  unfavorable  to  religion  and  education.  The  religious  sects  va- 
ried from  the  little  spiritual  tyranny  of  the  Salzbut^ers  to  the  English 
Church,  and  the  early  history  of  religion  in  Georgia  is  one  of  utter 
conf\iBion  and  pointless  wrangling.  Members  of  every  known  sect 
almost — Roman  Catholics  alone  excepted — when  they  arrived  found 

'  Georgia  Laws,  176.^  1778;  Rwlicfoueauld,  i.,  009;  Mcmoi ra  of  Elkanab  Wat- 

'  ReorETii  Laws,  1762  ;  Stephens's  Journal,  i.,  389. 
*  Georgia  Laws,  1778;  Stephens's  Journal,  L,  357,439. 
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theiDHlves  confronted  by  Wesley,  with  his  dictatorial  ways  and  bitter 
hostility  to  dissenters.  Tlie  royal  goTcrnmcnt  produced  a  certain  calm, 
and  the  Charcb  of  England  was  duly  erected,  vestries  formed,  and  taxes 
autltorized  for  the  support  of  the  clci^y  ;  and  in  the  toleration  toward 
all  faiths,  as  well  as  in  the  getieral  tone  of  ecclesiastical  legislation,  wo 
see  both  the  numerical  strength  of  tlie  dissenters  and  tho  influence  of 
the  Puritan  element.  All  persons  were  compelled  to  attend  chnrcU ; 
work  and  play  wore  forbidden  ;  taverns  were  closed  on  the  Sabbath  ; 
and  tho  cooetables,  in  true  New  England  fashion,  were  directed  to  patrol 
the  town  on  Sunday  morning,  and  see  tliat  tbese  laws  were  enforced 
and  all  dclinqncnts  punished.  The  Church  went  on  smoothly  enough 
until  the  Revolution,  and  then  was  abandoned  as  a  state  institution.' 
Unimportant  as  were  the  elei^y,  and  wholly  devoid  of  influence,  the 
case  in  regard  to  education  was  even  worse.  Itinerant  school-mas- 
ters, who  never  stayed  in  any  one  place  more  than  three  months,  were 
loose  characters,  and  habitually  and  proverbially  drunk,  had  a  monop- 
oly of  teaching,  and  nothing  else  was  offered  by  state  or  individuals  in 
the  cause  of  education.*  After  the  Revolution  a  state  university  was 
established,  and  the  New  England  spirit,  still  lingering  among  the  set- 
tlers, founded  the  Sunbury  Academy ;  but,  in  the  colonial  period,  the 
illiteracy  in  Georgia  was  necessarily  extreme,  and  few  persons  were 
wealthy  enough  to  relieve  the  general  ignorance  by  obtaining  for 
their  sons  a  foreign  education.  There  was  no  literature  whatever, 
except  the  spicy  and  vigorous  pamphlets  called  out  in  the  early  days 
by  the  Oglethorpe  controversy,  when  none  of  tho  writers  were  na- 
tivci,  A  printing-press  and  the  Georgia  Gazette  were  established  at 
Savannah  in  the  year  1763,  but  this  was  all  that  was  effected  for  tlie 
diSueion  of  knowledge' 

The  general  political  tendencies  of  the  colonists  did  not  differ  much 
from  those  of  their  neighbors;  but  there  was  more  loyalty  and  de- 
,  pendcDce  upon  the  Crown  than  elsewhere,  on  account  of  tlie  weak- 
ness caused  by  recent  settlement.  The  movement  against  Great  Brilr 
sin  started  with  the  New  England  element  at  Sunbury,  in  St.  John's 
parish;  and  this  small  faction  finally  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the 
control  80  long  maintained  by  Sir  James  Wright,  and  in  carrying  the 


'  GeoT^  Laira,  nee,  1762,1778;  Hiat. Coll.,  ii.,  92, Brief  Account;  Ibid., True 

id  HisUnical  Xarratite,  p.  19fi ;  Stepheus'a  Juurnal,  iii.,  101. 

'  Uillet'a  Bar  and  Bench  of  Georgia,  1.,  3B6. 

*  Tjler*s  American  Literature ;  Lee's  History  of  SuTanuikh. 
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colony  over  to  the  patriot  cause.'  ButUicre  was  much  labewommen  I 
among  the  people.  Tlic  OerrnAns  wore  generally  on  the  patriotiQ 
Bide,  but  they  were  not  enthuBiasfic,  and  a  vigoroos  Tory  party  was 
developed  as  the  war  progressed.  The  withdrawal  of  the  strong  hand 
of  England,  and  the  conquest  of  independence,  showed  at  ouco  the 
crndc  and  unformed  state  of  society,  and  that  Georgia  had  not  fairly 
emerged  from  the  first  stage  of  settlement.  For  many  years  the  gov- 
ernment WHS  ill-rcgulntod  and  unsettled,  and  there  was  much  faction 
and  disorder ;  while  the  back  settlers  were  rough  and  lawless,  arid  made 
continual  inroads  upon  Florida.'  From  tins  social  and  political  im- 
maturity, Georgia  played  but  an  insignificant  part  cither  in  Congress 
or  in  the  war,  and  produced  but  few  able  men.  It  was  long  before 
she  reached  the  position  or  gained  the  weight  to  which  sIio  was  en- 
titled by  her  eitensivo  territory  and  great  natural  resources. 


'  Jones,  Dead  Tonus  of  Georgia. 


'  RochefoucaulJ,  i.,  CM. 
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DELAWARE   FROU  1609  TO  1982. 

Three  kindred  people  from  the  north  of  Europe  contended  for 
the  posseauon  of  the  noble  bay  and  river  of  Delaware,  and  of  the 
great  region  which  is  now  occupied  by  three  States.    The  Butch  were 
the  first  diacoverers,  and  they  were  also  the  first  settlers,  wheD  a  por- 
tion of  the  company  which  came  out  with  May  landed  about  foar  miles 
below  the  present  city  of  Philadelphia.     This  post,  established,  as  all 
the  eariy  Dutch  settlements  were,  for  trade,  languished,  and  the 
.  *  North  River  proved  more  profitable  than  the  South.    On  the 
establishment  of  the  Fatroons,  private  enterprise  made  another  attempt 
to  fonnd  a  colony  upon  the  Delaware,  Ueyes  acting  for  the  Patroons. 
The  settlement  of  Swaanendael  was  begun,  and  a  fort  built 
near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Lewiston ;  but  the  de- 
struction of  a  tin  plate,  bearing  the  arms  of  Holland,  led  to  a  foolish 
quarrel  with  the  Indians;  the  colonists  were  massacred,  and  the  settle- 
ment destroyed.     When  De  Tries  came  out  the  following  year  with 
additional  men  and  supplies,  he  found  only  ruins  and  skele- 
tons.    He  sadly  concluded  a  peace  with  the  murderers  of  bis 
colonists,  and  set  about  retrieving  his  fortunes  by  trade  and  whale- 
fishery.     De  Vries  went  also  to  the  original  settlement  at  Fort  Nas- 
sau, now  deserted  and  neglected,  and,  after  a  visit  to  Virginia,  aban- 
doned his  whale-fishery  and  sailed  away.    After  his  departure,  a  pause  - 
ensued  in  Dutch  colonization  on  the  Delaware ;  hut  the  efiorls  were 
soon  renewed.     A  house  was  ordered  to  be  built  at  Fort  Nassau,  and 
soon  aft«r  the  Company  bought  out  the  Patroons,  and  took  possession 
of  the  South  River.    Their  hold,  however,  was  nominal  and  precarious. 
Already  the  future  roasters  of  the  continent  had  turned  their  eyes  to 
theregionof  the  Delaware,  and  a  party  from  A'irginia  seized  the  vacant 
Dutch  fort     They  were  speedily  expelled  by  its  rightful  own- 
ers, who  continued  in  possession  until  a  third  nation  sent  forth 
its  colonbta  to  share  in  the  vast  country  held  by  Holland. 
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The  great  Sivediah  king  had  porcciveJ,  many  years  before,  the 
necessity  and  value  of  colonies  in  tlic  New  World,  and,  per- 
leafl'   ^"^<^^'^  ^y  ^^<>  AmBtordam  tnercliant  Usselinex,  founded,  after 
the  Dutch  fashion,  a  Swedisli  West  Indian  Company.     But 
greater  matters  required  the  attention  of  the  Northern  races.     The 
battles  of  ProtestiintiBm  were  to  be  fonifht  upon  the  plains  of  Ger- 
many, and  when  Gustaviis  Adolphus  fell  at  Lutzen,  Swedish  colonisa- 
tion in  America  was  still  unrealized.     Oxenstiem,  the  heir  of  the  pol- 
icy of  GustAvus,  if  not  of  his  thranc,  revived  the  6cbeme  sooa 
after  liis  master's  death,  and  invited  the  co-operation  of  Ger- 
many, but  ni)thin<r  was  effected ;  and  it  was  not  until  four  years  hod 
passed  thiit  Peter  Minnit,  ex-director  of  tho  Dutch  West  In- 
dian Company,  beaded  the  first  Swedish  exjwdition  to  Ameri- 
ca.    A  settlement  was  made  on  the  Miit<]uaa,  near  the  present  site  of 
Wilmiuirton,  and  Fort  Christina  was  built,  while  the  Dutch, 
through  the  mouth  of  Governor  Kieft,  protested,  after  tbeir 
usual  fashion.      They  had  watched  their  South  River  territory,  al- 
thongh  they  h.nd  not  used  it;  but  they  confined  themselves  to  pro- 
tests, for  it  was  at  that  time  neither  desirable  nor  safe  to  meddle  with 
Sweden,  governed  by  statesmen  and  generals  who  had  been  trained 
by  Gustavus  Adolpbiis.     The  Swedes,  meantime,  treated  the  Indians 
well,  and  relied  upon  deeds  from  them  as  their  only  title  to  possession. 
Although  the  governing  power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  commercial 
monopoly,  and  under  government  patronage,  the  colonists  were  well 
treated.     Minuit  started  a  lively  trade  in  furs  and  other  products  of 
the  country,  and  after  a  winter  of  privation,  fresh  settlers,  including 
many  Dutchmen,  anived,  and  the  colony  prospered  and  grew 
strong.     Minuit  died  not  long  after  the  establishment  of  his 
colony,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Swede,  one  lloUandaere,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  noted  of  the  Swedish  Governors,  John 
Prints,  renowned  for  his  violent  temper,  his  groat  hulk,  and 
his  fighting  propensities. 

During  Ilollandacre's  administration  came  the  first  intimation  to 
the  South  River  colony  of  the  existence  of  the  ra?e  destined  to  be- 
come their  nilera,nnd  the  owners  of  their  territory.  The  restless  peo- 
ple of  New  England,  though  hardly  yet  fixed  in  their  own  homes,  bad 
already  begun  to  cast  longing  eyes  abroad.  They  had  ruined  the 
Dutch  on  the  Connecticut,  and  they  now  prepared  to  get  a 
share  in  the  trade  and  lands  of  the  Middle  States.  An  expe- 
dition from  New  Uavcn  sailed  np  the  South  River,  and  fonnded  two 
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settlcmeDts.  iQBtinctiTcly  awsre  that  these  intrndcrs  were  a  com- 
mon foe,  Dutch  and  Swedes  united  and  broke  up  the  English  posts. 
The  confederated  colonies  of  New  England  retnonstratcd,  and  fresh 
trading  parties  issued  from  Connecticut ;  bnt  Printz,  who  had  arrived 
in  the  mean  time,  and  bnilt  a  fort,  besides  a  fine  bouse  for  himself — 
"Prints  Hall" — and  founded  a  new  settlement  at  Tiuicum,  twelve 
miles  below  Philadelphia,  was  not  the  man  to  stand  such  intrusion. 
The  New  England  ships  were  fired  on,  and  their  crews  imprisoned. 
Again  the  Confederacy  remonstrated,  only  to  be  met  with  &  denial 
of  violence  from  Printz.  Englishmeu  were  driven  from  Delaware,  for 
the  time  at  least 

Printz  was,  however,  as  determined  and  aggressive  toward  the  Dutch 
as  be  had  been  to  the  New  Englandcrs,  and  his  perpetual  Interfcr- 
enco  with  the  Dutch  at  Fort  Nassau  led  at  last  to  an  open 
breach  between  the  nations.     The  Swedes,  however,  were  in 
the  ascendant,  and  controlled  the  trade  of  the  river.     The  power  of 
the  Dutch  was  at  a  low  point,  and  their  Scandinavian  rivals  threaten- 
ed to  become  the  possessors  of  the  great  regions  of  the  Delaware. 
This  state  of  affairs  lasted  for  some  years,  and  the  only  settlement 
possible  was  by  force  of  arras.      Stuyvcsant,  who  succeeded  Kieft, 
was  of  a  very  different  temper  from  his  predecessor,  and  determined 
to  ¥indicate  Dntch  authority  cverywiiero ;  so  as  soon  as  he  could  find 
time  from  tho  pressing  aSnirs  of  New  Amsterdam,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  South  River,  and  built  below  the  Swedish  forts 
Fort  Caaimir,  thus  gaining  control  of  navigation,  and  disposing 
effectually  of  foreign  interference.    Printz,  perplexed  by  the  gathering 
difficulties,  and  onpopular  from  his  stern  rule  and  violent  tem- 
per, returned  to  Sweden,  leaving  the  government  with  his  son- 
.  in-law,  John  Pappegoia.     Soon  after  came  a  Swedish  vessel -of- war, 
commanded  by  John  Ryslngh,  who  landed  near  Fort  Casimir,  made 
himself  master  of  the  place,  and  expelled  the  Dutch  without 
bloodshed.     Rysingh  then  assumed  the  government  of  the  col- 
ony, itnd  set  about  extending  and  consolidating  the  Swedish  power, 
now  in  appearance  stronger  than  ever  before.     But  the  appearance 
was  deceptive  and  short-lived.    Stuyvcsant  seized  a  vessel  laden  with 
stores  for  Sweden,  quietly  prepared  an  overwhehning  force  for 
the  reduction  of  the  South  River  settlements,  and  in  early  au- 
tumn sailed  from  New  York  with  an  army  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
men.     Fort  Casimir  capitulated  at  once  at  sight  of  the  Dutch,  and 
Stayvcsant,  marching  on,  compelled  Rysingh  to  surrender  Fort  Chris- 
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tina.  Tlie  Swcdos  were  outnumbered  and  overawed,  Tliere  was 
bloodshed ;  private  property  was  respected,  and  the  inliabitanta  were 
merely  rei]tured  to  awcAr  allcgiaDco  to  tbc  Statee-GenerBl.  Thus  fell 
the  Swcdisli  empire  in  Americn.  Holland  was  supreme  upon  the  Del- 
aware and  upou  the  Hudson.  One  of  the  Northern  races  had  been 
conquered,  and  only  two  remained  to  contest  the  dominion  of  the 
continent.  Sweden  eomploiDcd,  as  UolUnd  had  done  years  before  ; 
but  the  positions  of  the  two  nations  were  now  reversed.  Complaiuta 
were  not  listened  to  at  the  Ilaguc,  and  Sweden  henceforth  could  do 
no  more  for  her  colonists  than  send  out  faithful  ministers  to  encour- 
age tiicm  in  the  maintenance  of  their  religion. 

A  rear  after  the  conqncst,  the  West  India  Company  sold  tho  Dela- 
ware region  to  tho  city  of  Amsterdam.    The  municipality  at 
once  took  poBsasaion  of  their  property,  sent  out  a  governor 
and  a  body  of  emigrants,  who,  on  arrival,  named  Port  Cusimir  New 
Ainstcl,  and  took  possession  of  it,  while  the  Company  retained 
Fort  Christina  and  tho  northern  settlement  on  the  Delaware. 
At  first  the  new  colony  planted  by  the  Amsterdam  burghers  flour- 
ished ;  but  sickness  and  had  crops  came,  and,  despite  fresh  imraigra-. 
tion,  tbc  new  settlement  had  a  hard  stru^lc  for  existence.     Harsh 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  city,  suspicion  and  desertion  among  the 
inhabitants,  combined  with  outbursts  of  famine  and  disease,  gave  the 
fertile  region  an  evil  name,  and  brought  New  Amstci  to  a  low  point; 
while  their  difficulties  were  still  further  aggravated  by  troubles  with 
Maryland.     Boundaries  too  were  sources  of  disturbance,  and  rumors 
came  of  armed  English  invasion.     Stiiyvcsant  sent  troops,  and  nego- 
tiated successfully;  but  tbc  external  pressure  was  a  fre.sh  cause  of 
alarm,  and  the  new  director,  Ilinoyossa,  of  discontent,  while  the 
proposed  retransfer  to  the  Company  gave  good  ground  for  re- 
newed popular  distrust    Matters  went  on  in  this  way,  with  the  colony 
thriving  at  last,  and  trade  increasing,  but  with  the  director  constantly 
qnarrelling  with  the  Company's  agent,  until  at  last  the  whole  South 
River  territory  was  surrendered  to  the   city.      This  needed 
change  had  hanlly  been  accomplished,  when  the  whole  fabric  of 
government  was  overthrown  by  the  English.     The  rule  of  tho  Dutch 
had  been  sufficiently  uncaRv,  but  tbc  Swedes  were  fully  avenged  when 
Robert  Carr,  one  of  the  royal  commissioners,  appeared  in  the  South 
River  to  complete  the  sei^nrc  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  namo 
of  the  Duke  of  York.    The  burghers  and  planters  capitulated  after  a 
brief  delay,  but  the  Governor  and  soldiers  refused  to  assent     The 
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EDglUh  Btormed  the  fort;  a  few  of  the  Dutch  were  sl«n ;  and  Carr, 
master  of  the  settlements,  proceeded  at  once  to  display  the  mean  cru- 
elty and  greedy  rapacity  which  seemed  iDseparablc  from  the  rule  of 
Charles  Stuart  and  bis  followers. 

The  Swedish  government  roused  for  a  moment  to  rehire  its  claim, 
but  it  was  hopeless.  The  Delaware  settlements  gave  way  tranquilly 
to  the  English  mle,  Dutch  and  Swedes  both  prospering  under  their 
new  masters;  and  being  of  a  practical  tarn  of  mind,  do  not  appear 
to  have  repined  mnch  at  their  fate.  After  tbc  first  brutality  of  Sir 
Robert  Carr,  the  government  went  on  peaceably  enough,  and  the  in- 
habitants, having  at  least  as  much  liberty  as  they  had  been  wont  to 
enjoy  under  the  Company  or  the  city,  were  contented.  One  outbreak 
is  recorded  which  was  headed  by  a  Swede ;  but,  on  the  whole,  Dela- 
ware, as  an  appendage  of  Sew  York,  prospered  under  English  rule, 
and  the  English  Governor  at  New  York  dealt  much  more  effectively 
with  the  encroachments  from  Maryland  than  the  Dutch  had  been  able 
to  do,  and  the  agents  of  Lord  Baltimore  were  held  in  check. 

With  the  reconquest  of  New  York  by  the  Dutch,  Delaware  came 
quietly  again  under  the  rule  of  Holland,  and  In  little  more 
1674'  '''*"  *  y**'  "^*  handed  back  as  quietly  to  England  by  the 
treaty  of  Westminster.     Thus  foil  the  power  of  tlie  second 
Northern  race  which  had  contested  tbc  dominion  of  America  with 
the  English.      Always  an  appendage  of  New  York,  Delaware  had 
passed  from  the  control  of  one  nation  to  that  of  another,  and  her 
whole  history  bad  been  made  up  of  these  changes.     Henceforth  the 
niling  nation  in  Delaware  remained  unaltered,  but  the  colony  went 
on  for  some  years  longer  in  the  old  way  of  shifting  masters.     The 
only  difference  now  was  that  the  contending  rulers  were  all  English. 
The  first  attempt  came  from  the  New  Jersey  settlers,  led  by  Fun- 
wick,  who  landed  and  established  himself  at  Salem,  the  El- 
IAT6?  *'''gl*''^g  "^f  tli^  Swedes.     Androa  objected.     Fenwick  resist- 
ed, bnt  was  finally  seized  by  the  Duke's  agents  in  Delaware 
and  taken  to  Newcastle,  and  thence  to  New  York.     In  the  following 
year  Fenwick  was  at  Saleni,  again  canying  himself  aa  an  inde- 
r?ll'  pendent  proprietor.     He  was  again  arrested  and  sent  to  New 
York,  and  liis  colony  at  Salem  placed  under  the  government 
at  Newcastle.    The  first  Quaker  effort  on  the  Delaware  failed.     The 
second  was  more  snccessful.     The  great  province  of  Pennsylvania 
was  granted  to  William  Penn,  who  soon  found  that  be  needed  access 
to  the  ocean,  and  rights  sufficient  to  prevent  tbc  encroachments  of 
14 
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hiB  Marj-land  neiglibors.     Penn's  infliieuco  prerailed  »X  court.     H^ 
obtaioyd  a  grant  of  all  tlio  Duke's  interest  witliin  twelve  miles  of 
Newcastle-,  and  as  far  soutL  rs  Cape  Hetilopen.     On  bis  a^ 

rendered  to  hint  the  South  River  settlements ;  and  tbua  Delaware 
was  finally  separated  from  New  York,  passed  under  the  govcniment 
of  Penn,  and  formed  part  of  lis  province. 

The  people  leceived  Fenn  with  gladneee,  and,  under  bis  mild  nnd 
free  government,  the  condilion  of  the  colony  rapidly  improved.    Pop- 
ulation increased,  while  trade  and  agricnltnre  revived  nnd  flourished, 
and  tbe  colonial  history  of  [k'lunure  was  merged  in  that  of  Pennajl- 
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Chapter  XII. 
pesnsyltanu  from  16b1  to  1w6, 

Thb  history  of  the  settlement  of  FcDnsylvRoia  is  closely  interwoven 
with  that  of  the  man  whoso  name  was  given  to  the  new  province. 
Into  the  life  of  William  Pcnn  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter.  The  story 
is  a  familiar  one,  and  has  been  spread  and  maintained  by  the  once 
powerful  sect  of  which  he  was  the  most  emiaent  leader.  Pcnn  was, 
'  too,  of  nil  the  men  who  founded  states  in  America,  the  most  cele- 
hrated  in  the  mother  country.  He  was  a  very  conspicuous  figure  in 
En^and  during  the  period  of  the  Restoration  and  the  closing  years 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Every  one  knows  how  the  son  and  heir 
of  a  wealthy,  worldly,  and  successful  sailor  and  courtier  became  the 
tcalous  and  persecuted  leader  of  a  despised  sect ;  and  how  his  in- 
fluence sod  power  steadily  increased,  until  lie  became  the  favorite  and 
adviser  of  James.  His  character  is  a  curious  mingling  of  dissimilar 
qualities.  He  was  at  once  a  saint  and  a  courtier,  a  religious  fanatic 
and  a  shrewd  man  of  affairs  and  of  the  world.  With  the  controver- 
sies awakened  by  Macaulay's  sweeping  chai-gcs  we  have  here  nothing 
to  do.  'Fenn  appears  in  American  history  simply  as  the  wise  foun- 
der of  &  state,  the  prudent  and  just  magistrate,  and  liberal-minded 
law-giver  and  ruler.  His  attention  was  first  drawn  to  colonization  by 
the  misfortunes  of  New  Jersey,  in  which  Quakers  had  become  inter- 
ested, and  in  which  he  himself  finally  took  part  in  hopes  of  ordering 
and  r^ulating  tbc  confused  affairs  of  that  province ;  but  he  had,  be- 
sides, two  strong  motives  impelling  him  in  the  same  direction.  He 
bad  a  largo  inherited  claim  against  the  government,  which  he  could 
only  hope  to  have  paid  in  wild  American  lands;  and  he  was  the 
guide  and  protector  of  a  numerous,  industrious,  and  persecuted  peo- 
ple, admirably  fitted  for  colonization,  and  c;^er  for  the  peace  denied 
them  in  England. 

At  last,  after  some  difSculty  before  the  Lords  of  Trade,  Pcnn's  pe- 
tition was  granted,  and  he  received  a  deed  from  the  Crown  of  forty 
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thousand  equtirc  inilea  of  tcrritorr,  wbicli  was  cliriatcnetl  by  the  King 
"  Pennsylvania."  Penn  tlien  issncd  an  address  ectling  forth 
his  scheme.  The  government  wm  to  be  a  just  and  righteous 
government,  in  conformity  with  Quaker  principles.  It  was  to  be  a 
government  of  law,  and  the  people  were  to  be  a  party  to  it,  while  the 
great  principle  that  governmeiiU  depend  upun  uien,  not  men  upon 
governments,  was  clearly  and  empbatically  oppressed.  Perfect  liberty 
of  couseiencc  wa^i  guaranteed  to  all.  Capital  punishment  was  to  be 
inflicted  only  for  murder  and  treason ;  and  oilier  penalties  were  to  be 
imposed  on  the  tlieory  of  roformHtion.and  not  of  retaliation.  Trial 
by  jury  was  a^ured  not  only  to  white  men  but  to  Indians.  Tbe 
whole  document  was  statesman! ike  in  tone, and  broad  and  liberal  in 
principle,  I'enn  offered  land  at  forty  shillings  for  a  hundred  acres, 
subject  only  to  a  small  quit-rent ;  and  even  servants  were  to  be  allowed 
to  hold  fifty  acres  in  fee-simple. 

The  effect  of  llieso  proposals  was  great  and  iminoJiato,  QonkcR 
fioii!  nil  parts  of  England  pressed  forward  to  join  tbe  emigration, 
while  Penn's  fame  drew  other  settlers  from  all  over  Europe,  and  nota- 
bly from  Germany,  where  a  company  was  formed,  under  the  lead  of 
Frani  Pastorius,  which  took  fifteen  thousand  acres.  The  first  year 
three  ships  went  ont  filled  with  emigrants,  who  established  themselves 
in  caves  and  huts  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  The  following 
year  Ponn  hiiuself,  with  a  company  of  a  hundred,  went  over 
and  landed  at  Xewca-stle,  whore  he  was  heartily  welcomed  by 
his  Dutch  and  Swedish  subjects,  whom  ho  naturalized,  and  confirmed 
ill  their  property  and  offices,  lie  then  proceeded  up  the  river  to 
Chester,  where  the  first  Assembly  of  delegates,  chosen  by  the  com- 
missioners whom  Pcnn  had  sent  before  bim,  was  held,  and  the  gov- 
ernment was  organized.  Acts  of  settlement  and  union  with  the  old 
Delaware  colonies  were  passed,  and  a  body  of  law  adopted  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  advertisement  Ho 
then  put  in  execution  his  Indian  policy,  involving  a  great  departure 
from  that  pursued  in  the  other  oloniea.  Under  the  famous  tree  at 
Sliackamaxon,  Penn  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Indians,  win- 
ning their  confidence,  and  obtaining  their  land  by  fair  purchase;  al- 
though, as  walking  was  the  method  adopted  for  measurement,  the 
trained  English  pedestrians  had  nuich  the  same  advantage  over  the  In- 
dians that  tbe  Carthaginians  obtained  by  means  of  the  famous  ox-hide. 
External  relations  being  thus  settled,  Penn  selected  the  broad  peninsula 
between  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill,  and  there  founded  the  city 
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of  Philadelphia.  He  also  ordered  two  handsome  bouses  to  be  bailt 
for  himaelf — one  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  at  bis  manor  of  Pennsbnry. 
The  anspicious  beginning  was  followed  by  an  emigi'ation  and  a 
growth  of  population  uncqoallcd,  except  in  Massachusetts,  in  Ameri- 
can colonial  history.  In  one  year  seven  tliousand  settlers  are  said  to 
bavc  arrived ;  and  before  tbe  century  closed  the  colonists  numbered 
more  than  twenty  thousand,  and  Pbiladclphia  had  grown  to  be  a 
thriving  town.  After  two  busy  years,  in  which  he  had  organized  and 
established  a  government  and  courts  of  justice,  made  firm  alliances 
with  the  Indians,  and  founded  a  city,  Pcnn  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Everything  had  gone  Bmoothly  thus  far.  Tlie  charter 
provisions  had  been  modified  to  suit  the  people,  and  the  Assembly 
had  granted  money  to  the  proprietary.  It  seemed  an  opportune 
moment  for  Penn  to  visit  England,  revive  bis  influence  at  court,  and 
combat  Lord  Baltimore  on  the  question  of  boundaries.  On  his  de- 
parture, he  left  the  government  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  presi- 
dent. Colonel  Marl^bam,  secretary,  and  a  Council  composed  of  tbe 
judges  and  other  provincial  ofBccrs. 

Penn  hardly  had  time  to  reach  England  before  the  troubles  com- 
mon to  proprietary  governments  broke  out  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
first  conflict  arose  between  the  ruling  or  Quaker  party  and  some  of 
the  more  prominent  men  who  wei'e  not  of  their  sect.  Nicholas 
Uoorc,  the  chief-justice,  was  impeached  and  expelled  the  Assembly 
for  violence,  partiality,  and  negligence ;  and  the  clerk  of  the  provin- 
cial court  was  arrested  because  be  refused  to  produce  his  minutes. 
Other  troubles  also  broke  out  in  tlie  form  of  disorder,  and  immorality 
and  looseness  prevailed  in  the  eaves  of  tbe  Delaware.  The  need  of 
the  proprietary  was  sorely  felt,  and  yet  Penn  found  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  treatment  he  received ;  for  tbe  impost  granted  him  was 
imperfectly  collected,  and  the  people  let  the  quit-rents  fall  into  arrears 
and  resisted  payment. 

With  matters  in  this  unsatisfactory  condition,  Thomas  Lloyd  re- 
signed; and  Penn,  in  the  hopes  of  quieting  the  province,  appointed 
one  Blackwell,  an  outsider  and  stranger,  his  deputy.  Black- 
well  quarrelled  at  once  with  everybody.  He  succeeded  in 
breaking  up  tbe  Assembly,  and  was  then  involved  in  a  conflict  with 
the  Council.  After  nine  months  of  stormy  and  bigb-bandcd  rule, 
he  withdrew,  leaving  the  government  once  more  with  Thomas  Lloyd. 
Tbe  disorders  of  Blackwell's  administration  had,  as  their  chief  re- 
Bitlt,  the  production  of  a  new  and  able  popular  leader  in  the  per- 
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son  of  David  Lloyd — Penn's  attorney-general.  Blackncll  bad  hard- 
ly been  remo*ed  when  a  fresh  contest  arose  between  tlie  province 
and  tlic  llelannrc  territories,  caused  by  jealousies  in  regard  to  of- 
fices; and  after  tnnch  bickering  and  neerotiatioD,  the  uoioa  was 
dissolved.  Lloyd  remained  at  the  bead  of  the  province,  and 
Markhani,  as  Liouienant-govemor,  vriih  a  separate  legislature,  took 
charge  of  Delaware.  Hard  upon  these  jwlilica]  dissensions  came  re- 
ligious strifu.  Ccorge  Keith,  an  active,  unscrupulous,  and  violent  zeal- 
ot, brought  about  a  serious  schism  among  tbe  Quakers,  and  caused  so 
much  irritation  by  his  attacks,  that  the  secular  power  was  called  in, 
and  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  Then  was  heard  the  ery 
of  rcligiona  intolerance  in  the  Slate  devoted  to  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  complaints  rapidly  found  (beir  way  to  England.  These  accumu- 
lated troubles  came  npOQ  Penn  at  an  evil  hour.  He  had  gone  home 
to  rise  to  the  greatest  height  of  favor  and  infloence  under  James,  and 
had  been  ciiat  down  and  covered  with  suspicion  and  dislike  by  tbe 
Revolution.  In  vain  bad  ho  striven  to  prevent  tbe  disunion  of  the 
province  and  the  territories,  to  allay  the  political  bitterness,  and  stifle 
the  schism  in  bis  sect.  Tlic  conflict  aroused  by  Kcitb  bad  its  dreaded 
result.  Religious  controversy  and  intolerance  offered  a  sufBcient  excuse 
to  nilers  by  whom  Pcnu  was  regarded  with  disfavor.  The  government 
was  taken  from  him,  and  intnisted  by  royal  commission  to 
a  royal  Governor — licnjamiu  Fletcher.  To  Fletcher  tbe  gov- 
ernment was  surrendered,  at  Philadelphia,  without  resistance ;  and  the 
new  Governor,  without  regard  to  charter  or  laws,  or  to  the  separation 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  summoned  a  general  Assembly  from 
both  province  and  territories,  and  a  Council  on  his  own  model,  and 
demanded  assistance  for  the  war  with  France  upon  tlie  northern  fron- 
tiers. Instead  of  giving  money,  tbe  Assembly  entered  into  a  contro- 
versy with  Fletcher  aa  to  his  powers  and  their  rights  under  the  old 
charter ;  and,  after  a  fruitless  wrangle,  tbe  new  Governor  returned  to 
New  York,  to  which  he  threatened  to  annex  the  province  of  tbe  re- 
calcitrant Quakers.  The  next  year  Markbam  was  loft  as  deputy,  while 
Fletcher  contented  himself  with  sending  letters  asking  for  money  and 
supplies,  which  be  did  not  obtain. 

Meanwhile  Penn  had  gained  a  hearing,  and  a  prompt  acquittal  of 
disloyalty,  and  the  rcstomtion  of  bis  government  followed. 
Unable  to  leave  England  at  that  moment,  he  continued  Mark- 
ham  in  the  office  of  deputy.     Markham,  assuming  that  the  old  char- 
ter and  laws*bad  been  abrogated  by  the  suspension  of  the  proprictarv, 
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convenedthc  Assembly  without  regard  to  tlicm.  The  Assembly  lind  no 
objection  to  this  theory,  for  they  aimed,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Lloyd,  to  change  the  frame  of  government  to  suit  themselves ;  and  this, 
after  a  short  stniggle  with  Markham,  and  by  voting  money  for 
the  war,  they  effected.  The  Assembly  was  to  sit  on  its  own 
adjoamments,  originate  bills,  and  be  indissoluble  during  the  term  for 
which  it  was  elected.  The  Assembly  was  also  to  be  elected  annually, 
the  Council  biennially,  and  all  offices  were  carefully  delincd.  The  rest 
of  Markham's  term  was  qniel,  except  for  the  pirates,  nlio  infested  the 
coast  here  as  elsewhere,  and  received  enough  sympathy  to  bring  the 
province  into  disrepnte.  Markham,  supported  by  the  Assembly,  took 
steps  to  remedy  this  evil,  which,  however,  was  destined  for  a  long 
time  to  injure  and  disgrace  the  province. 

As  the  century  closed,  Penn,  freed  at  last  from  affairs  which  bad 
kept  him  in  England,  came  out  with  his  family  and  resumed 
control  of  the  province,  where  he  intended  to  pass  the  rest 
of  his  life.  "Without  regard  to  the  constitution  already  enacted,  he 
called  the  Assembly  together,  and  took  steps  to  form  a  new  charter 
and  laws,  while  he  also  attemptcti  to  check  the  slavc'tradc,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  having  a  law  passed  regulating  the  treatment  and  punishment 
of  the  negroes.  His  Indian  policy,  which  involved  further  restrictions 
on  the  intercourse  of  whites  and  Indians,  and  aimed  also  at  a  spread 
of  the  Gospel  among  the  sav^es,  met  with  no  support.  The  money 
demanded  by  the  Crown  for  the  war  was  not  given  by  the  Assembly, 
on  account  of  religious  scruples ;  and  in  the  midst  of  his  labors  Penn 
received  news  that  the  policy  of  changing  the  proprietary  to  royal 
governments  was  again  revived.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  push 
tbroQgb  the  charters  of  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania,  which  he  was 
ready  to  grant,  and  which,  in  view  of  his  probable  loss  of  the  province, 
he  was  willing  to  make  liberal.  The  city  charter  was  easily  adopted,  but 
the  Assembly  made  a  contest,  and  tried  to  extort  the  last  possible  con- 
cession from  their  proprietary.  The  government,  as  finally  established, 
differed  but  little  from  that  created  previously  by  the  Assembly,  and 
was  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  laid  down  in  Penn's 
original  acbemc.  All  power  was  vested  in  the  Assembly,  to  whose 
discretion  the  creation  of  courts  was  also  given.  The  Council  was  to 
be  merely  an  advisory  and  executive  body,  and  not  an  upper  house,  and 
the  onion  of  the  province  and  territories  was  again  to  be  dissolved  if 
the  people  so  desired,  as  was  probable  from  the  grumbling  and  dis- 
content onee  more  apparent  in  Delaware.    When  this  important  work 
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was  done,  Penn  sailed  for  Ejiglnnd,  never  to  return.  He  left  Andrew 
ITamilton,  of  New  Jcncy,  as  his  doputy,  and  Jumcs  Logan  as 
secretary.  To  Logan  was  also  conJidcd  tbe  management  of 
tlie  proprietary  estates ;  snd  tbe  secretary  tlms  became  tbe  representa- 
tive of  Fciin  and  his  family,  tbe  IcadiT  of  his  party,  and,  as  he  was  a 
shrewd  and  able  man,  the  power  behind  tbe  throne,  and  the  priacipal 
person  in  the  province  for  many  yeara, 

Hamilton's  adnnnistration  was  short  and  unfortunate.  He  was  con- 
stantly at  war  with  the  Assembly  and  the  popular  party,  beaded  by 
Lloyd;  and  durini^  this  time  a  Urgh-Cbui'ch  or  Crown  party,  small  but 
active,  grew  up  under  tbe  direction  of  Colonel  Quarry,  tbe  judge  of 
admiralty.  Tiiis  royal  party  delayed  the  confirmation  of  llamiltOD, 
and  used  the  failure  of  the  pacific  Quakers  to  provide  for  defence  as 
an  argument  in  Englaad  for  the  destnietion  of  tbe  proprietary  gov- 
ernment At  the  same  period,  too,  tbe  territories  Sjptin  became  res- 
tive, and  tbe  province,  which  by  this  time  had  had  enough  of  them, 
shook  them  oS,  and  let  tbcm  bavo  a  legisUturo  of  their  own,  thus 
finally  severing  the  union. 

In  tlic  year  1703  Hamilton  died,  and   was   succeeded   by  John 
Evans,  a  young  Welshman,  who  put  himself  wholly  under  Lo- 
gan's direction.     Failing  in  his  first  scheme,  which  was  to  re- 
unite the  province  and  territories,  Evans  at  once  came  to  blows  with 
the  Assembly  on  the  matter  of  prorogation,  which  the  popular  party 
denied  to  tbe  Governor.     Not  content  with  a  stubborn  opposition  to 
Evans,  tbe  Assembly  sent  a  memorial  to  Pcnn,  abusing  bim,  and  his 
officers  and  government,  ntost  violently.     Tbe  forces  were  now  fairly 
engaged,  Lloyd  leading  on  one  side,  Logan  on  tbe  other;  tbe  Assem- 
bly gainst  the  Council  and  the  officers.     At  fij'st  tbe  Assembly  pre- 
vailed ;  but  the  memorial  to  Pcnn  caused  a  reaction,  and  Pcnn's  reply 
and  strong  support  of  the  Governor  gave  the  victory  at  last  to 
Logan,  whose  party  triumphed  in  the  elections,  and  returned 
a  House  which  devoted  itself  to   passing  necessary  laws.      Evans, 
meantime,  rapidly  lost  the  ground  he  had  gained  by  setting  himself 
against  the  pacific  policy  of  the  Quakers,  and  trying  to  get  support 
for  tbe  war.     To  arouse  tbem,  be  caused  a  false  alarm  of  invasion  to 
bo  given — a  scheme  in  which  Logan  was  said  to  be  involved, 
and  which  only  resulted  in  profound  disgust,  and  a  return  of 
the  popular  party  to  power  at  the  nest  election.     There  was  now  a 
new  and  important  subject  of  dispute  before  them.     The  bill  drawn 
by  Lloyd  to  establish  a  judiciary  bad  been  rejected  by  tbe  privy 
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cooDcil  tbroQgh  proprietary  influcoce,  and  tlie  whole  question  nu 
agtun  open.  Evans,  threatening  to  establish  a  judiciary  by  preroga- 
tive, would  come  to  no  terms  with  the  Assembly,  wbo  ivere  deter- 
mined the  Council  should  not  bo  a  court  of  chancer}-;  and  an  in- 
terview between  the  Governor  and  Assembly  led  to  a  personal  qaarrcl 
with  Lloyd,  who  was  now  back  again  as  Speaker.  The  Assembly, 
baffled  and  angry,  voted  to  impeach  Logan  of  every  misdemeanor  in 
the  calendar.  The  Governor  denied  their  power.  The  Assembly 
then  drew  op  a  remonstrance,  accusing  the  Governor  and  Logan  of 
every  form  of  wrong-doing,  from  excluding  Quakers  from  offices  to 
stopping  the  judiciary  bill,  and  sent  this  remonstrance  to  Penn  and  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  next  Axscmbly  came  together  in  a  similar 
temper,  and  Evans  again  negatived  the  judiciary  bill,  and  de- 
clared he  would  do  nothing  until  he  heard  from  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  aSair  had  now  reached  a  dead-lock.  The  Assembly  would 
grant  nothing  to  the  proprietary ;  the  Governor  would  not  cstabljsh 
courts.  Pirates  infested  the  Delaware,  and  disgraced  the  colony ;  but 
when  Evans  appealed  for  aid,  the  Assembly,  after  tlic  manner  of  colo- 
nial legislatures,  refused  to  give  anything,  alleging  the  most  disingenu- 
ous reasons,  and  striving  to  gain  a  political  advantage  from  the  neces- 
sities of  the  State.  The  controversy  had  not  been  helped  by  the  char- 
acter of  Evans,  who  was  loose  in  his  morals,  haughty,  headstrong,  and 
imperions.  Guided  by  Logan,  he  had  made  a  strong  fight;  but 
the  remonstrance  of  the  Assembly  obliged  Penn  to  remove  bim, 
and  send  out  Charles  Gookin  as  bis  successor. 

Tbe  Assembly  at  once  attacked  the  new  Governor  on  a  number 
of  small  points,  and  refused  to  give  aid  for  the  war,  now  urgent  in 
its  demands ;  and  they  were  still  fu^lher  exa-spcrated  by  instructions 
which  forbade  the  Governor  to  act  without  the  assent  of  the 
Council,  or,  as  they  naturally  interpreted  it,  of  Logan.  Tliis  re- 
newed the  war  between  Lloyd  and  the  secretary,  Tlie  latter  ac- 
cused the  former  of  grave  misdemeanors;  but  as  he  was  unable  to 
sustain  them,  they  were  pronounced  by  the  Assembly  false  and  libel- 
lous. Logan  then  in  a  most  insulting  fashion  asked  them  to  try  him 
on  the  impeachment.  The  Assembly  arrested  him,  and  the  Governor 
released  him.  He  then  sailed  for  England,  and  thus  gave  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  long  controversy  by  inducing  Penn  to  write  a  letter  re- 
proving the  Assembly,  and  threatening  an  immediate  cession  to 
the  Crown,  which  at  once  brought  the  popular  party  to  terms, 
and  in  tbe  next  Assembly  everything  went  smoothly.    The  right  to  sit 
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on  their  otvii  ndjouniment  was  conceded;  tbc  judiciary  cstablislied 
without  a  cuiirl  of  equity,  and  the  expeiisos  of  the  government  were 
cheerfully  voted.  The  following  ycur  two  thousand  pounds  were  given 
to  the  Cronn  in  aid  of  the  war,  and  Gookin's  administration  moved 
easily.  The  govcrnuicnt  was  regulated,  and  the  importation  of  slaves 
restrained. 

This  relief  seemed  to  have  come  too  late  for  Penn.    With  his  prov- 
ince inortgaf^d  and  harassed  by  creditors,  he  decided  to  eell 
Ilia  rights  to  the  Cruwu  for  twelve  thousand  pounds;  but  be- 
fore the  sale  was  consummated,  s  stroke  of  apoplexy  enfeebled  hb 
mind,  and  put  a  stop  to  business.     The  province  was  relieved  by  the 
failure  of  this  schtmc,  for  ibey  were  attached  to  the  easy  and  simple 
forms  of  the  proprietary  rule,  and  harmony  continued  to  subsist  until 
the  Governor,  irritated  by  constant  irregularity  of  payment, 
quarrelled  with  the  Assembly  abont  bis  meagre  salary.     Once 
started,  lie  rapidly  lost  the  ground  he  bad  gained.     lie  insisted  that 
the  statutes  should  be  construed  so  as  to  make  all  affirmations  illegal, 
wliieli  tended  to  throw  all  the  legal  and  official  business  of  the  prov- 
ince into  disorder,  for  every  one  of  importance  almost  was  a  Quaker, 
and  it  also  awakened  the  strong  animosity  of  religious  feeling.     Still, 
not  content,  the  Governor,  whoso  mind  was  probably  impaii'cd,  pro- 
ceeded to  assail  Norris,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  Logan,  the 
two  chief  men  of  the  province.     This  produced  an  organized 
movement  for  his  recall,  which  was  effectual,  and  Sir  William 
Keilli  came  out  as  his  successor.     The  new  Governor  was  hardly  es- 
tablished when  the  distinguished  man  who  had  founded  the 
colony  died  ;  but  his  death  made  no  change  in  the  condition 
of  bis  province,  which  passed,  after  a  protracted  lawsuit,  to  the  chil- 
dren of  his  second  wife. 

Sir  William  Keith,  who  came  to  the  head  of  affairs  just  as  the 
great  Quaker  was  passing  away,  had  been  surveyor  of  the  customs 
for  the  aoutliern  provinces,  and  was  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  Penn- 
[iylvania.  lie  was  an  adroit  man,  insincere,  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
the  dcningogue  in  his  disposition,  lie  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular  par- 
ty, and,  by  conceding  everything  desired  by  the  Assembly,  he  raised 
his  own  inrtuence  to  such  a  point  that  he  gained  all  bo  wished  for 
himself.  He  freed  himself  from  the  control  of  the  Council,  for  which 
there  was  no  constitutional  ground,  and  thus  shackled  Logan,  who, 
however,  rcniained  quietly  at  his  post  as  secretary,  and  bided  his  time. 
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Keith  also  succeeded  in  establishing  the  obnoxious  court  of  equity, 
with  himself  aa  chancellor.  His  Indian  policy  was  wise  and  success- 
ful, and  preserved  tJie  peace  of  the  province ;  but  his  finnncial  policy, 
nheo  the  fiscal  aSsirs  were  in  a  very  tangled  state,  was,  though  popu- 
lar, thoroughly  bad.  lie  introduced  and  carried  through  the 
issue  of  bills  of  credit,  saddling  Pennsylvania  with  tho  curse 
of  a  depreciated  paper  currency.  The  same  year  there  came  to  Phil- 
adelphia a  young  man  who  soon  became  and  continued  the  central 
fignre  in  Pcnnsykanian  provincial  history.  This  was  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  was  almost  immediately  brought  in  contact  with  the 
Goreroor.  The  story  of  their  connection  is  familiar,  and  Keith  has 
the  almost  unique  honor  of  having  overreached  and  deceived  Franklin. 
Misled  by  the  strength  of  his  position,  KeitJi,  in  the  midst  of  his 
saecesses,  determined  to  rid  himself  of  his  enemies,  and  on  very  slight 
provocation  removed  Logan  from  tlic  Council  and  the  office  of  secre- 
tary. This  was  the  false  step  for  which  Logan  had  waited.  lie  at 
once  sailed  for  England,  and  his  journey  soon  bore  fruit  in  letters 
from  Hannah  Pcnn  and  the  Trustees,  accusing  Keith  of  neglect  of  the 
proprietary  interest  and  disregard  of  the  Council,  and  reproving  liiin 
seTcrely  for  Ins  issue  of  pape^nloney.  Keith  replied,  asserting  his  right 
to  act  independently,  and  indiscreetly  laid  Mrs.  I'cnn's  letter  before  the 
Asserably,  who  still  had  great  regard  for  the  wishes  of  the  proprietary. 
Lloyd,  now  chief-justice,  roused  at  the  new  controversy,  and  easily 
overthrew  Logan's  atTj;unicnt  in  favor  of  the  powers  of  the  Council ; 
but  neither  he  nor  Keith  could  destroy  Logan's  influence  in  England, 
by  which  the  latter  was  removed,  and  replaced  by  Patrick  Gordon, 
who,  having  been  appointed  by  the  family,  and  confirmed,  came  out 
the  following  year  and  took  possession  of  the  government. 
Keith,  after  his  deposition,  entered  the  Assembly,  and  strove 
to  oppose  and  break  down  the  new  Governor;  but  his  influence  and 
popularity  rapidly  waned,  and  he  soon  after  disappears  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  province. 

Gordon's  administration  partook  of  the  uneventf illness  character- 
istic of  the  Walpolc  period  in  England.  The  Governor  and  the  As- 
sembly got  on  very  well  together,  and  without  any  serious  dissen- 
sions. The  court  of  equity  erected  by  Keith  whs  abolished,  and 
Pennsylvania  plunged  still  deeper  into  the  ruin  of  depreciated  and 
popular  paper-money  by  an  additional  issue  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  Trade  flourished,  and  population  increased  rapidly, 
especially  the  German  immigration,  which  was  so  large  as  to  cause 
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serious  alarm  both  in  the  province  and  England ;  bat  the  Gerraana 
proved,  as  a  rule,  excellent  citizens.  This  growing  population,  how- 
ever, pushing  out  on  the  frontier,  came  in  contact  with  the  Indians, 
and  there  was  from  time  to  time  a  fear  of  Indian  war.  During  this 
period,  too,  we  first  perceive  in  Pennsylvania  a  vague  anxiety  in  re- 
gard to  the  spread  of  the  French  power,  which  began  to  cast  its  shad- 
ow, dark  with  savage  war,  over  the  future  of  the  colonies.  There  was 
also  a  moment  of  brief  suspicion  and  dread  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  some  agitation  against  them ;-  but  in  the  land  of  religious  tolera- 
tion nothing  was  done,  and  the  only  break  in  the  quiet  of  the  time 
was  a  bitter  and  rather  turbulent  contest  with  Maryland  on  the  mat- 
ter of  boundaries. 

After  a  peaceful  administration  of  ten  years,  Governor  Gk)rdon  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  James  Logan,  who,  as  President  of  the 
Council,  mlcd  the  province  in  which  he  had  so  long  been  the 
master-spirit  for  two  uneventful  years,  when  he  was  superseded  by 
George  Thomas,  a  planter  of  Antigua,  who  was  sent  out  as  Governor. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Thomas,  the  Maryland  dispute  was 
finally  settled,  leaving  Delaware  intact,  and  arranging  the  oth- 
er differences  on  the  general  theory  of  uti  possidetis.     The  new  Gov- 
ernor had  some  trouble  at  the  outset  in  regard  to  issuing  warrants 
for  proprietary  lands,  which  had  been  suspended  during  the  minority 
of  the  Penn  heirs,  and  was  revived  with  considerable  opposition,  es- 
pecially from  those  who,  during  the  interval,  had  taken  up  lands  with- 
out the  formality  of  a  warrant     With  this  exception,  everything 
promised  to  proceed  as  harmoniously  as  under  the  previous  Govern- 
or ;  but  these  pleasant  appearances  were,  unfortunately,  soon  dissipated 
by  the  war  between  Spain  and  England.     Thomas,  instead 
of  using  a  little  management,  attempted  to  argue  down  the 
Quaker  principles  in  regard  to  fighting,  and  the  Assembly,  nettled  at 
the  attack,  refused  supplies.     The  next  year  came  peremptory  de- 
mands from  England,  and  great  pressure,  not  only  from  the  proprie- 
taries, but  from  a  portion  of  the  people.     Thus  pushed,  the  Assem- 
bly, after  much  delay,  granted  money,  but  under  such  conditions  as 
to  almost  nullify  their  action.     They  based  their  renewed  opposi- 
tion on  the  fact  that  the  Governor,  in  raising  militia,  had,  by  enlisting 
bond-servants,  invaded  the  rights  of  property ;  and  supported  by  the 
people,  although  the  merchants  remonstrated,  the  Assembly  continued 
to  thwart  and  oppose  every  measure  of  the  Governor  for  the  defence 
of  the  province,  and  in  aid  of  the  Crown,  while  they  put  the  usual 
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pressnre  on  the  Govemor  by  withholding  his  salary.    The  Quaker 
party  was  ]ess  strong  than  in  the  early  days,  nnd  that  of  the  Gov- 
ernor more  vigorous,  and  better  supported  by  the  wealthy  inhab- 
itants, especially  in  Philadelphia.     The  conflict  became  excited  and 
bitter,  and  finally  resulted  in  a  violent  election  riot  in  Philadelphia, 
in  which  the  forces  of  the  Govemor  were  routed.     This  led  to  fresh 
quarrels ;  and  finally  the  Governor,  harassed  by  lack  of  salary,  made 
advances  of  a  conciliatory  nature,  gave  way  as  to  certain  bills,  and 
was  paid  ia  full.    Tlicre  had  been  no  difficulty  in  raising  men,  but 
the  narrow  and  selfish  policy  of  the  Assembly  had  reduced  Pennsyl- 
vania to  insignificance,  impotence,  and  unpopularity  during  the  war. 
"When  war  with  France  was  added  to  the  existing  complications, 
Thotnas  again  went  actively  to  work  to  raise  men  ;  and  as  he 
was  powerfully  aided  by  Franklin,  and  supported  by  Logan, 
the  Quaker  Assembly  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  mere 
apathy.     Volunteers  were  oni-olled,  and  a  fort  was  built  by  means 
of  a  lottery;   but  the  Assembly,  uninfluenced  by  all  this,  refused, 
on  one  frivolous  excuse  and  another,  to  take  any  part  in  the  Lonis- 
bnrg  expedition,  and  were  only  forced  by  royal  command  at  the  last 
moment  to  grudgingly  give  money  for  supplies.     Thus,  by  their  con- 
tinued selfishness,  they  lost  all  share  in  the  glory  won  by  the  provin- 
cials in  the  capture  of  Louisbut^.     They  took  no  part,  either,  in  the 
subsequent  Canada  expedition  which  was  attempted  by  the  other 
colonics,  and  the  only  gain  mnclc  by  the  province  was  through  the 
troops  raised  by  Thomas,  which  enabled  him  to  carry  out  a  firm 
Indian  policy,  and  prevent  a  border  war.     Soon  after  these  events, 
Thomas  resigned,  and  was   succeeded  by  Anthony  Palmer, 
President  of  the  Council,  who  pcrsistod  successfully  in  main- 
taining and  renewing  the  Indian  treaties,  withdrawing  the  tribes  from 
French  infinence,  and  thus  held  them  in  check  until  peace  was 
declared.     The  (]anrrcta  between  the  Council  and  the  Assem- 
bly continued  undiminished  on  the  subject  of  the  ravages  of  the  de- 
fenceless coasts  and  shipping  by  privateers,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
executive  to  ward  oS  these  attacks. 

A  new  Governor,  Jaincs  Hamilton,  the  son  of  Andrew  Il.imil- 
ton,  the  eminent  lawyer  and  Speaker  of  the  House,  found  that  he 
had  inherited  not  only  the  dignities  and  duties,  but  the  quarrels,  of 
his  predecessors.  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapellc  did  not  stop  the 
extension  of  French  influence,  nor  check  the  dangerous  schemes  of 
that  power.      The  policy  of  making  treaties  with  the  Indians  and 
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holding  them  to  their  alliaoco  had  to  be  persevered  in  closely ;  auj 
this  policy  had  now  become  a  heavy  burden  to  the  State.  This  bur- 
den the  Assembly  justly  felt  ought  to  be  shai'cd  by  the  proprietaries, 
whose  wild  lands  were  more  benefited  by  peace  than  Uioic  of  any  oth- 
ers, and  they  therefore  demanded  that  the  proprietary  entates  should 
be  taxed.  The  [)roprietaries  replied  feebly  and  offensively,  and  the 
Asseiiibly  had  inueii  the  belter  of  the  ailment.  They  had.  too,  the 
advantage  of  a  great  leader  in  the  person  of  Franklin,  who 
froui  being  clerk  had  become  a  member  of  the  Asseniblj',  aud 
ivho  managed  the  vfhole  of  the  discussion.  The  first  encounter  waa 
without  result ;  but  the  coutroversy  wtis  destined  to  grow,  and  to  hut 
many  years. 

Under  the  lead  of  Fnmklin,  loo,  they  entered  upon  another  conflict, 
in  which  they  were  as  much  in  the  wrong  as  they  had  been  in  the 
right  in  the  matter  of  the  proprietary  estates.  Money  was  scarce,  and 
the  Assembly  « iahed  to  issue  more  depreciated  paper.  The  Governor 
wisely  and  firmly  opposed  this  scheme,  although  he  attempted  a  com- 
promise by  fixing  means  of  redemption,  and  by  referring  to  the  Crown. 
Both  proposals  were  rejected.  The  real  secret  of  the  difference  was 
that  the  Governor  was  required  to  keep  all  the  interest  of  loans 
within  the  control  of  the  proprietaries,  and  forbidden  to  countenance 
issues  of  paper.  The  outbreak  of  war  and  the  defeat  of 
Wasliington  on  the  frontier  made  the  need  of  money  impera- 
tive. The  Assembly  voted  thirty -five  thousand  pounds,  fifteen  of 
which  were  for  the  use  of  the  King  in  bills  of  credit;  but  the  Gov- 
ernor still  refused  to  assent,  and  soon  after  gave  up  bis  office,  which 
be  had  resigned  some  time  before. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Robert  llnnler  Morris,  son  of  Lewis  Morris,  of 
New  Jersey,  who  brought  urgent  instructions  tliat  Pennsylvania  should 
unite  with  the  other  colonies  and  contribute  to  the  war.  The  result 
was  a  vote  of  forty  thousand  pounds  in  bills  of  credit,  twenty  thbu- 
sand  being  intended  for  the  Crown.  The  Governor  demanded  that 
they  should  be  made  redeemable  in  five  years.  The  Assembly  refused  ; 
and  a  dispute  b;^gan  which  lasted  for  two  years,  and  utterly  crippled 
the  province.  As  the  bitter,  useless  quarrel  progressed,  Braddock 
could  get  no  assistance  except  from  the  personal  exertions  of  Frank- 
lin, and  then  went  to  defeat  and  death  on  the  frontier.  The  rout 
of  Bi-addock  laid  the  whole  border  bare  to  the  wasting  and  cruel 
ravages  of  the  Indians.  In  vain  did  the  cry  of  distress  go  op  from 
the  hunted  people  of  the  interior;  the  wrangle  at  Philadelphia  still 
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ireot  OD.  The  Assembly  receded  from  its  first  position,  and  took 
up  their  opposition  on  the  ground  tliat  the  proprietary  estates  ought 
to  be  taxed ;  and  at  this  point  another  dead-lock  ensued.  Gradually 
the  terrible  distress  of  tha  province  forced  tlieni  to  dole  out  money 
to  help  Uassachusetts  and  the  other  eastern  and  northern  colonics. 
Under  great  pressure  they  passed  a  volunteer  nulitia  bill,  and,  inade- 
qnate  as  this  was,  Franklin  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  enlist- 
ment of  a  considerable  number  of  troop»,  and,  although  lie  was  no  sol- 
dier, went  at  their  head  to  the  interior,  producing  a  good  effect  upon 
the  Indian  tribes.  Tlie  Governor,  from  time  to  time,  extorted  a  little 
money ;  but  his  salary  remained  unpaid.  The  Indians  were  again 
on  the  frontier,  carrying  war  in  all  directions;  and  again  came  a 
deadlock  on  the  proprietary  estates.  The  controversy  was 
about  to  be  renewed  in  all  its  senseless  stages,  when  Morris 
was  superseded  by  Governor  Denny. 

The  new  Governor  was  received  with  great  joy,  which  speedily 
cooled  when  it  was  found  that  he  could  not  assent  to  any  bill  which 
did  not  give  him  a  share  in  disposing  of  any  issue  of  bills  or  money 
tsised  by  revenue ;  that  he  could  not  permit  the  issue  of  more  than 
forty  thousand  pounds  in  bills;  and  that  he  was  only  to  allow  a  par- 
tial taxation  of  the  proprietary  estates.  Tlic  struggle  was  at  once  re- 
newed over  a  hill  to  lay  an  excise;  and  the  position  of  the  Assembly 
was  defended  with  acute  ability  by  Franklin,  Meantime,  of  course, 
devastation  proceeded;  and,  urged  by  commands  from  England,  pro- 
vincial troops  were  raised,  but  with  no  supplies.  An  expedition,  plan- 
ned by  Morris  and  led  by  Armstrong,  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon 
the  Indians  at  Kittanning,  and  was  the  first  gleam  of  light  In  the  dark- 
ness of  the  time.  Stimulated  by  this  success,  the  Assembly  granted 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and,  giving  way  on  the  proprietary 
estates,  sent  Franklin  and  Norris  to  England  to  lay  their  grievances 
before  the  King.  Matters,  however,  did  not  mend.  Everything  sank 
beneath  the  imbecile  rule  of  Loudon,  in  command  of  all  the  coloni- 
al forces,  and  affairs  went  from  bad  to  worse,  until  the  victo- 
ries of  Montcalm  roused  even  Pennsylvania  to  authorize  troops 
for  the  protection  of  the  frontier.  Yet  even  at  this  moment  of  gen- 
eral danger,  the  Assembly  and  the  Governor  took  occasion  to  have 
another  quarrel  over  a  judge,  attacked  by  the  former  and  protected 
by  the  latter.  The  strength  of  the  Assembly  in  ail  this  weary  con- 
test rested  on  the  Quaker  and  German  voters,  who  ivero  utterly  op- 
posed to  taxes  and  war. 
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At  last  even  Pennsylvania  was  aroused  bv  the  ririi^in^,  commandinjx 
voice  of  the  "Great  Coraraoner."  Loudoun  and  the  res>t  disan- 
peared.  New  men  came  out  full  of  energy  and  vigor,  and  the 
letters  of  Pitt  brought  the  Assembly  to  a  sense  of  the  needs  of  the 
time.  The  Governor,  foreseeing  the  result  of  Franklin's  mission,  of- 
fered to  have  the  proprietary  estates  taxed  by  special  assessors;  but 
the  Assembly  disdained  the  compromise,  and  voted  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  without  including  the  proprietaries.  A  quarrel,  of  course, 
broke  out,  and  went  on  between  the  commissioners  of  the  Assembly 
and  the  Governor ;  but  this  time  men  and  money  were  forthcoming, 
and  the  province  appeared  to  better  advantage  than  before.  Fort 
Du  Quesne  was  taken,  the  border  of  Pennsylvania  was  safe,  Indi- 
an treaties  were  once  more  successfully  negotiated,  and  the 
next  year  came  the  succession  of  victories  in  the  North,  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  French  power  in  America.  In  the  mean  time 
Franklin  had  been  fighting  adroitly  and  forcibly  the  battle  of  the  As- 
sembly in  England.  The  proprietaries  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the 
Assembly,  who  refused  to  recede,  and  the  Governor  at  last  gave  way, 
and  assented  to  a  bill  taxing  the  proprietary  estates.  This  bill  the 
proprietaries  carried  to  the  Privy  Council,  and,  after  a  sharp  contest, 
it  received  the  royal  approbation  on  the  engagement  of  Franklin  that 
the  Governor  should  have  a  share  in  the  disposal  of  the  funds,  and 
that  the  quit-rents  should  not  be  paid  in  bills  of  credit  Thus  the 
Assembly  finally  carried  their  point ;  but  in  the  conflict  they  had  sac- 
rificed the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  province  during  a  long  and  try- 
ing war.  They  took  advantage  of  war  and  danger  to  defeat  the  gov- 
ernment; and  although,  with  the  exception  of  their  paper-money 
schemes,  and  their  refusal  to  provide  for  redemption,  they  were  right 
in  principle,  their  conduct  was  narrow,  selfish,  and  unpatriotic  They 
put  the  safety  of  the  country  in  peril  to  carry  a  political  point,  and 
hamper  the  executive.  The  controversy  should  have  been  postponed. 
The  end  did  not  justify  the  means. 

Governor  Denny  obtained  his  salary  by  finally  assenting  to  the 
money  bills ;  but  he  lost  the  favor  of  the  proprietaries,  and  was  re- 
placed by  James  llamilton,  the  former  Governor,  who  was  reappointed. 
The  Canadian  victories,  meanwhile,  relieved  the  middle  colonies  of  all 
dangers;  the  forces  of  Pennsylvania  were  disbanded ;  and  the  Assembly 
undertook  to  retain  the  disposal  of  the  funds  granted  by  Par- 
liament despite  Franklin's  engagement.  The  old  contest  was 
thus  renewed,  and  when  a  requisition  came  from  the  Crown  to  main- 
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tain  tno-tLirds  of  the  troops  on  &  war  footing,  the  Assembly  flatly 
refused;  and,  in  their  quarrel  tvith  the  Governor,  all  the  supply  bills 
fell  to  the  ground.  The  war  with  Spain  brought  a  return  of  reaaon, 
bowe?cr,  and  the  parliamentary  allotment  of  1759  was  devoted  to  the 
defences  of  Philadelphia.  From  this  new  strain  they  were  soon  re- 
lieved by  the  peace ;  but  their  relief  was  of  short  duration.  A 
desolating  Indian  war  broke  out;  the  settlements  were  agaiu 
driven  back,  and  the  frontier  forts  were  in  danger.  Individual  citi- 
zens came  forward  with  money ;  but  the  everlasting  eonflict  between 
the  Governor  and  Assembly  rendered  the  government  impotent. 
Fortunately  for  the  people.  Colonel  Bouquet,  with  the  royal  troops, 
defeated  the  Indians  by  great  skill  and  bravery,  and  restored  safety  to 
the  province ;  but  his  victory  was  followed  by  a  rising  of  the  people, 
and  the  wanton  massacre  of  large  bodies  of  friendly  Indians 
at  Lancaster  and  I'axton.  This  was  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  senseless  struggle  for  power,  in  a  time  of  war,  between  Governor 
and  Assembly,  The  insurgents  marched  on  Fliiladclphia,  where  the 
Assembly  passed  a  riot  act,  and  the  Governor  Iielplessly  lost  his  head. 
The  excrtioDS  of  Franklin,  and  the  spirited  conduct  of  the  people  of 
Philadelphia,  alone  saved  the  province,  and  put  an  end  to  this  wretch- 
ed business  of  massacre  and  insurrection. 

While  the  Indian  war  was  still  fitfully  raging  on  the  frontier,  John 
Penn,  one  of  the  proprietaries,  came  out  as  the  successor  of  Hamil- 
ton.    After  another  struggle  and  much  remonstrance,  the  Assembly 
granted  money,  and  then  started  a  movement  to  separate  the  govern- 
ment and  the  proprietary  estates,  or,  in  other  words,  to  obtain  a  royal 
government  for  Pennsylvania.     Petitions  for  the  change  poured  in, 
and  were  sent  to  the  English  agent,  with  orders  to  push  the  business. 
The  next  election,  after  a  sharp  contest,  left  the  power  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  favored  a  change,  and  who  were  led  by  Franklin 
and  Galloway,  and  opposed  by  Dickinson  ;  but  while  this  was 
pending,  a  much  graver  question  came  before  all  the  colonics,  and  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  of  every  one.     The  little  matter  of  taxing  pro- 
prietary estates  was  forgotten  in  the  plan  of  the  British  ministry  to 
^  tax  the  colonics.     Tlie  Assembly  instructed  their  agent,  Mr.  Mauduit, 
to  ask  a  repeal  of  the  Sugar  Act,  and  oppose  taxation ;  and  they  fol- 
lowed this  np  by  sending  Franklin  again  to  England  to  represent 
them.     The  circular  of  Massachusetts  was  not  laid  before  the  Assem- 
bly, but  as  many  members  as  could  be  brought  together  were  sum- 
moned, and  a  committee  was  chosen.    The  opposition  to  the  Stamp 
15 
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Act  iras  anircrsal  and  decji-sciktud.  Juhn  Ilaghcs,  tlio  collector,  wu 
forced  to  sign  a  pledge  tliat  he  would  not  exoculo  liis  office,  and  the 
stamps  were  not  allowed  to  be  l&ndod.  and  were  not  used.  When  the 
Slump  Act  Congress  mot  in  New  York,  the  Pennsylvania  com- 
mittee was  among  the  delegatesi,  and  the  liihlory  of  PcnnsJ■^ 
vsnia  becomes  part  of  that  of  the  United  Colonies, 
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Chapter  XIII. 

PEN.NSYLVAXIA  AND  DELAWARE,  1785. 

The  social  atmosphere  chflnges  completely  as  we  pass  from  Mary- 
land— the  last  of  the  BOuthcrn  group — into  Delaware  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, These  two  provinces  may  be  treated  together ;  for  their  practi- 
cal union  under  one  government,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  settle-  ' 
ment,  had  e&aced  any  distinctions  that  might  otherwise  have  existed. 
The  older  and  amallcr  colony  was  a  mere  strip  of  land  at  the  mouth 
of  the  great  liver  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  while  the  great  prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania,  alone  among  the  thirteen  colonics,  had  no  coa.st, 
and  only  indirect  communication  with  the  ocean.  On  the  eastern  houn- 
dary  the  rich  fynning  land  began,  and  stretched  away  —  rolling  and 
broken,  hut  always  fertile — until  the  region  rich  in  hidden  iron  and 
coal,  and,  finally,  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Alleghany  range,  were  reach- 
ed. The  climate  typified  the  geographical  and  political  position  of 
the  middle  colonies.  It  was  temperate  in  the  main,  but  displayed 
the  extremes  of  both  heat  and  cold,  characteristic  of  the  southern 
and  northern  groups ;  and,  as  Penn  said,  the  "  weather  often  changeth 
without  notice,  and  is  constant  almost  in  its  inconstancy.'" 

Bancroft  estimates  the  population  of  the  two  colonics  possessing 
this  large  and  rich  territory  at  one  hundred  and  ninety-live  thousand 
in  the  year  1755.*  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  it  had  increased 
probably  to  more  than  four  hundred  thousand,  of  whom  onc-()uartor 
to  a  third  were  negroes.'     The  firat-comci-s  among  this  laqfe  and  r;ip- 

■  Watson's  Aonsls  of  riiiladclphia,  i1.,  1683.  '  Bancroft,  iv.,  129. 

*  The  contemporary  estimates  are,  as  usual,  very  wild,  and  diifer  hopoieiisly : 
Board  of  Trade,  1758—220,000,  see  Banerofl,  iv.,  liS,  notr;  Stnytli,  ii.,  30»— 
S20,000,  ore  ■  third  blacks ;  Brissot,  p.  27S,  Payers  of  Capitation  ta;i,  1760— 
31,000;  1770—39,000;  1779—15,000;  1786—66,000;  Bumaby,  p.  80, 400,000  to 
K>0,O0O,  nnc-Gfth  Quakers,  fen  negroes ;  Watson's  Annals,  ii.,  Franlttin's  esti- 
mate, 1766 — 160,000  whites, one- (liird  Quakers,  one-third  Germans;  £tat  Present 
it  la  Pcnnsykanie,  1756—250,000  whites;  Colonial  Records,  vii.,  448,  Peters's 
estimate,  200,000,  one-eighth  Quakers;  Hnurd,  Pcnnsylvsnia  Archives,  1773 — 
100,000  wbiica,  200,000  blacks. 
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idly-growing  people  wprc  tlie  Swedes,  b  simple,  agricultural  people, 
peaceable  alike  with  Dutcli,  English,  and  Indiana.  At  tlm  close  of 
the  Euventeenlii  century  tlicy  were  still  numerous  and  powerful  in  the 
Dclawflrc  settlemcnLs,  and  retuincd  their  mother  tongue ;  bat  after 
that  time  thi'v  were  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  new  population  whidi 
surrounded  them,  ftud,  unaided  by  fresh  arrivals,  lost  their  distincUve 
qualities.  They  were  &  strong,  sturdy  race,  and  a  valuable  element 
aiiiung  tbc  people.'  llie  Itutch,  who  superseded  them,  left  but  few 
settlers  to  survive  the  rush  <>(  English  immigration,  which,  begun 
by  the  Quakers,  consiated  tilmost  cxclnsircly  of  families  drawn  from 
the  middle  classes  of  tradesmen,  simp  keepers,  and  small  farmers,  witfa 
an  infusion,  by  no  means  Iritllng,  of  convicts,  indented  servants,  and 
wandering  adventurers.  Many  "Welsh  also  came  to  Penn.sylvania,  and 
seem  to  have  been  s  valaahle  addition.  The  two  foreign  elements, 
however,  wbich  togctbcr  ontn umbered  the  English,  and  gave  to  Penn- 
sylvania B  ch.-iraetur  wholly  different  from  that  of  any  other  colony, 
were  the  Germans  and  Irish.  The  former  began  to  come  immedi- 
alety  upon  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  and  settled  at  Gcrmantown. 
These  first-comers  were  drawn  thilher  on  account  of  religion,  and  in- 
cluded Quakers  and  Palatines,  and,  later.  Ridge  Hermits,  Duukards, 
Mennonists,  and  Pietists,  Afterward  the  immigration  thus  st.irted 
grew  from  natural  causes,  until,  at  the  lime  of  the  Revolution,  they 
formed  nearly  a  tliii-d  of  the  population,  and  occupied  exclusively 
largo  districts  of  western  I'eunsylvauia.  They  were  chiefly  farmers, 
tiirifty,  saving,  and  industrious,  but  stubborn,  ignorant,  and  unrelia- 
ble in  times  of  war.  Their  numerical  importance  is  shown  by  the 
effect  they  had  upon  the  language,  producing  a  well-defined  dialect 
known  familiarly  as  Pennsylvania  Itutch.  The  Irish  immigration  be- 
gan in  the  year  1719,  and  assumed  such  lat^c  proportions  as  to  de- 
mand legislation  ton  years  later.  A  large  part  of  these  settlers  were 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  valuable  and  good  colonists;  but  there 
were  also  many  others  of  Iiish  race,  who  were,  as  a  rule,  a  very  unde- 
sirable addition  at  that  period.  Scarcely  more  than  a  third  of  tlic  lat- 
ter sneceodcd  as  farmers ;  and  tlicy  were  a  hard-drinking,  idle,  quarrel- 
some, and  disorderly  chiss,  always  nt  odds  with  the  government,  and 
did  much  to  give  to  that  government  and  to  polities  the  character  for 
weakness  aud  turbulence,  which,  beginning  before  the  Revolution,  lias 
broken  out  at  intervals  down  to  the  present  day.     This  brief  outline 
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of  tlic  population  sbowa  the  great  mhturc  of  races,  and  in  a  rough 
way  the  qualities  of  the  principal  elements,  which  had  a  marked  ef- 
fect apon  the  society  of  the  colony  and  the  later  history  of  the  State.' 
The  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  relied  chiefly  upon  agri- 
culture for  snpport,  and  the  great  mass  of  them  were  tillers  and  culti- 
vators of  the  soil.  But  there  were  many  merchants  and  tradesmen  as 
well,  besides  shopkeepers  and  mechanics.  The  radical  difference  be- 
tween the  middle  and  southern  colonics  is  nowhere  better  shown  than 
in  the  economical  contrast.  The  single  staple  of  Virginia  was  here  re- 
placed by  varied  products,  and  the  commerce  of  Pennsylvania  was  a 
fmitfnt  source  of  wealth.  The  exports  and  imports  were  worth  at  the 
period  of  tho  Revolution  more  than  a  million  pounds ;  and  trade,  legal 
and  illicit,  extending  not  only  to  England,  but  to  Lisbon,  Madeira,  and 
the  West  Indies,  employed  nearly  fii'o  hundred  vessels  and  over  seven 
thousand  seamen.'  The  exports  embraced  many  natural  products. 
Fenn  had  at  an  early  day  set  his  face  against  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco, and  although  some  was  grown  in  the  more  southern  districts, 
the  great  Virginian  staple  was  superseded.  The  principal  exports 
were  grain  and  flour;  but  timber  and  every  kind  of  farm  produce 
were  sold  in  large  quantities,  and  there  was  an  extensive  and  valuable 
fur  trade,  founded  hy  Pcnn  himself.  The  imports,  besides  wines  and 
sugar,  consisted,  of  course,  mainly  of  manufactured  articles.  There 
could  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  manufactures  as  yet  in  Pennsylvania; 
but  the  germs  were  there,  and  the  first  experiments  were  in  prepress ; 
the  coarser  articles  were  made  in  considerable  qnantities,  and  these 
indications,  as  well  as  the  mining  industries,  clearly  showed  the  bent 
of  the  people.  Saw-mills  and  grist-mills  were  numerous,  and  em- 
ployed, not  only  by  the  Fcnnsylvanians,  but  hy  their  less  enterprising 
Deighbors  of  the  south;  and  ships  were  built  at  the  Philadelphia 
docks,  and  used  by  the  traders  of  the  province.  As  early  as  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  of  glass 
was  tried  by  the  Germans  at  Germantown  and  Mannheim,  as  well  as 

'  llicbaoi's  TniTels,  p,  31;  Smjlh's  Tour,  ii.,  219,  309;  lirisBot,  p.  200 ;  K«lm, 
L,S8,S1S;  Foote,  Sketches  of  VirginiB,  L,  99;  WaUon'fl  Anoals,  ii.;  Crftvecteur, 
p. 48, and  in  regard  to  Irish, p. 78;  Coll. Hiat. Si>c.,t., Bratldocb'a  Kiped., Sargeat, 
CoDTicts,  etc. 

'  Smyth,  ii.,  307;  Wallace,  Inaugural  Addreaa  t»  Hist  Soc.,  1872;  Wataon'a 
Anula  of  Philadelphia,  ii. ;  £tat  Present  do  la  Pennaylvanie ;  Huguenot  Family  in 
Virgiaia,  p.  SO ;  Bumabj,  p.  80 ;  Colonial  Rec.,  i.,  1G97;  Hist.  Soc.  l^oU., ii.,  1 702, 
Ciutoma  OD  goods  from  PeDnsylranis. 
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lliat  of  dtiiggeta,  crape*,  aod  stoclings,  the  Inst  forming  n  thriving  ai 
profitable  indiistry.  Somo  of  tlie  It-isli  mode  linen  of  good  (jualitj^ 
and  homespun  was  in  general  domcslic  use.  Viaes  and  silk  wore  alsa> 
tried  under  government  ntiKpiccs,  as  in  the  other  colonies,  and  with  &' 
like  lack  of  success.  Tho  most  marked  development  was  acen  in  tb» 
iron  industry.  The  first  furnaco  was  started  in  tiio  year  1 730,  Awk- 
in  1750  three  thouaand  tons  of  pig-iron  nerc  exported.  The  industiy^ 
liad  reached  such  proportions  aa  to  attract  the  notice  of  I'arliamenlf 
and  led  to  an  act  to  suppress  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  and  to  cDr- 
courage  the  exportation  of  the  raw  material  onlyforthe  benefit  of  thv 
mother  country.  The  establishment  of  a  fire-insurance  compnny,and^, 
later,  of  one  for  life  insnrance,  together  with  steps  taken  to  secure  pair 
ents  of  new  processes  of  wearing  and  for  cleansing  com,  all  iadicatft' 
the  existence  of  an  active  and  enterprising  business  community.  Ttn- 
prodiice  of  the  fanna  was  floated  down  the  rivers  from  the  intericH; 
or  brought  in  saeks  on  the  backs  of  horses,  and  shipped  from  PLil»- 
dcliihia.  The  farms  were,  as  a  rtile,  well  managed,  and  the  agriciilb- 
nro  WHS,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  other  colonics,  hij^h  and 
thrifty.  A  hasty  survey  of  the  trade  and  indnstries  of  Pennsyl- 
vania gives  at  once  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the  people,  and 
displays  a  rich  and  growing  prosperity,  and  a  thrift  in  management 
wholly  dlfFercnt  from  the  south,  and  whicli  stamps  the  middle  colo- 
nies with  a  pccnli.ir  character.' 

The  governments  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  consisted  of  a  sin- 
gle executive  for  both  provinces,  with  a  legislature  for  each;  and  it 
is  sufRciont  to  describe  the  systein  of  the  former  to  understand  both. 
The  government  of  Pennsylvania  differed  in  some  important  respects 
from  those  of  the  other  colonies.  With  the  exception  of  Mnryhind 
and,  of  course,  Delaware,  it  was  the  only  propiietary  government,  and 
the  descendants  of  William  Penn  stood  in  a  relation  of  quasi  sover- 

I  As  to  trade  and  industrj  in  Pcnn?}'Ivnnia,  see  Huguenot  Familj  in  Virginia, 
p.  30;  CrSvecwur,  p.  46;  Smyth,  11,303,307,808;  Kalni,  L,  52,  I0'2,  IGO;  ii.  139; 
Buranbj,  pp.  78, 80,  82 ;  Cull.  Hist.  Soc.,  i.,  197 ;  Ibid.,  Rcpubl.,  Watsoa'a  Annals  of 
tlilfkiiighain  Count]',  ete.,  as  to  late  development  of  eoal ;  Watson's  Annala  of  Hiil- 
ailelphia,  ii.,  17G8 ;  Drseription  of  Pennsvlvaniu  by  Gabi'ii^l  Tliomaa ;  Wallaw,  Inaug. 
AditrcEs.  Hist.  Soc.,  187S ;  Hidt,  Coi]..ix.,Penn  and  fur  trade;  Pennsylvania  HisL 
Ua;;.,  i.,  68  ;  Watson's  AnnaU  of  Pliilndclphia,  ii. ;  Col.  Rceords.  iii.,  1717  ;  iv.,  173S ; 
v.,1750;  Hazard, PcnnsjWnnia  Archives,  ITBO,  Smuggling,  1778;  Kochcfoucaold, 
i.,33;  PtnuM-lvanialAWJ',  1700, 1  (.■)«;  and  in  1759,  Laws  for  inspection  of  lumber 
for  proloetion  of  Province,  common  lo  nil  great  articles  of  ciport;  for  Delaware, 
Bi'ifsot,  p.  3G2 ;  Pennsylvania  Hist.  Sac.  Coll.,  li,,  Acrelius ;  Rochefoucauld,  ii.,  272. 
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eigntj,  and  drew  a  large  rovcnuo  from  tbe  great  colony  which  bore 
their  Dame.  The  executive  department  was  composed  of  the  Gov- 
eraor  and  his  Council,  who  were  eimply  advisory,  and  did  not  sit  as 
an  Upper  House,  the  entire  legislative  power  being  vested  in  a  single 
body  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  people.  The  deputy  or  acting  Gov- 
ernor was  appointed  by  the  proprietary  to  serve  in  his  absence,  and 
was  subject  to  the  royal  approval.  As  in  all  colonics  where  the  peo- 
ple were  not  opposed  by  the  power  of  the  Crown,  the  Governor  w«a 
of  little  importance.  The  sheriffs  and  coroners  were  elected  by  the 
people,  and  all  officers  whose  duties  were  financial  were  either  elected, 
or  appointed  by  tbe  Assembly.  The  only  appointments  of  impor- 
tance in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  were  judicial,  and  his  only  vain- 
able  prerogative  was  the  power  to  pardon  in  all  cases  but  those  of 
mnrder  and  treason,  where  he  might  grant  a  reprieve,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Crown.  The  Assembly  also  held  the  purse-strings, 
excluded  the  Governor  from  Indian  affairs,  and,  going  much  further 
than  elsewhere,  sat  on  their  own  adjournment,  and  denied  success- 
fully the  right  of  the  Governor  to  either  dissolve  or  prorogue,  al- 
though admitting  his  power  to  summon  them  by  writ  The  confusion 
and  faction  of  an  earlier  period,  when  Logan  was  wont  to  advise  a 
surrender  to  the  Crown,  had  resulted  in  the  supremacy  of  the  Assem- 
bly. The  representatives  had  a  propci'ty  qualification,  and  were  voted 
for  by  the  tax-paying  freemen,  a  more  liberal  suSrage  than  that  in 
vogue  elsewhere,  while  naturalization  was,  as  usual,  obtained  by  peti- 
tion, examined  by  the  Governor,  and  recommended  to  the  House. 
The  only  check  upon  legislation  was  the  right  of  repeal  reserved  to 
the  King  in  council.' 

The  proprietary  drew  his  income  from  the  quit-rents  reserved  in  all 
deeds,  and  which  could  be  collected  by  distress,  and  from  his  great 
manors,  the  taxation  of  which  was  such  a  fruitful  source  of  conten- 
tion. Salaries  were  small,  and  taxation  light.  The  net  revenue, 
raised  by  direct  taxes,  excise,  and  light  customs,  amounted  to  eight 
thousand  pounds,  and  one  thousand  pounds  was  derived  from  the 
tonnage  duties  for  the  bcnelit  of  lighthouses.  Tlierc  was  no  navy, 
and  tbe  militia,  established  with  difficulty  on  account  of  the  hostility 
of  the  Qnakers,  was  small,  no  expense  to  the  public,  and  wretchedly 

'  Sinjth.iL, SOS;  Bumaby.pp. 82,84;  for  Delaware, p.  T4 ;  Tcnnsjivania  Laws, 
170S,  1760;  Col.  Bee,  iil,  1729;  iv.,  1745;  vii,,  1567;  Hazard,  rennsvlvanla  Ar. 
chives,  mo,  Answer  to  Hillsborough ;  Watson's  Annals  of  Philadelphin,  i.,  25. 
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inefficient,  except  in  Delaware,  wb ere  it  was  cstabllBlicd  by  law,  and 
where  all  men  between  oiglitQcn  and  fiFtj  were  required  to  serve.' 

The  judicial  system  was  abovo  the  colonial  standurd,  both  as  re- 
gnvds  bench  and  bar,  Tho  early  Qtiaker  acheme  of  peace-makers  to 
act  as  arbitrator);  and  prevent  lawsuits  eecras  to  liave  met  with  little 
Biiceess ;'  and  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  there  was  an  adcqnate  and 
efficient  organization  for  the  adoiiniatration  of  the  common  law,  which 
prevailed  in  I'ennsylvania  as  elsewhere,  except  when  modified  by  atat- 
Litcs,  imperial  or  provincial  All  judges  were  appointed  by  the  Uov- 
emor.  The  lowest  court  was  that  of  the  lociil  tni^i«trnt«  or  justice  of 
the  peace,  comj)ctcnt  to  try  ciiscs  involving  less  than  forty  ehillinga. 
The  next  was  the  county  court,  or  court  of  quart er-sessionB,  composed 
of  three  justices,  who  aat  by  apocial  commission  as  a  court  of  common 
pleas ;  while  the  highest  Iriixiual  was  the  supremo  court,  consisting  of 
a  chief-justice  and  threo  puisne  jadges,  with  general  appellate  juris- 
diction, and  combining  the  functions  of  the  English  courts  of  com- 
mon pleas,  king's  bench,  and  exchequer.  They  held  tivo  terms,  and 
were  also  empowered  to  sit  as  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and 
hold  a  general  jail  delivery,  a  power  rarely  exercised.  Causes  in- 
volving more  than  fifty  pounds  could  be  carried  up  from  the  su- 
preme court  to  tlie  Kin<f  in  council.  There  was  no  court  of  elian- 
cery.  Keith  had  succeeded  in  establishing  one,  with  himself  as  chan- 
cellor, under  the  charter ;  but  after  his  rule  it  was  suppressed,  and  such 
equity  jurisdiction  as  was  required  was  exercised  by  tho  common-lnw 
courts.  There  was  a  register-general  of  prob.ite  and  administration  at 
Philadelphia,  and  recorders  of  deeds  appointed  at  an  early  period  in 
each  county.  There  was  also  an  English  court  of  vice  -  admiralty, 
from  which  there  was  an  appeal  to  England ;  but  this  court  was  so 
unpopular  that  the  judge  at  one  time  complained  that  he  could  not 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  judiciary  of  Delaware  was  simi- 
lar in  arrangement,  but  formed  an  independent  oi^nization. 

The  bar  in  Tcnnsylvania  was  exceptionally  good,  and  had  always 
received  full  recognition.  Practice  was  simple,  and  attorneys  were 
admitted  by  the  justices  after  slight  examination;  but  the  law,  as  a 
profession,  had  many  excellent  representatives  in  the  colony,  and 
drew  to  its  ranks  many  men  of  learning  and  ability.     Andrew  Ilam- 

'  Buriiaby,  p.  80  ;  Wntson's  -Annals,  i.,  25 ;  fitikt  Present  ile  la  Pennsjtvanie ; 
Col.  Rec.,  vii.,  It67,  Militia ;  ix.,  1767,  Letter  from  J,  Penn  U.  Shelburae ;  Hazard, 
Pcnnttjlvania  Archives,  ITriS. 

•  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ill..  Hist,  of  Bristol  Borough,  16S3 ;  Col.  Rec.,  ii.,  1709. 
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ilton,  wLo  defended  Zenger,  was  the  first  American  lawyer  wlio  gained 
more  than  a  local  reputation,  and  tho  only  one  who  did  so  in  colonial 
times.' 

The  reli^ona  system  of  Pennsylvania  was  peculiar  Id  that  province, 
and  was  the  most  important  feature  of  her  public  policy,  for  it  was  the 
system  of  Pennsylvania  which  received  the  sanction  of  the  revolution- 
ary Congress  and  of  the  Convention  of  1789,  and  which  now  prevails 
throughout  the  United  States.  There  was,  with  one  trifling  exception 
due  to  secular  causes,  genuine  religious  freedom  from  the  beginning. 
The  oppression  of  New  England  and  Virginia,  of  Congrcgationalist 
and  Episcopalian,  was  unknown,  and  toleration  did  not  rest  on  thd 
narrow  foundation  of  expediency  to  which  it  owed  its  early  adoption 
in  Maryland.  Tho  Quakers  in  power  were  tnie  to  the  tenets  which 
they  had  preached  when  persecuted.  Penn'a  followers  were,  however, 
a  religious  people,  and,  although  they  promised  to  all  Christians  per- 
fect toleration,  a  strong  tone  of  religion  pervades  tho  "  nervous  proc- 
lamation "  against  vice,  and  the  early  laws  of  the  same  character.* 
Yet  there  was  but  little  Sabbatarian  legislation  such  as  we  find  upon 
the  statute-book  of  both  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  although  an  un- 
fortunate barber  was  presented  by  the  grand-jury  of  an  early  period 
for  "  trimming  on  the  first  day.'"  There  is,  however,  no  indication 
that  Sunday  was  less  observed,  or  that  tho  morals  of  the  people  were 
worse  on  this  account,  and  the  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  tho 
recognition  of  marriages  solemnized  in  any  religious  society  whatever. 
The  generous  toleration  thus  afforded  attmeted  all  forms  and  creeds  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  facts  especially 
noticed  by  all  observers  are  the  universal  toleration,  and  the  number 
and  mixture  of  sceta.  One  writer  asserts  that  religious  indifference 
-was  a  characteristic  of  the  people  owing  to  this  mingling  of  sects, 
and  bis  opinion  would  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  religious  laxity  in- 
dicated by  the  prevalence  of  church  lotteries.'  The  forms  were  cer- 
tainly less  rigid  than  elsewhere ;  but  the  piety  was  as  genuine  and  re- 
ligion as  wholesome  and  wide-spread  as  in  any  colony. 

'  As  to  the  courts  and  the  bsr  b  PennsjlvsniB,  see  Bumabr,  pp.  63,  S4 ;  for  Del- 
aware, p.  74;  UwBotPennsjlvauU,  1706, 1713, 1716,1732;  Jud.Acl,  1703,1767  j 
Co],  Rec,,  iii.,  1720 ;  Hazard,  Pennsjlvaria  Archives,  1727 ;  Wateon'a  Annals,  L 

*  BUt.  Ckill.,ii,,  12,  Fenn  to  Logan,  "Prepare  a  ncrroua  proclamation  against 
■rice."  '  Watson's  Annals,  l,  1703. 

*  Cr^recfcur,  p.  62;  PennajWania  Lbits,  1765,  I7fl7, 1768;  Itemoirs  of  a  Ufe 
passed  chleflr  In  Peanavlvanla,  p.  6, 
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The  oldest  eliurch  in  the  two  provinces  was  tbat  founded  liy  the  first 
settlers,  who  were  Swedish  LuthcrnnH,  and  tills  sect  naicitaiucd  itself 
for  more  than  a  century,  forming  the  only  connecting  link  between 
the  worshipped  and  their  mother  country.  The  ministers  were  sent 
from  Sweden  until  the  year  1766,  when  a  petition  for  their  discoiilin- 
nance  was  sent,  because  their  speech  was  no  longer  inlelligiUe.'  But 
though  the  distinctioDfl  of  race  wore  effaced,  the  creed  survived,  was 
adopted  by  the  Dutch,  and  oxtondod  by  tiie  Gorman  immigrants  of 
like  faith.  The  Quakers  wore,  of  couise,  much  stronger  than  any  other 
single  sect,  allhousli  they  speedily  sank  from  controlling  numbers  to 
a  minority  of  the  whole  population.  Tbey  bad  much  more  religious 
energy  than  any  other  denomination,  more  fondness  for  their  forms, 
and  maintained  with  greater  solicitude  their  connection  with  the  par- 
ent societies.  The  English  Church,  although  founded  at  an  early  pe- 
nod,  never  flourished.  It  aerred  as  a  cry  to  the  "  Hot  Church  party," 
which  was  hemlcd  by  Colonel  Quarry,  to  oppose  Pcnn  and  favor  a 
royal  government ;  but  it  never  obtained  any  importance,  and  was  sns- 
tained  only  by  the  gifts  of  the  Society  for  the  Prop^ation  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Weak  a^  it  was,  however,  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  clinrchcs 
which  might  some  day  be  raised  above  the  others  by  the  strong  arm 
of  government ;  and  when  the  Binhop  of  London  proposed  to  present 
a  minister  his  right  was  resisted  and  denied  by  the  people,  and  claimed 
for  tlic  proprietary  and  Governor. 

The  most  important  sects  next  to  the  Quakers  were  the  Luihernns 
and  Presbyterians,  the  latter  supported  by  the  Irish  and  Scotch  set- 
tlers, and  with  an  active,  able,  and  energetic  ministry,  who  spread  their 
doctrines  witbmneb  success  through  the  province.  There  were  also 
respectable  bodies  of  Dutch  Calrinists,  Baptists,  Anabaptists,  and 
Moravians.  There  were,  too,  many  of  the  strange  sects  and  mysti- 
cal societies  whose  members  came  from  Germany  in  search  of  the 
peace  and  toleration  offered  by  the  Quakers.  Among  these,  besides 
the  Moravians,  were  Dnnkards,  dressed  like  Dominican  friars,  Mennon- 
ists.  Pietists,  and  Ridge  Hermits.  Last  of  all  come  the  Roman 
Catholics,  n  small  body,  principally  composed  of  Irish  and  Ger- 
mans, which  W.1S  certainly  insiirnificant,  and  would  have  remained  con- 
tented and  nnmolestcd  but  for  the  coming  of  the  hapless  Acadians, 
and  tlic  fact  of  l!io  old  French  war.     The  possible  danger  of  Indian 

eylvania  Hiat.  Mng.,  p.  1,  Black's  Jour- 
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ioroads,  conducted  by  Frcnclimcn,  was  enongh  to  rouse  tlie  two 
strongest  batreds  of  vrliich  a  man  of  English  race  was  at  that  time 
capable  Frenchmen  and  Papists  could  mean  nothing  but  harm  to 
any  commuDity.  The  Acadians  were  both ;  and  some  of  the  Irish  and 
Germans  were  the  latter.  In  the  year  1755  three  Frenchmen  were  ar- 
rested for  poisoning  welts,  and  the  excitement  was  at  its  height.  The 
Acadians,  by  the  interposition  of  certain  Huguenot  Quakers,  were  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Assembly  ;  but  they  wei-e  dispersed  among  the  coun- 
ties, and,  brolcen  by  misfortune,  sank  into  poverty,  and  rapidly  disap- 
peared. It  was  also  said  that  Irish  priests  stirred  up  the  people  at  the 
mass-houses  to  join  the  French  ;  and  ns  a  consequence  of  this  union, 
Roman  Catholics  were  disarmed,  and  their  houses  searched ;  they  were 
exempted  from  the  militia,  and  compelled  to  pay  fines.  Their  number 
in  Philadelpiiia  was  not  at  this  time  over  two  thousand,  and  they  were 
the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  population.  Their  persecution 
was,  however,  only  passing,  and  was  due,  not  to  religious  bigotry,  but 
to  the  wave  of  fear  which  swept  over  the  English  colonies  when  Franco 
let  loose  the  savages  npon  their  borders,'  With  this  single  exception, 
the  religious  system  of  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  perfect  toleration,  and 
the  condition  of  religious  affairs  differed  in  no  essential  respect,  either 
social  or  political,  from  that  which  is  common  to  all  the  United  States 
to-day.  With  this  simple  policy  of  tolerance  to  all,  religion  in  Penn- 
sylvania plays  no  conspicuous  part  in  her  history.  There  was  little  os- 
tentation connected  with  the  varied  worshipR.  The  churches  or  meet- 
ing-houses were,  as  a  rule,  small  and  plain,  but  neat  buildings,  and  the 
clergy  a  respected  and  respectable  class,  honored  in  their  calling,  but 
neither  a  picturesque  body,  as  in  Virginia,  nor  one  of  great  social  and 
political  influence,  as  in  Massachusetts. 

The  standing  of  the  lawyers  and  the  clergy  are  indications  of  the 
great  differences  existing  between  the  middle  and  southern  colonics. 
Another  similar  and  even  more  striking  illustration  is  to  be  found 

'  A»  to  Religion  In  rwinsjlvania,  see  Crevecieur,  p,  62 ;  Abb6  RoWn,  p.  93; 
Kfllra,  i.,  38 ;  Bumabj,  p.  84 ;  Hist.  &>c,,  i.,  62,  Prod,  of  Evans ;  Ibid.,  iii.,  Uistory 
of  Brislol  Borough  Episcopnt  Cburch,  1683;  Ibid,,vi.,  as  to  Acadians;  Pennsyt- 
Tinia  Ltvs,  1700, 1705, 1124, 1726, 17S6 ;  Watson's  Annuls,  i.  and  ii.,  as  lo  Eng- 
lish Churob  and  German  Sects;  Col.  Rcc.,  vii.,  448,  17fi7 ;  ii.,  ITSS,  I7Se,  1757, 
17S9  ;  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  ii.,Acrelius,  as  to  Ephrata  and  Ucrrcnhu Iters  ;  Huguenot 
Fimiljin  Virginia,  p.  301 ;  Chateaubriand,  vii.,  18  ;  Anderson's  HJstorj.of  Colonial 
Cliurch,  ii.,  43S ;  Chambers,  A  Tribute  to  the  Iriah  and  Scotch  settlers ;  Rocbefou- 
CaDld,L,26. 
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ia  tlic  tliiril  great  profession  —  that  of  medicine.  As  has  been  re- 
uiarlicd,  in  the  colonics  to  tho  south,  medicul  men,  as  n  dfiss,  were  in 
tbciDsclves  of  Jittlo  merit,  and  aociftlly  and  polilieallj  had  no  impor 
tance,  whereas  in  PcniMjIviinia  tho  case  was  exactly  reversed.  Al- 
though Gabriel  TiioniM  asserts,  in  mentioning  the  atlriictiuna  of  the 
colony,  that  it  hnd  neither  lawyers  uor  doctors,  and  was  therefore 
both  peaceable  and  healthy,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  two  physii 
of  good  repntation  came  out  with  Fenn,  and  that  from  thnt  timo  OD 
the  profession  wns  respected,  and  was  ulwDys  cxtcndiD:;  its  influence 
and  its  services.  Tbo  country  physicians,  except  in  the  back  districts, 
where  the  practice  was  of  the  rudest  sort,  were  apparently  men  of 
good  repute,  eking  ont  a  slender  professional  income  by  fanning  or 
sliopkeeping ;  but  Uio  most  cmhient  of  tho  profession  were  gathered, 
of  course,  in  Philadelphia.  There  were  certain  marks  of  siiiipUcity 
which  seem  a  little  odd  to-day,  but  which  wore  either  the  fashion  ev- 
ery ivhcrc,  or  qualities  incident  to  a  new  coimtiy,  Altbtiugh  there 
were  regular  druggists,  yet  even  the  beat  doctors  were  expected  to  be 
apothecaries  as  well,  and  dispense  medicines  to  their  patients.  They 
ahnost  invariably  walked  in  making  tiicir  round  of  visits  in  the  towns, 
and  in  the  country  rode  on  horseback.  Midwifery  was  given  up  exclu- 
sively to  women.  The  profession,  as  a  whole,  was  of  remarkably  good 
quality,  and  it  is  said  that  in  all  Philadelphia  there  were  not  more  than 
two  or  three  quacks,  Tbc  services  rendered  to  tho  progress  of  medical 
science  by  the  profession  in  Pennsylvania  were  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
than  in  any  other  colony,  and  were  in  themselves  very  considerable. 
Inoculation  was  successfully  introduced  in  the  year  1~31,  although 
not  without  the  usual  hard  contest  with  existing  prejudices.  Three 
years  later  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader,  a  graduate  of  tiie  London  schools, 
published  an  essay  upon  the  "Iliac  Passion" — the  first  medical  book 
produced  in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  earliest  which  appeared  in 
the  colonies.  About  tho  middle  of  the  century  he  began  to  lecture 
upon  anatomy,  and  wjis  the  pioneer  iii  this  branch  of  medical  instruc- 
tion. He  was  also  one  of  the  first  physicians  appointed  to  the  hospi- 
tal founded  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1750.  Ten  years  later  Dr.  \Vil. 
liam  Shippcu  began  a  course  of  anatomical  lectures  in  a  private  bouse, 
and  by  these  small  beginnings  he  and  his  friend,  Dr.  Morgan,  succeeded 
in  starting  the  medical  college  which  in  the  year  170S  was  ingrafted 
upon  the  Univcreity  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr,  Sbippcn  subsequently  did 
much  to  raise  the  practice  of  midwifery  from  the  rule  of  thumb 
methods  of  the  old  women,  who  had  a  monopoly  of  this  dcpartmeuL 
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These  eneigetic  and  able  men — among  whom  Dr.  Rush,  famous  aUo 
by  his  controveray  with  Cobbett,  hold  a  leading  place — were  fair  ex- 
amples of  their  profession.  Tliey  wore  men  of  fiimily,  position, 
and  wealth,  were  educated  abroad,  and  were  adherents  of  the  English 
(chool.  They  not  only  did  much  to  advance  medical  science  in 
America,  but  they  helped  to  breat  the  old  tradition  of  barbers  and 
apothecaries,  which  even  now  weighs  upon  medicine  in  England,  and 
to  put  the  profession,  one  of  tlie  noblest  to  which  a  man  can  devote 
himself,  in  its  tnie  position,  and  to  render  it  attractive,  honorable,  and 
desirable  to  men  of  all  rants  and  of  the  highest  attainments.' 

Variety  of  pursuits  and  the  presence  of  members  from  all  classes  of 
the  community  was  not  confined  to  the  learned  professions.  In  Phil- 
adelphia there  were  great  merchants,  many  busy  shopkeepers,  and  not 
a  few  ingenious  artisans  and  mechanics.'  In  the  smaller  towns  there 
were  the  petty  store-keepers  and  the  restless  Indian  traders,  who  roam- 
ed from  the  sea-coast  to  the  Allcghanies  and  to  the  fertile  region  of 
the  Ohio  in  search  of  furs  for  the  European  market.'  There  were 
others  of  the  people,  too,  engaged  in  the  infant  inanufaeturcs,  and 
in  the  mining  industries  just  coming  into  life.  Thus,  although  the 
bulk  of  the  population  consisted  of  farmers,  thei'e  was  an  active  and 
important  element  of  tradesmen,  great  and  small,  which  made  its  in- 
fluence felt  throughout  the  entire  community,  while,  in  addition,  the 
learned  professions  were  eagerly  sought  and  successfully  practised  by 
the  best  men  in  the  province.  Variety  of  interest  and  of  occupation 
was  not,  therefore,  wanting  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  caused  liberality 
and  enterprise  among  the  people,  and  a  rapid  material  development 
was  even  then  in  progress. 

In  a  community  with  so  large  an  interest  in  trade  and  shopkecp* 
ing,  there  was,  of  course,  from  the  outset  the  usual  tendency  to  con- 
centrate for  the  better  prosecution  of  business.  Philadelphia  throve 
from  the  beginning,  was  in  the  year  I7d0  second  only  to  lioston  in 
size  and  importance,  and  by  the  time  of  the  Revolution  had  become 
the  first  city  in  America  in  population.     The  inhabitants  of  the  city 

'  A»  to  medicine  in  Pcnnpj'lvnnia,  fee  Wirkef,  Hist,  of  Ucdicinc  in  New  Jot- 
t«T,pt.  i. ;  Raynal,  Eng.  cJ.,  p.  120;  Brissot,  p.  301 ;  Gabriel  Tlioinns's  Dcscript. 
of  Pennsirlvftnia ;  Pennsylvania  Lnne,  1124,  ITSO;  Wallnce's  Innugitral  Addrcs!, 
1818;  Hist.  Soc.ColLRppubl.,i.,  Watson's  Account  of  Buckinghnm  County,  etc, 
Med.  Hist  of  PennBjlvania ;  Hist,  of  CnivL-raitj  ot  Pi-unsjlvania,  iii. ;  Watson's 
Annals  of  Philadelphia,  ii. ;  Bocheroucauld,  i.,  8. 

•  Eaim,  L,  08.  '  Gabriel  Tliomas's  Dcscriptiotk. 
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proper  numbered  more  (ban  twcnty-fivo  iboiisand,  and  those  3 
suburbs  carried  llio  total  above  thirty  tliousand.' 

T)ic  city  was  laid  out  on  the  imbceite  checker-board  pnttom  now 
almost  universal  iu  the  United  Statics,  and  the  High  Streot  running 
tliroiigli  the  centre  of  the  town  was  the  great  protuenade  for  the  citi- 
zens. From  the  very  oiilsot  good  building  was  the  rule ;  tlie  houses 
were  chiefly  of  brick,  some  of  stone,  and  but  fow  of  wood.  The  pub- 
lic buildings  were  comely  and  aseful  structures,' and  considered  in  their 
day  imposing  and  hundsome.  The  churches  wore  small  and  nnprc- 
tcntious,  hut  neat.  The  open  squares,  long  rows  of  poplars,  and  large 
gardens  and  orchards  about  thu  houses  of  the  better  sort,  gave  bodib 
relief  to  the  rigid  lines  of  the  streets.  In  the  matter  of  poliee  regu- 
lations, more  had  boon  dune  in  Philadelphia  at  that  time  than  in 
most  cities  in  any  part  of  the  World,  and  this  wits  chiefly  due  to  the 
genius  and  the  quiet  energy  of  Franklin.  At  his  arrival  the  town 
was  filthy,  and  unpiived,  unlightcd,  and  eunrdcd  only  by  half  a  datcn 
constables  drawn  from  tbo  citizens.  When  the  Continental  Cod- 
gress  assembled,  the  crossings  everywhere  were  paved,  as  well  as  the 
principal  streets;  there  was  a  regular  wntch  to  patrol  the  town, 
cleaning  was  performed  by  contract,  instead  of  inefficiently  by  con- 
victs, and  the  streets  were  dimly  lighted.  By  Franklin's  exertions 
the  city  had  come  to  be  the  pride  of  the  province,  and  there  was 
abundant  Icgisliitiou  for  its  benefit.  The  well-built  houses,  sometimes 
rising  over  shops  and  store-houses,  sometimes  surroimdcd  by  gardens, 
were  generally  in  the  English  stylo  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They 
all  had  broad  porches  and  projecting  roofs  and  windows.  Many  were 
adorned  with  balconies,  aud  the  old  dials  set  in  the  walls  served  in  large 
measure  as  time-keepers  to  a  nice  ignorant  of  steam-engines.  The  most 
characteristic  feature  of  the  town  was  the  sidewalks,  marked  off  from 
the  roadway  by  posts  at  short  interviils,  and  by  pumps,  surmounted 
by  lamps,  and  thirty  yards  apart.  Within  these  posts  foot-passengers 
found  protection  fi-om  vehicles ;  and  convivial  gentlemen,  groping  their 

'  Mngn/iiiP  fif  Aiiier.  Uist.,i.,231,yiirr.  of  Piinco  dp  Broglip,  30,000 ;  Elbunah 
Watstni,  nK4,C00«  lioiiiicp,  50,i>00  pwiplc;  fttat  Pril-scnt  dc  la  Pennsylvsnic,  1756, 
12,(HK);  Jlicliniix,1^4B,  11,000;  1788,40,1100:  Smvtli,  ii.,  S04,  SO.CMXl;  A1»W  Ro- 
bin, p|>.  88,  !>3, 1TS1,  aO,(H>l1 ;  Ilri.iMt,  p.  lao,  ITeS,  SO.OnO;  Kalm,  i.,  81,  Pliil*delphiti 
sceonii  to  Uoston  o]ilr,p.  ."i;,  174R,10,()OOi  qiiiJruplcs  nearly  in  twentj  jcam: 
Bumaln-,p. 7fi.  1TB9,3'XI0  house?,  1 8,000  to  20,000  people;  Wntaon's  Annals, iL, 
In  Pliiluilelpliia  and  Eubiirlj?,  1763,  2300  liousos;  1702,2969;  1769,3300;  1777, 
4474  ;  25,000  to  30,0(.'0  people. 
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way  home  tbroiigh  the  faintly  lighted  streets,  butted  against  them,  and 
were  thns  kept  in  the  foot-path  and  out  of  the  gutter.  Houses  and 
sidewalks  were  scrupulously  clean,  and  even  the  lai^e  and  commodi- 
ous market  at  the  end  of  the  High  Street,  filled  every  momiog  with  a 
bnsy  crowd,  was  neat,  quiet,  and  orderly.  Ail  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  province  centred  in  Philadelphin,  and  the  quays  along  the  river 
were  the  scene  of  bustle  and  activity  inscparahle  from  thriving  trade. 
Great  fairs  brought  in  the  country  people,  and  these,  with  the  seamen 
and  stran^rs,  gave  life  and  variety  to  the  streets  and  squares.  Iligh 
rents  indicated  the  growth  and  business  importance  of  the  town, 
which,  small  oa  it  appears  in  comparison  with  modern  cities,  was 
lai^e  by  any  standard  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  Chateaubriand 
Philadelphia  seemed  trUte,  and  he  comments  on  the  dead  level  of  the 
houses,  and  the  dull,  monotonous  aspect  of  the  town.  To  JcScrson, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  impression  of  tlie  neat,  well-built,  and  prosper- 
ous, yet  simple  Quaker  city,  after  the  slovenly  little  villages  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  never  lost,  and  he  wrote,  many  years  later,  that  he  thonght 
Philadelphia  handsomer  than  either  London  or  Paris,  The  truth  lies 
probably  somcvrhero  between.  Philadelphia  before  the  Revolution  was 
a  genuine  English  country  town  of  the  best  sort,  well-kept  and  thrifty, 
with  unmistakable  signs  of  the  well-being  of  its  inhabitants.* 

The  forces  which  Imd  built  up  Pbiladelphia  were  not  without  effect 
elsewhere  in  the  province.  Germantown,  with  its  infant  manufactures, 
was  a  prosperous  village.  The  houses  were  less  good  than  in  the  cap- 
ital, and  here  and  there  were  to  be  seen  the  little  dwellings  of  the 
early  settlers,  with  gabled  ends  tosvard  the  streets,  low  rooms,  and 
projecting  eaves.  Other  towns  wore  rapidly  springing  up  at  a  greater 
distance  from  Philadelphia.  Reading,  in  the  year  174S,  Lad  only  one 
house,  and  two  years  later  had  ono  hundred  and  tliirty ;  while  Lancas- 
ter, with  a  German  and  Irifih  population  of  nearly  ten  thousand,  was  the 
largest  inland  town  in  the  colonies,  and  York  did  not  fall  far  behind 
it.  The  little  town  of  Bi'istol,  a  fair  type  of  the  Pennsylvania  village, 
has  been  described  by  one  who  was  born  and  lived  llicrc  in  the  late 

'  For  Philadelphia,  see  Hiigiipnot  Fsmilj  in  Virginia,  pp.  301  -2  ;  Michnni,  p.  20 ; 
Smyth,  ii.,  303,  304,  30T-9  ;  Abh£  Robin,  p.  93  ;  Bri»sot,  pp.  2<H,  SOT  ;  KnynnI,  pp. 
119, 120;  Jaumalof  Claudel)liinchar<l,p.  13Q;  Kalm,  i.,  34, 3S,  44, 43,  liT  ;  Biima- 
by,pp.  76,  78;  Wanscj'sTonr.p.  184;  Gabriel  Thomas's  Drscnp^on,  1098  ;  Pnin- 
Sflvanial^wi,  1761, 1768, 1771;  Tcnnsjlvania Hist.  Maf;.,i.,Bluck'H  Journal;  Wa^ 
■on'i  Annali  of  PhiiaUelpliin,  i.,  ii.,  generally ;  Uemoirs  of  Elkanah  Watson,  1784 ; 
Chateaubriand,  tU.,  17. 
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provincial  times.  The  great  road  to  New  York  "  formed  tlie  pS 
pa!  and,  indeed,  the  only  street  marked  by  anylhiiijj  like  a  conlinaily 
of  building,  A  few  placoe  for  streets  were  opcued  from  this  mnin 
one,  on  which,  tiere  and  there,  stood  nn  humble,  solitary  dwelling'. 
At  a  corner  of  two  of  these  lanes  wns  n  Quaker  mocting-house ;  and 
on  a  sti!l  more  retired  spot  stood  a  sinnll  Episcopal  church,  whose 
lonely  graveyard,  with  its  surrounding  woody  scenery,  might  have 
furnished  an  appropriate  theme  for  such  a  muse  as  Gray's.  These, 
together  with  an  old  briek  jail  (Bristol  having  once  been  the  county 
town  of  Bucks),  constituted  all  the  public  edifices."' 

In  Delaware,  Newcastle,  the  capital  of  the  lower  conntics,  was  an 
ill-built  and  unattractive  place ;  but  Wilmington,  with  an  active  popu- 
lation of  mcrciinnts  and  mecljanics,  was  growing  rnpidly.  The  honsea 
were  generally  of  brick,  and  many  of  the  quaint  bultdinga  of  the  Swedes 
still  remained.  It  had  fairs  and  a  good  trade,  and  is  spoken  of  by  all 
the  travellers  of  the  time  as  a  ncal,  pretty,  nnil  prosperous  town.  The 
town  life,  the  constant  association  of  many  members  of  the  commtniity 
with  their  fclloiv-beings,  had,  of  course,  a  marked  effect  upon  society, 
and  found  its  fullest  expression  in  Philiidelphla.' 

The  wcll-delined  chsscs,  and  simple  but  strongly  marked  social  and 
political  system  of  the  southern  States,  are  lost  in  Pennsylvania.  There 
was,  as  in  all  the  colonics,  an  aristocracy  composed  of  the  descendants 
of  Penn's  principal  followers,  many  of  whom  were  landed  gentry,  own- 
ing great  estates  from  which  they  drew  their  revenues,  and  of  wealthy 
farmers  and  successful  merchants ;  but  this  aristocracy  was  neither  dis- 
tinctly milked  nor  Lomogcneons  and  compact.  Its  members  received 
a  certain  recognition  and  were  often  leaders  in  the  province,  but  tliey 
were  not  politicillj  or  socnllj  powerful.  Indeed,  they  were  so  ill- 
defined  as  1  il  u**.*,  thit  one  carifnl  observer,  who  lived  long  in  Penn- 
syhania,  declares  that  thirc  ins  no  aristocracy  in  existence.'  This 
weakness  arose  in  gieat  incisure  from  the  absence  of  primogeniture, 
excluded  b\  P<.nn  s  ho=tilit\,*from  the  supineness  of  the  upper  classes 
lliemscUcs  and  fiom  the  chirncter  and  pursuits  of  the  mass  of  the 
populilion,  for  then,  is  no  indication  that  there  was  any  levelling 

'  Memoirs  of  a  Life  pulsed  etiii'flv  in  Ponneyl ratlin,  p.  4. 

'  Fur  small  towns  in  ruiinsvlvaiiia  and  Dclttware,  sec  Smyth,  il,  278.  279  ;  Bur- 
nabj,  pp.  7a,  7a,  80 ;  Hist,  Soc  Coll.,  i.,  Rc]>ubi.  Conynhsin'a  Hist.  Notes ;  Watson's 
Annals, ii.;  Itiissot,  p.  362;  Kalm,  1., 8(1, 157 ;  Pcnnajltanla  Uial. Mag., i., Black's 
jDunial;  Fcrtiii's  Oiigiual  Settlements  uti  the  Delaware;  Elkanali  Watson's  Me- 
moirs, 1784.  •  t'ri;vccu.iir,  j).  if..  •  Walson,  L 
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Spirit  ID  Pennsylvania,  or  any  of  the  vigoroua  democratic  tbeories 
wtiicli  prcfaitcd  in  New  Enji^land.  But,  however  weak  and  ill-defined 
the  aristocracy  may  have  been,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  existence,  nor 
of  that  of  the  aristocratic  spirit  whicli  must  always  be  found  ulien  any 
portion  of  the  community  is  in  a  state  of  enforced  eervitade.  Free 
tabor  was  the  rule  in  Pennsylvania,  and  there  was  also  free  service; 
but  there  were,  besides,  bond-sen-an(s  and  slaves. 

African  slaves  were  brought  to  Pennsylvania  as  to  the  other  col- 
onics soon  after  the  settlement,  but  they  never  became  very  numerous. 
They  were  employed  generally  as  house  servants,  and  in  Delaware  as 
field  hands,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  been  much  used  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania farms,  and  not  at  all  in  iron-works  or  any  other  of  the  industries, 
They  gathered  principally  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  eastern  counties. 
Their  insignificance  us  a  class,  and  the  feebleness  of  slavery  as  an  insti- 
tution, were  duo  to  a  variety  of  causes,  of  which  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant was  the  supremacy  of  free  labor,  and  the  consequent  presence 
of  large  bodies  of  white  men  who  worked  themselves.  The  climate  was 
too  severe  for  the  negroes  fresh  from  Africa  or  the  West  Indies,  and 
they  were  expensive  and  precarious  property,  while  the  bond-servants 
were  cheap  and  plentiful.  The  Quakers,  as  a  sect — although  many  of 
them  came  to  hold  slaves  with  indifference — displayed  toward  slavery 
an  unwavering  hostility  very  bitter  at  the  outset,  and  while  nnder  Penn's 
immediate  inflnence,  but  always  persistent  and  active.  They  used  the 
argnracnts  of  religion  to  bring  about  manumission  by  members  of  the 
meeting;  and  such  men  as  ^VooIman  and  Benezct  devoted  their  lives 
to  warfare  upon  slavery.  This  spirit  was  strongly  manifested  in  the 
slave  legislation  of  the  province,  although  there  were,  of  course,  harsh 
clauses.  Blacks  received  lashes  for  all  misdemeanors  for  which  whites 
were  fined.  Intermarriage  of  the  races  was  prohibited  under  heavy 
penalties:  the  maxim  purtun  trquilur  ventrem  was  rigidly  enforced, 
and  the  negroes  were  burled  in  separate  graveyards  outside  the  towns. 
The  rights  of  property  in  slaves  were  scrupulously  guarded  by  the 
government;  but  the  general  character  of  the  laws  was  mild,  and 
slaves  had  some  security  for  life  and  limb.  The  murder  of  a  slave 
was  punishable  with  death,  although  public  sentiment  would  not 
sustain  the  infliction  upon  a  master  of  such  a  penalty.  Whippings 
were  generally  administered  by  public  officers  at  the  jails,  on  the 
request  of  the  owners.  More  important  than  anything  else  were  the 
steady  efforts  of  the  Assembly  during  the  eighteenth  century  to  stop 
the  importation  of  slaves  by  means  of  a  prohibitory  duty,  and  they  pcr- 
16 
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Bistcd  in  tLis  policy,  de*p!tc  tLo  opposition  of  England,  no  til  tfaey  B 
\y  obtained  complete  ruccchs.  Slavoa  were  still  sold  in  open  market, 
and  driven  in  gangs  to  the  southward;  but  carafoos  of  bunan  beings 
ceased  to  be  landed  in  l*biladelpliia  some  ycara  before  the  Revolution, 
and  the  gcncrnl  treatment  of  slaves  was,  in  everyday  practice,  mild  and 
humane.  Tbc  constant  nionumisBion  by  indiridnala  eilber  by  will  or 
during  their  life  increased  the  cbtsa  of  free  blacks,  to  whom  the  laws 
gave  ample  and  adequate  protection.  Tliey  were  better  than  tbc  same 
class  in  the  southern  States,  and  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  were  men 
of  ability  ;  but  as  a  rule  they  were  idle  and  shiftless,  aometlmcs  dis- 
orderly and  turbulent,  and  it  was  usual  for  the  mastera  to  pension 
their  frcedmon  in  order  to  prevent  their  becoming  a  burden  upon  Iho 
community.' 

The  indented  white  serrants  in  Pennsylvania  formed  a  ranch  larger 
and  more  important  portion  of  the  population  than  the  slaves,  whom 
they  assisted  in  driving  out  by  their  own  greater  cheapness.  They 
were  chieHy  Irish  and  German  redemptioners,  who  suld  themselves 
to  pay  their  passage,  and  transported  convicts,  who  at  last  became  so 
numerous  and  troublesome  that  laws  were  passed  to  prevent  their  im- 
portation. There  were  also  among  these  bond-servants  many  waifs 
from  the  London  streets — children  sold  by  their  parents,  and  unhap- 
py beings  who  had  been  kidnapped  and  exported  sometimes  to  fur- 
ther criminal  schemes.  Lord  Altham  was  of  this  latter  description, 
and  romances  were  written  and  personations  attempted  by  convicts  of 
those  who  bad  been  wrongfully  forced  into  servitude,  as  the  easiest 
method  of  disposing  of  them.  Tiie  condition  of  indented  servants 
was  nncnviablo  enough ;  but  it  was  better  in  Pennsylvania  than  in 
the  southern  colonies.  They  were  more  humanely  treated,  and  bet^ 
ter  fed  and  clothed,  and  the  laws  did  not  leave  them  utterly  at  their 
master's  mercy.  They  could  not  be  sold  out  of  the  province  with- 
out their  own  consent ;  and  they  could  not  be  sold  at  ail  except  be- 
fore a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  term  of  servitude  was  four  years; 
and  if  they  had  been  faithful    they   were  entitled   not  only  to  a 

'  As  to  slavprj-  in  PcnnsylvHnin,  eee  Knlm,  i..  44,  387,  and  ff. ;  Hisl.  Soc.  ColL, 
i.,  252;  rennsjlvania  Uivs,  1700,  1710,  1724,1761,  1771,1773;  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
Rrpubt.,  i.,  Bcttle,  Negro  Slavery  in  Pennsjlrania ;  WaMon's  Annals,  i..  201,  and 
it.;  Smith,  Hist,  of  Delaware  County,  1700;  Col.  Records, i.,  1707;  ii.,1779;  Mag- 
nine  Amor.  Hist,,  i.,  231.  In  Delaware;  Acreiiua;  Rochefoucauld,  Ht  272  ;  Bris- 
B0(,  Free  Blacks,  238  ;  Kalm,  i.,  394  ;  Hist,  Soc.  Coll.,  ii.,  pi.  ii.,  Watson,  Counu; 
Towns,  Wilmington. 
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full  discharge,  but  to  a  suit  of  clothes  and  some  agricultural  tools. 
Thej  received  five  days  additional  servitude  for  every  day's  absence 
by  flight,  and  were  whipped  for  theft  at  the  cart-tail.  There  was  a 
severe  penalty  inflicted  if  they  married  without  their  master's  con- 
sent; and  women  having  bastard  children  were  punished  by  addi- 
tional servitude.  Any  one  who  concealed  a  runaway  servant,  or  who 
traded  with  them,  was  liable  to  a  heavy  fine.  Many  of  them  turned 
out  well  after  emancipation,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  their  treatment. 
The  free  servants  who  engaged  by  the  year  were  a  respectable  class, 
and  were  sufliciently  well  paid  to  lay  up  money  for  a  wedding  outfit. 
They  formed  a  comparatively  small  class,  but  were  numerous  enough 
to  remove  in  some  measure  the  disgrace  attendant  upon  service  of 
any  kind  in  the  slave  provinces.* 

From  these  classes,  or  rather  from  the  first  two,  the  criminals  and 
paupers  were  recruited.  Crime  was  probably  no  more  common  in 
Pennsylvania  than  in  the  other  colonies,  but  pauperism  certainly  was ; 
and  both  subjects  were  better  understood  and  more  thoughtfully  dealt 
with  than  elsewhere  in  America.  In  almost  every  English  colony  some 
new  scheme  of  social  regeneration  was  attempted,  and  even  the  sober- 
minded  Quakers  were  touched  with  the  infection  of  Utopian  theories, 
and  believed  that  they  could  overcome  crime  by  fine,  restitution,  and 
imprisonment,  without  resort  to  the  methods  then  in  vogue.  This  was 
the  system  founded  by  Pcnn,  under  which  murder  was  the  only  capital 
offence,  and  it  was  so  far  in  advance  of  its  time,  and  in  details,  indeed, 
of  what  was  practicable,  that  failure  was  inevitable  from  the  outset. 
It  is  sad  as  well  as  instructive  to  see  how  this  benevolent  plan  went 
to  pieces  under  the  harsh  pressure  of  circumstances.  The  liberal  spirit 
of  the  founders  which  drew  settlers  was  in  itself  a  chief  cause  of  its 
downfall,  for  many  of  the  new-comers  were  of  a  very  low  class,  and 
brought  crime  and  poverty  with  them.  The  curse  of  pirates  and 
smugglers,  who  infested  the  American  coasts,  fell  heavily,  also,  upon 
Pennsylvania.  These  outlaws  brought  trade  and  specie  to  the  strug- 
gling colonists,  whose  virtue  was  not  proof  against  the  temptation. 
The  pirate  Evans  owned  land  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  famous  Black- 
beard  traded  in  their  shops;  while  even  the  family  of  Penn's  deputy, 
Markham,  was  mixed  up  with  these  illicit  dealings.     The  scandal  and 

>  As  to  indented  servants  and  free  blacks,  see  Kalm,  i.,  29,  387,  and  if. ;  Penn- 
sylvania Laws,  lYOO,  1701,  1705,  1722;  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v.,  Sargent,  Braddock's 
Expedition,  Introd. ;  Watson,  i.  and  ii. ;  Siuith,  Hist,  of  Delaware  County ;  Col. 
Records,  u.,  1777. 
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injury  wliich  this  caused  to  the  province  led  filially  to  streniioua  mva- 
lilies  on  tlic  part  of  tlie  Assciobly,  aod  pimcy  was  suppressed,  but  not 
wliuUy  until  twenty-fi™  years'  bad  elnpsed. 

Besides  this  particular  evil,  i-ice  in  gencml  increased  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  large  immigration  and  the  growth  of  towns.  The  Quakers 
attempted  to  meet  the  diiEculty  l>y  proclamations  snd  laws  against  vice 
and  every  form  of  iratnornlity,  from  murder  down  to  scolding,  smok- 
ing in  tlio  streets,  and  working  on  Sunday,  tliereby  trying  to  reach  a 
clfiss  of  offences  wliich  legialution  cannot  deal  with  directly.  Their  own 
morals,  too,  begun  to  relnit  in  the  second  generation.  William  Penn, 
the  younger,  not  only  went  over  to  the  Cliurch  of  England,  but,  after 
the  fai^hioR  of  young  gentlemen  in  London,  raised  a  riot  in  the  ciuiet 
Philadelphia  streets,  wrenched  oB  knockers,  beat  the  watch,  and  was 
Anally  arrested  and  brought  into  court,  where  the  matter  was  hushed 
up  and  the  watch  roprimnndcd.  At  last  the  new  theory  of  criminal  leg- 
islation was  abandoned,  in  the  year  1719.  "Workhouses  and  jails  were 
established,  the  number  of  capital  oflfences  was  increased  from  one  to 
fourteen ;  every  felony,  except  larceny,  was  made  capital  on  a  second 
offence,and  matters  went  on  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  ordinary  fashion 
of  the  time.' 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  while,  as  compared  with  England,  the 
amount  of  crime  was  trifling,  it  was  as  compared  with  the  other  col- 
onies very  considerable;  and  although  infrequent,  there  was  much  vari- 
ety. About  the  middle  of  the  century  there  was  a  good  deal  of  hang- 
ing for  house-breaking,  horsc-slealing,  and  counterfeiting.  Highway 
robbery  was  not  unknown,  and  informers  were  tarred  and  feathered  in 
the  back  counties  by  a  population  loyal  to  the  cause  of  untaxed  liquors. 
In  Philadelphia  the  disordei's  inaugurated  by  young  Penn  broke  out 
at  short  intervals,  assuming  not  infrequently  the  proportions  of  a  dan- 
gerous riot.  After  the  French  war  the  town  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  alarm  by  assaults  with  knives  upon  women  who  ventured  out  after 
dark.  The  habit  of  rioting  spread  to  the  other  towns,  and  the  brutal 
massacre  by  the  Scotch -Irish  "  Paxton  boys  "  of  the  Indians  at  Concs- 

'  Piiutcs;  HJ8t.Soc.C"ll.,iv.,lTrt: 
ot  Delaware  Counfj,nou;  Col.  Uec 
of  Pennsjlvania. 

»  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i.,  63,  2fiO,  BBS;  Pemisvirania  Laws,  ITOO,  1701, 1706, 1718; 
Hist.  Soc,  iv.,  1704,  Affair  of  W.  Ptnr,  Junior;  Walson,  i.,  1705;  Col.  Rec,  i., 
1697,  letter  from  W.  Penn,  1704,  W.  Punn,  Junior's,  case;  Smith,  Hist  of  Dela- 
nare  County,  docreasc  of  niornlily  in  Qiiaiici's  of  second  gcncralioQ. 
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toga  was  tbe  roost  notorious  result  of  this  tinbulcDt  disposition.  Tbe 
rioters  and  the  criminals  were  nhnost  wholly  Irish.  Not  one  native  or 
Englishman  was  found  in  any  ten  of  the  inmates  of  jails,  and  the  un- 
fortunate prominence  of  I'ennsylvanla  in  tliis  respect  was  attriliutahle 
to  the  character  of  a  large  portion  of  her  immigrants. 

Bough  and  disorderly  as  were  the  back  counties,  they  did  not  de- 
velop tbe  immorality  which  grew  up  in  Philadelphia  as  one  of  the  al- 
most inseparable  concomitants  of  town  life.  Drinking  was  tbe  curse 
of  every  part  of  the  province ;  but  in  Philadelphia  duelling,  although 
strongly  discouRtcnanccd,  was  more  or  less  practised  even  by  the  cler- 
gy, and  there  is  record  of  one  reverend  gentleman  who  was  killed  by 
a  comet  of  horse.  Lotteries,  at  first  frowned  upon,  came  to  be  tbe 
regular  and  recognized  method  of  raising  money  for  churches  and  pub- 
lic improvements,  and  afforded  an  ample  opportunity  for  general  gam- 
bling, and  was  apparently  the  principal  if  not  tbe  only  occasion  for 
this  sort  of  dissipation.  In  no  respect  were  the  Quakers  more  active 
than  in  their  efforts  to  suppress  ail  oSences  of  a  sexual  nature.  The 
early  laws  regulating  marriage  were  detailed  and  strict  in  the  extreme, 
and  sharp  measures  were  taken  against  all  "  lewd  women."  This  legis- 
lation appears  to  have  been  effective.  Prostitutes  there  were,  of  course, 
in  Philadelphia;  but  they  were  only  to  be  found  along  the  wharves 
and  in  the  sailors'  dens.  The  policy  was,  in  fact,  supported  by  public 
opinion.  In  the  country  a  couple  whose  child  was  born  too  soon  after 
marriage  were  forced  to  stand  at  the  whipping-post ;  and  in  the  Scoteh- 
Irish  communities  those  delected  in  illicit  intercourse  were  compelled 
to  make  public  confession  of  their  sin  in  ehurch,  eoncluding  with  the 
ivords: 

"For  my  own  gam«  have  (lone  this  sliamc, 
Pny  realarc  me  to  ray  lanJa  again." 

The  system  of  punishments  conforming  to  the  common  theory  of 
tbe  day  relied  principally  upon  "  lashes  well  laid  on."  Men  and  wom- 
en were  whipped  for  stealing,  for  bastards,  and  for  all  small  oflenccs. 
The  stripes  were  inflicted  upon  the  market-day,  and  in  the  market- 
place, whei'C  stood  the  whipping-post,  which  was  a  great  source  of  in- 
terest to  the  crowd,  but  fell  far  short  of  the  pillory  as  a  popular  amuse- 
ment. The  wretched  criminals  were  placed  in  the  pillory,  the  popu- 
lace gathered  round,  the  price  of  eggs  rose,  and  they  were  pelted  and 
abused  from  morning  till  night;  while  simple  vagrants  were  turned 
loose  and  pelted  and  hunted  out  of  town.  Criminals  who  could  not 
pay  fines  were  sold  as  servants  for  the  public  benefit.     As  late  as  the 
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year  1731  a  woman  was  burnt  at  the  stake  for  the  mnrdcr  of  her  has* 
band,  and  death  was  the  penalty  for  many  comparatively  trifling  of- 
fences. In  1 772  even,  the  punishment  for  burning  the  State-house  was 
death,  and  for  breaking  into  it  the  pillory,  lashes,  and  imprisonment. 
The  result  of  the  constant  infliction  of  the  death  penalty  led  gradn- 
ally  to  its  evasion,  as  it  did  in  England,  and  to  its  ultimate  abolition. 
But,  although  the  early  schemes  of  the  Quakers  had  no  effect  upon 
penalties,  they  bore  good  fruit  in  the  matter  of  prisons  and  prison 
discipline.  In  the  year  1732  prisoners  were  kept  in  filthy  cells — 
usually  under  the  court-house — naked,  and  covered  with  vermin.  At 
the  period  of  the  Revolution  the  prisons  of  Philadelphia  and  the  sys- 
tem of  management  were,  on  the  testimony  of  foreign  observers,  the 
best  in  the  world.  In  this  direction  genuine  progress  had  been  made, 
and  it  was  due  wholly  to  the  humane  principles  of  the  Quakers.' 

The  immigration  to  Pennsylvania  was  more  fruitful  of  panperism 
than  cnme,  and  the  laws  arc  full  of  attempts  to  stop  by  l^islation  the 
coming  of  "poor  and  impotent  persons"  into  the  province.  The  un- 
limited opportunities  of  the  new  land  did  much  to  check  the  spread 
of  pauperism,  and  in  the  country  districts  there  was  little  or  none. 
Such  as  there  was  in  the  province  was  collected  in  Philadelphia  and 
its  immediate  neighborhood,  and  the  government  endeavored  to  deal 
with  it  systematically  and  thoroughly.  In  Philadelphia  overseers  of 
the  poor  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  two  justices,  and  in 
the  borough  to  be  elected  by  the  frccholdei*s.  These  overseers  were 
to  lay  rates  to  be  levied  like  taxes;  poor  children  were  to  be  bound 
out  to  service  by  the  workhouse  managers ;  and  no  person  was  to  be 
entered  upon  the  poor-books  without  an  order  from  two  magistrates. 
The  settlement  laws,  modelled  on  those  of  England,  were  extremely 
strict,  and  paupers  were  obliged  to  wear  a  large  badge  on  their  shoul- 
der to  denote  their  condition ;  but  the  whole  amount  of  pauperism 


'  As  to  crime,  punishments,  and  prisons  in  Pennsylvania,  see  Crdvecoeur,  pp.  40, 
67;  Brissot,p.317;  Abbo  Robin,  p.  05 ;  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i.,  262, 1744;  Pennsylva- 
nia Laws,1701,1705, 1746, 1767, 1772;  Hist.  Soc.  Ck)ll.,  ii.,  pt  ii.,  Watson^s  Coun- 
try Towns ;  Ibid.,  iii..  Hist,  of  Bristol  Borough ;  Ibid.,  iv.,  322 ;  Watson's  Annals, 
!.,  25, 103,  and  ff.,  generally,  1731, 1750, 1760, 1761 ;  ii.,  1693  ;  and  generally  for 
crimes,  lotteries,  duelling,  etc. ;  Rupp,  Uist.  liancaster  County,  1 739 ;  Smith,  Ilist 
Delaware  County,  1690,  1693,  1743;  Chambers,  A  Tribute  to  Irish  and  Scotch 
Settlers  ;  The  Quaker  Unmasked ;  Col.  Rec,  iii.,  1726 ;  vii.,  1756, 1762 ;  ix.,  1765 ; 
Hazard,  Pennsylvania  Archives,  1737, 1773;  Rochefoucauld,  ii.,  336,  377;  Penn- 
sylvania Hist.  Mag.,  i.,  Black^s  Journal,  Wilmington ;  Wansey,  p.  157. 
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was  comparatively  trifling,  and  the  Byatem  shows  a  progressive  public 
opinion.' 

Another  matter  of  morals,  more  directly  connected,  perhaps,  nith 
the  condition  of  trade  than  anytliiDg  else,  was  the  standard  of  finan- 
cial honesty,  and  here  we  tind  a  marked  departure  from  the  loose  deal- 
ing and  indiscriminate  debts  of  the  southern  provinces.  There  were 
on  the  statute-book  the  customary  laws  to  regulate  interest,  and  acts 
characteristic  of  the  Americnn  colonics,  which  released  debtors  on  a  full 
assignment  of  their  property.  The  colony  was  also  cursed  heavily  with 
the  paper-money  delusion,  of  which  lai^e  amounts  were  emitted ;  but 
in  other  respects  the  commercial  spirit  was  predominant,  and  the  stand- 
ard of  business  morality  sound.  Creditors'  rights  were  fully  protect- 
ed, and  careful  provision  was  made  to  prevent  fraud  under  the  acts 
for  the  relief  of  debtors.  The  aristocratic  tendency  cropped  out  cu- 
rioQitly  in  a  law  of  the  year  1724,  which  permitted  freeholders  of 
fifty  pounds  to  bo  arrested  only  on  suit  of  the  King,  or  on  refusal 
to  give  security.'  The  people  were  honest;  the  general  tone  was 
sound  in  matters  of  morals;  there  was  no  sympathy  with  crime  or 
frauds  on  creditors;  and  fmlurcs  were  a  matter  of  deep  and  general 
regret. 

The  enlightened  spirit  of  the  Quakers  in  matters  of  social  economy 
and  improvement  was  strongly  shown  in  their  efforts  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  sick  and  insane  by  private  tta,  well  as  public  benev- 
olence. In  Philadelphia  was  the  only  lunatic  asylum  in  America, 
where  an  attempt  at  least  was  made  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  this 
nobappy  class,  rendered  doubly  miserable  by  tlio  treatment  th«^  usual- 
ly were  sobjcctcd  to  at  that  period ;  and  in  tiiis  respect,  as  in  prison 
man^ement,  Pennsylvania  was  more  advanced  than  £uropc.  Out- 
side of  Philadelphia  there  was  also  a  targe  brick  hospital  for  men  and 
voniCD,  to  which  was  attached  a  reform  school.  Efforts  were  made, 
too,  to  combat,  by  proper  sanitary  regulations,  the  introduction  of  in- 
fectious diseases.  There  was  a  good  soldiers'  home,  and  various  so- 
cieties existed  for  the  furtherance  of  philanthropic  objects,  and  for 
the  care  of  the  poor,  aged,  and  infirm.  All  these  matters  of  public 
health  and  morals  sliow  In  Pennsylvania  a  much  greater  progress  in 

1  As  to  pBuperiain,  sec  Pcnnsvlvania  Laws,  1T38, 1743, 1T6S,  1171 ;  Poor  Lan, 
cited  in  t«it,Wat«)n,u.,  niB;  Col.Rec.,ivT  1738;  Kocln.'fouoaulJ,i.,8;  ii.,272; 
Uichaui,  p.  SO. 

•  PennsyWania  Laws,  1700,  1705,  1723,  1724, 1730, 1731 ;  Wstwa,  i.,  174  and 
ff.;  Ibid.,iL,PaperMoni!y,17T3i  Burnabv, p. eo. 


questions  of  social  soicDcc  thnn  caa  be  found  In  any  of  her  sister 
colonics,' 

TIio  life,  habits,  and  mnnners  of  the  people  varied  greatly.  Be- 
tween tbe  inhabitants  of  tliu  frontier  nnd  tlioae  of  Fliiladelptiia  great 
differences  necessarily  existed;  and  between  thcso  extremes  were  the 
different  classea  of  fanners,  ranging  from  tbe  pioneer  settlers  of  the 
backwoods  to  tbe  great  laudhuldero  of  the  eastern  counties.  The  life 
of  the  backwoodsmen,  contrasting  strongly  with  that  of  the  denizens 
of  tbe  capital,  was  rudo  and  simple  in  the  extreme.  Tbe  pioneers 
cleared  a  little  tract  in  the  forest,  began  to  farm  iu  a  rongh  sort  of 
fashion,  and  hunted,  and  traded  with  the  Indians.  A  Jog-^ionse  of 
the  simplest  constraction  gave  shelter  to  the  settler  and  his  family. 
The  men  dressed  in  hunting-shirts  and  leggings,  the  women  in  bed- 
gowns and  linsoy  petticoat,  while  young  and  old  went  barefoot  in 
warm  weather.  The  two  bare  rooms  were  festooned  with  the  gftr- 
uncnls  of  tbe  family;  the  utensils  were  of  pewter;  china,  glass,  and 
silver  wore  unknown,  and  tbe  furniture  was  all  of  home  manufacture. 
"  llog  and  hominy"  were  tbe  principal  articles  of  food,  varied,  when 
the  chase  proved  fortunate,  by  roast  venison.  Tbe  amusements  were 
as  rude  as  the  appliances  of  comfort.  There  ivns  mnch  drinking  on 
all  occasions,  wild  dancing,  and  rough  sports ;  but  tbe  great  event  was 
a  marriage.  The  widely  scattered  neighbors  then  gathered  from  all 
sides  to  fell  trees,  shape  logs,  and  build  the  one  room,  called  by  a 
stretch  of  courtesy  the  house  of  the  young  couple.  Tiicn  followed 
the  bonse-warming,  with  unlimited  drinking  and  dancing.  The  new- 
ly-married pair  withdrew  at  an  early  hour  from  tbe  scene  to  the  attic, 
where  pork  and  cabbage  were  liberally  supplied  to  them  by  the  com- 
pany below,  who  kept  up  tbe  festivities  with  enduring  zeal. -^  At  all 
public  meetings  there  was  a  good  deal  of  pretty  savage  fighting, 
and  the  border  conflicts  between  the  Irish  and  Germans  make  a 
dark  chapter  in  the  colonial  annals  of  Pennsylvania.  At  one  time 
tbe  former,  under  the  lead  of  Cresnp,  endeavored  systematically  to 
drive  their  more  thrifty  and  industrious  rivals  from  the  western 
country;  and  another  bloody  struggle,  extending  over  twenty  years, 
was  caused  by  the  efforts  of  Connecticut  men  to  settle  in  Wyoming. 
This  came  at  times  to  open  and  regular  war  with  the  government, 
and  resulted  in  tbe  victory  of  tbe  hardy  intruders,  and  the  estab- 
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liahment  of  the  democratic  governmcDt  of  the  New  England  town- 
ship/^ 

Passing  from  the  rude  outposts  of  civilization  toward  the  cast,  we 
come  upon  the  great  farming  class  which,  in  all  its  varieties,  formed 
the  bulk  and  the  strength  of  the  Pennsylvanian  population.  The 
farms  near  the  border  partook  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  character 
of  backwoods  clearings,  and  their  occupants  were  rather  rough  in  life 
and  habits. -;^ This  was  the  region  where  the  continual  contest  went 
on  .with  the  "  accursed  Irish,"  as  their  German  opponents  styled  them. 
Here,  too,  the  Irish  brought  on  themselves  the  hostility  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which  forbade  them  to  settle  in  York  or  Lancaster,  and  at- 
tempted to  remove  them  to  the  west.  From  this  field  they  carried 
their  quarrels  to  the  Assembly,  and  divided  the  legislature  into  two 
parties— on  one  side  the  Quakers  and  Germans,  on  the  other  the  rest 
of  the  English  and  the  Irish,  who  succeeded,  usually,  in  obtaining  the 
upperhand.' 

But  these  outlying  settlements,  with  their  feuds  and  struggles,  were 
not  the  type  of  the  agricultural  population.  The  Pennsylvania  farm- 
ers belonged,  as  a  rule,  to  the  substantial,  permanent,  and  best  class 
of  freeholders.  They  were,  for  the  period,  scientific  and  economical 
farmers,  and  thoroughly  well  off,  which  was  especially  the  case  with 
the  Germans,  who  were  thrifty,  temperate,  never  in  debt,  and  whose 
women-folk  labored  in  the  fields.  The  farms,  worked  for  the  most 
part  by  bond  -  servants  or  hired  laborers  who  received  high  wages, 
were  rich,  and  yielded  good  crops.  The  owners  were  themselves  prac- 
tical farmers,*working  in  the  fields  with  their  men,  and  superintending 
everything.  A  Russian  traveller,  going  to  visit  John  Bartram,  found 
the  eminent  botanist  in  the  fields  with  his  farm-hands.  The  stvle  of 
living  was  not  infrequently  marked  by  a  patriarchal  simplicity.  Mas- 
ter and  men  all  dined  together  in  one  large  room,  where,  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  table,  sat  the  negroes ;  then  came  the  white  servants  and 
the  hired  men ;  and  then  the  master  and  his  family.  Food  was  ev- 
erywhere plentiful  and  simple ;  and  the  dress,  generally  consisting  of 
leather  breeches  and  hempen  jackets,  was  coarse  and  substantial.     In 

*  Backwoods  Life;  Michaux, p.  29 ;  The  Olden  Time,  p.  141 ;  Hist.  See.  Coll.,  v., 
SargeDt*8  Hist  of  Braddock's  Exped.,  Introd.  Memoir;  Rupp,  Hist,  of  Lancaster 
OooDty;  Stone^s  Hist  of  Wyoming. 

'  Watson,  ii.,  1748 ;  Rupp,  Hist  of  Lancaster  County ;  Ibid.,  Hist  of  Northamp- 
ton, etc ;  Chambers,  Defence  of  Scotch  and  Irish ;  txsX  Present  de  la  Pennsylva- 
nie. 
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thD  eastern  connlieB  were  the  Quaker  farms,  models  of  neatnena 
well-being,  wborc  the  houses  were  usually  of  brick,  thoroughly  bailt, 
and  plast«rod  aud  pt^red;  the  furniture  heavy  aud  well  made;  the 
Hncn  white,  anJ  the  glosa  and  china  uf  good  quality.  On  every  farm  > 
honey  nas  made  and  cattle  raised,  while  lai^e  orchards  clastercd  about  ' 
the  houses,  protoc-ted  only  by  hurdlea,  and  open  to  the  wayfarers,  who 
plucked  the  fniit  unmolested.  In  the  east  there  vere  also  garden-i, 
abounding!;  in  every  sort  of  vegetable;  and  the  estates,  not  only  of  the 
wealthy  but  of  the  prosperous  fanners,  had  each  their  fish-pond.' 
The  farms  were  scattered  through  the  forest — here  a  group  of  two  or 
three,  and  then  again  a  single  clearing,  but  never  nt  great  distances 
from  each  other  in  the  older  setlleraents.  Near  Philadelphia  the  farm- 
houses changed  to  handsome  villas,  and  here  and  there  were  great 
manors,  of  which  the  most  famous  was  Peun's  seat  at  Ponnsbury,  with 
a  largo  mansion-house  richly  furnished,  Keith's  house,  which  was  an- 
other of  the  same  class,  was  sixty  feet  front,  wainscoted  throughout, 
with  large  rooms  and  a  broad  oak  staircase.  Daron  .Stiegel'a  house 
at  Mannheim  was  built  of  imported  brick,  and  had  a  private  chapel, 
while  over  the  high  wainscots  landscapes  were  painted  or  tapestry 
hung  on  the  walls,  and  the  fireplaces  were  decked  with  porcelain  tiles. 
Other  leading  men,  like  Logan,  had  great  estates,  and  fine  houses  of  a 
similar  character. 

The  farming  class  vvas  throughout  one  of  great  prosperity.  Mai^ 
riagc  was  young,  and  very  fruitful.  Sons  were  easily  provided  for, 
and  daughters  soon  married.  The  people  were  temperate  and  healthy, 
infant  mortality  not  lat^c,  and  the  increase  of  population  rapid. 
Tradesmen  in  the  small  towns  made  money  quickly,  and  would  in- 
sure fortune  to  industrious  children  by  establishing  them  on  a  farm 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  rapid  material  development  of  Pennsylva- 
nia may  be  measured  by  tlie  growth  of  means  of  transportation  from 
rude  sleds  of  the  early  days  to  nine  thousand  wagons  employed  in  the 
farm  sen*ice  at  the  close  of  the  French  war,' 

Luxury  was  almost  unknown,  although  solid  comfort  abounded. 

'  CrcTCCwiir.  pp.  1  nndff.,  110;  Brissot,  pp.  164,  287  ;  Kiilm,  i.,  10,  87,  1S4,  U9, 
216, 307 ;  Memoirs  of  Elbaiinli  Wiitson,  p.  31 ;  Rochefoucauld,  i„  8 ;  RUl.  Soc.  ColL, 
ii.,  pt.  ii.,  Wnlson,  Cautiir}'  Tokds  ;  Ibid.,  xi,,  Aci'cliiis ;  Ibid,  i.,  Walsoa'a  Account 
ot  Bucks,  clc. 

*  Bumab)-,  pp.  70, 8S ;  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i.,  Moorelnnd,  pp.  187  aad  IT. ;  Ibid.,  Repnt). 
lication,  Kriih's  House;  Ibid., ix., Penn'a  House;  PeanaylrBnia  Hint. Hag., L, 68, 
Stlcgd's  House ;  Wntson's  Anuals,  L,  1 9 ;  ii. ;  Rochefoucauld,  i.,  29,  32. 
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The  daily  life  and  habits  remained  primitive  until  tlic  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  centnry,  vhea  a  marked  change  began.  Tea  and  coffee 
nere  then  introduced,  and  many  of  tlie  worthy  country  people  boiled 
the  leaves  of  the  former  and  ate  them  with  butter.  Straw  carpets, 
too,  began  to  make  their  appcaraocc,  but  were  strongly  opposed  by 
old  hoase-keepers,  nho  protested  that  they  gathered  dust,  and  that 
the  bare  sanded  floor  alone  was  decent.  The  Swedish  beer,  the  Enc;- 
lish  ale,  and  the  brandy  of  the  early  settlers  were  gradually  replaced  by 
punch,  liquors,  and  wines  of  every  variety,  aud  the  same  changes  made 
themselves  felt  in  tltcir  nmuaetnents.  In  early  times  the  great  festivals 
were  the  weddings.  Then  tlio  rare  finery  was  put  on,  and  there  was 
a  great  deal  too  much  drinking,  and  "vain  practice"  of  firing  guns, 
condemned  at  Quaker  meeting,  and  games  and  dances  of  a  very  loose 
sort,  presenting  scenes  apparently  not  unlike  the  famous  "Kcrmesse" 
of  Rubens.  Gradually  this  sobered  down.  ^Vcddings  eame  to  be  held 
generally  at  the  house,  and  only  the  poor  were  married  and  proclaimed  in 
church ;  while  the  riotous  feasting  diminished  and  disappeared,  or  drift- 
ed away  to  the  borders  of  the  province,  ^Vith  the  last  ceremonies  of 
death  the  same  rule  held  trne.  The  bodies  were  still  borne  out  through 
the  woods  on  men's  shoulders,  and  laid  quietly  and  simply  in  mother 
earth,  but  the  subsequent  eating  and  drinking  declined. 

Other  customs  held  their  own  better.  The  rare  events  of  eonntry 
life  were  seized  apon  in  the  recurring  seasons  and  enjoyed  to  the  full. 
Seed-time  and  harvest,  husking  and  eidc^pre3si^g,  house-raising  and 
vendues,  shooting-matches,  sleighing,  and  Christmas  sports,  were  al- 
ways the  occasions  of  social  gatherings.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
drinking,  and  still  more  dancing,  and  in  every  hamlet  the  fiddler  was 
an  important  personage.  Vendues  and  fairs,  legal  and  illicit,  drew 
all  the  youth  of  both  sexes  to  the  little  towns  for  a  day  of  boister- 
ous fun,  terminating  frequently  in  fist  fights  of  a  rather  brutal  char- 
acter. 

In  such  a  community,  simple  in  tastes  and  Iiabits,  equal  in  fort- 
une and  never  idle,  there  was  little  place  for  a  strong  aristocracy; 
and  yet  the  aristocratic  principle  prevailed  in  gentle  fashion  in  all 
the  older  settlements,  and  there  was  a  simple,  conservative,  countrj- 
respect  for  superiors  everywhere  apparent.  Each  village  had  its 
"squire,"  the  local  magnate  and  magistrate,  looked  up  to  by  all,  who 
rode  or  walked  about  with  cocked  hat  and  powdered  wig,  broad  ruf- 
fles and  gold-headed  cane,  or  who  sat  at  the  nearest  inn,  where  he  tried 
the  petty  offenders  of  the  neighborhood  and  dispensed  substantial 
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justice'  Tlic  paoplti  were  eminently  social,  nnd,  despite  tlie  Luratnr- 
elling,  vi8it«d  each  other  continually.  Almost  all  journeys,  great  and 
small,  were  made  on  Lorscback.  Men  nod  womcD  rode  to  churuh  and 
to  market.  Tbc  bride  went  to  tbe  wudding  on  a  pillion  behind  her 
fatlicr,  and  returned  seated  un  another  behind  ber  husband.  Some  time 
before  the  Revolution  chaises  began  to  come  into  ase  ;  but  the  road* 
were  so  bad,  even  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  Philadclpliia,  that  it  waft 
ptcosantcr  to  ride  for  seven  days  to  Pittsburgh  than  to  go  to  the  same 
place  on  wheels.  In  tbe  eastem  counties  stage  lines  were  established, 
in  1756,  to  go  to  New  York  in  three  days;  and  ten  years  later  an- 
other, known  as  the  "  Flying  Machine,"  was  advertised  to  perform  the 
distunce  in  two  days.  Other  lines  of  coaches  spmng  from  this,  to 
Baltimore  and  to  Germanlown,  and  the  post-chaise  soon  ceased  to  * 
be  unknown  ;  but  altlioagh  Pennsylvania  was  imbued  with  the  spint 
of  trade,  which  did  something  to  facilitate  travel,  tbe  inns  remained  \ 
deplorably  bad,  except  in  Philadelphia;  and  even  there  most  of  them 
vcrc  simply  ale-houses.  Over  tbeso  taTems  swung  tbe  sigoB  of  tbe 
last  century,  with  heads  of  king  and  generals  npon  them,  and  doggerel 
verses  beneath — an  English  custom  long  since  extinct.  The  fare  af- 
forded by  these  inns  was  far  from  good ;  and  although  travellers  speak 
of  cleanliness  as  a  virtue  highly  prized  in  America,  yet  the  colonial 
landlords  were  unable  to  understand  why  Europeans  should  object  to 
dining  with  tbc  landlord  —  usually  a  leading  man  in  the  village,  or 
sleeping  two  in  a  bed,  or  should  desire  such  luxuries  as  fresh  sheets. 
But  if  the  inns  were  poor,  their  deficiencies  were  more  than  made  up 
by  the  genuine  and  universal  hospitality  of  tbc  country  people.  The 
traveller  might  stop  at  the  first  farm  he  came  to,  and  be  sure  of  as 
hearty  a  welcome  nearly  as  he  would  have  bad  at  borne.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  people  to  travel  and  move  from  place  to  place,  and 
the  restless  spirit  of  trade,  did  much  more  than  any  rude  facilities  to 
prevent  the  isolation  which  formed  so  marked  a  feature  in  Vii^inian 
life." 

I  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i.,  Hooreland,  p.  1 97  nnii  ff, ;  Ibid.,  Etepuli).,  WiUod's  Account 
of  Buckingham,  etc.,  and  ii.,  pt.ii.,  Couoiry  Towns;  Watflon'n  AnnaU,  l,  19;  ii.,Lo. 
cut  Magistrates,  etc. ;  Smitli's  Hist,  of  Delaware  Cotinty  ;  ^t  Cut,  ill,  Uutm's 
Hist.;  xi..  Acrelius ;  Ferri?,  Original  Settlements  on  Iho  Delaware. 

'  Travelling,  etc, ;  Observations  of  John  Bartram,  p.  11 ;  Rochefoucauld,  i.,  68, 
140;  Narr.  of  Prince  dc  Broglic,  Magnxinc  Anier.  Hist.,  i.,  S31 ;  Hist.  Soc  Coll.,  i., 
Mooroland,  p.  197  and  tf. ;  ii.,  Watson's  Country  Towofl;  Huguenot  Family  in  Vir- 
ginia, p.  3U2  ;   Michaux,p.29;  Crivccocur.p. 72 ;  Chateaubriand, vii.,  17;  Brissot, 
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Despite  all  tbesc  liberalizing  and  CDliglitening  hnbits  and  opportu- 
nitiea,  there  was,  owing  to  the  strong  infusion  of  foreign  blood,  more 
enperslitiouB  ignorance  among  the  country  people  of  Pcnnsjlvania 
than  among  those  of  any  other  colony.  The  earliest  instance  ap- 
peared in  a  trial  for  witclieraft  in  the  year  1683.  One  Maigarot 
Matson  was  tried,  on  pcrfeetly  trivial  avidence,  for  bewitching  cows 
and  geese,  and  appearing  at  tlie  foot  of  the  accuser's  bed,  Penn  and 
bis  Council  had  the  good  sense  to  find  the  woman  not  gnilty  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  indictment,  but  guilty  of  common  fame  as 
a  witch ;  and  they  bound  her  in  the  sutn  of  one  hundred  pounds  to 
good  beharior.'  This  was  the  only  genuine  witch  case  under  the  mild 
Quaker  rule  ;  but  the  statute  of  James  I.  was  in  force,  was  recognized 
by  the  Assembly,  and  received  the  fonnal  approval  of  George  II.  and 
his  Council.'  The  belief  in  witchcraft,  however,  manifested  itself  in 
other  forms.  About  the  year  1693  presentations  wore  made  by  tlic 
grand-jury  against  astrology,  necromancy,  geomaney,  and  divining- 
rods.'  But  the  law  was  powerless,  and  superstition  flourished,  espe- 
cially among  the  Germans,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Ited 
ribbons  were  tied  on  the  borns  of  cattle  to  guard  against  conjurations ; 
divining-rods  were  in  high  repute;  dogs  wore  burnt  to  drive  away 
witches ;  love-spells,  cliorma,  rings,  herbs,  and  the  like,  were  widely 
n»ed;  and  when  the  light ning-rod  appeared  it  was  strongly  resisted, 
and  even  proscribed  by  some  sects.  Second-sight  found  many  believ- 
ers, and  haunted  spots  and  ghost-ridden  houses  were  common  to  every 
hamlet.  So  fcililc  n  field  produced  the  qbiiilI  crop  of  impostors  and 
swindlers,  who  professed,  after  the  manner  of  modern  quacks  and  spir- 
.  itaalists,  to  be  possessed  of  devils  and  spirits,  to  ace  ghosts,  to  cure 
diseases,  discover  bidden  treasures,  and  reveal  the  places  where  tbc 
pirates  buried  their  ill-gotten  gold.  Alost  of  tbesc  magicians  were  of 
German  extraction,  and  in  tlie  early  times  there  were  some  connected 
with  the  fanatical  sects  who  were  not  without  learning.  One  Dr. 
Vr'itt  flourished  as  late  as  the  year  1705,  and  as  astrologer  and  Rosl- 
cmcian  did  a  thriving  business.  This  prevalent  superstition  shows  a 
weak  element  among  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  one  which 

pp^219,362;  Wansoy.p.  170;  Pcnnaykunia  I^wfl.tilO;  IIi#l.Soc.,iii.,  Hist.  Bris- 
tol Borottgli ;  Watson's  Annals,  i.  and  ii. ;  Stugc^miclies  an  J  Taverns,  Cut.  Rcc.,  i., 
IBSJ;  vil..l766. 
■  llist.Soc.  Coll.,  iii.,  Hiat.  of  Bristol  Borough,  p.  8,  note ;  Col.  Records,  ii.,  1700. 

*  Watson's  Annala,  i. 

*  Smith,  Uist.  of  Detmrure  Count}^ ;  Watson's  AnnaU,  i. 
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it  took  yenre  of  civilization  to  wliolly  eradicate.'  It  indicator,  al 
Ter/ general  ignorance,  whii'li  wa«  singalarfj  great  iu  n  population  so 
largely  compa^d  of  the  English  middle  and  dissenting  class,  but 
whicli,  like  tlic  superstition,  wn§  duo  undoubtedly  to  the  foreign  im- 
migration. Tlie  Germans  ea  a  rule  were  far  behind  tlio  English  in 
point  of  information,  nithotigh  tbey  produced  eomu  disllugnishud 
men,  like  Rittenhonse  and  Muhlenburg;  and  ihe  anuio  hi-'ld  true  of  the 
Swedes  and  iJiitch,  and  in  a  loss  degree  of  the  Irish,  The  German 
and  Swedish  paetort  made  great  efforts  to  remedy  thia  slate  of  affnira 
by  establishini;  schools  in  connection  with  tho  churcbcs,  but  they 
met  with  little  sncccss.  Tho  Scotch  and  Irish  Preshjierian  clergy, 
more  active  and  more  sealout*,  fared  better,  and  did  good  work  willi 
their  country  schools,  known  at  this  time  as  ''  log  colleges.''  But  the 
general  condition  of  education  in  the  rural  districts  nas  wretched  in 
the  extreme.  School-houses  were  few  and  small,  and  rudely  bdlt  of 
logs,  and  even  these  did  not  begin  to  appear  much  before  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Tho  barest  rudiments  only  were  taught, 
and  those  badly,  and  for  small  fees.  There  was  little  learning,  loose 
order,  and  much  whipping  everywhere.  There  was  no  public  system 
of  schools,  and  education  was  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  itinerant 
masters,  who  were  frequently  convicts  and  foreigners;  and  even  they 
generally  abandoned  a  prefession  where  the  fee  of  a  scholar  was  only 
five  shillings  a  quarter.  The  case  was  a  little  better  in  the  towns, 
such  as  AViimington ;  but  the  educational  efforts  of  tlio  English,  who 
were  tho  governing  race,  seem,  except  in  the  case  of  private  schools 
kept  by  individual  clergymen,  to  have  been  confined  to  the  capital.' 

In  I'liiladclphia  there  was  much  activity  and  progress  in  education , 
from  the  earliest  years  of  the  settlement.  In  the  year  1663,  Enoch 
Flower,  assisted  by  the  municipal  government,  opened  the  first  school ; 
and  this  was  followed  six  yenra  later  by  a  public  school,  which  was 
sustained  by  the  Quakers,  and  finally  chartered  by  Penn  in  1711.  In 
the  year  1743  the  energy  of  Franklin  produced  a  plan  for  a  universi- 
ty, which  was  abandoned  at  the  time,  but  revived  six  years  later,  when 
an  academy,  where  Latin,  English,  and  mathematics  were  taught,  waa 

■  Watson's  Annuls,  i.  and  ii.;  Ili^t.  Soc,  Mi>oreUnd,i,,  197  siid  tf. ;  t,,  Sargent's 
Braddock's  Expedition,  Introd.  Memoir. 

'  Bri3sot,p.  290;  Hist.  Coll.,  i.,  Moorclnnd,  p.  197  and  ft,;  Ibid., i.,  Kepubl,  Wat- 
son's Country  Toons ;  Ru|ip.  Hist,  of  Norltiampton  Coiinl; ;  Chambers,  A  Tribute 
lo  tho  Scotch  and  Irisii ;  Bochefouciiuld,  i,,  li8 ;  Ferris,  Original  Settlements  on  the 
Delaware;  llist. Soc,,  xl,Acrctiug. 
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opened,  togetber  with  charity-schools.  The  institution  prospered,  w.is 
chartered  in  the  year  1755,  and  a  college  was  added,  with  tolerably 
extensive  courses  of  study.  So  great  was  t!ic  need  that  within  seven 
yea«  there  were  four  hundred  students  in  all  the  departments ;  dor- 
mitories were  built,  subscriptions  raised  in  England  ns  well  as  in  tlie 
province,  and  professors  of  good  cliaractcr  and  sufiicient  learning  were 
employed.  Tliis  was  the  foundation  of  tho  Univeraity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, considered  at  the  time  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  in 
tho  colonics,  and  drawing  its  students  from  the  whole  province.' 

Pliiladelphia  was  not  only  the  centre  of  education  in  tlic  province, 
but  also  of  literature,  arts,  and  science.  Tho  first  two  were,  of  course, 
still  in  their  infancy,  but  they  had  an  existence  and  the  promise  of  a 
good  future,  while  in  science  the  great  name  of  Franklin  not  only  placed 
Pennsylvania  at  the  head  of  the  colonies,  but  gnvc  her  a  high  position 
in  tho  scientific  world.  Tho  influence  of  tli.it  remarkable  man  was 
felt,  not  only  in  his  great  discoverien,  in  polities,  and  in  every  form  of 
public  improvement,  but  it  leavened  and  stimulated  the  whole  intel- 
Icclasl  development  of  the  province.  The  early  literary  efforts  here, 
as  elsewhere  in  America,  were  devoted  to  descriptions  of  the  country, 
and  controversial  pamphlets  and  sermons;  but  even  then  was  to  be 
found  a  promise  of  better  things.  James  Lognn,  the  leading  man  in 
the  province,  was  not  only  a  politician,  but  a  scholar  versed  in  many 
languages,  and  the  author  of  a  translation  from  Cicero's  Dc  Senectute. 
Then  came  Andrew  Bradford,  the  first  printer,  and  the  editor  of  the 
first  newspaper,  with  a  lai^e  book-store  and  binderj',  where  he  pub- 
lished almanacs,  tho  popular  literature  of  the  day,  and  sold,  besides 
Bibles,  dictionaries,  and  grammars,  Virgil,  tbe  Sptctator,  Tittttr,  Gvar- 
dian,  and  Fenelon.  His  newspaper  was  at  once  a  source  of  fame  and 
trouble,  for  liberty  of  the  press  was  no  better  understood  in  the  col- 
onics than  in  the  mother  country  at  that  period.  A  very  harmless 
pamgraph  about  the  finances  in  the  year  1T21  brought  Bradford  be- 
fore the  Council,  whence  he  cwaped  with  an  apology  and  a  severe  rep- 
rimand. A  few  years  later  he  was  again  in  custody  for  letters  which 
he  had  allowed  to  appear  in  t\ic  Mercury.  Tliis  time  he  stood  firm, 
was  thrown  into  prison,  refused  to  retract,  the  case  against  him  was 
dropped,  and  ho  gained  a  substantial  victory  as  a  defender  of  the 

'  Hist.  5!ix\  Coll.,  iii., Hist. ot  Universitj;  Smytli, p.  sns :  Rn.vnal.p.  ISfi;  Me- 
moirs ot  k  Life  In  PeDnsylrnnia.  p.  16 ;  Kalm,  i.,  43 ;  Burnaby,  p.  85 ;  WuUauc,  UisL 
Address,  1812 ;  WaUon's  Anniits,  i.  and  ii. 
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liberty  of  tlic  press.  During  Bradford's  career  Franklin  liitd  conn 
upon  the  scene,  and  began  the  publication  which  lirBt  made  hiis  fa- 
mous. Arciiiiid  him  gatbcrcd  a  numlicr  of  young  men,  incmbors  of 
his  c!ub,  and  literary  Bohemians  for  tbo  most  piwt,  who  wrote  verse* 
of  all  degrees  of  merit,  essHys  and  political  di  si]  ui  si  lion  a,  and  gave  to 
the  young  pre^s  a  liveliness  and  originality  which  could  not  be  found 
in  any  other  colony.  This  literary  activity  was  believed  to  give  prom- 
ise of  a  great  literary  future,  and  it  certainly  led  to  more  extended 
reading  and  more  ambitious  efforts  at  autliorship.  The  Letters  of 
Junius  were  read  in  the  province  as  widely  as  in  England,  and  called 
up  a  croivd  of  imitators,  while  sHlirca  and  epigrams  were  mncli  iu  i 
vogue,  and  many  fair  translationa  from  ancicnl  writers  found  thdr 
way  into  print.  But  among  and  outside  of  the  imitators  of  Pope,  of 
the  poetaatcra,  and  satirists,  and  writers  of  political  tracts  and  squiba, 
were  men  who  did  real  service  to  their  kind,  and  who  gained  and  de> 
served  onUuving  fame.  At  the  head  of  all  stands  Benjamin  FrankliD, 
veriatilo,  subtle,  acute,  in  some  respects  the  greatest  intellect  the  Neir 
World  has  yet  produced.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  his  acts  or 
to  recall  his  writings.  From  "  Poor  Richard  "  and  the  lightning-rod, 
down  to  the  fire  company  and  the  iron  stove,  they  are  all  as  familiar 
as  household  words.  But  among  Franklin's  friends,  and  even  outside 
his  cirele,  were  men  who  did  good  work  in  the  world. 

Thomas  Godfrey,  the  glazier,  a  self-taught  mathematician,  invented 
the  <juadrant,  while  his  son  produced  the  first  American  drama,  Arta- 
banus  and  Evanthe,  and,  later,  the  Prince  of  Parthia,  modelled  on  Dry- 
den's  Orientiil  plays,  and  not  far  short  of  their  very  mediocre  originals 
in  merit.  John  Bartram,  the  simple  Quaker  farmer,  with  deep  love 
of  nature,  careful  obsen'ation,  and  patient  study,  won  a  European  rep- 
utation as  a  botanist;  and  his  son,  William,  followed  in  his  footsteps 
with  considerable  credit.  In  the  year  1732  Rittenhousc  was  born,  and 
in  1(68  completed  his  first  orrery.  Public  encouragement  was  not 
lacking,  for  at  the  same  time  the  Assembly  voted  one  hundred  pounds 
for  a  telescope,  and  a  year  later  the  Philosophical  Society  erected  a 
platform  for  the  observation  of  the  transit  of  Venns.  In  the  year  1771 
Rittenhousc  received  three  hundred  pounds  for  his  orrery.  Much,  too, 
was  done  by  the  medical  profession  in  the  way  of  public  instruction ; 
and  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Spencer  on  the  eye,  and  on  light  and  color, 
accompanied  by  experiments  with  the  microscope,  were  the  fashiona- 
ble entertain  men  Is  of  the  day.  The  desire  for  knowledge  ran  strong- 
ly in  the  upper  classes.     There  were  many  private  libraries,  small,  but 
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famished  with  the  classics  of  the  time — Goldsmith,  Fiulding,  Don 
Quixote, Gil  Bias;  and  the  taste  of  tlic  comrauQity  is  strongly  shown 
by  the  publication  of  Blackstonc,  Robertson's  Charles  V.,and  Fergu- 
son's Essays;  ^eat  enterprises  fur  the  time,  and  carried  through  by 
the  local  publishers.  Booksellers  usually  eked  out  their  income  by 
the  aale  of  more  material  articles,  but  tlic  character  of  their  stock  of 
books  is  the  important  feature  in  this  connection.  Besides  the  taste 
for  reading,  music  and  painting  were  also  cultivated  by  those  who  bad 
leisure,  and  Dot  without  success.  Philadelphia,  says  the  historian  of 
American  literature,  was  a  literary  centre  of  more  activity  than  any 
except  Boston. 

This  is  apparent  also  in  the  public  press.  Not  only  newspapers 
vcre  set  on  foot,  but  magazines  and  reviews  were  attempted.  At  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  there  were  two  English  newspapers  and  one 
Gierman  in  the  colony.  They  had  the  latest  and  most  accurate  for- 
eign intelligence  in  detail,  little  local  news,  and  a  correspondence  sup- 
plying the  place  filled  now  by  editorials,  which  was  not  without  merit 
Philadelphia,  not  only  as  a  great  port,  but  from  its  geographical  posi- 
tion, was  the  centre  of  news  on  the  continent.  A  post-office  was  es- 
tablished by  Penn  as  soon  as  he  had  founded  his  colony,  which  ran 
at  great  expense,  and  the  delay  of  which  for  six  weeks  by  snow 
caused  the  inhabitants  "  to  pass  the  time  very  melancholy."  In  the 
year  1717  mail-lines  were  opened  to  Virginia  and  Marjlaod,  and  let- 
ters were  carried  to  the  south  at  enormous  rates  of  payment.  Here, 
too,  was  subsequently  the  head  of  the  whole  continental  postal  sys- 
tem, which  it  was  one  of  Franklin's  greatest  achievements  to  make 
not  only  efficient  but  profitable.  .  The  city  stood  alone  in  possessing 
two  public  libraries — the  one  founded  by  Franklin,  the  other  by  Lo- 
gan. Both  had  good  collections  of  standard  English  works,  besides 
some  in  French  and  Latin ;  and  Franklin's  contained  also  mathemat- 
ical and  physical  instruments.  Thus  Fiiiladclphia  had  many  advan- 
tages to  offer.  As  the  great  news  centre,  she  was  in  constant  contact 
with  the  world  beyond  the  sea,  whose  thoughts  and  feelings  were 
earned  to  her  doors  by  each  succeeding  packet;  while  the  scientific 
exploits  of  Franklin  brought  pre-eminence  in  one  great  field,  and  the 
literary  activity  and  budding  arts  showed  a  disposition  to  enter  upon 
others.' 

I  Uteratore,  etc,  in  Pennsylvania,  see  Rafnal,  p.  ISO  j  Brissot,  p.  273 ;  Ealm,L, 
4i,0S;Bnnia^,p.7a;  Hist.  S»c.,i„  196, 4aSi  WsUace,HUt  Address,  1872;  Phil- 
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Sk.Ii  ii,i.-]!r.-iii:il  iiii-.l.i|nin  III  indioiites  n  soeinl  li/e  snd  b&liits,  and 
iiiiiiiiiLis  t:ir  iii'.ii.-  ^■]\aiiL'.il  tli.iii  ihase  of  t!ie  country  districts  or  of 
the  soiitiiorn  States.  Tlic  J'tiiliiJulpliiiins  were  n  tradint;  community; 
tlic  liirgc  land  -  owners,  sLijiported  by  the  revenues  of  tbeir  eslnte?, 
forming  bat  a  sinall  fracti-jn  of  the  upper  classes,  wliicb  wpi-c  forn- 
posed  in  the  main  of  rich  merchants,  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade, 
and  of  professional  men.  The  middle  clawea  were  made  up  of  small 
traders  and  shopkeepers,  !ii«!  the  lowest  of  tbc  laborers,  and  those  who 
followed  the  sea.  There  ivas  also  a  Urge  suburban  and  floating  pop- 
ulation, who  came  in  diilly  to  business,  or  flocked  in  tnieo  a  week  to 
the  bustling  market,  and  crowded  the  town,  filling  it  with  life  and 
movement  when  the  great  fsirs  were  held. 

Most  of  the  citizens  lived  in  rooms  over  their  shops,  which  were 
tended  by  their  wives  and  daughters;  and  their  daily  life  was  as 
sober,  monotonous,  and  respectable  as  their  Qiutker  garb.  They  still 
preserved  the  customs  iinj  traditions  of  their  founder,  which  were 
rapidly  giving  way  before  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  incrcaao 
of  luxury,  and  the  prtsonee  of  evor-inerensing  sects,  whose  leading 
tenets  were  not  simplicity  of  dress  or  manners.  Bnt  the  traders  and 
shopkeepers  differed  only  in  degree  from  the  upper  classes  whose 
mode  of  life  has  been  preserved  for  us  in  many  ways.  The  old 
stylo  of  living  was  one  of  extreme  simplicity,  but  luxury  began  to 
come  in  rapidly  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  tea 
and  coffee  came  into  general  use,  the  bare  floors  began  to  bo  eA^ 
peted,  and  the  bare  walls  papered.  There  was  in  every  way  plenty  of 
substiintial  comfort.  The  houses  were  large,  hrond,  with  dormer-win- 
dows and  balconies,  and  usually  in  the  midst  ..f  yn'.  lly  j:.inlnis.  The 
rooms  were  low  and  spacious,  with  heavy  wainscots  and  large  open 
fireplaces;  while  the  furniture  and  silver  were  plain  and  massive,  but 
handsome,  and  often  rich. 

The  luxury  which  began  to  show  il>>elf  in  the  houses  appeared 
much  sooner  in  the  matter  of  dress,  rhiladclphia  was  the  social  cen- 
tre, and  the  English  fashions  came  early,  and  were  carried  to  a  great 
height.  Old  men  cariied  gold-headed  caues  and  gold  snuffboies,  and 
had  huge  silver  buttons  on  their  richly-hiccd  drab  coats  as  a  mark  of 
distinction,  while  men  of  all  ages  wore  vast  wigs,  and  many  rich  velvet 

adclpliiii  Hist.  Soc.,  Annunl  Distoursc.  lH(i9  ;  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., i.,Repubt  ProT.  Lit.; 
Hi»t.Si>c.,ii..pt.  ii. ;  ii,,  1763,  niMiLcllcra  from  Korria  to  Zacharj;  Hist.  Hag., !., 
Black's  Journnl ;  ^VuUon's  Anaal^,  i,,  ii.,  Libr&rles  snd  Newspapers ;  Tiler,  Hist. 
of  AmcriciiD  Literature. 
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and  silk.  The  yonog  men  of  fasbion  wore  swords  and  laced  bats 
and  co&ts,  for  which  red  clotb  was  common  even  among  boys,  Tbc 
amount  of  color  in  men's  dress,  according  to  tlie  fashion  of  the  times, 
is  now  almost  inconceivable.  A  Indy,  struclc  with  the  appearance  of 
some  gay  fellow  at  a  ball,  addressed  him  in  the  following  lines : 
"Uine  ft  t&ll  jouih  iballat  s  ball  be  seen, 

Whose  legs  ure  like  tbe  spring,  all  elothed  in  greea ; 

A  fellov  ribbon  ties  his  long  crikT&l, 

And  a  large  knot  of  jellow  cocks  his  hat." 

Tbe  women  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  the  fashion.  Flowered  siaBs 
of  e?ery  variety — brocades,  satins,  velvets,  and  silks — were  much  in 
To^ue,  and  hours  were  spent  in  the  constrnction  of  tall  head-dresses 
and  mounds  of  bair.  They  wore  masks  in  cold  weather,  and  carried 
fans  of  ivory  with  pictured  sidos.  Even  the  Quakers  gave  way  ;  and, 
wbilc  the  stricter  members  wore  plain  but  rich  materials,  a  portion  of 
the  sect,  known  as  Wet  Quakers,  yielded  to  the  fascinations  of  pow- 
der, silver  bnoklcs,  and  bright  colors, 

Tbc  men  of  Philadelphia — young  and  old — were  regularly  occu- 
pied with  business  and  trade;  while  the  women  of  the  family  in  the 
middle  classes  tended  the  shop;  and  those  of  higher  rank  cared  for 
the  house,  played  the  spinet,  walked  a  great  deal,  and  worked  end- 
less pieces  of  embroidery,  covered  with  Impossible  landscapes.  Al- 
though tbe  life  of  a  trading  town  and  the  constant  presence  of 
strangers  chilled  tbc  hospitality  whlcli  was  so  marked  In  tbe  country 
districts,  there  was  a  constant  social  intercourse,  and  an  unfailing  round 
of  amusements  for  both  sexes.  Fishing-clubs  with  pleasant  bouses  on 
the  river,  glutton  clubs  for  the  consumption  of  turtle  and  madeira, 
and  social  chiba  abounded.  In  winter  there  was  sleighing  and  skating, 
besides  dancing  parties  and  assemblies,  where  the  social  line  was  strict- 
ly drawn,  as  in  the  case  of  a  young  lady  of  good  position,  who,  having 
married  a  jeweller,  was  forthwith  excommunicated.  In  summer  there 
were  great  fairs,  with  amusements  like  bear  and  bull  baiting,  and  oxen 
roasted  whole,  in  which  all  ranks  joined,  and  for  the  wealthy  there 
were  fishing  and  sailing  parties  and  picnics.  To  theatres  there  was  a 
strong  opposition.  The  Urst  company,  composed  of  natives,  was  sup- 
pressed in  the  year  1T49  by  the  magistrates;  but  five  years  later  an 
English  company  was  licensed,  on  condition  that  their  plays  contained 
nothing  indecent  or  immoral,  and  they  seem  to  have  met  with  success, 
and  to  have  drawn  fashionable  audience^  In  the  year  1758  a  theatre 
was  bnilt  ontude  tbe  city  limits,  despite  tbe  relentless  opposition  of 
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both  Qtiakcre  find  Presbyterians,  nlio  took  the  matter  into  the  court8, 
where  permission  wns  obtained  for  tbo  fierfonnaneeB  which  thus  be- 
came tliorouijhlj-  establiabed.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  spirit  of  the 
Quakers  and  of  the  commuuity  genernlly  wna  very  liberal  iu  respect  to 
all  forms  of  itmiiscmcDt,  ulthough  onu  of  onr  French  allies,  M.  Claude 
Blanchard,  murmured  becAiiH.' his  laiidliidy  objected  to  cards  on  Sunday. 

Tlicre  was  evidently  abundance  of  comfort  and  good-living,  nltlioiigh 
manners  were  in  many  respects  curiously  primitive.  In  summer  tbe 
young  ladies  always  put  on  fnll  dress  for  the  evenings,  and  sat  in  tbo 
porches  of  the  houses,  while  the  young  men  strolled  about  from  boose 
to  houso  and  made  visits.  Dinner,  and  even  fashionable  dinner-par- 
ties, were  at  twelve  o'elock,  and  iu  tbo  afternoon  calls  were  made,  and 
there  was  much  tea-drinking,  and  at  rundown  supper  was  served.  If 
there  were  no  balls,  tbe  men  then  weut  to  their  clubs,  which  were  quite 
numerous,  and  which  mot  at  the  tavcrofi,  where  there  was  more  «i}^>er, 
n  great  consumption  of  wine,  and  a  plentiful  flow  of  discussion,  chiefly 
of  a  political  nature.  Marrit^s,  especially  among  tbe  Quakers,  were 
always  occasions  of  great  festivity.  The  banns  were  pronounced  at 
two  successive  meetings,  and  on  each  occurrence  there  was  a  recep- 
tion ;  while  the  wedding  entertainment  sometimes  extended  over  two 
days,  during  which  time  there  was  open  bouse  kept  for  all  comers. 
The  marriages,  however,  were  outdone  by  tbe  funerals,  which  were 
attended  with  immense  pomp  and  parade.  The  body  was  bonie 
from  the  house  by  friends,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  long 
procession,  generally  on  horseback,  and  sometimes  numbering  several 
thousands.  Then  ensued  the  usual  eating  and  drinking,  and  distribu- 
tion of  scHrfs  and  rings.  The  expense  and  extravagance  became  so 
great  in  this  respect  tliat  a  strong  cHort,  following  the  example  of 
Boston  and  New  York,  was  made  to  stop  the  outlay  at  funerals. 

From  what  can  now  be  gathered,  it  is  evident  that  society  was  agree- 
able in  Philadelphia,  and  manners,  if  not  easy,  pleasant,  and  good-nat- 
nved.  "  Tbey  are  an  far  behind  us  in  etiquette,"  says  the  Abbe  Robin, 
"  as  they  arc  ahead  of  us  in  legislation  ;"  and  the  statement  is  proba- 
bly correct  However  good  manners  may  have  been,  they  were  tinged 
with  provincialism,  and  were  not  highly  polished.  This  was  equally 
true  of  the  women,  who  were  agreeable,  good-looking,  well-bred,  and 
often  accomplished,  but  who  lacked  tbe  grace  and  ease  of  Europte. 
But  however  much  elegance  and  refinement  of  manner  may  have 
been  wanting,  the  wholesome  virtue  of  a  simple  society  was  still  re- 
tained;  adultery  was  unknown,  and  gallantry  and  intrigua  bad  no 
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existence.  The  women  prided  thcniselvea  on  their  fidelity  to  tbeir 
hnsbands  and  their  derotion  to  tlicir  children ;  and  the  Frenchmen 
of  tho  Revolution,  who  pnraded  their  mistresBes  in  the  streets,  were 
regarded  with  unfeigtied  disgust.  Mnrriages  were  wholly  from  incli- 
nation, and  there  was  hut  little  parental  control  in  such  matters. 
Tbia  simplicity,  as  has  been  said,  did  not  reach  drcsa  or  amusements, 
Dor  the  general  stylo  of  living  among  the  wealthy.  Resides  hack- 
ney-coaches and  other  conveniences  of  that  sort,  there  were  many 
handsome  private  carriages  and  fine  equipages.  There  were  numer- 
ous slaves  and  servants  in  every  rich  family,  generally  in  livery,  and 
largo  studs  of  horses  were  maintained.  In  the  suburbs  were  exten- 
uve  tea-gardens,  places  of  great  popular  resort,  where  there  were  fire- 
works, billiards,  and  bowling-greens,  and  where  much  time  was  spent 
in  the  season  of  pleasant  weather.  The  whole  mode  of  life  was  that 
of  B  rich,  comfortable,  and  rather  self-indulgent  trading  community, ' 
which  grew  apace,  and  where  fortunes  were  easily  acquired.' 

The  political  habits  and  modes  of  thought  differed  widely  in  some 
respects  from  those  of  the  southern  and  eastern  groups,  and  were  typ- 
ical of  the  middle  provinces;  for  narrow  as  wero  the  domestic  politics 
of  all  the  colonics,  they  were  especially  contracted  in  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  due  principally  to  the  Quakers,  who  as  a  sect  struggled 
hard  to  retain  their  snprcmacy.  The  usual  quarrels  with  the  governors, 
always  pushed  far  in  the  stress  of  war,  were  carried  to  great  extremes 
when  fortified  by  the  peace  principles  of  the  Friends.  In  the  Frencb 
war  the  sellish  supincncss  and  indifference  of  Pennsylvania  seem  al- 
most inconceivable  when  we  remember  tho  savage  warfare  which 
raged  upon  the  borders,  and  when  the  other  colonies  fought  their 
own  and  England's  battles.  The  Quakers,  who  were  mainly  respon- 
«blc,  retained  their  power  by  playing  off  the  Germans,  with  wliom 
they  were  allied,  against  the  rest  of  the  English  and  the  Scotch  and 

'  For  msmiers,  custome,  nnd  amusenients,  Wntson'e  Aniiala  of  Philailclphia  fur- 
nieh  ui  inexhaustible  store  ;  sec  also  Smyth,  [.,  ^I)S  ;  Abb£  Robin,  pp.  69, 94  ;  Clin- 
WaubrUnd.vii.,  IT,  IV;  Briasot,  pp.  lO,  270,  271,  2T2,  2TB.  <(a.1,iia4,  HU;  KuynsI, 
L,  llfl;  BUnchird'a  Jourual,  p.  183;  Mcmaira  of  a  LifeiiiPcnn^ylvunLn,  pp.  21,45. 
lOBi  Ealm,!.,  29,43,  Bl,  103:  liumiby,  pp.1T,  86,  87;  Waneev,  p.  127;  Mcmoira 
of  SchuTlkillFishineClub;  Uisl. Soc.,i., Mooi'eland, p.  197 and ff., 307;  Bi.>nt. Hint. 
Soc,  Address  Wash.  House ;  Wallace,  ibiJ.,  1872 ;  Iliat.  Soc.  Coll.,  ix. ;  Penns^lvo- 
dU  Hist.  Hag.,  i..  Black's  Jouraal  for  Dailv  Life ;  also  for  same,  Shippcn  Papers, 
tdited  by  Thomas  Balcb ;  Hazard,  Archives  of  Pennoylvatila,  1794 ;  Etkanah  Wal- 
MD, Memoirs ;  Hag.  of  Amcr.  UisC,  i.,231.K>rr.of  I'rincc  de  Broglic;  Rochcfou- 
<auld,  ii,,  S81, 384,  388 ;  Hi«t  Soc,  IL,  pt.  ii.,  Watson,  Country  Towns. 
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Irish,  who  fiirnUhod  n  turbulent  element,  which  formed  a  strong  con- 
trast to  tho  penceabic  politics  of  their  opponenti  Electioo  riots  were 
liy  no  means  uncommon,  and  in  the  disposal  of  offices  there  appe&rs 
to  have  hcen  a  good  deal  of  intrigue  and  corruption  of  the  sort  then 
familiar  in  Engliind.' 

In  regard  to  the  mother  cauntr}',  the  people,  Pranlclin  said,  were 
"  docile,  and  led  by  a  thread ;"  and  that  tho  colony  was  warmly  at- 
tached to  England,  there  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  every  evidence,  aa  in  the 
loyal  addresses  called  forth  by  the  death  of  the  I'rince  of  Wales  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Pretender;  but  there  were  also  the  usual  grievances, 
such  as  the  injurious  laws  of  trade,  and  the  attempts  at  impressment, 
while  the  large  number  of  foreigners  did  much  to  weaken  the  bonds. 
All  this  was  enhanced  by  the  conduct  of  the  British,  who  behaved 
with  their  customary  sLort-aightiid  arrogance  to  the  "Itfohain,"  aa 
they  contemptuously  termed  the  Americans,  by  whom  they  were  al- 
wiivs  treated  with  regard  and  respecl.  But  there  was  nothing  strong 
or  a^rcssivc  in  the  attitude  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Quakers  vere 
eminently  conservative  and  slow  in  action.'  The  sense  of  being  a  col- 
ony, and  not  born  to  the  soil,  was  apparently  very  marked.  "  Celtc 
society,"  says  Chateaubriand,  "sans  aieux  ct  sans  souvenirs;"*  and 
this  was  to  a  large  extent  true,  not  only  on  account  of  the  foreign 
clement,  but  because  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  people.  The 
memory  of  great  hardships,  of  difficulties  overcome,  of  efforts  for 
great  principles,  wliich  gate  force  and  character  to  Virginia  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, were  lacking  to  the  middle  provinces.  The  Pennsylvani- 
ans  were  essentially  shopkeepers  and  traders,  prosperous  and  content- 
ed, with  a  loose  social  system  and  a  heterogeneous  population.  Their 
polities  and  their  character  were  conservative  and  at  times  timid ;  and 
when  independence  was  at  stake,  they  were  a  weight  upon  the  action 
of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  who  dragged  them  forwai-d  irresistibly 
on  the  inevitable  path.  At  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution their  conservative  tendencies  again  came  into  piny,  and  were 
of  vast  importance;  and  thus  they  continued  tho  uncertain  balance 
between  the  great  contendin<;  forces,  social  and  political,  of  their 
southern  and  northern  brethren. 

'  Hisl.  Soc.  Coll.,  il„  .\cru>1iiiH ;  Watson's  Ammls,  i.,  il. ;  Quakers  Unmasked ; 
Eial  rresiT.t  de  la  Peniisvlvaiiit' ;  Aiisucr  to  a  llrict  Statement ;  Col.  Records, it., 
1742;  v.,lT30;  Shippen  TapiTs.ca.  by  Bak'li. 

•  Hemoira  of  a  Life  in  Pcnnsylvaiiia ;  Knlm,  i.,  B2 ;  Burnabv,  p.  89 ;  WaUon'e 
Annola,  i, ;  Ci>l.  Records,  v.,  1751 ;  Uiiainl,  t'ennsyivauia  Arcbives,  IT43. 

*  Clialcaubriand,  vii.,  IB. 
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CUAPTEB    XIV. 

NEW  JERSET  FROU  1664  TO  ITSS. 

Tne  Dat^h  from  New  York  were  the  first  to  settle  within  the  bor- 
ders of  New  Jersey,  as  early,  it  is  said,  as  ia  the  first  quarter 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  their  settlements  never  grow 
or  reached  an  importance  safficient  to  give  them  a  place  ia  history; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  capture  of  New  Netherlands  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  tho  grant  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  Lord  Berkeley  and 
Sir  George  Carteret,  that  the  province  then  named  New  Jeraey 
begins  to  play  a  part  in  American  liistory.     Gradually  the  conquering 
race  swept  in — Protestants  from  New  York,  Quakers  from  tho  moth- 
er country,  and  Furitanf  from  New  England  —  and  a  new  state  was 
added  to  the  I^itish  dominions. 

Berkeley  and  Carteret  first  established  a  form  of  government  by 
an  instrument  known  as  the  "Concessions."     This  scheme  was  a  lib- 
eral one,  assuring  religious  toleration,  and  a  government  composed  of 
Governor  and  Council  appointed  by  the  proprietaries,  and  a  general 
Assembly  chosen  by  the  people.     Tho  concessions  were  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  tho  appointment  of  Philip  Carteret  as  Governor, 
.   who  went  out  at  once  with  a  body  of  emigrants.     There  was 
some  opposition  from  Nicolls,  Governor  of  Now  York,  which  proved 
the  BOarce  of  much  future  trouble ;  but  the  Duke  liail  gone  too  far 
to  retreat,  and  Nicolls  was  obliged  to   reluctantly  admit  the  new- 
comers, who  at  once  proceeded  to  allot  the  land  at  Elizabeth,  and 
fonnd  their  towns  and  colony.     There  was  some  difficulty,  also,  with 
the  old  settlers,  but  their  claims  were  compromised,  everything  went 
smoothly,  and  immigrants  began  to  come  in  companies  from  New 
England.    Towns  rapidly  sprang  up,  and  it  was  soon  found  necessary 
to  call  the  representatives  of  the  people  togetlier.     Tlie  first 
Assembly  was  brief  and  harmonious,  and  in  the  criminal  law 
we  see  the  unmistakable  work  of  Puritans,  who  at  once  began  to 
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impress  themselves  upon  tlio  eoloDy.  At  tlic  very  next  session  crjuo 
the  incvitnblc  qunrrel  bctwcoa  Asscoibly  and  executive  j  in  this  in- 
stanco  because  the  Cooncll  insisted  on  sitting  as  a  eeparatfi  Hoase, 
instead  of  with  the  Assembly,  wlmre  they  could  bo  outvoted.  The 
contest  had  no  result,  and  the  Assembly  adjourned,  not  to  meet  again 
for  seven  years. 

TIic  controversy,  however,  took  another  shape,  and  passed  to  the 
towns — independent  corporations,  and  fall  of  the  New  England 
spirit,  whose  inhabitants  objected  to  paying  quit-rents.     This 
WHS  sustained  by  the  old  settlers,  who  Lad  pnid  for  their  lands,  and 
had  grants  from  Nicolls ;  and,  finally,  the  disaffected  towns  held  an 
Assembly,  and  chose  a  new  Governor,  James  Carteret,  an  ille- 
gitimntc  son  of  tbe  lord  proprietary.     The  last  vestige  of 
power  having  gone,  I^ilip  Carteret,  leaving  John  Berry  as  his  dep- 
uty, betook  hiiiiscif  to  England,  where  the  proprietaries,  backed  hy 
the  Duke  of  York,  sustiiinerf  their  officers,  and  sent  out  iettci-s  ex- 
tending the  executive  power,  declaring  the  old  grants  void,  and  defer- 
ring for  a  short  time  the  payment  of  quit-rents.     This  was  ef- 
fective, and  James  Cnrtcrct  sailed  for  Virginia ;  but  the  trouble 
proved  sufficient  to  frighten  Lord  Uerkeley,  and  make  him  part  with 
all  Lis  right  and  title  in  the  province.     Meantime,  the  efforts  of  the 
proprietaries  to  settle  the  difficulties  of  their  province  were  ent  short 
by  the  Dutch  roconqucst  of  New  York.     TLc  inhabitants  of  New  Jer- 
sey submitted  quietly  to  the  Dutch,  In  the  autumn  of  1673,  oh  receiv- 
ing sufficient  promises  of  protection  and  liberty,  and  went  back  as  qui- 
etly under  the  English  rule  the  following  year,  when  peace  was  made. 
This  passing  change  of  masters  had  the  effect  of  leaving  in  doubt  the 
validity  of  the  old  grant  to  the  Duke  of  Y'ork,  and  this  grant  was, 
therefore,  made  again,  and  the  Duke  commissioned  Andres  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  whole  territory,     diaries,  liowever,  recognized  Carteret's 
government,  and  the  Duke  was  obliged,  in  turn,  to  renew  Lis  former 
conveyance  to  Carteret,  which  was  now  separately  made,  and  included 
East  New  Jersey,  nothing  being  said  about  the  portion  alienated  by 
Berkeley,     Philip  Carteret  again  came  out  as  Governor,  and 
was  well  received,  and  everything  went  quietly  in  the  Assem- 
bly which  he  called  in  the  following  ye.ir. 

Lord  Berkeley,  in  the  mean  time,  had  sold  Lis  share  to  John  Fen- 
wick,  in  trust  for  Edward  Byliinge,  both  Quakers.  A  controversy 
arose,  and  onc-tcnth  was  a\Yardod  by  I*enn,  as  arbitrator,  to  Fenwick, 
and  nine-tenths  to  Byliinge,   Soon  after  Byliinge  failed  in  business,  and 
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his  nine-tenths  were  assigned  to  trustees,  with  Penn  at  their  head,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors;  while  Fenwick  also  mortgaged  his  share, 
and,  having  sold  some  landa,  came  out  with  a  number  of  emigrants, 
and  settled  at  Salem,  near  the  Delaware.     This  had  hardly  been  done 
when  Andros,  despite  tho  Duke's  original  grant,  aad  his  own  rccogni- 
tion  of  tho  coDcessions,  sent  down  officers,  stopped  the  trade 
of  the  Quakers,  and  finally  arrested  Fenwick  and  sent  him  to 
New  York,  where  he  was  soon  released;  but  afterward  returned,  and 
was  again  released  on  parole.     In  the  mean  time  the  trustees  of  Byl- 
linge  and  the  niortgf^ees  of  Fenwick  had  combined,  and  effected  an 
agreement  with  Carteret,  by  which  the  province  was  divided  into  East 
and  West  New  Jersey.     The  Quakers  then  framed  a  government  of 
eitreme  liberality,  providing  for  toleration  in  religion,  for  a  represent- 
ative Assembly,  and  for  an  executive  composed  of  commissioners  to 
'be  chosen  by  the  freeholders.     Commissioners  were  at  once 
appointed,  and  snilod  with  a  lat^e  number  of  settlers.    They 
were  detained  at  New  York  by  Andros,  who  denied  their  authority, 
and  who  only  allowed  them  to  proceed  on  taking  a  warrant  from  him. 
This  done,  they  entered  upon  tlicir  work,  allotted  lands,  and  founded 
towns;  but  in  tho  midst  of  their  labors  Fenwick  appeared,  released 
from  New  York,  and  set  up  a  government  of  his  own  at  Salem.    The 
commUsionera  forbore  to  meddle  wUh  Fenwick,  hut  Andros  was  not 
.       so  gentle  ;  and,  on  the  former's  refusal  to  pay  customs  to  the 
Duke's  officers,  arrested  him  again,  and  took  him  once  more 
to  New  York.     Andros  then  went  further,  and  undertook  to  enforce 
the  customs  upon  the  other  sctllcmenta, which  were  growing  rapidly; 
but  this  produced  complaints,  and  the  proprietors  had  the  whole  ques- 
tion referred  to  Sir  William  Jones  as  arbitrator.    After  elaborate  argu- 
ments, Sir  William  Jones  decided  that  tho  Duke  had  no  right  to  cus- 
toms; and  a  new  grant  was  then  made  by  the  Duke  to  the 
proprietors,  which,  however,  complicated  matters  still  further, 
by  reserving  the  powers  of  government  to  Edward  Byllinge, 

Meanwhile  the  same  policy  had  been  attempted  by  the  Duke's  offi- 
cers against  East  New  Jersey,  where  everything  was  moving  peaceably, 
and  where  Carteret,  anxious  to  encourage  commerce,  had  opened  Eliz- 
abeth as  a  free  port,  which  was  strenuously  resisted  by  Andros,  who 
deinaDded  duties.  Carteret  refused,  and  Andros,  with  this  quarrel 
rapidly  ripening,  went  to  England,  where  he  received  instructions  to 
eiact  the  duties  for  three  years  more.  On  his  return  he  paid  a 
Tint  to  Carteret,  who,  backed  by  the  Assembly,  doclincd  to  snbmit; 
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and  eooD  after  an  armed  force  was  sent  out  by  Andros,  and  Carteret 
was  surprised,  aircstcd,  sod  taken  lo  New  York.  There  Carteret 
was  tried,  and,  Hlthongh  acquitted  by  the  jury,  was  still  detuned  ns  a 
prisoner,  while  Andros  tried  to  seize  the  New  Jersey  govcratnent,  and 
was  baffled  by  the  tirm  resistKnce  of  the  AesemLly.  Inslractions  came 
from  tlio  widow  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  who  died  at  this  juncture,  to 
refuse, submission  to  the  Oovemor  of  New  York;  and  the  Diike  soon 
after  executed  a  re-lcaao  to  the  heirs  of  Carteret,  and  recalled  Andros, 
The  deputy,  Drockholst,  made  one  more  attempt  to  carry  out  the  high- 
handed policy  of  hia  superior  and  prcdcceaaor,  but  waa  success- 
fully opposed  by  Carteret,  who  lind  bceti  reinstated,  and  the 
protracted  contest  came  to  an  end. 

Not  long  after  the  Carteret  heirs  sold  out  tbeir  property  to  Wil- 
liam Ptnn  and  others,  who  obtained  still  another  release  from 
the  slippery  Duke,  and  formed  an  association  of  tweilty-four 
propi'ietors  for  the  government  of  East  New  Jersey.     Robert  Barclay, 
one  of  the  prini-ipal  leaders  of  the  Quakers,  was  appointed  Governor, 
and  Thomas  Kudyard  was  sent  out  as  his  deputy.     Mncb  practical 
legislation  was  enacted  by  the  new  Governor  and  tiic  Assembly; 
counties  were  laid  out,  courts  erected,  and  the  penal  code  revised. 
Soon  after,  tlic  government  was  reoi^anizcd,  Barclay  made  Govern- 
or for  life,  and  Gawcn  Lawrie,  one  of  the  founders  of  West  New  Jer- 
sey, appointed  deputy.     Lawrie  came  out  the  year  after  his  appolnt- 
mcnt  with  some  new  concessions,  which  provided  for  the  choice 
of  the  Governor  by  the  proprietors,  for  a  representative  Assem- 
bly, religious  toleration,  and  other  less  important  matters,  and  which 
aroused  considerable  opposition  in  the  pmvince  owing  to  the  favor- 
itism shown  the  Quakers,  who  were  but  a  small  minority  of  the  in- 
habitants.    Lawrie  also  became  involved  in  a  contest  with  Governor 
Dongan,  who  renewed  the  efforts  of  Andros,  and  attempted,  with  the 
aid  of  the  royal  collector,  to  force  all  ships  to  enter  at  New  York; 
and  when  the  proprietors  remonstrated,  Dongan's  defence  made  it 
evident  that  he    aimed  at  the  annexation  of  the  province.      This 
amiable   policy   reached   success   by   the   accession   of  James,  who, 
once  on  the  throne,  threw  aside  the  underhand  frauds  by  which 
he  had  tried  to  control  the  Jerseys,  and  by  the  issue  of  a  writ  of 
qua  warranto  forced  the  proprietors  of  East  New  Jersey  to  surren- 
der llieir  province,  on  condition  that  they  should  retain  the 
ownership  of  the  soil.    The  fate  of  West  New  Jersey  was  sim- 
ilar.   This  province  had  increased  rapidly  in  population  and  prosper- 
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ity,  while  its  proprietors  wrangled  and  quarrelled,  and  wound  them- 
selves up  in  every  form  of  legal  and  business  complication.  Wheo, 
however,  they  saw  the  quo  warranto  suspended  over  East  New  Jersey, 
they  followed  the  exaraplo  of  tlieir  sister  province  and  surrendered  to 
the  King,  on  the  same  condition  of  retaining  the  ownership  of  the 

Andros,  now  Govern or^neral  of  New  England  and  New  York,  took 
chai^  of  the  government  and  administered  it  in  irresponsi- 
ble fashion,  but  mainly  through  the  old  oEScera;  and  when  the 
Revolution  came,  there  was  too  little  harmony  or  sympathy  between 
people  and  proprietaries,  and  too  littie  affection  for  the  old  governments 
to  lead  to  any  active  measures.    Governors  were  appointed,  and  resist- 
ed by  the  people ;  and,  finally,  Andrew  Hamilton,  who  had  been  dep- 
nty  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  came  out  as  Governor,  and 
succeeded  in  carrying  on   an  administration.      lie  was  also 
made  Governor  of  West  New  Jersey,  which  had  passed  through  vari- 
ous hands  into  the  possession  of  a  society.    Thus  the  two  divisions  of 
New  Jersey  came  together  gradually,  and  the  arrangement  was 
continued  under  Uaniillon's  successor,  Jeremiah  Basse.    Under 
the  new  Governor  the  old  trouble  with  New  York  once  more  broke 
oat,  and  the  question  of  customs  again  came  before  eminent  lawyers, 
and  was  again  decided  in  favor  of  the  propiiotors.     At  last  the  seiz- 
nre  of  a  vessel  brought  the  matter  to  the  courts,  and  East  Jersey  won 
agun.     In  the  mean  time  Basse  had  lost  the  confidence  of  both  peo- 
ple and  proprietors,  and  was  recalled.    Tlie  proprietaries  wished 
to  reappoint  Hamilton,  and  he  came  out  as  Governor  of  West 
Jersey,  but  for  East  Jersey  the  royal  approbation  could  not  be  ob- 
tained.    The  people  of  East  Jersey  petitioned  the  Grown  against  the 
proprietors,  whose  title  was  also  contested  by  the  King,  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  proprietors,  now  become  an  unwieldy  body,  was  itself  divided. 
Some  of  them  ui^;ed  an  immediate  surrender,  others  sought  to  make 
terms,  and,  after  much  bickering  and  bargaining,  the  surrender  was 
finally  made.     West  Jersey  followed  in  the  same  course,  although 
there  was  less  faction  among  the  people,  and  joined  in  the  surrender 
to  Qneen  Anne,  soon  after  the  death  of  King  William.    The 
rights  of  the  proprietors  in  the  land  were  sufficiently  protected, 
and  a  form  of  government  satisfactory  to  all  was  promised. 

This  new  constitution  was  embodied  in  the  instructions  of  Lord 
Combuiy,  who  was  appointed  Governor  of  both  New  York  and  the 
Jerseys^  now  consolidated  into  one  province.     The  form  of  govern- 
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meat  thus  estttblished  prorii^ed  for  &  Governor  nnd  Council  appoiBtod 
b)'  the  Crown,  mid  wne  on  the  common  modul  of  the  royal  provincial 
goveniinenta  of  llie  eigbtoenlh  cpntiiry.  It  put  nn  end  to  the  wretched 
jarring  and  confused  political  arrnngutnents  from  which  New  Irmej 
had  suffered  for  ncarlj'  half  a  century  at  the  hands  of  the  proprietors, 
and  introduced  permanence  and  order.  The  proprietor,  secure  in 
their  rights  of  property,  were  Bimply  deprived  of  government  which 
they  could  not  carry  on,  while  the  people  lost  much  of  the  entire  lib- 
erty which  thi>y  had  practically  enjoyed  under  the  feeble  rule  of  tlio 
proprietors.  There  were  the  aeeda  for  many  future  controversicii  in 
such  a  condition  of  aSaira,  and  before  lonj^  they  produced  a.  plentiful 
harvest. 

Lord  Cornbury  was  well  received  on  hiit  arrival,  and  addressed  the 
Assembly  in  gracious  terms,  »o   that   fomial  business  was  rn[HdIy 
transacted ;   but  when  the  settlement  of  proprietary  rights  and  the 
raising  auppliea  were   ivacbed,  there  waa  a,  pause,  aud  the  Assem- 
bly was  dissolved.    At  the  next  session  matters  were  erea 
worse.     The  Assembly,  after  much  hesitation,  granted  a  sum 
of  money  which  the  Governor  thought  lanientalily  iusiifficiont,  and 
would  do  nothing  for  a  military  force.     The  result. was  a  dissolution, 
and  a  struggle  at  the  elections,  in  which  the  government  was  beaten. 
Cornbury,  who  was  one  of  the  most  worthlcsa  of  the  many  bad  co- 
lonial governors,  then   unseated  three  members,  and,  having  packed 
the  House,  got  through  the  supply  and  militia  bills  which  he  desired, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  province.     For  two  years  he  retained 
thia  ill-gotten  power,  troubled  only  by  contesta  with  some  of  the  pro- 
prietors about  lands;  but  the  spirit  of  discontent  spread  rapidly,  and 
at  the  next  Assembly  he  found  himself  facing  a  determined 
opposition,  ably  led  by   Samuel  Jenings  and  Lewis  Morris. 
The  Assembly  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  Queen  and  a  remonstrance 
to  the  Governor,  setting  fortii  their  grievances  in  the  failure  of  jus- 
tice, the  establishment  of  fees,  the  prohibition  of  land  grants  by  the 
proprietors,  and  finally  the  invasion  of  their  liberties  by  the  removal 
of  the  three  members.     Then  ensued  the  usual  conflict — replies  from 
the  Governor,  refusal  of  supplies,  repeated  dissolutions,  and  at 
Inst  the  removal  of  Cornbury,  agninst  whom  complaints  went 
up  from  every  part  of  the  region  unfortunate  enough  to  be  governed 
by  bim, 

Ilis  successor,  Lovelace,  wna  welcomed  in  the  province,  but  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  deal  with  the  restrictions  which  the  As- 
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■cmbly  put  OD  the  money  bill ;  and  Lis  death  left  the  government 
ia  the  hands  of  Involdaby,  the  LicuteDant-governor,  and  n  tool  of 
Cornbiiiy ,  against  whom  the  Assembly  had  already,  addressed 
the  Queen.  The  Assembly,  however,  cheerfnlly  voted  three 
thousand  pounds  in  aid  of  the  war  against  Canada,  enlisted  men,  and 
entered  upon  the  favorite  colonial  system  of  paper-money  by  issuiog 
bills  of  credit  for  this  purpose.  They  then  turned  their  attention 
to  domestic  affairs,  and  bad  little  to  do  with  Ingoldaby,  who  succeed- 
ed in  forming  a  party  in  tbe  Council  hostile  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people;  but  his  universal  unpopularity  and  the  complaints 
against  his  government  soon  led  to  his  removal,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  General  Hunter,  who  made  a  favorable  im- 
pression, and  gave  promise  of  a  good  administration.  The  (juarrel 
went  on  between  the  Assembly  and  the  Ingoldsby  party  in  the  Coun- 
cil in  regard  to  the  attacks  of  the  latter,  the  disabilities  of  Qiialcera 
refusing  to  take  an  oath,  and  the  qualification  of  jurors.  The  pop- 
ular grievanccB  were  laid  before  Hunter,  who,  after  an  impartial 
consideration,  removed  the  obnoxious  members  of  the  Conncil  from 
office,  which  so  restored  the  confidence  of  the  Assembly  that  at 
their  next  session  they  authorized  the  raising  of  volunteers,  and 
gave  cheerfnlly  five  thousand  pounds  for  the  war  in  bills  of  credit. 
Tbe  next  Assembly,  which  did  not  meet  until  two  years  later,  con- 
tinued to  act  in  harmony  with  the  Governor,  voted  supplies, 
removed  the  disabilities  of  the  Quakers,  settled  the  qualifica- 
tions of  jurors,  and  regulated  slavery.  An  interval  of  three  years 
elapsed  before  another  Assembly  was  summoned,  and  tlien  came 
the  first  contest  with  Hunter,  who  had  been  instructed  to  remove 
the  capital  from  Burlington  to  Amboy.  This  produced  n  factious 
opposition,  but  Hunter's  instrnctions  were  so  plain  that  submission 
was  alone  possible.  The  hostile  faction  undertook  to  break  up  the 
Assembly,  but  the  majority  stood  by  the  Governor,  and  the  members 
who  absented  themselves  were  expelled,  and  not  allowed  to  sit  i^in  in 
the  House.  After  this  conclusion  tbo  attention  of  the  Assembly  was 
turned  to  the  finances  of  the  province,  which  were  mach  involved. 
They  tried  to  meet  their  deficiencies  by  more  bills  of  credit,  and  did 
their  best  to  furnish  proper  salaries  and  supplies  to  the  govern- 
ment; but  the  close  of  Hunter's  administration  left  them  still 
in  trouble,  and  when  his  successor,  William  Burnet,  who  arrived  in 
the  following  year,  met  the  Assembly,  matters  had  not  mncb  improved, 
■od  tbe  prorince  was  still  enc;imbercd  with  debt.    Burnet  entered  at 
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onco  upon  the  dotniDcering,  meddling  policy  wliicli  he  adhered  to 

with  such  pertinacity  during  Lis  whole  career  in  America,  and  in  all 
hia  governments.  He  not  only  deniunded  the  settlement  of  a  lasting 
revenue  and  an  increase  of  salary  from  the  impoverished  province, 
bnt  lie  rebuked  the  Assembly  for  the  length  of  its  sessions,  question- 
ed the  validity  of  laws  regulating  the  qualitications  of  members,  and 
interfered  in  every  way  with  tlie  rights  and  privileges  of  the  represen- 
tatives. This  awakened  s  stubborn  rceistanec  and  refusal  of  supplies, 
and  sudden  dissolutions  followed  each  other  in  the  usual  fashion  for 
two  years.  Then  the  Governor  abated  somewhat  his  pretcn- 
ttions,  the  Assembly  voted  salaries  smnlkT  than  before,  made 
appropriations  for  five  yenrs,  passed  laws  against  the  I'npists,  and 
dealt  with  the  debt  by  authorizing  the  cmissian  of  forty  thousand 
pounds  in  bills  of  credit,  which  were  legal  tender  and  bore  interest, 
and  by  the  establishment  of  a  loan-office.  There  were  contests  on 
the  judimry  and  other  questions;  but  the  measures  which  were  pass- 
ed enabled  the  government  to  go  on  smoothly  enough  nntil  the  year 
1737,  when  the  people  began  to  be  restive  on  account  of  the  protract- 
ed existence  of  the  Assembly  and  the  long  intervals  between  the  ses- 
sions. A  new  Assembly  was  therefore  eonvened,  but  nothing  was  done, 
and  soon  after  Burnet  was  transfciTcd  to  Massachusetts. 

Burnet's  successor,  John  Montgomerie,  ruled  qnictlv  and  ac- 
ce[itably.     A  strong  effort  was  made  for  a  separation  from 
New  York,  but  the  movement  effected  nothing.     On  the  death  of 
Montgomerie,  Lewis  Morris,  as  President  of  the  Council,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  government  until  the  arrival  of  William 
Cosby,  in  the  following  year,  with  a  commission  as  Governor  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.     The  Assembly  passed  a  bill  providing  for  tri- 
ennial elections,  and  calling  an  Assembly  at  least  onco  in  three  years 
at  Amboy  and  Burlington  alternately,  which  received  the  assent  of 
the  Governor,  but  was  disallowed  by  the  King,  and,  together  with  the 
similar  fate  of  hills  regulating  legal  matters,  caused  much  discontent, 
Cosby  was  not  over-popular,  and  the  Assembly  complained  of  his  se- 
lections for  the  Council ;  but,  on  the  whole,  his  administration 
iTsf"  *"*  peacofnl ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  petition  for  a 
separation  from  New  York  being  finally  granted,  Lewis  Morris 
was  appointed  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 

This  excellent  and  needed  change,  which  brought  a  man  identified 
.with  New  Jersey  to  the  head  of  affairs,  produced  some  alterations  in 
the  form  of  government.    The  Council  was  made  a  separate  branch 
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of  the  Icrialature,  and  the  Governor  no  longer  presided  at  their  meet- 
ings. After  aD  exchange  of  courtesies  and  congratulations,  the  As- 
sembly got  to  vork,  and  found  tbat  tlie  former  leader  of  the  popu- 
lar party  was  no  more  manageable  tban  liis  predecessors.  The  old 
quarrel  over  fixing  elections  and  shortening  lawsuits  was  renewed,  and 
the  supply  bill  and  salaries,  passed  after  much  delay,  were  so  highly 
Dtisatisfactoiy  that  the  Governor  dissolved  the  Assembly  in  disgust. 
The  next  Assembly,  despite  a  sharp  lecture  from  the  Governor,  was  no 
better;  the  old  subjects  of  contention  were  brought  forward, 
and  matters  were  still  further  complicated  by  the  Spanish  war. 
Morris  refused  to  adjourn  the  House  until  they  bad  given  aid  to  the 
war,  and  tins  led  to  tlie  passage  of  a  hill  which  opened  np  the  ques- 
tion of  the  disposal  of  the  revenue,  and  to  which  the  Assembly  ad- 
hered, despite  the  opposition  of  the  Governor.  The  controversy  thus 
b^un  rapidly  developed.  Every  possible  subject  of  dispute  was  drawn 
in,  including  fees,  salaries,  and  meetings  of  the  Assembly;  and  the 
IIousc  refused  to  pass  supply  bills  until  their  other  measures  rcceiveil 
the  Governor's  assent.  They  also  came  to  an  open  breach  with  the 
Council,  accusing  them  of  an  improper  union  of  offices;  there  was  a 
further  contest  about  a  militia  bill,  there  was  no  money,  govc'rnmcnt 
ivas  at  a  standstill,  and  at  this  juncture  Morris,  from  whose  adminis- 
tration so  much  had  been  expected,  died,  and  left  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  John  Hamilton,  the  senior  member  of 
the  Conncil. 

The  death  of  Morris  softened  the  bitterness  of  parties,  and  the  As- 
Kmbly  passed  bills  for  raising  men,  and  issued  ten  thousand  pounds 
for  the  war,  in  accordance  with  the  royal  instructions  sent  to 
Hamilton.     Shortly  after  Hamilton  died,  the  government  de- 
volved on  John  Reading,  another  councillor,  and  then  passed  to  Jon- 
itban  Belcher,  who  came  out  as  Governor.     The  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  relieved  the  province  from  the  burdens  of  war;  and  Bel- 
cher, a  shrewd,  wary  man  of  long  political  experience,  put  an 
end  to  the  quarrels  of  bis  predecessors,  humored  the  Assembly  as  far 
u  possible,  assented  to  several  bills  which  Morris  had  stontly  resisted, 
and  never  opposed  the  popular  wishes,  except  when  his  instructions 
left  him  no  choice,  and  then  the  Assembly  were  obliged  to  yield. 
This  insured  a  quiet,  peaceful,  and  prosperous  administration,  of  which 
the  province  stood  much  in  need.    The  only  break  was  caused  by  riots 
ariung  from  the  knotty  questions  of  land  titles,  and  directed  against 
the  courts  and  the  old  proprietors.    The  Assembly,  sympathizing  with 
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tlio  riotcrsi  prcvcnttMl  tlic  employment  of  force,  and  tbe  inMHTectloa 
finally  subsided. 

The  FrcDcb  war  affected  New  Jersey  bnt  litUe,  owing  to  her  pro- 
tected situation — sbiit  in  by  the  great  colonics  of  Now  Yurk  and 
Pcnnsylvfinia.     While  professing  their  readiness  to  resist  French  en- 
croachment, New  Jersey,  having  no  interest  in  the  Indians  or  tbo  In- 
dian trade,  declined  to  meet  the  commissioners  of  the  other  colonies 
at  Albany  in  IT54,  and  promptly  refused  to  ratify  Franklin's  constitu- 
tion, which  was  proposud  by  that  meeting  to  ail  the  American  prov- 
inces.   During  the  war  New  Jersey  did  little.    The  Assembly  generally 
complied  with  the  requiiitions  made  upon  them,  but  they  would  rcfnse 
or  modify  at  their  own  discretion,  with  the  exercise  of  which  neither 
Belcher  nor  his  succcssore  seem  to  have  interfered.     Bcleher's 
judicious  rule  was  closed  by  bis  death,  and  the  gOFcmment  de-  , 
voiced  again  upon  Reading.    Then  followed  several  Governors  for  very 
short  terms  :  Francis  Bernard,  who  was  aclivc  in  Indian  affairs;  Thom- 
as Boone,  soon  transferred  to  South  Carolina;  Joalah  Hardy; 
and,  finally,  William  Franklin,  who  was  appointed  through  the 
influence  of  Lord  Bute,  and  hold  office  until  driven  out  by  revolution. 
Tbe  "concord  and  good  feeling  produced  by  the  great  victories  of 
the  French  war,  and  by  its  successful  close,  were  soon  disturbed  by  the 
new  policy  of  taxation.     New  Jersey  had  been  as  ready  aa  any  colony, 
during  tlie  war,  to  oppose  anything  like  taxation  by  England,  so  that 
the  Stamp  Act  aroused  general  discontent ;  and,  when  it  came  to  the 
point,  the  stamp-collector  resigned,  without  an  attempt  to  perform 
his  duties.     The  circular  of  Massachusetts  found  the  Assembly  on 
the  eve  of  adjournment ;  and,  owing  to  this  and  to  the  efforts  of 
Franklin,  an  evasive  reply  was  returned.     This  produced  general  dis- 
satisfaction ;  so  marked,  indeed,  that  the  Speaker  called  a  convention 
of  the  members,  denounced  violently  by  Franklin,  and  delegates  were 
appointed,  who  met  with  those  from  the  other  provinces  at 
New  York,  and  thus  placed  New  Jersey  among  the  united  col- 
onics, and  bound  up  her  interests  with  theirs. 
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Chapter  XV. 

NEW  JERSEY  IS  1766. 

The  province  of  Nen  Jersey,  stretching  Along  the  AtlaDtic,  with 
low,  sandy  shore,  aod  a  wide  extent  of  low,  flat  country,  rising  gradu- 
ally toward  the  west  and  south,  and  intersected  with  noble  rivers,  oc- 
cnpicd  a  position  wholly  different  from  any  other  Ameritan  colony. 
New  Jersey  alone  never  had  a  border  on  the  wildei-ncss.  She  whs 
abut  in  by  the  great  provinces  of  New  Yorli  and  Pennsylvania,  and, 
from  the  time  the  settlements  were  fairly  foondod,  never  knew  the 
dangers  which  haunted  the  frontier  settlers  of  the  other  colonies,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  down  even  to  the 
period  of  the  Revolution. 

£icept  for  internal  dissensions,  and  the  troubles  with  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York,  there  was  nothing  from  the  outset  to  check  the 
quiet  and  prosperous  growth  of  the  province.  The  population  num- 
bered seventy-five  thousand  at  the  period  of  the  French  war,  and  about 
one  hundred  thousand  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  Dumber  of  . 
negroes  was,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  comparatively  small.'  There  was  lit- 
tle diversity  of  race  among  the  New  Jersey  people.  The  trifling  Swed- 
ish and  Duteh  elements  had  been  completely  absorbed,  and  there  were 
some  German  settlements;  but  with  these  exceptions  the  population 
was  of  pare  English  stock.  West  New  Jersey  was  settled  by  Quakers 
cbiefiy,  of  whom  a  few  had  gone  also  to  East  New  Jersey,  which  was 
occupied  principally  by  New  England  men  and  by  some  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians. These  were  good  materials,  and  the  colony  benefited  from 
the  purity,  vigor,  and  homogeneousness  of  her  population.' 

"  They  arc  a  very  rustical  people,"  said  Governor  Belcher,  "  and  de- 
ficient in  learning."   A  "  rustical  people  "  they  certainly  were,  for  near- 

■  Suaaei  Centenarf .  EdBatl's  Address ;  Burnnbv,  p.  101 ;  Board  of  Trade  Esti- 
iutet,Bancroft,  It.,  127,1201  Qi!drcth,li.,41P. 

•  llarr«7.  Notes  ou  Elizabeth ;  Kulm,  i.,  228 ;  ii.,  123 ;  Sussex  Cententty,  EduU's 
Addreui  Barber's  Hist  Coll.  of  Kew  Jersej. 
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]y  t!ie  ii'LoIc  community  was  absorbed  in  farming.  Wlient  and  pro- 
visions were  the  staples,  and  the  chief  articles  of  commerce,  and  there 
was  also  Bome  bar-iron  cxporled,  a  small  traffic  in  fur,  tar,  and  tim- 
ber, and  large  herds  of  cattle  ;  but  the  trade  of  New  Jersey  with  Eng- 
land and  Europe  went  out  tlirotigh  New  Vorlc  and  Philadelphia,  and 
only  a  small  coasting  and  river  traffic  was  kept  up  in  the  local  porta.' 
The  towns  were  small,  comely  villt^cs.  Some,  tike  Trenton,  ^ferc  baJIt 
on  the  line  of  travel  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  which  gave 
them  support.  A  long  street,  down  which  Washington  rode  one  fa- 
mous December  night  to  turn  the  wavering  scale  of  Revolution,  na 
through  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  was  flanked  by  comfortable  houses 
close  to  the  highway,  with  large  gnrdena  stretching  out  behind  them. 
Other  villages  were  airaply  the  centres  of  the  farming  district  for 
which  they  furnished  supplies;  while  others,  again,  were  merely  a 
straggling  collection  of  two  or  three  farms,  of  which  the  pastnrc- 
laod  was  held  in  common.  So  insignificant  were  the  towns,  that  in 
early  times  legislation  was  necessary  to, compel  tiiem  to  have  "ordi- 
naries" for  passing  strangers.  Some  of  the  houses  in  the  New  Jersey 
villages  were  of  wood,  but  brick  was  the  most  usual  material.  They 
were  lightly  but  well  built,  with  high  stoops,  where  their  occupants 
gathered  in  the  summer  twilight  to  gossip  with  their  nciglilxirs,' 
The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  farmers,  and  lived  in 
brick  or  wooden  farm-Iiouscs,  scattered  over  the  whole  province,  and 
dcrivinc;  a  plentiful  subsistence  from  their  land.  One  writer,  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  probably  had  but  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  back  districts  of  Pennsylvania  or  with  any  of  the 
southern  States,  says,  "  Farms  in  New  Jersey,  in  thick  woods,  resem- 
ble the  face  of  the  sky  after  a  tempest  when  the  clouds  arc  breaking 
away."  Yet  New  Jersey  was  the  most  thickly  settled  of  any  of  the 
colonies,  except,  perhaps,  the  coast  region  of  New  England.  The  in- 
tervals of  forest  between  the  clearings  were  not  long ;  one  farm  oft«n 
ran  into  another,  and  little  hamlets  were  passed  frequently  by  the  trav- 
eller,   Tlie  farms  were  given  up  to  the  plainest  kinds  of  country  prod- 

I  HiiSiionot  Family  in  Virpinifl,  p.  30| ;  Smyth,  ii.,  896,400;  Bunnkb^,  p.  101  ; 
Gnlirii^I  Tiioinns,  UisU  of  West  Scv  Jerse; ;  LcumiDg  and  Spjcer,  Lans  of  Hew 
Jersey,  1676. 
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Gnbiicl  Thoiuttp,  History  of  West  Xew  Jersey ;  Harbor's  Hist.  ColL  of  Kcw  Jersey, 
Early  JjCglslation ;  RocIicCoucaulJ,  i.,  546. 
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nee.  There  was  little  or  no  fencing,  and  no  walls,  except  to  protect 
the  apple,  peach,  and  cheny  trees,  the  only  fruits  grown.  The  agri- 
culture was  low,  as  in  most  of  the  other  colonies,  and  few  improve- 
ments were  attempted.'  The  contemporary  letter- writer,  just  quoted, 
says,  "  It  is  as  well  cultivated  as  any  of  the  colonies,  yet  is  much  in  dis- 
habille, or  at  least  seems  so  to  one  that  has  not  seen  late  settled  places." 
There  was  no  foreign  trade,  and  the  msnufac tares  were  trifling.' 

Society  and  social  life,  under  such  conditions,  were  both  simple. 
There  was  a  mild  recognition  of  social  distioctions,  and  an  acknowl- 
edged aristocracy  of  gentlemen  farmers  without  great  political  infln- 
CDce.  The  underlying  and  strongest  principles  were  those  of  democ- 
racy, brought  in  by  the  New  England  immigrants,  and  winch  found 
in  New  Jersey  a  favorable  hoII.  All  persons  above  slaves  and  indent- 
ed servants  were,  witli  the  exception  of  the  few  small  traders  and 
shopkeepers  in  the  towns,  and  of  those  wlio  added  a  profession  to 
j^cnlture,  farmers  of  one  sort  or  another,  and  the  differences  existing 
among  them  were  only  of  degree,  not  of  kind,  while  the  various  grades 
melted  so  imperceptibly  into  each  otiicr  that  it  was  not  easy  to  mark 
the  various  stages  in  the  descent  from  the  large  gentleman-farmer  to 
the  small  freeholder. /One  reason  for  this  slackness  in  class  distinctions 
and  for  the  shadowy  cast  of  the  aristocratic  system  was  the  very  small 
naniber  of  staves  and  tlio  comparative  scarcity  of  indented  servants. 
The  servile  classes  in  New  Jersey  seem  to  have  been  socially  as  well  as 
nnmcrically  insignificant.  They  were  usually  employed  in  domestic  ser- 
vice. The  laws  in  regard  to  them  were  severe,  like  the  southern  codes 
upon  which  they  were  modelled.  The  penalties  for  receiving  or  trading 
with  rnnaways  were  heavy,  and  tho  slaves  and  servants  were  severely 
whipped  for  these  offences.  They  were  forbidden  to  carry  arms,  and 
were  burnt  at  the  stake  for  murder,  all  their  fellow-senants  being  sum- 
moned to  witness  the  horrid  spectacle.  Tlic  general  treatment  of  the 
slaves  was  extremely  mild,  and  the  spirit  of  tlio  colony  was,  as  a  rule, 
so  far  hostile  to  slavery  that  it  was  stoutly  and  successfully  resisted  by 
the  Quakers  in  the  southern  counties,  and  laws  were  passed  by  the  As- 
sembly in  1762  and  176C  to  check  the  importation  by  means  of  du- 
ties. But  despite  all  this,  and  the  small  numbers  of  the  negroes,  there 
was  a  constant  fear  of  insurrection  ;  and  this  uneasiness  was  justified 
by  occasional  risings  which  were  either  carried  out  or  attempted,  and 

1  Smyth,  U., 897;  C.  Blanchanl's  Journal, p.  133 ;  Eatm,  i., 222 ;  ii., 20,  I9S ;  Let- 
ter from  New  Jersej,  lT4fi-l'5S.  *  Bumaby,  p.  101. 
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vihich  resulted  in  the  execution  of  several  ncj^rocs.  At  tlie  time  of 
tlie  escitement  caused  by  the  iiegro-plot  in  New  York,  in  tbe  year 
lT41,thc  panic  spread  to  Now  Jersey,  and  two  or  tliree  wretched 
blacks  were  burnt  at  the  stake.'  The  indented  servants  were  not 
more  nuniorous  than  tbe  slaves,  and  their  condition  did  not  differ 
much  from  that  of  the  same  class  in  other  colonies,  Tliey  were,  too, 
of  A  somowliat  better  sort,  as  the  jail-birds  went  generally  to  the  sotitlt- 
ern  provinces,  where  they  were  strictly  indented  and  harshly  uwd.' 

These  servile  classes  furDisbcd,  probably,  tta  elsewhere,  the  pau- 
pers and  criminals ;  but  there  appear  to  Lave  been  fen  of  either  in 
hew  Jersey.  In  the  towns  settled  by  New  Englanders  paupers  were 
sold  at  auction,  and  farmed  out  on  the  simple  Pnritan  plan  ;  biit  there 
was  110  other  moans  taken  of  dealing  with  them,  and  their  numbers 
were  very  trifling.  In  regard  to  the  much  more  serioos  evil,  it  may 
be  aaid  that,  practically,  there  was  no  crime  in  New  Jersey.  Houses 
were  left  unfastened  at  night ;  thefts  and  robberies  were  uncommon ; 
pick-pockets  were  unknown;  and  the  roads  were  uniufested  and  se- 
cure. The  failing  of  the  population  seems  to  have  been  in  illicit 
sexual  connections,  which  were  severely  punished,  after  the  New  Eng- 
land fashion,  by  tines  and  whipping.  Adultery  was  expiated  by  heavy 
fines  and  many  lashes;  and  the  whole  code,  in  its  severity  against 
drinking,  swearing,  challenges,  and  wearing  swords,  shows,  the  New 
England  origin  of  iho  laws.  Punishments  were  simple  and  severe. 
A  woman  received  twenty  lashes,  in  the  year  1732,  for  larceny;  and 
small  offences  were  ordinarily  dealt  with  by  the  whipping-post,  stocks, 
and  pillory.  For  capital  crimes,  of  which  there  were  thirteen  in  East, 
and  none  under  the  early  and  mild  Quakers  in  West  New  Jersey,  white 
men  were  bung,  and  negroes  were  sometimes  sent  to  the  gallows  and 
sometimes  to  the  stake.  .  The  methods  of  meeting  the  difficulties  of 
pauperism  and  crime  were  utterly  rude  and  unimproved,  and  in  the 
fashion  of  the  period.  But,  with  a  pure  English  people  and  plenty 
of  good  farming  land,  neither  of  these  social  evils  was  either  press- 
ing or  important,' 

I  Hist,ofPalem,mWc6tKeivJerspv;  HntficId.Hiat.  of  Elizabeth;  Barber's  U  tot 
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Above  tho  tervilo  classes  came  tbe  various  grades  of  fanners.  The 
higbest  were  gentlemen  fanners,  who  lived  on  their  own  estates,  and 
vorkcd  them  with  great  profit  Some  of  their  country  seats  were 
very  handsome,  bordering  on  tbe  rivers,  and  running  far  back  into  tbe 
country,  like  tbe  New  York  manors ;  and  tbe  owners  not  infrequently 
displayed  in  tbeir  bouses  a  good  deal  of  elegance.  We  hear  of  Van- 
djcks  and  other  fine  Dutch  paintings  in  these  country  houses,  and 
there  is  even  mention  of  a  park,  belonging  to  Peter  Schuyler,  with 
tropical  plants  and  deer.  But  such  estates  were  exceptional,  and  on 
most  of  them  a  primitive  simplicity  prevailed.  Tbe  houses  were  of 
wood  or  brick,  spacious  and  comfortable.  Through  the  centre  ran  a 
wide  hall,  and  here  tbe  wife  and  daughters  sat  at  work,  in  tho  words 
of  a  contemporary,  "  like  Minerva  and  her  nymphs,  without  head- 
dress, gown,  shoes,  or  stockings."  In  all  classes  a  rude  plenty  reign- 
ed ;  the  table  was  abundant  and  plain  ;  cider,  which  had  replaced  the 
beet  of  the  Dutch,  was  the  customary  drink,  and  every  farm  pro- 
duced the  necessaries  of  life,  including  clothing,  soap,  and  tobacco. 
Even  the  poorest  farmers  lived  well,  and  their  numerous  children 
found  ready  employment.  In  the  interior,  and  off  the  line  of  travel 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  mode  of  life  was  ruder,  and 
the  dwellings  often  mere  log-huts,  with  unstopped  chinks  and  no 
shutters,  and  so  cold  that,  as  Kalm,  the  Swedish  traveller,  relates,  the 
ink  would  freeze  in  the  pen  and  in  the  inkstand. 

There  was  a  striking  lack  of  amusements.  The  primitive  Swed- 
ish customs  had  been  driven  out,  and  the  Puritan  theory  of  existence 
held  Bway.  The  early  laws  were  sharp  against  all  forms  of  indul- 
gence; "stnge-plays,  games,  masques,  revels,  bull-baitings,  and  cock- 
fighting,  which  excite  the  people  to  rudeness,  cruelty,  and  irreligion, 
were  to  be  discouraged  and  punished ;"  and  men  were  indicted  for 
saffering  cards  to  be  played  in  tbeir  houses;  whilo  at  a  much  later 
period  church  lotteries  were  rigorously  suppressed.  The  laws  died 
ont,  but  their  spirit  survived,  and  the  only  relaxation  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey farmer  was  to  meet  with  his  neighbors  at  the  club  in  the  village 
tavern  to  drink,  and  perhaps  witness  a  horse-race,  or  to  bang  about 
the  coart-house  in  tbe  crowd  which  gathered  there  on  the  court  day,  . 
or  go  to  the  fairs  in  the  small  towns,  once  disorderly,  but  now  quiet 
by  the  prohibition  of  liquor-selling.  They  were  a  hard-headed,  pros- 
perous, thrifty  people,  despite  the  absence  of  foreign  trade  and  the  cus- 
tomary depreciated  currency.  They  were  good-natured,  friendly,  and 
hospitable,  with  little  superstition,  and  a  strong  respect  for  law,  order. 
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and  Tested  rights.  They  recognized  also  the  Bocial  distinctions,  after 
the  New  England  fashion,  and  seats  were  hcid  in  church  according  to 
office,  age,  estate,  inRrmily,  desert,  and  pareotBge.  They  wore  sociable 
too,  and,  cspecinlly  in  the  winter-tiine,  made  many  visits  to  each  oth- 
ers' houses.  The  only  extravagance  was  in  the  way  of  funerals,  vrhea 
tlic  ueighhoTs  gathered  at  the  house  of  raouming  to  follow  the  body 
to  the  graveyard  attached  to  each  farm,  and  always  retained  by  the 
original  family.  Even  this  was  reformed  when  the  general  movement 
against  lavish  display  at  funerals  was  made  in  17(14.  Marriages  were 
i]ulel,  by  banns  with  the  j>oor,  and  by  license  among  the  more  pros- 
perous. The  daughter  of  the  average  farmer  wn»  considered  to  be 
well  dowered  If  she  was  gircn  a  cow  and  a  aide-saddie,  although  the 
connection  between  these  articles  is  not  ut  first  apparent.'  The  ude- 
sitddle,  however,  finds  its  explanation  in  the  common  mode  of  travel, 
whieli  was  on  horseback.  Local  stages  appeared  as  enrly  as  the  year 
J 13-2,  were  then  extended  to  New  Y...i-k.  and  were  liiiiilly  replaced  by 
the  through  lines  from  Philadelphia.  The  roads  were  good  or  bad, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  for  the  people  were  careless  about 
mending  them,  and  found  it  easier  to  go  round  a  fallen  tree  than  to 
remove  it.  The  fact  that  New  Jersey  became  a  sort  of  highway  made 
inns  a  necessity,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  generally  very  good 
and  comfortable,  while  the  constant  passage  of  travellers  did  much 
to  remove  the  isolation  and  break  the  solitary  existence  so  common 
in  the  American  colonics.' 

Thus  far  only  the  agricultural  and  farming  population,  which  con- 
stituted the  larger  portion  of  the  New  Jersey  people,  has  been  men- 
tioned, but  the  professions,  although  small,  were  respectable,  and  their 
members  active  and  influential.  The  churches  were  of  every  Protes- 
tant denomination,  and  from  the  time  of  the  "Concessions"  liberal- 
ity in  religion,  except  during  Lord  Cornbnry's  rule,  was  the  consis- 
tent policy  of  the  State.  The  Chnrch  of  England  had  a  nominal  but 
no  real  establishment.     It  started  in  Lord  Cornbnry's  time  with  laws 
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compelling  the  reading  of  tho  Book  of  Comnion  Prayer,  and  a  report 
to  the  Bishop  of  London  of  all  dissenting  ministers — a  repressive 
policy  from  the  effects  of  nliicb  it  never  recovered ;  nor  did  it  ever 
gain  a  hold  among  the  people.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, according  to  the  reports  furnished  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  the  Church  was  in  a  bad,  unsettled  way  ;  the  peo- 
ple were  going  over  to  the  dissenters;  the  country  abounded  with 
Aoabaptists  and  Quakers ;  children  were  not  baptized ;  godfathers  and 
godmothers  were  held  in  contempt;  and  the  church  buildings  ncre 
out  of  repair.  There  were,  in  fact,  few  regular  clei^yraen,  although 
the  Gospel  Society  maintained  six  missionaries,  who  did  good  work. 
The  Governor  was  the  head  of  the  Church,  the  representative  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  entitled  to  hold  a  prerogative  court ;  but 
his  office  and  his  duties  in  this  respect  must  have  been  almost  wholly 
nominal.  There  were,  of  course.  Episcopalians  in  New  Jersey ;  but 
they  formed  only  a  fraction  of  the  population,  and  had  little  zeal. 
The  most  marked  cfiect  of  the  Established  Church  here,  as  in  most 
of  the  other  colonies,  was  the  dislike  it  aroused  against  England,  which 
was  heightened  by  the  conduct  of  ihc  clergy,  who  were,  as  a  rule, 
Tories,  sided  with  the  mother  country,  and  saw  their  churches  closed 
in  consequence  during  the  Revolution.  The  Quakers  were  numerous 
and  influential  in  the  early  days ;  but  the  energetic  and  powerful  sects 
were  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  and  the  New  England  Congregational- 
iits,  led  by  active  and  earnest  ministers  of  good  character  and  no  little 
learning,  both  as  divines  and  physicians.  Their  influence  is  seen  in  the 
earliest  legislation  and  in  the  strict  Sunday  laws,  which  forbade,  under 
pain  of  stocks,  imprisonment,  and  lashes,  any  work,  travelling,  or  rec- 
reation on  the  Lord's  day.  These  acts  were  somewhat  modified  in 
Lord  Cornbory's  time,  but  they  remained  substantially  in  force  down 
to  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  The  ministers  were  not  well  paid, 
their  fees  were  small,  and  even  the  revenues  which  they  derived  from 
ret^ling  licenses,  through  the  New  England  custom  of  civil  marriage, 
were  cut  down  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  who  were  "great  marriu;e- 
mongers,  and  tied  the  knot  very  rapidly."  Yet,  despite  these  draw- 
backs, the  dissenting  clergy  remained  an  excellent  and  active  body,' 

■  Anderson's  Col.  Church,  ii.,  441 ;  Kalm,  i.,  228 ;  ii.,  25  \  Hurmv,  Noti^s  on  Eliz. 
ibeth  ;  Hist  of  Salem,  ia  WeEt  Ncir  Jersey ;  Ilcnilcrson,  Tlie  Dnys  of  Old ;  Dar- 
ber's  HisLCoU. ;  Learning  snd  Spicer,  Lavs,  1693;  Letter  from  yew  Jersey,  1745 
-1766;  Rev.TliOBias  Thompson's  Joumej';  Hist,  Soc.  Coll.,  rii,,  Elmer's  Coustilu- 
lional  GoTemineDt  of  New  Jersey;  Bumaby.pp.  102, 103. 


towns  ot  JNew  i!ingiana  origin,  sciiuuis  wt-iu  luami. 
period  a  good  grammar  school  was  opened  by 
Elizabeth,  and  was  well  attended.  There  seems 
general  readiness  among  the  people  to  avail  then 
tunitii's  of  instrnction  that  eame  in  their  way.* 
however,  to  the  cause  of  education  was  that  re 
byterians,  who  first  brought  forward  in  their 
college,  which  they  afterward  founded  in  the  yea 
to  Princeton,  where  Nassau  Hall  was  built  ten  y 
the  close  of  the  old  French  war,  in  school  and 
students,  taught  by  a  provost  and  two  professo 
ceivcd  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  the  p 
while  the  annual  expenses  of  each  student  amour 
five  pounds.  The  instruction  was  of  good  qnali 
there  were  the  germs  of  a  library  and  some  philo 
and  the  college  was  promising  and  wisely  admini 
In  the  field  of  general  literature  New  Jersey 
The  first  press  was  established  by  James  Park< 
at  Woodbridge,  where,  in  1758,  a  magazine  was 
brief  existence  of  two  years ;  but  the  first  newsp 
Gazette,  did  not  appear  until  the  Revolution  hf 
books  by  native  authors  were  published;  but  i 
men,  like  Governor  Morris,  wrote  well,  and  had 
ries,  which  indicated  classical  and  general  leami 
tributed  fair  verses,  and  essays,  political  and  < 
zettes  of  the  neighboring  capitals.  The  geogra] 
province  gave  the  inhabitants  opportunities  for  1 
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night  in  winter — were  carried  on  horeebaek  in  tlie  year  1729;  and  in 
1764  Franklin  provided  the  colony  with  three  maila  a  week.  Thus 
New  Jersey,  although  herself  behindhand  in  literary  development  and 
in  ontside  connections,  had  the  benefit  of  everything  dune  in  this  di- 
rection by  her  great  neighbors  on  the  north  and  west,' 

The  two  other  professions  of  civil  life  did  not  fall  behind  the  clergy 
in  character  and  competency.  Indeed,  in  medicine,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  there  was  nothing  but  country  practice,  the  standing  of  New 
Jeney  is  remarkably  good.  Here,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Quakers 
broDgbt  physiciaus  with  tbcm,  who  eked  out  a  slender  income  by 
trade  and  farming.  Few  of  their  successors  had  a  European  train- 
ing. Most  of  them  acquired  their  education  by  an  apprenticeship, 
involving  care  of  the  shop  and  many  menial  services,  with  some  older 
practitioner,  whose  daughter  the  student,  after  tiie  apprentice  fashion, 
would  not  infrequently  marry,  and  then  succeed  to  his  father-in-law's 
business.  There  were, of  course,  many  quacks;  and  no  improvements 
were  effected  until  they  were  forced  upon  the  profession  by  the  de- 
mand for  surgeons  in  the  French  war.  In  the  year  1766  a  medical 
society  was  founded,  most  intricate  tables  of  small  fees  for  every  con- 
ceivable case  were  adopted,  and  physicians  had  to  pass  an  examination 
at  the  hands  of  established  practitioners  and  before  the  court;  receiv- 
ing, if  successful,  a  testimonial  signed  by  the  judge.  This  led  to  a 
great  advance  in  the  character  of  the  profession,  which  rose  into  im- 
portance only  in  the  years  preceding  the  Revolution.  The  practice 
was  rough  and  unscientific,  but  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  the  Hfo 
was  a  bard  one.  The  doctor  had  to  ride  long  distances,  sometimes 
across  country,  with  his  saddle-bags  stufied  with  drugs,  and  usually 
consumed  a  fortnight  in  a  round  of  visits.  Midwifery  continued  in 
the  hands  of  women ;  but  the  physicians,  as  a  class,  were  a  respectable 
and  efficient  body.* 

The  lawyers  also  appear  to  have  been  men  of  ability  and  character. 
They  formed  at  first  no  regular  class,  and  attorneys  were  not  in  good 
repnte.  The  Quakers  in  West  New  Jersey  forbade  any  pleading  for 
money ;  but  in  the  year  16S4  an  act  was  passed  regulating  attorneys; 
soon  after  they  were  required  to  have  a  license  front  the  Governor, 
and  as  early  as  the  year  1733  seven  years'  study  was  required  to  prac- 

■  Barber,  Hist.  Coll.  of  New  Jersey ;  Uist.  Sac.  Coll.,  iv.,  Morris  Papers ;  Tjler'a 
Amer.  Ltlentnre. 
'  Wicket,  HisloTf  of  Medicine  in  New  Jersey. 
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tise  as  aa  attorney,  which  indicates  a  desire  to  mainUin  a  proper 
ciency ;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  efforts,  the  profession  and  the  courts 
Bt  a  later  lima  secui  to  have  excited  the  popular  resentment  in  a  man- 
ner which  refills  the  Rt^laton  of  North  Carolina.  Where  the  faall 
lay  is  not  easy  to  dctenuine ;  hut  the  lawyers  were,  as  a  rule,  respect- 
able. Most  of  them  cspouaeil  the  popular  side  in  the  troubles  with 
England,  the  leaders  of  the  bar,  who  were  Tories,  and  later  refiigecB, 
forming  tlic  most  marked  exceptions.' 

The  early  system  of  courts  was  simple  in  the  extreme.  Monthly  or 
town  courts,  and  county  courts  with  elected  judges,  were  established 
where  the  New  England  influence  preraiied,  and  in  the  Quaker  region 
this  example  was  followed.  The  Scotch  immigrants  added  a  court  of 
common  right,  with  both  law  and  equity  jurisdiction.  Then  came  a 
court  of  appeals,  consisting  of  ft  member  of  the  council  and  jnsticca 
of  the  peace,  and  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  with  justices  and  one 
appoinli'd  juJire.  This  loose  system  was  sicuply  regulated  by  the  roynl 
government,  which  took  to  itself  all  jndiciul  appointments.  All  cases 
of  debt  and  trespass,  under  forty  shillings,  were  to  be  tried  by  justices 
of  the  peace,  with  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  sessions  or  the  court  of 
common  ]tlea9,  which  replaced  the  county  courts.  From  them  there 
was  an  appeal,  in  all  cases  involving  more  than  ten  pounds,  to  the  sd- 
premc  court  of  the  province,  composed  of  appointed  judges,  and  com- 
bining the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  Common  Pleas,  King's  Bench, 
and  Exchequer;  and  from  this  supreme  court  an  appeal  in  error  could 
be  taken  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  and  over  two  hundred  pounds,  to 
the  King  in  Council.  The  court  of  chancery,  as  first  established,  con- 
sisted of  the  Govei-nor  and  three  councillors ;  but  Ilunter,  in  the  year 
1 VI 8,  made  good  his  claim  to  act  alone  .is  chancellor,  and  this  system, 
together  with  the  fees  fixed  by  Burnet,  which  led  to  much  abuse  and 
extortion,  remained  in  force  until  the  year  1V"0,  when  the  court  was 
enlarged  and  improved  by  William  Franklin.  Neither  this  court,  how- 
ever, nor  that  of  vice-admiralty,  also  pertaining  to  the  Governor,  had 
great  importance,  and  some  of  the  governors  did  not  care  to  take  the 
trouble  to  act  as  chancellors.  The  common  law,  of  course,  prevailed, 
and  there  was  always  a  great  deal  of  litigation,  often  of  a  very  frivo- 
lous and  petty  character.  The  simplicity  of  the  early  days,  when  Thom- 
as Olive,  the  Quaker  Governor,  sat  on  a  stump  in  his  meadow  and  dis- 
pensed justice,  disappeared  when  the  province  eame  to  the  Crown.     In 

■  Hial.  Soc.  Coll.,  iii.,  Field,  Prorlaml  Courts. 
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provincial  times  the  judges  wore  red  gotros,  with  black  velvet  triminlDg, 
and  bag  wigs,  and  in  summer  black  silk  gowns,  wliicb  were  also  worn 
by  the  members  of  the  bar.  This  excellent  practice  of  an  appropriate 
dress  went  ont  with  the  Revolution,  and  all  subsequent  efforts  to  re- 
vive it  failed.  The  general  ad  mini  strati  on  of  justice  was  good  and  ef- 
fective, and  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  though  too  apt  to  be  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Governor,  were,  as  a  rule,  trained  and  capable 
lawyers," 

The  government  of  New  Jersey,  at  first  proprietary,  was  transferred 
to  the  Crown  as  early  as  the  year  1T02,  It  consisted  of  a  Governor 
appointed  by  the  Crown  ;  a  Council  of  twelve  members,  in  tlicory  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  in  reality  by  tlie  Governor,  who  took  six  from 
East  and  sijt  from  West  New  Jersey ;  and  an  Assembly  elected  by  the 
freeholders.  The  Governor  could  veto,  prorogue,  dissolve,  and  convene ; 
the  Council  formed  the  Upper  House,  and  each  House  had  a  veto.  The 
Governor  and  Council  made  all  appointments  by  writ  of  privy  seal 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  and  issued  patents  for  land,  from  which 
the  fees  were  considerable.  Tbe  system,  as  a  whole,  differed  in  no  es- 
sential respect  from  the  ordinary  royal  governments  in  America.  There 
was  the  usual  jealousy  of  the  Governor  common  to  all  the  colonies, 
wliich  found  vent  on  all  occasions,  and  never  hesitated  to  gratify  it- 
self even  at  the  expense  of  the  public  welfare.  The  absence  of  trade 
narrowed  the  grievances  against  the  mother  country  to  the  protection 
extended  to  naval  deserters,  for  desertion  was  followed  by  the  press- 
gang,  and  the  press  by  fights,  lawsuits,  and  ill-feeling.  The  general 
tone  of  the  people,  however,  was  very  loyal,  as  is  illustrated  by  a 
curious  passage  in  an  old  record,  where  it  appears  that  one  "  Richard 
Buddy  was  prosecuted  for  damning  his  Grace  tbe  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land." There  was,  indeed,  no  good  ground  for  anything  hut  loyalty. 
Taxes,  chiefly  levied  on  land,  were  light,  and  although  the  militia  in- 
clnded  in  theory  every  man  between  sixteen  and  sixty,  the  law  was  not 
very  rigidly  enforced,  and  New  Jersey  was  saved  by  her  protected  sit- 
uation from  the  scourge  of  French  and  Indian  war.' 

'  A  detailed  sccount  of  B«nch  anJ  Bar  in  New  Jersey  mnj  be  found  in  Hist. 
Soc.,  iii.,  Field,  ProTincial  Gouria ;  see  nlso  Bumaby,  p.  103;  Galirifl  Thomna; 
Lnming  •od  Spicer,  New  Jersey  Laws,  1675, 1682 ;  Hist.  Soc  ColL,  vii.,  Elmer's 
Const  Government  in  Kew  Jersey. 

■  Bumaby,  pp.  9B,  101,  1112;  Murray,  Koles  on  EHmbcth;  Lcflming  and  Spicer, 
Lavs,  Wis  ;  Sussex  CeDtennrr,  EdMll's  Address ;  Uiat.  Soc.  Coll.,  iv,,  Uorris  Pa- 
pers ;  viL,  Elmer's  Const.  Govemmcnl  in  Kcw  Jersey. 
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The  people  were,  na  a  whole,  n  conservative,  thrifty  commnnity  of    ' 
English  farmers.     They  were  piiro  in  race,  and  diff 
spcct  from  the  other  colonies  of  the  middle  group;  but  they  n 
theless  strongly  partook,  socially  and  politienlly,  of  the  peculiar  quali- 
ties which  distinguish  New  York  and  Pennaylia 
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Chapter  XVI. 

kew  york  from  160b  to  1786. 

Is  New  York  was  made  the  ooly  settlement  which  seemed  Rt  any 
time  seriously  to  threaten  the  dominion  of  the  English  race  in 
America.  An  Eaglishman,  the  famous  Henry  Hudson,  in  the 
pay  of  Ilolland,  first  discorered  and  explored  the  noble  river 
which  bears  his  name,  and  one  of  the  earliest  permanent  settlements 
of  Europeans  in  the  New  World  was  the  result.  Adventure  brought 
men  to  Virginia ;  politics  and  religion  to  Now  England ;  philanthropy 
to  Georgia ;  but  New  York  was  founded  by  trade  and  for  trade,  and 
for  nothing  else.  The  settlement  on  the  island  of  Manhattan  was  due 
to  the  active  spirit  of  Duteh  commerce.  The  shrewd  merchants  of  Am- 
sterdam saw  great  profit  in  the  cheap  furs  to  be  obtained  of  the  In- 
dians, and  their  vessels  began  to  come  in  numbers,  and  make  repeated 
voyages  to  the  Hudson  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  river.  A  post, 
consisting  of  a  few  small  houses  or  huts,  sprang  up  on  Manhattan,  and 
the  hardy  Dutch  captains  and  senmcn  began  to  push  out  in  all  direc- 
tions, extending  tbeir  trade  and  exploring  the  bays  and  rivers  of  all 
the  adjacent  coasts.  Christiacnscn  worked  his  way  up  the  river,  built 
a  fort,  and  founded  another  post,  near  the  present  site  of  Al- 
bany. Adrian  Block  explored  Long  Island  Sound  and  the 
coasts  of  New  England,  while  Way  had  been  to  the  southward  as  far 
as  the  cape  which  bears  his  name. 

The  profits  of  the  fur-trade  were  bo  great  that  others  began  to  turn 
their  eyes  to  the  new  region  ;  and  the  original  adventurers  among  tlie 
merchants  hastily  formed  the  New  Netherland  Company,  and 
obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  for  three  years.  During  that 
period  everything  went  on  prosperously.  A  post  was  established  on 
the  South  or  Delaware  river,  and  the  Dutch  siiips  went  so  far,  both 
to  the  north  and  south,  that  they  threatened  interference  with  the 
English  of  Plymouth  and  'N'irginia  alike.  But  while  trade  was  thus 
advanced  in  all  directions  nothing  was  done  for  colonization.     The 


Stales -general,  howeror,  gnincil  a  knowledge  of  the  valao  of  tlidr 
new  possessions,  and  nbcn  the  cimrtcr  of  the  Now  Xethcrlnnd  Com- 
pnny  expired,  they   refused    charters   to    the   small    mcrcbaots,  and 
frowned  upon   tlieir  trade.     After   an    interval    of  uncertainly,  the 
problem  was  solved  by  the  establishment  of  the  grent  West  India 
Company,  similar  to  the  immense  monopoly  of  the  East;  and 
to  the  Amsterdam  chamber  of  this  new  company  the  New 
Netherlands  were  intrusted.    They  formally  took  possession,  proceed- 
e<l  to  stop  the  small  private  traders,  and,  after  a  year's  delay,  sent 
out  n  body  of  Walloons,  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
homes  by  Spanish  persecetion,  to  settle  in  the  new  territories 
of  Holland.     These  first  immigrants  were  planted  near  Albany,  white 
others  who  followed  settled  on  tlio  South  river,  on  Long  Island,  and 
some  on  Manhattan.     The  settlements  prospered;  tbc  people  were 
thrifty  and  inJnstrious,  and  a  lively  traffic  sprang  up  with  the 
i«ao"   I"di-"is  everywhere.     During  this  time  Mny  first  acted  as  Di- 
rector; then  William  Vcrhulst;  and,  lastly,  Peter  Minait,  who 
united  all  the  settlements  under  one  government,  bought  the  island  of 
Manhattan  from  the  natives,  extended  the  settlement  there,  and  with- 
drew from  Fort  Orange  all  but  a  small  garrison,  on  account  of  Indian 
troubles.    The  Company  built  warehouses.  Fort  Amsterdam  was  begun, 
and  relations  were  opened  with  Plymouth  of  a  friendly  character,  al- 
though even  then  Bradford  questioned  the  right  of  the  Dutch 
to  their  possessions.     Mills  were  also  erected,  and  trade  rapidly 
increased ;  but  it  was  all  trade,  and  colonization  did  not  prosper  nor 
agriculture  develop. 

Tlie  Company  met  this  difficulty  by  the  creation  of  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  powerful  and  noble  class,  A  charter  was  agreed 
to,  which  gave  any  member  of  the  Company  founding  a  colony 
of  fifty  persons  the  right  to  an  estate  with  a  river  frontage  of  sixteen 
miles,  and  of  otherwise  indefinite  extent,  while  with  these  estates  went 
every  sort  of  feudal  right,  including  manorial  courts  and  the  privi- 
lege of  trading  within  the  dominions  of  the  Company.  Leading  di- 
rectors promptly  took  advantage  of  this  great  opportunity.  Godyn 
and  Blommaert  secured  the  region  of  the  South  river;  Kiliaen  Van 
Rensselaer  that  about  Albany ;  and  Michael  Pauw  that  of  Hoboken. 
These  purchases,  which  wore  of  enormous  extent,  alarmed  the  Com- 
pany, who  ordered  the  p.itroons  to  take  partners — a  command  thev 
easily  evaded  by  taking  each  other  in  that  capacity.  Colonization 
speedily  followed.     Rensselaer  established  Rcnsaelaerswycic,  near  Fort 
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Orange;    and  Godjn  and  Blommnert,  with  De  Vrics  and  others,  tho 
Tillage  of  Swaanendacl,  on  tho  South  river.     Not  content  with 
their  landed  possessions,  the  patroons  proceeded  to  absorb 
atl  the  trade  of  these  vast  regions ;  but  this  was  more  than  the  Com- 
pany could  bear.    An  angry  order  was  passed  forbidding  all  trade  ex- 
cept that  of  the  Company,  and  insuring  a  plentiful  supply  of  quarrels ; 
while  Minuit,  who  was  thought  to  favor  the  patroons,  was  re- 
called.   On  his  way  home  ho  was  seized  by  tho  English,  on  ac- 
count of  trading  in  their  dominions,  and  was  only  released  after  a  long 
correspondence.    Difficulties  seemed  now  to  beset  the  Dutch.    The  In- 
dians tore  down  the  arms  of  Holland  on  the  South  river,  and  this  led  . 
to  a  war,  a  massacre  of  the  settlers,  and  tho  destruction  of  Swaanen- 
dacl ;  so  that  when  Dc  Vvics,  the  patroon,  and  the  best  of  all  the  Dutch 
leaders,  carae  out,  ho  met  with  nothingbutthe  ruins  of  Lis  village;  and, 
after  a  visit  to  Virginia,  made  his  way  to  the  north.     There  be 
found,  at  Manhattan,  a  new  Governor,  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  a 
wretched  clerk  from  the  Company's  office,  appointed  by  Van  Rensse- 
laer's influence,  and  as  miseraLly  incompetent  as  a  man  could  well  be 
for  his  post.     His  first  feat  was  to  bluster  at  and  threaten  an  English 
vessel,  which  sailed  np  tho  river  despite  Lis  threats,  and  which  \\a&  only 
bronght  back  with  difficulty  by  a  force  sent  out  for  the  purpose.    His 
next  eiptoit  was  to  refuse  permission  to  a  vessel  belonging  to  Do 
Vries  to  sail  down  the  Sound,  and  he  actually  brought  the  cannon  of 
the  fort  to  bear  upon  her;  but  De  Viiea  taunted  him  with  the  affair 
with  the  English,  and  the  veBscl  proceeded  unmolested  on  bcr  voyage. 
These  acts  were  fair  ciamplcs  of  Van  Twillcr's  miserable  and  ludicrous 
administration. 

Nothing,  however,  could  damp  the  spirit  of  trade.  Corssen  estab- 
lished a  post  on  the  Schuylkill ;  and  Van  Curler,  following  np  the 
traders  in  the  cast,  built  Fort  Good  Hope,  on  the  Connecticut.  Down 
came  the  Plymouth  people  and  built  another  post,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  A  fine  contention  were  securely  laid.  The  Virginians  also 
pushed  up  the  South  river;  but  Van  Twiller,  in  this  instance,  mus- 
tered enongh  energy  to  repel  the  intruders.  The  English  difficulties 
were  carried  to  Europe,  too,  in  the  case  of  the  ship  expelled  from  the 
Hudson,  and  a  lively  correspondence  ensued  between  the  home  Gov- 
ernments, which,  after  the  fashion  of  colonial  squabbles,  camo  to  noth- 
ing. Meanwhile  the  town  on  Manhattan  grew  slowly.  New  houses 
were  bailt,  and  a  aabstantisl  church,  while  the  "  staple  right "  brought 
a  revenue  to  the  town  from  every  passing  vessel.     Still  the  colony 
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did  not  thrive.  Tlic  patroon  system  kept  settlers  awny,  and  tlie  pit- 
ternal  government  of  a  trading  corporation  cbcelied  all  vi);oroiiB  artd 
independent  growlli,  while  Van  Twillcr  went  steadily  from  bad  to 
woi^c.  He  cnq;aged  in  cliildish  quarrels  with  every  one,  from  tho 
miniater  donn,  and  finally  sent  Iionio  Van  DinckkgeD,  tlio  schout, 
one  of  the  few  really  competent  men  in  the  town.  Tnia  utter  mis- 
government  led  at  last  to  Van  Twiller's  removal.  Ho  retired  in  pos- 
session of  large  tracts  of  land,  wliicli  be  bad  snccecded  in  ac- 
quiring, and  was  replaced  bj  William  Kieft,  a  biinkmpt  mer- 
chant of  bad  reputation.  Kieft  practically  abolished  the  Council,  and 
^  got  all  power  into  bb  own  hands;  but  he  had  some  sense  of  order. 
Uis  first  report  showed  that  Van  Twiller  had  allowed  the  property 
of  the  Company,  both  buildings  and  vessels,  to  go  to  ruin,  and  that 
the  lawless  crews  of  the  trading-vessels  emu^lcd  goods,  cheated, 
and  ran  riot  in  the  town.  Kieft  made  a  scries  of  laws  which 
checked  these  nhiisea;  but,  despite  his  improvements,  the  place  re- 
mained a  mere  trading -post,  and  would  not  derelope  into  a  colo- 
ny. The  patroons  were  the  eurse  of  the  scheme,  and  too  powerfnl 
to  be  overthrown  ;  so  they  proposed,  as  a  remedy  for  the  existing 
evils,  that  their  powers  and  privileges  should  be  greatly  enlarged. 
The  Company  had  bought  back  some  of  the  lands ;  hut  they  were  still 
helpless,  and  the  State  would  do  nothing  for  them.  In  this  crisis 
they  had  a  return  of  good  sense,  and  soh'cd  the  problem  by  de- 
stroying their  stifling  monopoly.  Tlicy  threw  the  trade  to  New 
Netherlands  open  to  all  comers,  and  promised  the  absolute  owner- 
ship of  land  on  the  payment  of  a  small  quit-rent.  The  gates  were 
open  at  last,  and  the  tide  of  emigration  swept  in.  De  Vries,  who  had 
bought  land  on  Staten  Island,  came  out  with  a  company  ;  while  ship 
followed  ship  filled  with  colonists,  and  English  came  from  Vit^nia, 
and  still  more  from  New  England.  Men  of  property  and  standing 
began  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  New  Netherlands;  fine  well- 
stocked  farms  rapidly  covered  Manhattan,  and  healthy  progress  had 
at  last  begun.  Thus  strengthened,  the  Company  restricted  the 
patroons  to  a  water-front  of  one  mile  and  a  depth  of  two,  but 
left  them  their  feudal  prii  ilcgcs,  benefits  which  practically  accrued  to 
Van  Rensselaer,  whose  colony  at  Bcverwyck  had  alone,  among  the 
manors,  thriven  and  grown  at  the  expense  of  the  Company, 

The  opening  of  trade  proved  in  one  respect  a  disaster.  The  cau- 
tious policy  of  the  Company  was  abandoned,  and  greedy  traders  who 
had  already  begun  the  business,  and  were  now  wholly  unrestrained,  has- 
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teaed  to  mnle  their  fortoncs  by  selling  arms  to  the  lodiana  in  return 
for  almost  nnlimited  quantities  of  furs.  Thua  the  Mohawks  obtain- 
ed guns  enough  to  threaten  both  tlie  Dutch  and  all  the  sDrroaading 
tribes,  and  this  perilous  condition  was  made  infinitely  worse  by  the 
mad  policy  of  Eicft.  He  Qrst  tried  to  exact  tribute  from  the  Indiana 
near  Manhattan,  then  offered  a  price  for  the  bend  of  any  of  the  Rar- 
itana  who  had  destroyed  the  settlement  of  Da  Vries;  and,  when  a 
young  man  was  murdered  by  a  Weckquaesgeek,  the  Governor  plan- 
Dcd  immediate  war.  In  all  this  be  had  no  sympathy  from  the  peo- 
ple, who  realizing  their  weakness,  had  no  wish  to  fight,  and  the  pop- 
ular feeling  rose  so  high,  even  among  the  phlegmatic  Dutch- 
men, that  Eieft  was  obliged  to  call  a  public  meeting,  at  which 
twelve  select-men  were  chosen  to  advise  the  Governor,  The  "  twelve  " 
eoansclled  peace,  a  demand  for  compensation  for  the  murder,  and  that 
theGovcmorahouldpntfaimsclf  at  thchcad  of  the  troops.  Eicft  thank- 
ed them  for  their  advice,  and  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  popular 
meetings ;  but  the  people  of  New  Amsterdam  could  not  undo  the  work 
of  the  traders.  The  Mohawks,  armed  by  the  Dutch,  swept  down  from 
tbo  north,  driving  the  river  tribes  before  them.  The  fugitives  sought 
rcfnge  in  the  Dutch  settlements,  and  were  well  received,  especially  by  De 
Vries,  who  sought  to  give  them  every  protection ;  but  the  helpless  con- 
dition of  his  former  enemies  only  aroused  Eieft  to  fury.  Two 
or  three  of  the  "  twelve,"  who  had  been  dissolved,  met  and  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  Governor  that  the  Indians  shonld  be  attacked. 
Acting  on  this  illegal  and  frniidulcnt  petition,  Eicft,  despite  the  remon- 
strances of  Do  Vries,  ordered  out  the  troops,  and  sent  them  across 
the  river  to  Pavonia  and  Corlacr'a  Hook,  where  most  of  the  runaway 
Indians  were  assembled.  The  wretched  fugitives,  surprised  by  their 
supposed  protectors,  were  butchered,  in  the  dead  of  a  winter's  night, 
without  mercy,  and  the  bloody  soldiers  returned  in  the  morning  to 
Manhattan,  where  they  were  warmly  welcomed  by  Eieft,  This  mas- 
sacre lighted  up  at  once  the  flames  of  war  among  all  the  neighboring 
tribes  of  Algonquins.  All  the  outlying  farms  were  laid  waste,  and 
their  owners  murdered,  while  the  smaller  settlcnicnts  were  destroyed. 
Vriesendael  alone  was  spared.  A  peace,  patched  up  by  De  Vries, 
gave  a  respite  until  summer,  and  then  the  war  raged  more  fiercely 
than  before,  the  Indiana  burning  and  destroying  in  every  direction, 
while  trado  was  broken  up,  and  the  crews  of  the  veaseta  slaughtered. 

Popular  feeling  now  ran  so  high  against  Eieft  that  his  life  was 
in  danger;  and  although  he  tried  to  put  down  resistance  with  a  high 
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hand,  ho  was  ofi*rborne  and  compelled  to  cnll  a  meeting  of  I 
people.  "  Eight  men  "  were  chosen,  who  this  time  seized  the  govern- 
ment, oi^nized  a  foree  of  English  and  Dutch,  nnder  the  eonimand  of 
John  UndL'rhtll,  of  Peqnod  fame,  and,  this  done,  addressed  letters  to 
the  Company,  setting  forth  their  miserable  condition  and  the  need  of 
relief  to  save  the  colony.  The  winter  draj^ed  hesvily  along,  until  an 
appeal  from  the  English  on  Long  Island  led  to  an  expedition 
nliieii  sacked  two  Indian  villages,  and  killed  a  hnndrixl  warri- 
oi-B,  find  this  was  followed  by  (mother  campaign  directed  by  Underliill. 
Tlie  principal  Indinn  town  iu  Connecticut  was  taken,  where  seven  hnn- 
dred  warriors  were  gathered ;  the  feeble  defences  were  stormed ;  the 
wigwams  fired,  and  all  the  savages  were  pnt  to  the  sword.  This  terri- 
ble slaughter  crippled  the  Eastern  tribes  ind  put  an  end  to  their  ntv- 
Bges ;  but  the  river  tribes  still  conlinncd  hostile,  and  kept  the  colonists 
shnt  up  in  Manhattan.  Tho  "eight  men"  desired  further  vigoruns  meas- 
ures, and  the  oiiiployraent  of  »  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  iv)io  h;id  ar- 
rived from  Cura9oa ;  but  there  was  no  money,  the  Compi^y  was  bank- 
rupt, and  Kicft  made  n  bad  matter  worse  by  attempting  to  raise  a  rev- 
enue from  a  tax  on  beer,  Tims  lliu  government  blundered  on  without 
a  single  useful  measnre,  until  at  last  the  "eight  men"  addressed  an- 
other letter  to  tbc  Company,  demanding  flatly  the  recall  of  Kicft,  and 
the  right  of  choosing  local  officers,  who  should  send  deputies  to  con- 
fer with  the  Governor  and  Council.  This  definite  request  produced 
an  immediate  effect  upon  the  bankrupt  Company  in  Holland,  who  de- 
termined upon  the  recall  of  Kicft  and  the  appointment  of  Stuyvesant; 
but  a  long  delay  ensued  before  the  change  was  actually  made,  and  in 
the  interval  tlie  Indian  tribes,  weary  at  last  of  war,  came  in  and 
made  peace.  Kieft  continued  his  quarrels;  but  his  power  was 
gone,  and  he  was  haled  as  the  principal  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes 
of  the  colony. 

The  results  of  his  miserable  administration  were  certainly  disastrous 
enough.  Sixteen  hundred  Indians  had  perished  in  the  war ;  but  all 
the  outlying  Dutch  settlements  and  farms  had  been  destroyed,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony  had  rcccii'ed  a  check  from  which  it  recovered 
very  slowly.  In  Connecticut  the  English  bad  left  the  Dutch  merely 
a  nominal  hold,  and  had  really  destroyed  their  power  in  the  East  On 
the  South  river  the  Swedes  had  settled,  and,  disregarding  Kieft's  blus- 
tering proclamations,  had  founded  strong  and  growing  colonies.  The 
restless  Now  Englanders  had  come  to  the  same  region ;  but  these  ad- 
venturers, Kicft  first,  and  then  the  Swedes,  had  sucecssfully  expelled. 
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Bnt  tbo  power  of  Holland  Bank  before  that  of  Sweden,  and  the  ener- 
getic Printz  bullied  and  abused  the  Dutch  commanders  at  Fort  Nas- 
sau, and  made  himself  master  of  the  Delaware.  The  interests  of  Hol- 
land  were  at  a  low  ebb  when  Peter  Stuyvesant,  of  nncertain 
reputation,  imperious,  high -tempered,  energetic,  and  persistent, 
landed  at  Manhattan  amid  the  shouts  of  the  delighted  people,  and  took 
under  his  protection  his  beaten  and  hated  predecessor,  who  was  re- 
viled by  his  enemies,  even  at  the  moment  of  suri'enderlng  his  ofiice. 
The  matter,  however,  did  not  stop  here.  Euyter  and  Melyn,  two  of  the 
"eight  men,"  and  citizens  of  good  standing,  demanded  a  rii^id  invcs- 
(jgation  of  Kfeft's  administration.  Stuyvesant's  arrogant  and  tyran- 
nical temper  at  once  broke  out  lie  refused  to  recognize  Kuyter  and 
Melyn  officially,  and  with  his  subsorvient  Council  dismissed  the  cora- 
plfunt.  Kicft  then  turned  on  his  assailants,  accused  them  of  getting 
np  the  appeal  to  Holland,  and  of  disturbing  the  peace  ;  and  Kuj-tcr  and 
Melyn  were  at  once  convicted,  heavily  fined,  and  banished,  Stuyvesant 
grumbling  because  be  could  not  Jiave  Melyn  put  to  death.  Kieft  soon 
after  sailed,  master  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  taking  his  two  foes  with 
him  as  prisoners.  The  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  English  coast,  Kicft 
was  drowned,  and  Euyter  and  Melyn,  who  were  sared,  hastened  to 
Amsterdam  to  demand  relief  and  reparation. 

This  violence  and  injustice  were  fit  precursors  of  Stuyvesant's  rule. 
Personally  honest  and  very  energetic,  he  gained  the  hatred  of  every 
one  by  the  rough-and-ready  manner  in  which  he  attempted  to  improve 
public  affairs,  raise  money  by  taxation,  and  regulate  trade.  The  taxes 
were  ill-judged,  burdensome,  and  slowly  paid ;  while  the  Governor  was 
accused  of  illicit  trade  in  his  efforts  to  stop  smuggling.  Prosperity 
diminished,  the  colony  languished,  there  was  no  revenue,  and  Stuyve- 
tant  was  nt  last  compelled  to  order  the  towns  to  elect  representatives, 
from  whom  a  board  of  nine  men  was  to  be  chosen.  This  board  had 
merely  advisory  powers, and  some  judicial  duties;  six  were  to  go  out 
annually,  and  their  places  were  to  be  filled  by  appointment  This 
close  corporation  was  the  best  substitute  for  popular  representation 
obtainable,  and  the  only  defence  of  the  popular  rights  which  Stuyve- 
sant utterly  disregarded.  The  director  adopted  the  same  treatment 
for  foreign  opponents  that  he  did  for  the  colonists.  The  agent  of 
Lady  Stirling  was  promptly  ousted  from  Long  Island,  and  Stuyvesant 
soon  after  seized  a  ship  at  New  Haven  for  trading  without  license. 
At  this  the  New  Englanders  broke  out  into  fierce  remonstrance,  and 
sheltered  ranaway  servants,  while  Stuyvesant  retaliated  by  offering  a 
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refuge  to  all  fagitivea,  cr'iniinsl  or  otherwise,  fi-om  New  Haron;  anil 
tliu4  the  foundation  for  a  bitter  quarrel  was  solidlj  laid.  In  the  eamc 
spirit  he  attempted  to  coDtrol  the  property  of  the  Van  Rensselaers; 
but  their  agent  kept  him  off.  and  he  Lad  ouly  the  pleasure  of  issuing 
blustering  procluinations.  blatters  went  fnmi  bntl  to  worse,  and  discon- 
tent grew  beneath  oppression,  foreign  ipmrrela,  and  increased  taxation. 
The  first  board  of  nine  became  iutractabie,  and  a  new  one  was 
appointed,  whicli  &t  once  set  about  sending  a  delegation  to  Hol- 
land. .Stu;  vesant  denied  tlicm  the  right  of  popular  meeting,  and  threw 
the  loader,  Van  dcr  Doncfc,  into  prison;  while  Melyn's  retMrn,  with  a  re- 
versal of  his  sentence,  and  a.  mandamus  to  Stujvesant  to  appear  and  de- 
fend himself,  nddcd  fuel  to  the  flames,  and  led  to  an  actual  brawl  at  a 
public  meeting.  The  popular  clamor  at  last  reached  such  a  pitch  that 
Stuyvesant  was  forcdd  to  allow  Van  der  DoncV  and  two  others  to  pro- 
ceed to  Holland  ;  sending  his  secretary, Van  Tienhoven,  to  defend  him. 
The  petilioners  demanded  burgher  goverDment;  that  Holland  should 
tiike  the  colony  ;  and  the  recall  of  Stuyvesant,  who  waa  ably  defeod- 
cd  by  ins  secretary.  The  States-general  passed  some  good  mcasares 
for  the  government  of  the  colony,  and  ordered  Stuyvesant  to  return ; 
but  the  Company  did  not  accede,  and  Stuyvesant  went  on  in  tlic  old 
way.  Ho  refused  to  fill  vacancies  in  tlic  "nine  men,"  thus  dissolv- 
ing the  board;  drove  Melyn  out  of  the  town,  and  compelled  him  to 
fortify  himself  in  his  manor  on  Staten  Island ;  and  went  about  whip- 
ping and  imprisoning  all  who  dared  to  oppose  him. 

In  all  Ilia  contests  thus  far  Stuyvesant  seems  to  have  relied  upon 
his  English  subjects  on  Long  Island,  and  he  appointed  two 
of  them  boundary  commissioners,  wbo  speedily  concluded  a 
troaty  with  their  kinsmen,  by  which  the  Dutch  lost  half  Long  Island 
and  the  whole  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.     This  led  to  fresh 
complaints  from  the  popular  party  ;  and  soon  after,  the  Slates-general 
decreeing  the  establishment  of  burgher  government,  including 
courts  and  modifications  of  trade  laws,  the  Company  gave  wav, 
and  Van  dcr  Donck  returned  with  this  decree  as  the  fruit  of  liis  toil. 
Stuyvesant,  in  view  of  pending  war  with  England,  was  not  recalled, 
and  he  boldly  evaded  the  decree  of  the  States-general  by  appointing 
all  the  officers  in  the  new  government,  including  the  obnoxious  Van 
Tienhoven  as  sellout.     Even  this  n)cagre  concession  was  eagerly  ac- 
cepted by  the  people,  and  they  cheerfully  aided  Stuyvesant  in  im- 
proving defences  against  the  threatened  war,  which,  fortunately  for 
the  Dutch,  never  came  to  anything.     The  English  of  Connecticut 
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were  eti^ci  to  fight,  but  Massachaaetts  would  not  move.  Rhode  Isl- 
and, QDfcttcrcd  by  the  confederation,  entered  upon  a  ludicrous  war 
upon  her  own  acconnt ;  nnd  nndcr  her  Btandnrd  Underbill,  who  had 
already  been  twice  arrested  for  raising  riota  on  Long  Island,  marclied 
with  twenty  men,  and  formally  (pok  possession  of  the  empty  Dutch 
fort  on  the  Connceticut ;  selling  the  land  twice  over  for  his  own  ben- 
efit, and  finally  effacing  the  last  veatiges  of  Dutch  ownership  in  New 
England.  Rhode  Island  vessels  preyed  with  rare  impartiality,  in  a 
small  way,  upon  the  commerce  of  both  Holland  and  England,  but  this 
was  all.  There  were  rumors  of  Indian  wars  started  by  Dutch  influ- 
ence, and  the  towns  of  Connecticut  became  much  excited ;  but  Btill 
Massachusetts  held  bactc.  At  last  Cromwell  took  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  sent  out  a  fleet  and  soldiers;  bat  there  were 
more  delays,  and  peace  relieved  tlie  New  Netherlands  from  danger. 

It  was  a  welcome  deliverance  to  the  Dutch  ;  for  after  the  first  alarm 
of  war  discontent  had  again  aprung  up  in  New  Amsterdam;  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  burgher  government  headed  the  opposition,  which  received 
a  powerfal  addition  from  the  English  of  Long  Island — Stuyvesant's 
quondam  allies.  A  convention  of  delegates  from  the  towns  was  call- 
ed, in  which  the  English — far  better  political  agitators  than  their  kins- 
men of  Holland — ^took  the  lead,  and  a  sharp  memorial  was  drawn  up 
by  Baxter  against  Stuyvesant,  who  denied  their  right  to  meet,  and, 
after  much  discussion,  the  convention  sent  an  agent  to  Holland.  The 
news  of  peace,  which  freed  the  Dutch  from  the  imminent  peril  of 
Cromwell's  soldiera  and  sailors,  was  accompanied  with  lettera  from 
the  Company  strongly  supporting  the  Director;  and  thus  strengthened, 
Stuyvesant  arrested  Baxter  and  Hubbard,  who  were  raising  a  new  re- 
bellion on  their  own  account  in  the  Long  Island  towns,  and  threw  them 
into  prison.  In  appearance,  at  least,  Stuyvesant  was  stronger  than 
ever.  During  this  troubled  period  Stuyvesant  had  found  time  to  look 
into  the  affairs  of  the  South  river,  where  the  Dutch  power,  confined 
to  Fort  Nassau,  was  at  low  ebb.  The  Dutch  were  helpless  among  the 
Swedes,  and  treated  as  mere  trespassers.  Stuyvesant's  first  net 
was  to  abandon  Fort  Nassau,  and  build,  below  the  Swedish 
posts.  Fort  Casimir,  thus  commanding  navigation.  Printz  protested ; 
hut  both  parties  were  afraid  of  the  English  and  their  claims,  and 
nothing  was  done  beyond  the  despatch  of  messengers  to  Sweden  to 
complain  of  the  invasion.  Printz's  successor,  Rysingh,  coming  out 
with  a  force  of  three  hundred  men  two  years  later,  immediately  capt- 
ured Fort  Casimir,  and  subjected  the  Dutch  to  Swedish  rule,  which 
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caused  a  burst  of  indigntitioii  in  Xen  Xethci-landa  aad  in  tlie  Company ; 
and  after  much  delay  Stuyvosant  sailed  with  seven  ebips  and  more  than 
bix  liundrud  men — a  powerful  force,  which  made  all  hope  of  resistance 
impoMiUlc.  The  Swedes  snrrendercd,  and  the  Swedish  power 
was  finally  overthrown.  TliC  bankrapt  Company  was,  how- 
ever, burdened  with  its  Doni|uest,  bo  they  gave  part  of  it  to  the  city  of 
Amsterdam  ;  New  Amstel  was  founded,  and  emigrants  eanie  out.  Bnt 
the  colony  did  not  thnve ;  disease  was  rife,  and  complete  possession 
seemed  worse  than  doubltul  ownership  of  the  Delaware. 

Whiio  Stuyvesant  was  conquering  the  Swedes  an  Indian  war  broke 
out  in  the  neighborhood  of  Manhattan  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  troops, 
the  savages  massacred  the  inhabitanls  of  Faronia,  and  harried  Long 
Island.  Stuyvesant,  mimmoned  back  in  haste,  by  bis  bravery  and  vig- 
or checked  the  war,  and  soon  after  obtained  poaco ;  but  there  was  now 
a  fresh  danger  to  New  Netherlands  in  the  Bdvances  of  the  French,  and 
only  the  shrewil  and  peaceful  policy  pui-sued  by  the  patroon's  people 
at  Bcvenvjck  kept  the  Mohawks  neutnil,  mid  saved  the  settle- 
ments from  utter  destruction  during  a  second  Indian  war,  which 
began  with  a  massacre  at  Esopus,  and  went  on,  intermittently,  for  more 
than  five  years.  Relieved,  however,  from  his  most  serious  troubles,  Stuy- 
vesant turned  his  energy  into  a  new  channel,  and  undertook  to  enforce 
religious  unifoi'mity  by  a  relentless  persecution  of  Lutherans  and  Quak- 
ers, lie  arrested  and  imprisoned  the  former,  refused  them  a  raeeting- 
house,  and  drove  their  ministers  from  the  colony,  while  the  Quakers 
suffered  still  more  ;  they  were  arrested,  tried,  and  imprisoned ;  beaten, 
hung  up  by  their  hands,  forced  to  hard  labor,  and  subjected  to  every 
form  of  abuse  and  punishment.  Tliis  policy  had  little  result,  except 
to  create  ill  feeling,  and  found  no  sympathy  among  a  people  who  were 
profoundly  indifferent  on  such  matters ;  neither  did  it  interfere  with 
the  prosperity  and  growth  of  New  Netherlands,  which  seemed  at  last 
to  have  reached  firm  ground,  and  was  steadily  advancing  in  wealth  and 
population. 

In  these  years  of  prosperit}-,  however,  the  end  of  the  Dutch  power 
drew  on.  Tlic  danger  did  not  come  from  the  Indians,  nor  from  the 
French,  but  from  the  kindred  race  which  was  destined  to  rule  the 
continent.  At  the  north,  Massachusetts  threatened  to  settle  npon  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson ;  on  Long  Island,  the  English  of  Connecticut 
pressed  hard  upon  the  boundary  lines ;  on  the  South  river,  New  Eng- 
landcrs  traded  in  defiance  of  Dutch  laws  and  Dutch  forts;  and  the 
southern  English  began  to  encroach  upon  Dutch  territory.    Lord  Bal- 
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tiinoro  ronewcd  his  claim  to  the  wliote  South  river  region ;  and  his 
agents  demanding  a  BurrcDder  of  the  province,  Lade  fair  to  wrest  it 
from  the  Datcli  as  the  latter  had  from  tlic  Swedes.  By  skilful  and  pro- 
^^  traded  negotiation,  the  Dutch  warded  off  this  attack,  and  trans- 
ferred the  controversy  to  Europe.  At  the  same  time  they  turn- 
ed over  the  whole  province  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam ;  but  the  effort 
was  vain ;  the  colony  of  the  south  continued  feeble  and  languishing, 
and  the  temporary  success  against  Lord  Baltimore  was  soon  clouded 
by  events  at  the  north.  In  the  charter  which  Winthrop  obtained  from 
Charles  II.,  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  were  consolidated,  and 
all  Long  Island  and  the  northern  New  Netherlands  were  de- 
clared within  the  Connecticut  boundaries.  Thereupon  the  indepen- 
dent towns  on  Long  Island  fell  off,  and  Connecticut  men  appeared 
not  only  in  Westchester,  but  among  the  Dutch  towns  of  Long  Island, 
which  they  renamed,  and  proclaimed  to  be  nndcr  English  jurisdiction. 
Staj'vesant,  with  an  empty  treasury  and  a  breaking  province,  was 
helpless  and  desperate,  and  a  new  turn  of  affairs  only  made  matters 
worse.  One  John  Scott,  an  adventurer  well  known  in  that  region, 
came  out  with  a  commission,  in  which  M.-ivcrick  and  Baxter  were 
joined,  from  the  committee  on  trade  and  plantations.  He  obtained 
aid  from  Connecticut,  and  then  announced  that  all  Long  Island  had 
been  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York.  The  English  then  united  in 
support  of  the  new  dispensation ;  Scott  was  declared  president,  and, 
making  himself  master  of  the  Dutch  towns,  threatened  to  invade 
New  Amsterdam.  This  roused  Stuyvusant  to  a  last  despairing  effort. 
He  raised  money  and  men,  after  much  altercation,  renewed  the  de- 
fences, and  defied  Scott,  who  was  brought  to  terms,  and  agreed  to 
leave  the  Dutch  towns  unmolested  for  a  year.  The  lull  was  deceitful. 
The  commissioners  of  the  King  of  England — Nicolls,  Carr,  Cartwright, 
and  Maverick — soon  arrived  at  Boston  to  regulate  New  England  and 
conquer  the  Dutch.  Tliey  could  get  no  troops  from  Massa- 
chusetts, but  they  did  from  Connecticut ;  and  in  August,  1 064, 
while  the  Director  was  at  Fort  Orange,  appeared  off  the  Narrows, 
and,  before  he  could  return,  the  whole  squadron  was  assembled. 
Stnyvcsant  strove  to  prepare  for  an  enei^ctic  defence ;  but  the  citi- 
tens  were  panic-stricken,  and  the  soldiers  mutinous;  so  that  tho  favo^ 
able  offers  of  Nicolls  were  only  too  readily  listened  to.  Stuyvesant 
raged  and  swore,  and  wished  to  make  a  desperate  light  in  his  inde- 
fensible and  terrified  town  ;  but  his  stniggle  was  vain.  Nieolls  guar- 
anteed protection  of  life  and  property,  religious  liberty,  freedom  of 
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trade  and  cnii^mtion,  and  repr^scntnLive  goremincnt.  StujveWBt 
was  forced  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  surrender,  and  on  the  8tli  of  Sep- 
tciniier  marclied  out  At  tlic  bead  of  his  soldicn  and  embarked  them 
fur  lliilland,  and  New  Amsterdam  became  New  York ;  while  Fort 
Orange  was  taken  by  Curtwriglit  and  christened  Albany.  Carr  re- 
duced Fort  Casimif  Knd  the  South  river  Kltlements,  and  the  Dutcb 
power  in  Aracric*  perished. 

The  English  carefully  observed  the  terms  of  the  surrender,  and 
everything  proceeded  quietly  and  with  little  apparent  change,  ex- 
cept in  the  new  EnglisU  names.  Nicolle  was  Governor,  with  an  Eng- 
lish secretary  and  English  coiinciliors  to  assist  him;  but  the  former 
Dutch  otticcrs  were  consulted,  and  nothing  was  done  to  wound  the 
feelings  uf  the  ]>eopIe.  An  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Duke  was  exact- 
ed,  and  taken  without  much  opposition.  NicoUs's  first  trouble  came 
from  liis  grants  in  New  Jersey,  which  were  interfered  with  by 
the  Diikc's  gift  to  Carteret  and  Berkeley.  lie  was  compelled 
to  adjnit  tlic  new-comers,  but  at  the  same  time  wrote  complfuningly 
to  the  Diikc,  and  thus  began  the  long  and  discreditable  attempt  to 
recover  what  had  once  been  given  away.  There  were  differences, 
too,  with  Connecticut,  which  were  finally  amicably  settled.  New  York 
obtained  the  whole  of  Long  Island;  and  Connecticut  secured  the 
main-land  west  of  the  Connecticut  River,  by  a  boundary  which  was 
defined  very  shrewdly  in  the  Connecticut  interest,  was  never  con- 
firmed, and  became  the  source  of  future  controversy.  A  code  known 
as  the  Duke's  laws  was  drawn  np,  and  promulgated  at  first  on  Long 
Island,  where  there  was  more  interest  in  matters  of  government,  and 
afterward  in  New  York.  This  code,  with  little  regard  for  popular 
representation,  provided  for  a  court  of  assizes  annually  at  New  York, 
for  courts  of  sessions  and  county  officers,  and  for  town  overseers. 
Land  grants  were  to  be  confirmed,  trade  was  regulated,  crimes  and 
penalties  were  defined,  and  religious  liberty  assured.  There  was  some 
grumbling  over  English  names  in  the  municipal  government  of  New 
York,  but  the  offices  were  fairly  distributed  between  the  two  races. 
The  war  in  Europe  did  not  disturb  the  peace,  but  Nicolls  took  every 
precaution  against  the  French,  who  contented  themselves  with  first 
fighting  and  then  making  peace  with  the  Mohawks — an  event  of  ill 
omen  to  the  English.  The  only  political  agitation  was  on  Long  Isl- 
and, among  the  English,  in  regard  to  quit-rents,  fees,  and  land 
grants,  but  Nicolls,  with  quiet  firmness,  prevailed.  Tlie  news 
of  peace,  which  restored  an  interrupted  commerce,  was  hailed  with 
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delight ;  and  soon  after  Nlcolls,  wise,  jnst,  and  an  Gzccllcnt  Governor, 
left  the  province,  regretted  by  all. 

Under  his  socceseor,  Francis  Lovelace,  matters  went  on  quietly  and 
in  tbe  same  way.  English  energy  and  activity  began  to  make  them- 
telvcs  felt  in  New  York ;  but  the  easy  Dutch  cuatomfl  still  prevailed, 
and  there  was  peace  and  comfort  everywhere,  except  on  Long  Island, 
where  there  were  again  disturbances  on  account  of  taxes.  All  this 
qniet,  however,  was  threatened  and  finally  broken  np  by  the  second 
war  between  Holland  and  England.  Lovelace  was  ordered  to  make 
every  preparation,  and  did  what  was  in  Lis  power ;  but  as  nothing 
happened,  tbe  old  feeling  of  security  relumed,  and  while  Lovelace  was 
absent  from  tho  city  the  dreaded  Dutch  fleet  appeared.  The  English 
were  now  as  helpless  as  their  predecessors,  with  rotten  fortifications, 
a  feeble  garrison,  and  a  hostile  population.  Manning,  tho  lieutenant 
of  Lovelace,  tried  to  protract  negotiation ;  bat  the  Dutch  grew  impa- 
tient, opened  fire  on  the  fort,  which  was  returned,  landed  soldiers,  and 
the  town  capitulated.  The  people  of  English  blood  quietly  sub- 
mitted, the  Dutch  colonists  rejoiced,  and  again  there  was  little 
change  except  in  names.  Anthony  Colve  was  appointed  Governor, 
and  took  active  measures  to  prepare  against  an  invasion  from  New 
England,  which  was  both  alarmed  and  enraged  by  the  Dutch  triumph. 
Just  as  Colve,  however,  had  brought  all  the  province  under  Dutch 
aethority,  the  treaty  of  Westminster  ceded  New  Netherlands  *to  the 
dominions  of  England.  Tho  Dutch  colonists  were  furious,  but  there 
ffaa  nothing  to  be  done.  English  frigates  appeared,  and  Colve  turned 
over  the  province  to  Sir  Edmund  Andros;  it  seemed  as  if  the  gov- 
ernment of  Nicolls  and  Lovelace  had  hardly  been  disturbed, 
and  the  Dutch  power,  after  this  last  returning  gleam,  finally 
disappeared  from  America. 

With  the  arrival  of  Andros,  English  energy  and  activity,  which  were 
iDtcrmptcd  by  the  war,  came  in  again  on  all  sides,  and  began  to  devel- 
op rapidly  the  wonderful  resources  of  the  province,  which,  under  the 
long  years  of  Dutch  supremacy,  had  gathered  only  some  seven  thousand 
inhabitants  against  the  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  their  New  Eng- 
land neighbors.  The  rule  of  Andros,  although  despotic,  was,  within  the 
bounds  of  his  province,  on  the  whole,  wise  and  strong.  Uc  quarrelled 
with  the  people  about  the  arbitrary  customs  duties  imposed  by  the 
Dutch ;  but  he  also  began  and  carried  on  the  sound  and  essential  pol- 
icy of  detaching  the  Five  Nations  from  the  French  and  fastening  them 
to  tbe  English  interests.    He  strove  in  every  way  to  thwart  and  check 
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the  Frcncb  power  tX  tie  north,  and  cndenvorcd  to  develop  AIou^ 
and  secure  for  the  town  the  monopoly  of  the  great  Indinn  trade,  of 
which  it  was  the  natural  centre.  His  foreign  cooLmsted  strongly  with 
liU  donicstic  policy.  He  felt  the  insi^ificancc  of  his  plaec,  and  to  hiin 
more  thnn  to  nny  one  was  duo  the  scheme,  tioalty  adopted  when  James 
reached  the  throne,  of  uniting  under  one  government  all  the  northern 
colonics,  and  he  even  cndcnvored  to  give  effect  to  this  policy  during 
his  own  administration.  He  claimed  all  the  western  portion  of  Con- 
necticut ;  but  when  he  landed  at  Suybrook  to  enforce  his  demands  lie 
woa  driven  off  by  a  troop  of  'Saw  England  soldiers,  and  was  not  even 
permitted  to  rend  his  patent.  In  ftlainc  he  established  a  fort  at  Pcma- 
qniil,  as,  a  sign  of  his  niaatcr'a  onnersbip;  but  it  was  an  cxpenaive  and 
unprofitable  espcriment  His  chief  effort  was  in  New  Jersey,  where 
he  carried  on  an  aggressive  and  violent  contest  to  icgata  the  province. 
He  strove  to  raise  duties,  seized  ships  and  goods,  arrested  Fennick 
several  times,  and  followed  this  up  by  arresting  Carteret  and  Irving 
him  in  Neiv  York,  refusing  to  free  him,  even  after  the  jury  bad  ac- 
quitted Iiim.  This  quarrel  in  East  New  Jersey,  although  it  did 
not  displease  the  Duke  of  York,  aroused  a  hostility  in  Eng- 
land before  which  Andros  had  to  succumb,  and  he  was  recalled. 

Anthony  BrockhoJst  succeeded  him,  and  afl<?r  a  brief  term,  disdo- 
guished  only  by  a  violent  quarrel  with  tlio  merchants  about  duties, 
which  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  Dyre,  the  collector  of  customs, 
and  by  a  last  attempt  to  domineer  over  East  Jersey,  be  was 
in  turn   succeeded  by  Colonel  Thomas  Dongan,  who  brought  with 
liim  a  charter  of  liberties,  which  gave  New  York  her  first  taste  of 
representative  government,  and  which  was  as  liberal  as  most  of  the 
colonial  charters.     It  provided  for  a  general  Assembly  of  eighteen, 
who,  with  the  Governor  and  Council,  were  to  eonstitntc  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony.      The  Duke  was  to  grant  lands  and  estab- 
lish custom-houses;  but  no  tax  was  to  bo  levied  without  the  as- 
sent of  the  Assembly.     Trial  by  jury  was  assured,  together  with  relig- 
ious toleration ;  but  no  act  was  to  become  law  without  the  assent  of 
the  Duke,  and  as  he  gave  his  assent  to  no  act,  and  revoked  the 
charter  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  throne,  the  gleam  of  popu- 
lar government  was  short-lived.    Dongan  was  sent  out  lara;ely  because 
he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  was  therefore  fitted  to  forward  the  re- 
ligious schemes  of  James;  but,  unfortunately,  the  principal  events  of 
his  administration  were  the  struggles  to  maintain  the  Iroquois  alliance, 
and  ward  off  both  the  anued  assaults  of  the  French  upon  the  Five  Na- 
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^ons,  and  tlieir  scarcely  less  dangerous  efforts  to  draw  them  away  by 
means  of  intriguing,  proselyting  Jesuits.  James  in  many  ways  did 
everything  to  hamper  Dongan,  and  help  the  French,  on  account  of  his 
bigoted  love  of  every  Catholic ;  but  the  Governor  remained  tnie  to 
the  interests  of  tbc  provincG.  Ho  persisted  in  the  policy  of  Andros, 
supported  tbc  Iroquois  with  success,  and  did  all  in  bis  power  to  check 
the  French.  He  continued,  too,  like  Andros,  to  nige  tbc  annexation 
of  Connecticut,  although  he  settled  the  much-disputed  boundary  with 
that  colony.  He  also  advocated  tbo  absorption  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  but  be  effected  nothing ;  and  wbilc  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure of  bis  master  by  his  wise  Indian  policy,  he  gave  great  vitality 
to  the  dread  of  Papists,  always  strong  among  a  people  who  had  known 
French  massacres  and  feared  Jesuit  intrigues.  There  was  therefore 
but  little  regret  when  he  was  removed,  altbougb  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  done  by  annexing  New  York  to  New  England 
under  the  mle  of  Andros  was  far  from  popular. 

AndroB  was,  nevertheless,  well  received  in  New  York  when  he  re- 
turned there  with  enlajged  powers.  He  visited  the  Iroquois,  and 
cemented  their  alliance,  and  then  departed,  leaving  the  now  absolute 
government  in  the  buidtisof  tbc  appointed  Council  and  of  Francis 
Nicholson,  tbo  Licutenatit-govemor.  This  government,  in  appear- 
ance so  fairly  begui^was  of  short  duration.  Id  February  it  was 
known  that  William  had  landed  in  England,  in  April  that  the  Bos- 
tonians  had  cast  Andros  into  prison.  Everything  was  prepared  for 
an  outbreak  in  New  York.  The  strong  popular  dread  of  the  Papists, 
inOamed  by  Dongan's  open  Catholicism  and  Nicholson's  doubtful 
Protestantism,  the  Dutch  admiration  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
the  general  hatred  of  Stuart  government,  common  to  all  the  colonies, 
famished  the  elements  for  insurrection.  Nicholson  and  hie  Council 
soem  to  have  been  paralyzed.  They  renewed  the  fortifications,  and,  call- 
ing together  the  militia,  gave  the  alarm  of  French  invasion,  but  would 
not  proclaim  William ;  and  soon  after,  Nicholson  laid  down  his  gov- 
ernment, and  prepared  to  sail.  The  power,  dropped  in  this  nerveless 
way,  was  seized,  of  course,  by  the  men  in  arms,  the  militia,  under  the 
lead  of  Jacob  Leisler,  a  merchant,  and  captain  of  a  train-band.  An 
i^^reemcat  was  signed,  the  fort  taken,  the  Pnnce  of  Orange  proclaim- 
ed ;  and  Leisler,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  got  the  ben- 
efit of  the  confirmation  of  all  Protestant  ofGccrs,  which  came  from 
William  to  Nicholson.  The  remnant  of  the  Council  was  opposed  to 
Leisler,  who  proceeded  to  put  down  all  opposition  with  a  high  hand. 


IS  arbitrary,  inexpericuccd,  and  hot-lieaded.  He  crushed  out  bb 
enemie.'j,  and  managed  tLe  aCairs  of  tbe  province  duspotically,  taking 
to  liiniK-lf  all  authority  and  instructions  from  England.  Id  outaidc 
matters  be  appeared  to  better  advantage.  War  bad  been  declared  with 
France,  and  Frontenac,  the  ablest  and  most  daring  of  tbo  French  gor- 
eruors,  was  in  command  in  Canada.  In  tbo  dead  of  winter  bis  war 
parties  swooped  down  upon  Schenectady,  fired  ibc  village,  and 
aluugbtered  the  inhabitants.  The  whole  frontier  was  in  danger, 
and  a  merciluss  Indian  war  had  come.  Lcislcr  called  upon  the  other 
colouiea  to  send  rfpresentatives  to  New  York ;  and  in  response  seven 
delegates  appeared,  chiefly  fmm  New  England.  An  expedition  was  ar 
ranged  and  quotas  agreed  upon ;  but  the  expedition  was  a  failure,  at- 
tbougb  Leisler's  military  adjninistration  was  vigorous  and  spirited.  He 
not  only  helped  the  expedition,  but  rebuilt  the  fort,  and  sent  out  priva- 
teers to  attack  Frenoh  cruisers.  Still  harsher  vigor  in  the  province  did 
not  increase  his  i)opularity,  and  embittered  his  enemies,  whose  opportu- 
nity was  now  at  band.  Major  Richard  Ingoldsby  arrived  from 
England  with  a  company  of  grenadiers  and  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  tbe  fort;  which,  as  he  bad  no  commission,  Leislcr  refused. 
Firing  ensued  on  both  sides ;  but  the  unhieky  Ejcisler  was  shooting  at 
royal  troops.  At  last  Slougbtcr,  a  worthless  fellow,  appointed  Govern- 
or more  than  a  year  before,  reached  New  York,  and  Leialer  mas  obliged 
to  surrender;  when  bo  and  his  friends  were  at  once  thrown  into 
prison,  tried  for  murder  and  treason,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
death.  Sloughter  reprieved  tbe  prisoners  until  tbe  King's  pleasure 
could  be  known,  and  then,  as  he  was  ordered,  called  an  Assembly, 
whieli,  in  tbe  excitement  of  tbo  times,  was  secured  by  the  party  of 
the  old  councillors — Leisler's  bitter  enemies.  With  this  influence, 
and  backed  by  petitions,  they  persuaded  Sloughter,  during  a  drink- 
ing bout,  to  sign  Leisler's  death-warrant,  and  he,  together  with  his 
son-iu'law  and  chief -abettor,  Milbome,  were  immediately  executed. 
Perhaps  Leislcr  was  technically  guilty.  Ho  was  a  man  thrown  to  the 
surface,  and  strong  enough  to  grasp  power  in  a  time  of  popular  con- 
vulsion, ill  led,  and  based  on  no  definite  principles,  and  he  bad  cer- 
tainly acted  illegally  and  arbitrarily.  But  his  death  was  a  revengeful 
political  murder.  It  was  as  foolish  as  it  was  cruel  and  unnecessary, 
it  created  two  bitter  parties  in  New  Y'ork,  and  left  a  lasting  mark  on 
ber  provincial  bistoty.  The  insurrection  itself  was  a  pass- 
ing thing,  and  was  otherwise  without  result.  Sloughter  him- 
self died  soon  after,  when  Ingoldsby  held  power  for  a  sbort  lime, 
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and  then  BeDJantio  Fletcher  came  out  as  Governor,  with  a  royal  com- 
mission. 

lie  brought  instractions  involving  no  change  from  the  policy  of 
James,  except  in  the  recognition  of  the  Assembly.  Tlic  Governor 
was  to  have  a  salary  from  the  revenue,  the  Council  nas  to  be  appoints 
ed,  all  laws  approved,  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  to  be  in- 
troduced. Ho  was  also  ordered  to  lake  command  of  the  Connecticut 
militia,  which  involved  a  quarrel  with  Governor  Fliips  of  Mnssnchnsctts, 
who  bad  received  a  similar  order,  and  took  Fletcher  to  Uartfoi'd,  where 
he  found  the  general  court  in  session.  Tradition  says  that  the  militia 
were  drawn  up  to  receive  him,  and  that,  when  be  attempted  to  read 
Ilia  commission,  the  drums  were  beaten,  and  the  voice  of  the  reader 
drowned.  It  is  certain  that  tlic  resistance  in  Connecticut  was  so  de- 
termined and  formidable  that  Fletcher  retired  to  New  York  hdmili- 
atcd  and  baffled.     He  fared  better  in  the  war  with  the  French,  who 

were  again  on  the  frontier.    They  wore  driven  off  by  Peter 

Scbuyler,  after  destroying  the  Mohawk  villngcx,  and  the  rest  of 
Frontenac's  campaign  came  to  nothing.  Tliis  was  the  only  creditable 
event  of  Fletcher's  administration.  He  was  one  of  the  leavings  of  the 
Staart  period,  as  worthless  a  man  as  Slougliter,  but  not  without  ability, 
and  thoroughly  corrupt,  Ue  was  in  league  with  the  pirates  who  in- 
fested the  coast,  openly  sold  them  licenses,  and  is  even  said  to  have 
shared  their  spoils;  while  at  the  same  time  he  plundered  the  revenue, 
and  connived  at  smuggling  and  every  sort  of  illicit  trade.  The  prov- 
ince was  torn  with  the  dissensions  of  the  Lcislerian  and  anti-Lcislerian 
factions ;  and,  instead  of  trying  to  allay  them,  Fletcher  devoted  himself 

to  intriguing  and  quarrelling  with  bis  Assemblies  for  money. 

At  last  his  evil  doing  led  to  his  recall,  and  the  Earl  of  Bello- 
mont  came  out  as  his  successor. 

Tbe  old  policy  of  conaolidalion  had  been  lately  revived,  and  Bel- 
lomont  received  the  government  not  only  of  New  York,  but  of 
Massachusetts  and  Xew  ITampshirc.  He  came  with  excellent  inten- 
tions, purposing  to  cure  the  evils  of  Fletcher's  rule,  stop  frauds,  and' 
provide  for  an  honest  collection  of  the  revenue ;  and,  above  all,  sup- 
press piracy.  In  these  objects  he  succeeded  in  lai^o  measure.  He 
had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  sending  out  Kidd  to  break  up  piracy, 
and  was  personally  interested  in  bringing  him  to  justice,  now  that  he 
bad  become  the  terror  of  the  seas.  This  he  accoinplisbed,  and  he 
gave  a  severe  check  to  piracy  everywhere.  He  bronght  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York  back  to  order  and  decency,  and  obtained  from  the 
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Assembly  an  act  of  indemnity  for  Leislcr,  whose  body,  with  tJut'  of 
Milborne's,  be  cauecd  to  b^  taken  up  and  buried  witb  public  observ- 
ance. His  efforts  to  remedy  tbe  iDJustica  of  bis  predecessors  gare 
!iim  the  full  aapport  nnd  confidence  of  the  popular  party,  so 
tbat  bis  death,  which  occurred  three  years  after  his  arrival,  was 
miieli  regretted. 

The  old  party  of  the  Conneil,  headed  by  Dayard  and  Livingston, 
took  advanti^c  of  the  opportunity  thns  afforded,  and  made  a  desper- 
ate attempt  to  rcgiun  power;  but  were  thwarted  by  Nanfan.tho  Licu- 
teiinnt-govemor,  and  the  populnr  party.  Livingston,  the  collector,  was 
declarecl  a  defaulter,  and  bis  property  confiiicatcd ;  while  Bayard,  for 
complaining  of  Nanfnn,  was  tried  for  disturbing  tbe  peace,  found 
guilty,  and  would  have  been  punished  had  it  not  been  for  tko 
arrival  of  tho  new  Oovernor  in  the  pei-son  of  Lord  Combury, 
a  wretched  profligate  and  bankrnpt  apendthrift,  for  wtiom  bis  royal 
kinswoman  made  provision  by  thrusting  biui  into  a  colonial  govern- 
inent.  Ilis  fir't  idea  was  to  get  rich,  and  be  opened  bis  adminis- 
tration by  stealing  some  fifteen  hundred  pounds  which  the  Assembly 
had  voted  for  fortifications  ;  a  freak  which  led  to  the  appointment  of 
a  treasurer  by  the  Assembly  to  stop  further  thefts — a  course  of  action 
very  disgusting  to  the  Governor,  lie  sought  the  support  of  tbe  old 
anti-Leisleriau  faction,  thus  alienating  the  majority  of  the  people ;  and 
finally  lost  the  support  of  all  parties  by  his  misconduct.  He  was  as 
zealous  in  religion  as  in  vice,  and  endeavored  to  enforce  the  worship 
of  the  Church  of  England  by  attacking  all  dissenting  sects,  and  espe- 
cially the  Presbyterians  whose  ehurcbcs,  parsonages,  and  glebes  he 
seized  and  gave  to  the  Established  Church.  He  Incurred  the  bitter 
enmity  in  this  way  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  roused  an  enduring 
hatred  of  the  English  Church,  and  established  a  controversy  and  a 
grievance  which  were  only  appeased  by  the  Revolution.  While  he 
thus  gained  general  hatred,  he  also  won  universal  contempt  by  his 
debaucheries  and  excesses,  by  his  debts,  and  by  his  habit  of  dress- 
ing as  a  woman.  He  was  plunged  in  one  long  quarrel  with  his  As- 
semblies, both  in  New  York  and  Now  Jersey,  plotted  with  Dudley, 
of  Massachusetts,  to  destroy  the  free  -  charter  governments  of  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Ishmd,  and  at  last  excited  such  loud  and 
strenuous  opposition  that  he  was  recalled,  but  could  not  return 
to  England  until  his  accession  to  the  Earldom  of  Clarendon  released 
him  from  prison,  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  for  debt. 

His  immediate  and  warmly  welcomed  successor.  Lord  Lovelace,  died 
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■oon  After  liis  flccewioD,  and  the  government  fell  into  the  han<Is  of  In- 
goldsbf,  as  Lieutenant-governor,  iLe  friend  of  Sioughter  and 
Fletcher,  and  the  tool  of  Combury.    He  made  a  wretched  Gov- 
ernor, and  was  soon  removed,  tlic  onlj  event  of  his  administration  be- 
ing the  first  issue  of  bills  of  credit  in  aid  of  an  invasion  of  Canada, 
which  failed  miserably  through  the  miscarriage  of  the  English  fleet. 
The  long,  protracted  war  between  France  and  England,  and  the  contin- 
ual attacks  from  the  north,  excited  in  the  colonists  an  eager  desire  to 
conqncr  Canada,  and  several  futile  attempts  were  made.    Peter  Schuy- 
ler took  Gve  Iroquois  chiefs  to  England  to  raise  an  interest  in  tbc  mat- 
tor,  and  by  the  greatest  efforts  the  combined  English  forces  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  Port  Royal  and  getting  possession  of  Nova 
Scotia.    Before  this,  however,  Robert  Hunter,  a  soldier  and  conrtier,  and 
the  friend  of  Swift  and  Addison,  came  ont  as  Governor.    He  surround- 
ed himself  with  the  aristocratic  party  of  the  Council,  which  thus  came 
again  to  power,  and  at  once  was  in  conflict  with  his  Assembly  on  the 
question  of  salaries  and  supplies ;  for  the  rcpresenlativcs,  with  Com- 
bnry  in  their  minds,  were  naturally  suspicions,  and  in  no  mood  to  turn 
over  the  public  funds  to  any  Governor.     They  all  managed,  however, 
to  unite  in  support  of  the  war  and  a  grand  expedition  against  Canada. 
New  York  Issued  ten  thousand  pounds  in  bills  of  credit ;  there  was  a 
congress  of  Governors,  and  the  colonics  raised  four  thousand 
men  to  march  under  the  command  of  Nicholson  against  Moot- 
real  ;  but  all  the  great  hopes  raised  by  these  preparations  came  to 
nothing.    The  British  fleet  and  forces,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Walker  and  General  Hill,  inisearried  stupidly  and  miserably  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  withdrew,  and  Nicholson  was  thereby  forced  to  retreat. 
This  disastrous  result  caused  great  depression  and  fear  at  New  York, 
which  found  expression  in  the  discovery  of  a  supposed  "  negro  plot," 
and  the  consequent  execution  of  nineteen  wretched  blacks. 
The  peace  of  Utrecht  relieved  the  colony  from  war,  but  it 
found  itself  encumbered  with  debt,  and  in  no  very  good  humor  with 
the  Governor,  who  persisted  in  lighting  for  salaries  and  revenue.     He 
also  erected  a  court  of  chancery,  with  himself  as  chancellor — ji  meas- 
ure which  produced  a  violent  and  lasting  opposition.    Hunter,  how- 
ever, was  sustained  in  England,  and  the  court  of  chancery  remained, 
and  became  a  standing  grievance ;  but  after  this  conflict  matters  set- 
tled down,  and  the  peaceful  Walpolc  era  began.    Hunter  got 
the  nppcrhand  in  the  Assembly,  and  ruled  wisely  and  judicious- 
ly; so  that  be  was  able,  when  be  left  the  province,  to  justly  congrat- 
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ulata  the  Assembly  on  iacrcnsed  prosperity,  and  upon  the  improved 
condition  of  public  aSairs. 
Ilia  successor  was  Williftm  Biimct,  the  son  of  the  bishop,  an  active, 
imperious,  energetic  mtiu,  witli  high  notions  of  his  office,  and  & 
detcrmiiiatioD  to  carry  oot  his  schemes  at  all  costs.     He  re- 
solved on  an  active  policy  against  France,  and  obtained  the  passage 
of  an  act  forbidding  a!l  trade  with  Canada;  thus  arousing  a  power- 
ful and  interested  opposition  on  account  of  the  interference  with  a 
profitable  trade,  which  went  on  despite  the  law.    This  resigtitnce  waa 
strengthened  by  a  fresh  opposition  to  the  nnpopular  court  of  chancery; 
and  Burnet,  hot-tempered  and  the  reverse  of  conciliatory,  plunged 
along  from  one  quarrel  to  another — from  courts  to  salaries  and  fees 
and  supplies — until,  despite  his  success  in  cementing  and  extending  the 
Indian  alliances,  and  establishing  a  trading  post  at  Oswego,  he 
found  himself  in  a  hopeless  minority  in  the  Assembly,  and  wM 
transferred  to  Massachusetts,  where  still  worse  contests  awaited  him. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  following  year  by  John  Montgomcrie.  who 
died  after  a  brief  and  nneventfnl  rule  of  three  years.     For  a 
few  months  Rip  Van  Dam,  the  president  of  the  Council,  was  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  and  then  Colonel  Cosby  came  out  from  England 
as  Governor.     Cosby  was  a  money-getter,  like  most  of  the 
royal  Governors ;  and,  as  he  had  been  appointed  nearly  a  year 
before  his  arrival,  he  demanded  that  Van  Dam,  who  had  held  sway  in 
the  interval,  should  divide  with  him  his  salary  and  perquisites.     Van 
Dam  naturally  declining,  there  was  a  great  equity  suit,  and  the  whole 
matter  drifted  into  politics,  Van  Dam  being  supported  on  general  prin- 
ciples hy  the  popular,  and  Cosby  by  the  aristocratic  party,  so  that  the 
sti'ugglo  soon  became  bitter  and  violent.    This  contest  formed  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  Cosby's  administration ;  and  although  he  was  unpop- 
ular, and  had  the  usual  wrangles  with  the  Assembly  about  money,  and 
interference  with  land  grants  and  titles,  nothing  else  happened  of  im- 
portance.    Out  of  this  controversy,  however,  between  Van  Dam  and 
the  Governor  grew  another  suit,  which  was  of  abiding  interest.    Peter 
Zeiiger  published  the  Nein  York  Weekly  Journal ;  and  as  he  used  it  in 
behalf  of  the  opposition,  his  paper  was  ordered  to  be  burned,  and  he 
was  thrown  into  prison  and  brought  to  trial  for  libel.     He  was  de- 
fended by  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania — horn  in  England,  and 
there  bred  to  the  bar — wlio  was  the  firet  lawyer  to  win  great  profes- 
sional fame  in  America,    In  Zenger's  case,  he  admitted  the  publishing 
and  printing,  but  took  the  ground  that  the  truth  was  a  justification, 
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and  that  the  words  vrerc  neither  false,  scandalous,  nor  seditions ;  and 
after  listening  to  his  masterly  speech,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty.  Uarailton  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in 
a  gold  box,  and  departed  amid  the  firing  of  salutes  in  his  hon- 
or. Soon  after  this  victory  of  the  popular  party  Cosby  died, 
and  the  contest  assumed  a  new  form.  Van  Dam  claimed  the  place 
of  actingJjovcrnor  as  the  oldest  member  of  the  Council ;  but  that 
body  held  that  he  liad  been  removed,  and  declared  George  Clarke  to 
be  the  oldest  member,  and  LieutenaQt-govcrnor.  Van  Dam  Lad  the 
popular  support ;  Clarte,  who  was  disliked  as  the  lineal  successor  of 
Cosbj's  policy,  had  that  of  the  Council  and  the  aristocracy.  Both  men 
assumed  to  hold  the  office  and  to  act ;  and  while  Clarke  seized  the  fort, 
the  populace  rallied  about  Van  Dam.  Feeling  began  to  run  very  high, 
and  it  looked  as  if  there  would  be  a  resort  to  arms ;  but  a,  royal  com- 
mission arrived  confirming  Clarke  in  his  office,  and  quiet  was  restored. 
Clarke,  although  a  native  of  England,  had  been  long  in  the  province, 
and  was  a  shrewd  and  successful  local  politician  ;  so  that  for  seven  years 
he  contrived  to  prevent  his  being  superseded  by  the  arrival  of  a  Gov- 
ernor, and  during  that  time,  despite  a  nevcr-dytni^  controversy  with  the 
Assembly,  he  managed  to  rule  peacefully  by  yielding  to  the  popular 
party  on  all  important  points,  and  confining  himself  to  remonstrances. 
lie  farther  mitigated  the  opposition  to  his  administration  by  offers  of 
office  to  the  popular  leaders,  thus  dividing  and  distracting  them.  The 
only  great  event  of  his  term  was  the  dark  misfortune  of  the  negro 
plot,  with  its  resulting  panic  nnd  judicial  slaughter.  This  mat- 
ter is  discussed  elsewhere;  but  it  may  be  said  here  that  the 
government  generally,  including  Dc  Lanccy,  tbo  chief-justice,  on  one 
side,  and  Clarke  on  the  other,  fell  in  readily  with  the  popular  terror, 
and  supported  the  steps  taken  for  the  punishment  of  tLo  supposed 
criminals. 
Two  years  after  this  event  a  new  Governor  was  appointed — Admi- 
ral Clinton,  the  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln — who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  De  Lanccy,  the  leader  of  the  popular  party, 
and  was  by  him  persuaded  to  confiim  the  concessions  of  Clarke,  from 
whom  the  Assembly  had  extorted  tlie  right  to  fix  the  Governor's  sal- 
ary annually,  a  claim  which  had  been  successfully  denied  by  Hunter, 
•ad  atreniiously  resisted  by  his  successors,  until  Clarke  had  given  way. 
Not  content  with  their  triumph  on  this  point,  Dc  Lancey  induced  the 
Governor  to  assent  to  an  appropriation  bill,  which  nanied  the  officers 
to  irhom  ularies  were  to  be  paid,  thus  practically  putting  the  control 
20 
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of  appointmeiiU  in  the  hands  of  the  Aiwembly.  At  Inst  Clinton  waa 
awakened  to  the  effects  of  his  acts,  and  the  rest  of  his  term  of  of- 
fice was  one  prolonged  struggle  to  regain  lost  grouD<],  and  re-estahlish 
his  enfeebled  prerogatives.  He  quarrelled  with  Dc  I/iticey,  and  se- 
lected Ciulwalliidur  Coldcn  as  his  chief  adviser,  which  merely  added 
the  hostility  of  tlie  Council  to  that  of  the  Asscinhly.  He  complained 
bitterly  to  the  ministers;  bat  even  there  he  fonnd  no  sympathy,  and 
was  obliged  to  convey  to  Do  Lnncey,  after  much  delay,  the  commis- 
eion  of  Lieutenant-governor.  The  struggle  began  just  as  war  with 
FrHnce  was  declared,  and  the  Assembly  proved  thoroughly  intracta- 
ble, and  would  not  make  provision  for  defence.  They  finally  gave 
three  thousand  pounds  for  the  Louiiihnrg  expedition,  but  raited 
no  men,  and  bad  no  farther  share  in  the  matter.  A  new  As- 
sembly proved  no  mora  compliant,  and  although  they  voted  more 
money  for  the  Loutshurg  expedition,  would  do  nothing  for  the  Gov- 
ernor. That  winter  the  Indiana  were  on  tlie  frontier  and  destroyed 
Saratoga;  and  the  next  year  preparations  were  made  for  a  grand 
expedition  against  them,  which  failed  throngh  inaction  and  delay, 
while  the  Assembly  persisted  in  their  refusal  to  pay  the  troops,  botb 
branches  uniting  against  the  Governor.  William  Johnson,  a  friend  of 
the  Governor  and  the  famous  agent  among  the  Indians,  failed  to  take 
Crown  Point ;  the  troops  mutinied  and  began  to  disperse,  and  this 
miserable  condition  was  only  relieved  by  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  which,  however,  gave  full  opportunity  for  political 
warfare,  T!ie  fight  was  made  on  the  well-worn  subject  of  permanent 
supply  for  the  government,  and  public  feeling  was  still  further  in- 
flamed by  attempts  at  impressment  and  by  the  overbearing  conduct  of 
British  officers,  A  dead-lock  ensued  wliich  lasted  nearly  two  years, 
when  the  Governor  gave  way,  and  signed  the  obnoxious  bills  making 
annual  appropriations ;  and  after  this  decisive  defeat,  matters  went  on 
more  smoothly  until  the  close  of  liis  term.  He  was  saccceded 
by  Sir  Danvers  Osborn,  who  committed  suicide  a  few  days  af- 
ter his  arrival,  and  Clinton  was  thus  forced  to  turn  the  government 
over  to  bis  enemy,  De  Lancey,  and  return  to  England  with  such  com- 
fort as  he  could  derive  from  the  Innlsomo  fortune  which  he  had 
amassed  during  his  administration  bndcr  Do  Lancey  political  har- 
mony was  restored.  The  Assen  blv  amu  od  tl  emselves  by  bringing 
heavy  charges  against  Clinton,  wlo  i  tl  ej  accu  ed  of  every  sort  of 
pecuniary  misdeed  ;  but  tlicy  did  n  t  ga  n  a  I  caring  from  the  Board 
of  Trade.     Meanwhile  the  slowU  gathering  war  with  France  began. 
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and  De  Lanccy  had  tlie  honor  of  presiding  at  tlie  Albany  Congress, 
where  be  opposed  Franklin's  scheme  of  union,  which  provided 
for  a  general  government,  with  certain  specified  powers,  chief- 
ly relating  to  war,  Indisna,  and  lands,  and  was  to  be  composed  of  a 
President  and  Connci!  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives elected  by  the  colonial  Assemblies.  The  scheme  was  re- 
jected both  in  England  and  America,  by  ministry  and  people,  and  Dc 
Lnncey's  opposition  had  plenty  of  support. 

In  the  following  year  the  war  became  general  and  active,  and  in  the 
great  conflict  which  followed  New  York  was  not  only  the  scene 
of  many  important  battles,  but  played  herself  an  important 
part.  At  the  outset  Braddoek  was  to  march  against  Fort  Du  Qucsne, 
Shirley,  with  American  troops,  against  the  French  at  Niagara,  and  the 
northern  forces  were  to  attack  Crown  Point  The  story  of  Brsd- 
dock'a  expedition  and  his  crushing  defeat  belongs  to  the  history  of 
Vi^nia,  whose  soldiers  shared  in  the  losses  and  did  most  of  the  fight- 
ing, and  does  not  need  repetition  here.  To  the  northward  the  Eng- 
lish fared  better,  and  Nova  Scotia  was  rednced  by  Winslow.  Shirley 
gathered  troops  at  Oswego,  but  advanced  no  farther,  stopped,  appar- 
ently, by  rumors  of  superior  forces,  and  by  the  depression  and  dismay 
cansed  by  Braddock's  defeat.  The  other  northern  expedition  was  put 
under  the  command  of  Johnson,  the  Indian  agent.  He  left  troops  at 
the  Hudson,  where  defences  were  thrown  up,  which  afterward  took  the 
Dame  of  Fort  Edward,  and  then  moved  northward  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  George,  where  he  proceeded  to  intrench  himself  and 
make  a  base  for  his  movement  against  Crown  Point,  and  where  ho 
beard  that  Baron  Dioskau,with  an  army  of  French  and  Indians,  was 
rapidly  pushing  southward.  Dieskan's  first  plan  was  to  attack  Fort 
Edward ;  but  he  was  deterred  by  the  Indian  dread  of  cannon,  and 
turned  i^inst  Johnson.  He  surprised  and  routed  a  heavy  detach- 
ment sent  out  by  Johnson,  and  the  English  retreated  in  haste  to  Fort 
Geoi^.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  gave  the  English  time  to  recover 
themselves ;  so  that  when  Pieskau  advanced  the  cannon  opened  tire, 
and  the  provincials,  gradually  gathering  their  senses  disordered  by  the 
light  of  regular  troops,  began  to  pick  off  the  French  soldiers.  The 
battle  ooon  raged  furiously.  Johnson  was  wounded, but  his  place  was 
well  filled  by  Lyman,  of  Conneeticnt,  Repeated  chaises  were  made 
by  the  French ;  but  all  were  repulsed.  Dieskau  was  mortally  wound- 
ed. The  provincials  rushed  over  the  works,  and  with  clubbed  muskets 
beat  dovn  the  French  regulars,  while  the  Indians  and  Canadians  fled 
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ia  disorder.  The  remnant  of  tbc  French  army,  surprised  on  their  re- 
treat by  tho  garrison  of  Fort  Edward,  was  broken,  and  suffered  heav- 
ily, and  lost  their  bai^iige  and  aiumunilion.  Johnson,  howerer,  d!d 
not  follow  up  his  victory,  but  remained  at  Fort  George  and  strengtb- 
cned  bii4  defcneca.  He  was  miido  a  baronet,  and  received  fire  thou- 
sand pounds  for  hia  serviceR,  while  the  brave  Lyman,  whom  be  slight(;d 
ill  his  despatches,  got  nothing.  This  success  did  something  to  reliwe 
the  gloom  of  Braddocfe's  overtlirow. 

The  same  nuluran  a  new  Governor,  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Hardy. 
came  out  to  New  York;  but  as  be  enfferod  bimself  to  be  guided  by 
Dc  Lflticey,  matters  went  on  as  before.  The  winter  was  passed  in 
futile  scheming,  and  Shirley  was  removed  to  make  room  for 
Lord  Loudon,  who  Finmmoned  the  colonial  Governors,  made 
great  plans,  scolded  tho  colonics,  and  did  nothing.  The  English  go»- 
emment,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  seemed  to  he  in  its  dotage.  AVilh 
the  French  it  was  very  different.  In  Montcalm  they  had  an  able,  en- 
ert>olic  leader,  and  a  bold  and  enterprising  general.  They  were  lieat- 
cn  back  by  Bradstrcet,  in  northern  New  York,  in  several  smalt  sSairs; 
but  while  Loudon  lingered  at  Albany,  Montcalm  came  down  with  all 
bis  forces  and  captured  Oswego.  London  thereupon  gave  up  his  Oa- 
nndinn  expeditions,  went  into  winter-quarters,  and  devoted  himself  to 
strengthening  Fort  William  Henry,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  George,  and 
Fort  Edward.  Soon  after  Hardy  departed  to  take  command 
of  a  fleet,  after  urging  upon  the  Assembly  the  necessity  of 
prosecuting  the  war,  and  left  the  government  onee  more  with  De 
Lancey.  In  the  following  spring  Loudon  again  summoned  the  Gov- 
ernors, rated  the  colonies,  and  laid  great  schemes.  The  colonies  again 
responded,  men  were  furnished,  and  then  scattered  in  dctaelied  bodies 
on  tho  frontier,  while  Loudon,  with  the  other  British  officers,  gave  tlicir 
attention  to  an  attack  on  Louisburg;  and  as  they  were  making  up 
their  minds  that  this  attempt  would  he  hopeless,  Montcalm  came  down 
Lake  Cliamplain  and  Lake  Geon^c  with  all  his  forces,  and  captured 
Fort  William  Henry  and  two  thousand  men.  Many  of  Ihc  prisoners 
were  butchered  by  the  Indiana ;  and  during  the  siege  Webb,  at  Fort 
Edward,  with  four  thousand  soldiers,  was  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  the 
provincials,  and  refused  to  move  to  the  relief  of  Fort  William  Hen- 
ry. This  utter  and  disgraceful  defeat  converted  the  campaign  into 
one  of  weak  defence ;  and  Loudon  took  occasion  to  quarrel  still  fur- 
ther with  the  colonics,  and  almost  produced  riots  by  bis  methods  of 
distributing  and  quartering  soldiers. 
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This  reign  of  palsied  incompetence  had,  however,  now  reached  an 
end.  Pitt  had  control,  London  waa  removed,  the  spirit  of  the 
"Great  Commoner"  waa  felt  everywhere,  and  men  and  money 
were  readily  furnished  for  another  campaign,  and  in  larger  measure 
than  ever  before.  In  June,  BoHcawen  with  his  fleet,  and  Amherst  and 
Wolfe  with  the  land-forces,  took  Louiaburg,  and  large  bodies  of  troops 
were  gathered  to  attack  the  French  at  every  point.  The  principal  ex- 
pedition was  directed  against  Ticonderoga,  consisted  of  ten  thonsand 
provincials  and  seven  thonsand  regulars,  fully  equipped,  and  was  com- 
manded by  General  Abcrcrombie  and  Lord  Howe.  This  large  army 
advanced  full  of  confidence;  but  in  the  first  skirmish  the  advance- 
guard  was  surprised,  and  Lord  Howe  killed.  A  desperate  attack  was 
then  made  upon  the  French  defences,  and  was  kept  up  until  two  thou- 
sand men  had  fallen,  when  a  retreat  waa  ordered,  which  turned  into  a 
precipitate  flight.  The  dispirited  and  beaten  army  was  rallied  at  Fort 
William  Henry ;  but  nothing  was  done  to  retrieve  the  disaster  which 
had  befallen  them,  except  by  Colonel  Bradstrcct,  who  induced  Aber- 
crombic  to  let  him  have  three  thousand  men  and  some  cannon.  With 
this  force  he  reduced  Fort  Frontenac,  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  fortified 
Oswego,  restoring  safety  to  the  northern  frontier  of  New  York,  and 
holding  the  Indians  in  check.  Forbes,  meanwhile,  had  cnjitured  Fort 
Da  Qiicsne,  and  thus,  despite  the  terrible  disaster  to  Abcrcrombie, 
the  balance  in  the  campaign  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  English. 
This  was  strongly  felt  in  America,  and,  incited  by  Pitt,  Now  York 
and  the  other  northern  colonies  made  greater  efforts  than  ever  for 
the  coming  campaign,  which  waa  destined  to  be  one  of  great  and 
unalloyed  triumphs.  Expeditions  were  planned  for  every  assailable 
point,  and,  fortunately,  all  succeeded.  Wolfe  captured  Que- 
bec, and,  by  one  of  the  great  battles  of  history,  decided  the 
fato  of  the  empire  of  France  in  the  New  World,  Stanwix  succeeded 
on  the  Ohio.  Prideaux,  who  bad  been  sent  against  Fort  Niagara,  was 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  rohorn  early  in  the  siege;  and  the  com- 
mand then  devolved  upon  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  repulsed  a  re- 
lieving force  and  captured  the  fort,  thus  destroying  the  French  pow- 
er in  the  west  The  hard-fought  path  to  Canada  by  Lake  Champlain 
bad  been  confided  to  Amherst,  wjto  started  in  July,  and  the  French 
fell  back  before  his  cautious  advance  from  Ticonderoga  to  Crown 
Point,  and  from  Crown  Point  to  Isle-aux-Noix,  where  tbcy  prepared 
to  make  a  stand.  There  the  English  were  compelled  to  build  a  fleet, 
time  was  consumed,  and  Amherst  waa  obliged  to  go  into  winter-quar- 
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ter»,  wbcre  he  occupietl  ]iim»;lf  in  making  cverj  ArraRgcacnt  f 
next  year. 

New  York,  flatly  exposed,  and  deeply  intercslcd  in  the  Teeulti 
continued  to  make  every  cfiorl  in  bcr  power  for  the  eapport 
of  the  war;  but  in  July  she  bad  the  misfortune  to  lose  her 
Licuteuant-goveriior,  James  Delancey,  who  liad  ruled  wisely  and  ncll, 
and  shonn  that  it  was  possible  for  a  Governor  and  AsscinLily  to  act 
unitedly  in  support  of  the  war,  and  miae  largo  sums  of  money  by 
taxation.  lie  was  succeeded  by  Cadwalladcr  Colden,  nn  old  friend  of 
Clinton,  unpopular,  and  nlliod  to  the  Episcopalian  and  Biitish  party, 
so  that  the  hostility  between  Governor  and  Assembly  whicli  had  slept 
so  long  was  at  once  awakened  in  full  vigor.  Meantime  the  war  went 
on  ;  the  arrangeinenta  of  Amherst  were  complete ;  and  while  Kavi- 
lund  moved  up  the  lino  of  Lake  Cbamplain,  thu  main  body,  under  the 
comninndcr-in-ehief,  luado  their  way  to  the  north  up  Lake  Ontario 
and  do«n  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  French  fvil  bock  everywhere',  sur- 
rendering their  poata;  and  the  armies  from  Quebec  and  Albany  met 
at  last  before  Montreal.  There  was  no  escape ;  Vaudreuil  capitulated, 
Canada  was  conipicrcd,  and  the  Frencli  empire  in  America  effaced. 
One  legacy  of  tlie  conquest  was  the  general  rising  of  the  Indian  tribes 
under  I'ontiac;  but  they  were  checked  at  Detroit  and  Niagara  by  the 
soldiers  of  Amherst,  and  beaten  by  Bouquet  in  Pennsylvania.  Uos- 
tililics  still  went  on  until  1704  along  the  frontiers,  although  the  col- 
onics did  not  sufFer  severely. 

Colden  was  superseded  by  Gcner.'il  Monckton,  who  wont  away  to 
capture  Martinique,  and  soon  after  resigned  New  York  entirc- 
\ja't'.  'J'l  ^"^  *'"'*  ^^  intei'fcred  but  little,  on  the  whole,  with  the  Lieu- 
tenant-governor. The  Assemhlj'  continued  to  meet  the  rcqni- 
sitions  of  England,  but  they  also  began  to  wrangle  with  Colden,  and 
were  much  occupied  with  the  contest  in  regard  to  the  teiritory  of  Ver- 
mont. Peace  was  hailed  with  delight;  but  the  fair  prospects  which 
seemed  to  open  with  the  removal  of  the  dreaded  enemy  on  the  north 
were  soon  overclouded  by  the  development  of  the  ministerial  policy 
of  taxing  America,  The  first  step  was  the  enforcement  of  the  Navi- 
gation Act,  and  bore  very  hardly  on  New  York,  which  was  latwdy  en- 
gaged in  illicit  trade,  long  connived  at  by  England,  with  the  French 
and  Spanish  possessions;  and  thus  the  way  w.is  prepared  for  the  uni- 
versal burst  of  indignation  which  greeted  the  news  of  the  Stamp  Act. 
I'iirtics  had  always  been  bitter  in  New  York,  and  the  old  lines  were 
rapidly  drawn  on  the  new  question.     New  Y'ork  responded  readily 
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to  the  invitntion  of  Massachusetts  for  a  Congress;  and  in  New  York 
that  Congress  was  held,  comprising  tweDty-eight  delegates 
from  nine  colonies,  presided  over  by  Timothy  Riigglcs,  and 
led  by  James  Otis,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Gadsden,  of  South  Carolina. 
Thus  in  New  Tork  the  resolutions  were  passed  denying  the  right  of 
taxation  witbont  representation,  and  demanding  a  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act;  and  there,  by  that  Congress,  the  anion  of  tbc  English  colonies 
in  Amciica  was  founded. 
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Chapter  XVII. 

NEW  YORK    IK    noc. 

The  Amcricnn  colonics  wero  not  only  governed  and  controlled  by 
the  English  nwo,  but  in  every  case,  ciceept  New  York  and  Delaware, 
that  race  laid  the  foundations  of  the  future  State.  New  Yott  was 
established,  built  up,  and  ruled  for  fifty  years  by  people  of  a  different 
nationality,  althougli  of  a  liiiidred  origin  ;  and  this  circimn stance  had 
a  marked  effect  not  only  upon  the  history  of  the  colony,  bat  upon 
the  social  and  political  system  which  was  gradually  developed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  population  of  New  York 
amounted  to  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand,  of  whom 
twenty  thousand  wore  negroes.'  The  larger  portion  of  the  whites 
were  still  descendants  of  the  original  possessors  of  the  province,  al- 
though the  Dutch  immigration  had  almost  entirely  ceased  after  the 
English  conquest.  The  invaders  from  New  England  and  the  mother 
country,  besides  holding  their  original  settlements  on  Long  Island, 
spread  themselves  over  the  colony,  and,  with  «  continually  ati'ength- 
ening  minority,  were  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  ruling  and  dominant  race. 
There  was  also  a  lai^e  and  most  excellent  element  of  French  Hugue- 
nots, gathered  chiefly  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  which,  as  early  even 
as  the  year  1C52,  had  become  so  niimerous  that  the  Consistory  was 

'  Populiition,Smjtli,p.394,17'I8,  200,000;  Briasol,  p.  128, 1778, 148,000;  1786, 
219,000:  Buraaby,  1759,100,000;  16,000  to  20,000  cnpablc  of  bearing  arma:  Doc 
relating  to  Cul.  History  of  Kow  York,  iv.,  1698, 18,000  whiles,  2000  blacks;  1713, 
27,000;  vi..  Census  by  Clinton,  174(1,  61,000  whi  Its,  10,000  blaclis  ;  Doe.  II  is  lory, 
i,.  Table  for  years  from  1T03  to  1771,Trlien  population  given  as  148,000  whiles 

and  10,000  blacks  ;  for  Board  of  Trade,  1765,  fiG,000  whites;  blacks,  1 1 ,000 sec 

Bancroft,  iv.,  127  and  ff. ;  New  York  Hist.  Soc,  Coll.,  iv.,  274,  Smith's  History, 
17G2,  lOO.OfiO.  Tiierc  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  a  fiuperslition  which 
interfered  "ith  obtaining  a  census,  because  it  was  believed  to  bring  sicliBCsa;  see 
Docrelating  to  Col.  History,  iv,,  1712. 
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obliged  to  make  special  religions  provision  for  them.  Persecution 
brought  also  to  the  settlements  of  the  Hudson  the  thrifty  and  Indus' 
trious  Palatines,  and  in  the  city  were  found  a  small  number  of  Jews. 
But  the  foreign  immigration,  as  a  whole,  was  not  important;  the  bulb 
of  it  drifted  away  into  Pennsylvania,  and  left  New  York  to  the  Dntch 
and  English.'  The  settlements  of  the  people  thus  united  began  with 
the  little  towns  on  the  western  end  of  Long  Island,  and  with  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  New  Amsterdam  of  early  days,  and  the  villages  of 
the  neighborhood.  Thence  they  followed  the  Hudson,  with  its  pic- 
tures<]uc  beauty  of  mountain,  cliff,  and  meadow,  until  Albany  was 
reached,  where  they  turned  to  the  west,  and  were  pushed  out  into 
tho  wilderness,  along  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  into  tfao 
domains  of  the  famous  Six  Nations.  This  brief  and  irregular  line  of 
towns,  villages,  and  farms  skii'ting  the  edge  of  the  forests  was  all  that 
then  gave  promise  of  the  great  State  of  the  future.  Indeed  at  that 
period  tlie  province  was  poorly  inhabited,  in  proportion  to  its  oppor- 
tunities and  capacities,  labor  was  dear  and  development  slow.* 

The  two  great  interests  here,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  were  agriculture 
and  trade;  but  in  New  York  the  latter  was  the  ruling  and  control- 
ling interest,  even  if  it  did  not  actually  engage  the  larger  number  of 
the  people.  The  great  staples  were  farm  products,  especially  wheat, 
to  which  attention  was  ehiclly  given;  and  the  fur  trade  was  also  in 
New  York  of  first  importance.  Albany  was  one  of  the  centres  of 
this  traffic;  and  a  usual  way  for  a  young  man  to  begin  life  was  to 
venture  to  the  west  to  deal  in  furs — an  occupation  which,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  French  competitors,  was  one  of  no  sliglit  danger,  but 
which  was  at  the  same  lime  extremely  profitable.  The  successful  ad- 
venturer, returning  with  his  furs,  would  make  up  a  cargo  at  Albany 
of  skins  and  timber,  float  down  the  river  to  New  York,  and  dispose 
of  bis  investment  at  a  great  advance.  The  return  cargo  was  light, 
consisting  chiefly  of  rum,  which  was  not  only  used  for  barter,  but  to 
make  the  Indians  dnink  when  tlicy  met,  and  thus  facilitate  cheating. 

Tho  statistics  of  trade  in  New  York  arc  so  wild  that  it  is  out  of 
tho  question  to  attempt  an  exact  estimate.  The  imports  and  exports 
were  probably  worth  nearly  a  million  pounds,  and  employed,  including 

■Americka  L*d7,Hre.Gnin(.i.,42,£00;  ii.,S31;  Smj'(h,[i.,378;  KBlro,i.,24fi; 
Virginia  Hist  ItG|;.,ii.,10S,168H,B]Td'8  Letters;  Hist. Soc. Cull., iv.,ST4;  Ruttcn- 
ber'e  History  of  Ncvburg;  Kced's  Anicnia;  IIn<:.  Amer.  History,  i..  Of);  lliiguenot 
Finil]'  in  Virginia,  p.  !97 ;  lIondeviLIc,  History  uf  Flushing ;  Wood's  Lung  Islaud. 

■  Hist  Soc.  CcdI.,  iv..  Smith's  History,  p.  274  and  B. 
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coasters  nod  Bmnll  rirer  craft,  sbout  fire  hundred  vessels.  Tbe  I}au!i 
spirit  of  enterprise  in  foreign  trade  was  conspicuous  in  Nevf  York,  and 
till!  products  of  the  province  were  carried  to  the  West  Indies,  to  Liv 
bon,  Englitnd,  and  Madeira;  wbllc  even  the  little  sloops  from  Albany 
made  long  voyages.  It  was  one  of  these — of  eighty  tons  harden — that 
in  tbe  year  178S  made  tbe  voyage  to  China  snccoasfully.  There  was 
also  a  great  deal  of  smnggling ;  smuggled  tea  was  largely  used,  and  an 
extensive  illicit  trade  was  kept  up  with  the  Freneh  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies.  There  were  scarcely  any  man itfac lures.  Tbe  thrifty 
Dutch  appear  to  have  made  sufficient  progress  to  have  alarmed  thctr 
English  conquerors;  bnt  the  advance  whs  lost  in  tbe  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  although  there  was  a  considerable  domestic  manufacture  of 
coarse  materials  for  home  use,  almost  everything  else  was  imported. 
Feeble  attempts  at  encouragement  were  made  by  the  Assembly,  but 
they  resulted  in  little.  The  iron  industry  was  almost  wholly  neglcctr 
ed  ;  there  was  sgnie  manufacture  of  glass,  and  ft'lt  bats  were  made,  but 
neither  so  well  nor  so  cheaply  as  in  England ;  and,  in  fact,  the  im- 
ports so  predominated  over  the  exports  that  it  was  often  difficult  to 
find  a  return  cargo.  The  trade  of  New  York,  however,  equalled,  if  it 
did  not  exceed,  tbat  of  either  Boston  or  Philadelphia,  and  the  town 
was  already  a  distributing  point  for  tbe  other  colonies.  Tradesmen 
and  mechanics,  especially  among  tbe  Germans  and  Dutch,  were  more 
common  than  elsewhere ;  and  we  bear  of  itinerant  weavers  nbo  went 
from  bouse  to  bonse  to  finish  work.  But  industries,  except  the  fre- 
quent grist  and  saw  mills,  built  in  the  picturesque  Dutch  fashion,  with 
wide-spread  sails,  could  not  attain  any  vigorous  growth  where  land 
was  so  plenty  nnd  so  cheap.  Servants,  imported  especially  to  work 
at  trades,  betook  themselves  to  farms  as  soon  as  they  obtained  tbeir 
liberty ;  and  the  great  fertility  of  tbe  soil  made  the  farmers  careless 
in  their  methods.  Agriculture  w.is  low,  as  in  the  other  colonics ;  yet 
the  province,  as  a  whole,  was  flourishing  and  prosperous,  and  tbe  active 
trade  and  energetic  merchants  brought  much  wealth  to  the  countrv.' 

'  For  tmilo  and  industry,  eeo  Uiigiienot  Faniilj  in  Tii^inia,  p.  207 ;  American 
La(ly,i.,77,7fl,B7;  Siii)-tli,ii.,S9J;  BrisBot,p.l2B;  Kalm,i„353  snd  ff. ;  ii.,S40, 
207;  Buniiibv,  p.  IW;  renniylvanin  Hist.  Cull.,  i.,  Hare's  Journer;  Denton's  Ac- 
count of  Kow  York  ;  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  W..  Smith,  p.  274  ;  HunseLl's  AnnalB  of  Albuiy, 
i.,iv.;  Doc.  ri'Iuthig  to  Cul.  Hist,  of  New  York,  ir.,  1708;  v.,  278;  vi.,  Cosby  and 
Moore  lo  Lords  of  Tni<li',ainton's  CcnaiM,  17-14  ;  Doc.  History,  i.,  1720  and  1723; 
iv.,  1737;  Acta  of  Aascmbiy.  1712,  17t)l);  Itoi-bcfoucauld,  ii.,  233,  23B;  Historic 
Tales  of  the  Ulden  Time,  Watson,  11)85. 
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After  many  vicissitades,  bcginniog  nith  the  cominercial  dcBpotisin 
of  the  Dutch  .and  the  arbitrary  rule  of  James  IL,  the  govcniineiit  of 
New  York  had  finally  settled  down  to  the  coididod  fonn  of  the  royal 
provinces ;  bat  in  New  York,  owing  to  the  creots  of  the  past,  the  gov- 
ernment was  more  corrupt,  the  administration  more  inefficient  and  ar- 
bitrary, and  the  power  of  the  popular  representatives  feebler  than  any- 
where else.  The  Governor  was  appointed  by  the  Crown,  had  a  salary 
of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  perquisites  amounting  to  as 
ranch  more,  which  made  liira  the  best-paid  Crown  officer  on  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  his  political  power  was,  moreover,  very  great.  The  Coun-  j 
cil  of  twelve  members  was  appointed  l>y  him  at  pleasure,  sat  as  an  ' 
Upper  House,  and  liad  a  negative  on  legislation.  The  Assembly,  con- 
vened by  the  Governor,  consisted  of  twenty-seven  members  elected  by 
the  freeholders  of  tlic  counties,  with  three  from  the  Rensselaer,  Liv- 
ingston, and  Courtland  Manors  respectively.  Before  Clarke's  time  the 
duration  of  the  Assembly  was  indeliiiite ;  but  it  was  then  fixed  at  tlireo 
years,  and,  later,  at  seven,  on  the  English  mode|.  The  Assembly  was 
ill-managed, and  greatly  under  the  influence  of  tlicGovernor,  who  gave 
patents  for  lands  to  hLs  supporters  at  low  quit-rents;  thns  keeping 
down  small  holders,  and  creating,  to  his  own  advant^c,  a  class  who 
fomented  the  dissensions  between  the  English  and  Dutch,  The  whole 
government,  says  William  Smith,  the  historian  and  judge,  who  bad  had 
a  full  experience  in  the  matter,  was  nothing  more  than  that  of  a  small 
corporation.' 

New  York  was  by  no  means  in  so  good  a  condition  financially  as 
the  other  colonics;  having  not  only  the  usual  depreciated  currency, 
and  a  debt  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  incurred  chiefly  in  the 
French  war,  but  suffering  also  from  burdensome  taiiation  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  other  provinces.  Taxes  were  raised  by  duties  on  ne- 
groes and  oUier  imported  articles,  and  by  direct  levies  on  real  and  per- 
sonal estatV'p^d  as  their  amount  was  considerable,  this  clumsy  meth- 
od was  unjust  and  oppressive.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  was  due 
not  only  to  an  ill-mansged,  expensive,  and  sometimes  eornipt  govcm- 
racnt,  bnt  to  the  exposed  situation  of  the  colony,  which  made  the  fron- 
tiers the  scene  of  battle  in  every  war,  and  necessitated  constant  expen- 
ditures for  defence.  In  the  early  days  each  man  contributed  to  stock- 
ade the  towns ;  outlying  houses  were  built  to  resist  attacks,  the  town 
gates  were  shut  at  night,  and  every  citizen  took  part  in  watch  dutv 

I  Bumabj,  p.  Ill;  Hist.  Coll.,  iv., Smith's  Historj,  p.  274  and  S. 
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and  ratlitary  service ;  for  tlie  Dutcli  West  India  Company  had  alwa^B 
kept  troops  at  New  York,  and  llio  English  foilowcd  their  example. 
At  tlic  time  of  the  French  war  severe  and  elaborate  militia  laws  wore 
passed,  requiring  the  enlistment  of  every  able-bodied  man  between  six- 
teen and  sixty,  and  exacting  a  penalty,  in  case  of  failure  to  obey,  of 
forty  shillings  for  every  three  months.  At  the  close  of  the  French 
war  the  militia  was  compnted  to  amount  to  over  fifteen  thousand 
men,  and  there  were  twenty -six  hundred  regular  provineial  troops; 
but  although  all  this  was  coatly  enough,  the  army  never  rose  to  the 
dii^ity  of  a  profession.' 

The  bench  nnd  bar  both  suScred  from  the  character  of  the  goi-pm- 
mcnt  and  the  power  of  tiie  governors,  although  they  were  beginning 
to  iiiiprove  at  the  tima  of  the  Revolution.  The  arrangement  Wiis  that 
familiar  in  the  other  colonies.  The  lowest  conrts  were  those  of  the 
jnsLicea  competent  to  try  cases  nndcr  live  ponods,  and  appointed  by 
tlie  (iovcrnor.  who  gave  these  places  to  polilicnl  f;ivoritC3,  generally 
men  of  no  character,  and  some  of  whom  could  not  even  read  or  write. 
Above  these  were  the  courts  of  sessions  and  common  pleas,  composed 
of  three  judges,  who  sat  twice  a  year,  and  were  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor during  his  pleasure.  The  supreme  court  of  the  province  con- 
sisted of  a  cliief-jnsticc  and  two  associate  justices,  who  sat  four  times 
a  year,  nnd  were  appointed  by  the  Governor,  but  hold  during  good 
behavior.  They  had  jurisdiction  as  king's  bench  and  common  pleas, 
and  claimed  that  of  equity  and  the  exchequer;  but  these  last  were  dis- 
continued on  account  of  the  general  opposition.  There  was  a  vice- 
admiralty  court,  with  one  judge,  also  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Over 
three  lumdred  pounds,  an  appeal  lay  from  the  supreme  court  to  the 
Governor  and  Council,  and  equity  was  with  the  Governor  as  chancellor, 
but  this  court  was  so  mncli  disliked  that  its  business  was  very  small. 
Probate  carried  on  by  delegates  was  one  of  the  Governor's  many  per- 
quisites, and  its  administration  in  this  way  was  exceedingly  unpopn- 
lar.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  condition  of  both 
bench  and  bar  was  very  had.  The  cliief-justico  was  a  good  soldier,  but 
no  jurist ;  and  the  lawj"ers  so  called  were  often  of  scandalous  char- 
acter. "One  of  them,"  says  a  contemporary,  "was  a  da ncing-m aster ; 
another,  a  glover  by  trade;  a  third, which  is  Mr.  Jamison,  was  con- 

'  Tuinlion  nnd  MiliCa,  Munseirs  Annals  of  Albany,  i. ;  Watson,  Historic  T«]os 
of  (lie  OlJen  Times;  Acts  of  Assembly,  17S5,  1750,1761;  Bumabj,  pp,  108,  109, 
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dcmncd  in  Scotland  for  burning  the  Bible  and  blasphemy  ;"  and  near- 
ly all  were  violent  dctnagogtics.  Matters  improved  Bomenhat  as  time 
neDt  on ;  but  at  the  period^f  the  Revolution,  althou|;h  three  years  at 
college  or  seven  years  in  an  office  were  required,  the  Governor  licensed 
everj-body,  and  there  were  many  practitioners,  therefore,  who  poa- 
sessed  neither  character  nor  learning.  The  profcasiun,  of  course,  in  an 
active  business  eommanity  was  both  popular  and  profitable,  and  the 
fees  were  high,  so  that  it  attracted  the  best  as  well  as  the  worst  ele- 
ments. The  trouble  lay  in  the  non-enforcement  of  the  law,  and  in 
the  bad  government  which  admitted  unfit  men  as  freely  as  trained  law- 
yers of  good  standing.' 

Until  after  the  French  war  the  profession  of  medicine  was  worse 
than  that  of  lav,  and  practised  almost  exclusively  by  a  much  lower 
class.  The  only  attempt  to  regulate  it  was  a  clause  in  the  Duke's 
Laws  of  the  year  1665,  to  prevent  violence  on  the  part  of  doctors  to- 
ward patients.  Quacks  abounded ;  there  was  no  protection  from  mal- 
practice, and  any  one  that  saw  fit  set  up  as  a  physician,  surgeon,  or 
apothecary,  to  prey  on  the  ills  of  his  fellows,  which,  thanks  to  the  gen- 
eral good  health,  were  neither  many  nor  frequent  In  the  year  1753, 
there  were  in  the  town  of  New  York  alone  forty  of  these  unlicensed 
practitioners.  Just  before  that  time  the  first  gleam  of  improvement 
was  perceptible  in  an  attempt  to  give  instruction  from  dissection, 
tlien  came  the  demand  for  army  surgeons;  and  in  the  year  1760 
the  Assembly  passed  an  act  to  prevent  bad  physicians,  and  ordered 
that  no  one  should  practise  without  a  ecrtilicate  from  three  members 
of  the  Council  and  the  supremo  court  This  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Seven  years  later  a  medical  school  was  founded  in  connec- 
tion with  the  college,  and  two  years  after  that  a  medical  society  was 
established,  and  the  profession  began  to  assume  a  snitnUe  position, 
and  attract  men  of  ability  and  character.' 

The  third  and  last  of  the  learned  professions,  that  of  divinity,  stood 
tnnch  higher  than  either  law  or  medicine.  The  province  was  estab- 
lished by  members  of  the  Dutch- Lutheran  and  Dutch-Reformed  Church- 
es, and  by  English  Independents  and  Presbyterians ;  and  these  remained 
always  the  leadini;,  although  not  the  ruling,  sects.    Both  the  Dutch  and 

I  For  full  accounts  of  bench  and  bar,  sco  Hist.  Coll.,  It.,  Smith's  History,  p.  ST4 
and  IT.;  Doc. relating  to  Col  Uisl.,  iv.,  vi.,  1767 ;  compare  also  Brisaot, p.  130;  and 
Zenger's  trial  for  EamLllon's  speech,  and  stato  of  law  and  lanjers. 

'  BriBSOt,p.  ISOi  Hist,  Coll.,  St.,  Smith's  Hislorj,  p,  274  and  S.;  Acts  of  Aasem- 
blj',1790;  Wickes,  Eialory  of  Medicine  in  Kew  Jersey,  pp.  87,  62. 
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Engiliah  dissenting  clergy  were  men  of  guod  cIinrnrteT,  mid  for  a  lottg 
period  were  Ihe  only  lefirned  class  in  tlie  colony.  In  tbt-  Long  UUnd 
tonns  the  same  system  nod  tiic  same  forms  prevailed  aa  in  Noiv  Eng- 
liind.  Down  to  the  eighteenth  century  tlio  people  were  summoned  to 
cliurch  by  beat  of  drum,  nnd  eonstid>k's  searched  the  Titlnge,  and  espe- 
cially tho  taverns,  for  profunura  of  the  Sabbath  and  truants  from  di- 
vine service,  and  punished  tliom  witii  Unea  and  tho  tnsh.  Amusements 
were  discountenanced,  and  Puritan  strictness  reigued.  Tho  same  the- 
ory prevailed  in  the  Dutch  congrrgntions,  bnt  was  much  less  rigidly 
carried  out.  The  clergy,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  zealous  and  np- 
rigbt  men;  and  the  pastor  was  always  the  chief  personage  in  the  lit- 
tle Dutch  villnj^es,  Tliey  were  generally  jolly  companions  and  free 
livers,  and  not  infrequently  Toagh  in  their  dealings ;  but  they  preach- 
ed good  morals  to  tb«r  congregations  with  perfect  directness,  and  not 
a  little  personality.  One  parishioner,  aevercly  reprimanded  in  the  ser- 
mon, ventured  to  expostulate  in  church,  and  the  pastor  rtplicd,  "  You, 
Philip,  if  you  can  preach  gospel  better  than  I,  come  op  here  and  try." 
Church  manners,  indeed,  among  the  Dutch,  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
of  the  best.  In  the  little  church  in  Albany,  with  its  pyramidal  belfry, 
the  men  sat  with  their  high-crowned  liats  and  muffs  on,  out  of  respect 
to  the  climate.  Tlic  deacons  went  about  during  the  sermon  with  a 
little  black  bag  and  bell  to  take  up  contributions,  but  were  obliged  to 
resort  to  plates,  for  the  shrewd  traders  of  the  congregation,  when  their 
gift  could  not  be  seen,  eontcnted  themselves  with  dropping  anything 
that  had  a  chinking  soond  into  the  bag.  The  tendency  to  strict  ob- 
servances in  the  Reformed  churches  is  indicated  by  a  proclamation 
forbidding  sports  on  Sh rove-Tuesday ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  Dutch 
were  too  stolid  and  good-natured  to  indulge  in  any  groat  severity  in 
this  respect. 

The  general  policy  under  the  Dutcii  nile  wa.s  one  of  toleration,  to 
which  the  luckless  Quakers  formed  the  only  exception.  The  Quak- 
ers who  arrived  in  New  York  in  the  year  1667,  and  preached  in  the 
streets,  were  at  once  arrested,  and  driven  from  the  colony ;  and  when 
at  a  later  time  they  reappeared  in  Long  Island,  the  Dutch  impris- 
oned and  maltreated  them,  closed  their  conventicles,  chained  them  to 
wheelbarrows,  punished  those  persons  married  in  the  Quaker  fasiiion 
for  ndultcry,  and  had  them  beaten  with  tarred  ropes  until  they  faint- 
ed, while  the  English  whipped  them  through  the  streets  for  sedi- 
tion. This  persecution  was  as  ineftcctive  as  it  was  exceptional.  There 
were,  writes  Colonel  Byrd,  of  Vii^inia,  as  many  sects  in  Now  York  as 
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ID  Amsterdam,  and  all  tolerated.  When  tlio  English  Bupremacy  was 
assured,  all  tbis  was  cliangcd.  Id  tbo  year  1692  an  act  was  passed 
to  maintain  Protestant  ministers  in  each  town  and  county,  and  ves- 
tries and  church- wardens  were  established  to  lay  rates,  and  call  cler- 
gymen to  officiate.  Thns  the  English  Church  hegan  its  career,  and, 
ill-advised  as  ita  policy  was  in  most  of  the  colonies,  it  was  peculiarly 
foolish  and  unwise  Id  New  York.  They  continued  the  persecution 
of  the  Quakers  with  fine,  imprisonment,  and  harsh  treatment  in  the 
courts,  and  extended  this  intolcmncc  to  the  dissenters  of  other  sects. 
This  policy  reached  its  height  under  Cornbury,  who  forced  the  Es- 
tablished Church  upon  English  and  Dutch  alike,  taxed  all  for  its 
support,  seized  on  the  churches,  glebes,  and  parsonages  of  the  other 
sects,  enforced  the  Test  Act,  and  carried  matters  everywhere  with  a 
high  hand.  Mukemie,  the  famous  Virginian  minister,  was  arrested 
for  preachtDg  and  thrown  iDto  prisuD,  but  was  acquitted  by  the 
jnry.  A  reaction  ensued,  and  favor  was  shown  to  the  dissenters  by 
Hunter  and  others,  all  hough  Cornbury's  policy  remained  substantial- 
ly the  policy  of  the  province.  Persecution,  it  is  true,  was  abandon- 
ed; but  taxes  were  laid  for  the  English  Church,  to  which  all  fa- 
vors of  government  were  given,  and  to  which  charters,  refused  to 
other  sects,  were  freely  granted.  Tliis  harsh  and  narrow  policy 
could  have  but  one  result.  The  English  Church,  supported  by  gov- 
ernment favor,  attracted  a  certain  number  of  worshippers,  and  was 
wealthy  and  influential;  but  yet  before  the  Revolution  it  comprised 
only  about  a  fifteenth  of  the  population,  and  every  sort  of  dissent, 
besides  the  predominant  Dutch  Hcformcd  and  English  Presbyterian 
Churches,  grew  and  flourished.  "  Frccth inking,"  wrote  Samuel  John- 
son, the  New  England  convert,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — 
" freethinking  spreads  as  fast  as  the  Cliurch,"  The  clever  young 
men  of  the  day  set  up  a  journal,  called  the  Independent  Rejleclor, 
supported  by  William  Smith,  educated  at  that  "nursery  of  sedition, 
Yale  College,"  William  Livingston,  John  Morin  Scott,  and  others,  who 
vigorously  opposed  tlio  Establishment.  As  late  as  the  year  1773  pe- 
titions came  up  from  the  Long  Island  towns  against  taxation  for  the 
Church ;  and  "  No  Bishops  "  was  a  favorite  and  constant  election  cry. 
The  Church  was  indeed  a  principal  grievance  against  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  did  more  in  New  York  than  anything  else  to  cool  the  loyalty 
and  alienate  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants.  Politics  diminished  the 
affection  of  the  people  for  the  Church,  while  their  respect  was  low- 
ered by  the  "  laudable  "  lotteries  for  church  building,  and  by  the  free- 
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living  of  divines,  like  Dr.  Cooper,  wlio  left  five  pounds' worth  oth 

in  liis  library,  and  one  bandred  and  fifty  puimdfl'  wortli  of  wiuc  iu  his 

cellar." 

There  was  one  sect  wliicli  met  wiih  no  mercy  at  the  hands  of 
either  churchmnn  or  diueutor.  The  power  of  Franco — close  on  the 
borders  of  New  York,  with  its  wide-spreading  not-work  of  Jesuit  influ- 
ence and  political  intrigue,  always  ready,  and  at  »hort  intervals  letting 
hordes  of  savages  loose  upon  the  aetttements — combined  with  the  nsl- 
nral  Protestant  prejudices  to  raise  a  spirit  of  dread  and  fierce  hatred 
toward  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  year  It 00  an  act  was  passed 
against  Jesuits  and  Popish  pncsts,  "because  they  labored  to  destroy 
and  seduce  the  Indians;"  and  all  sach  pncsts  were,  after  a.  certain  time, 
if  thoy  escaped  death,  to  be  imprisoned  for  life.  The  spirit  which 
produced  this  law — a  wholly  natural  one  under  the  circumstances — 
never  seems  to  have  died  out,  and  became  the  germ  of  one  of  the 
most  terrible  ini'iilcnts  which  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  American 
colonics.  In  the  year  1741  public  feeling  was  aroused  against  SpaiQi 
and  consequently  against  Rome.  In  every  slave  -  holding  province 
there  is  a  normal  suspicion  and  dread  of  the  servile  class;  for  the 
sense  of  awful  wrong  inflicted  can  never  be  separated  from  the  lurk- 
ing fear  that  retribution  is  at  hand.  These  feelings  were  now  com- 
bined; and  several  fires,  which  strongly  suggested  premeditation,  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  so-called  negro  plot.  Into  its  details  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter.  A  wretched  and  ignorant  woman,  employed  in 
a  public-house  of  the  lowest  kind  where  negroes  resorted,  actuated 
probably  by  revenge,  denounced  her  landloi'd,  bis  wife  and  maid,  and 
one  Ury,  a  Roman  Catholic,  besides  some  slaves,  as  concerned  in  a 
plot  to  burn  the  city.  In  the  excited  .state  of  t!ie  public  feeling,  much 
less  than  this  would  have  created  a  panic ;  as  it  was,  the  whole  town 

'  For  chiirch  aaJ  cler^jy  in  Xcw  York,  sec  nugucnot  Family  in  Virginia,  p.  29" ; 
AmcricHn  Lady,  i.,  42,  •294 ;  ii.,  23 ;  Anderson's  Ui^t.  of  Cul.  Church,  ii.,  439 ;  Kalm, 
i.,2S0;  Bumaby.p.  107;  Vii'ginia  Ilist.  Rc|;.,Byrd'B  Lcltensp.  lOS;  Foolc,  Skclcb- 
es of  Virginia,!., 63;  HisUCoil., iT.,Sinilh'a  Uistory, p. 274 ;  iii.,KS.,  1774 ;  U&n- 
(leville, History  of  Flushing;  Life  and  Travels  of  Samuel  Bownas;  Onderdonk'e 
Hempstead  ;  Ruttcnber's  Newburg;  Biker's  Kentovn;  Hunsell's  Anaals  of  Alba- 
nv,  i.,  iii. ;  Sliles,  History  of  Brooklyn ;  Doc.  relating  to  Ool.  Hist.,  iiL,  iv.,  vi. ;  His- 
toric Tales  of  Olden  Unic;  Dor.  Ilielory,  iv. ;  Acta  of  Assembly,  1692,  IS96, 1T14, 
1T61 ;  Wood's  Long  Island;  Thompson's  Long  Island;  Fiirman's  Antiquities  ot 
Long  Island  ;  Long  Island  Hist.  Co11,,i.,Labadist8'  Journal;  Tyler's  American  Lit- 
erature; Uassacbusetls  Uist.  ColL,  i.,  2,  ICO;  Jones's  HisL  of  N'ef  York  iu  the 
Revolution. 
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went  mad.  On  the  most  inanSicicnt  evidence — cliicfly  that  of  igno- 
nmt  wretcbes  half  dead  with  fear — a  perfect  slangtiter  ensued.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-four  negroes  and  twenty  wliitcs  were  arrested  and 
committed  to  jail.  Four  whites  were  hnnged,  seventy  negroes  trans- 
ported, eighteen  hung,  and  thirteen  burnt  at  the  stake.  Tliirty-five 
lives  in  all  were  sacrificed,  and  a  large  proportion  Buffered  the  most 
crae)  form  of  death.  The  dominant  motive  was  the  dread  of  the  Pa- 
pists and  Spaniards ;  for  even  at  the  most  excited  moment  no  one 
supposed  that  the  miserable  blacks  were  aught  but  tools.  Oglethorpe 
wrote  from  Georgia  that  Spanish  priests  were  to  be  introduced  into 
families  as  physicians  and  dancing-masters,  who  would  burn  every  town 
in  America ;  and  at  a  later  time  Governor  Clarke  wrote  tliat  )io  was 
convinced  it  was  Popery,  and  it  was  gencmlly  believed  that  Spain  was 
preparing  to  send  troops  to  support  the  conspiracy.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olics, at  no  time  more  than  a  handful  of  the  population,  were  general- 
ly arrested,  and  Catholic  priests  were  in  danger  of  their  lives.  Tlieso 
wild  stories  were  firmly  believed,  and  only  too  thoroughly  acted  on. 
The  negro  plot  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  popular  madness  as  the 
Salem  witchcraft  and  the  Popish  plot  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Such 
outbursts  seem  to  have  all  the  qualities  of  an  epidemic  disease,  liko 
cholera  or  yellow-fever,  except  that  they  are  moral  and  mental,  instead 
of  physical.  The  Salem  witchcraft  has  been  used  for  generations  to 
brand  with  the  slain  of  bloody  deeds  the  people  of  New  England. 
It  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  it  appealed  to  a 
strong  and  generally  accepted  superstition;  it  was  concerned  with  sn- 
pematural  agencies,  was  recognized  by  law,  and  the  best  evidence  at- 
tainable under  tbe  circumstances  was  introduced.  The  New  York 
negro  plot  happened  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centnr}-.  It  was 
concerned  with  a  crime  perfectly  within  the  range  of  ordinary  tests 
and  common  evidence.  The  accused  were  little  more  than  savages, 
u  incapable  of  combination  as  children.  In  Massachu^tts  ninciecu 
persons  were  hanged,  and  one,  refusing  to  plead,  pressed  to  death.  In 
New  York,  half  a  century  later,  twenty-two  persons  were  hanged,  and 
thirteen  burnt  at  the  stake.  This  comparison  is  worthless  if  it  shows 
merely  that  the  people  of  New  York  wero  no  better  than  those  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. What  it  does  prove  is  that  all  communities  are  liable  to 
mental  disease,  which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  becomes  a  wild 
panic  and  convulsion,  and  leads  to  indiscriminate  bloodshed.  Such 
events  are  among  tbe  miseries  incident  to  humanity  luidcr  certain 
conditions,  and  as  such  should  be  recorded  by  history ;  but  there  is 
21 
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nothing  more  Aliallow  or  coii1eni]itilile  tlian  to  nse  them  u  1 
proach  and  tu  ufBx  a  stigma.     Tliey  are  nut  crimes;  they  are  mi&- 
forlnnes.  and  in  this  way  alone  can  tlieir  lessons  be  learned.' 

The  iinhiippy  race  thai  chiefly  siifT«red  in  tiiia  outbreak  was  not  in 
New  York  an  importJint  element  of  the  population,  altbongh  negroes 
vrere  more  riiiinoruus  than  would  nntunilly  be  supposed  when  the  cli- 
matc  and  productions  of  the  province  are  considered.  Under  the 
Dutch,  and  especially  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
large  cargoes  of  slaves,  despite  tbe  risks  from  pirates,  wcro  brought 
into  the  province.  The  negroes  thus  became  very  numerous,  and  wcr* 
so  riotous  that  Cornbiiry  issued  a  procluiuatiou  ordering  every  one  t» 
fire  upon  them  if  tiloy  did  not  ol>ey.  A  few  yeaT«  later  there  was  ■ 
savage  outbreak,  with  fire  and  riot,  in  which  several  whites  were  killed, 
and  of  twenty-seven  negroes  eeiscd  and  condemned,  twenty-one  were 
executed.  Some  were  burned,  some  hanged ;  one  was  broken  on  thft 
whoel,  and  one  hung  alive  in  chains.  Tlie  lingering  reeollection  of  this 
riot  was  a  principal  element  in  tlie  causes  which  led  to  the  negro  plot 
of  1T4I,  which  [tad  no  real  existence,  and  produced  so  much  worm  re- 
sults. The  numbers  and  disposition  of  the  negroes  caused  objections 
to  t1icm  as  servants,  efforts  to  replace  tliem  nith  whites,  and  attempts 
to  check  their  importation.  The  result  was  that  at  the  period  of  the 
Revolution  they  did  not  comprise  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  popula- 
tion. They  were  employed  almost  esclusivcly  as  domestic  servants, 
and  only  very  rarely  as  field  hands;  and  almost  every  family  of  any 
consc<]uencc  had  some  of  them  in  their  household.  The  laws  in  re- 
gaid  to  them  were  on  the  Vii^inia  model,  bnt  much  less  severe.  They 
could  be  punished  by  their  masters  at  a  discretion  not  extending  to  life 
or  limb;  and  the  same  limitation  was  placed  on  the  power  of  tbe  jus- 
tices before  whom  they  were  brought  for  striking  a  white  person. 
They  could  not  be  witnesses  enecpt  against  each  other  in  certain 
specified  cases,  were  usually  Iianded  over  to  a  common  whipper  for 
punishment,  and  for  ordinary  criminal  oSences  they  were  whipped 
where  a  white  person  was  fined.  For  felonies  they  were  condemned 
to  death  in  such  form  as  the  enormity  of  the  crime  warranted ;  and, 
instead  of  being  hung  in  all  cases,  were  not  infrequently  burned  at 
the  stake.    The  severest  laws  were  with  reference  to  acts  which  might 


'  Ilorfm.imion'a  Xcf^o  Plot;  llisloric  Tales  of  the  Olden  Time, Watson ;  Acts  of 
Asscinl)!)*,  1700;  Valentine's  History  of  Xew  York,  Negro  Plot;  SlOQe,  Life  of 
Johnson,  ditto ;  Doc.  relating  to  Col.  History  of  New  York,  ditto,  ri.,  1741. 
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lead  to  a  general  rising;  and  liere  the  dread  of  the  coiiimiinity  found 
full  expieflaioD.  If  more  than  three  slaves  met  together  tiiey  were 
to  receive  forty  tRsheB ;  and  any  elavc  out  after  nightfall  was  liable  to 
be  declared  it  rogue  and  runaway,  and  treated  accordingly.  Flight  to 
Canada,  while  in  possession  of  the  French,  was  expiated  by  death ; 
and  heavy  penalties  were  laid  on  all  who  harbored  or  received  them. 
They  were  in  every-day  practice  well  and  kindly  treated,  and  prop- 
erly clothed  and  fed.  They  formed  part  of  the  family,  and  it  was 
CQstomary  to  give,  with  some  ceremony,  to  each  child  of  the  mas- 
ter a  negro  child  of  the  same  age  as  a  servant  Their  rcligioua 
and  secular  education  was  but  little  attended  to,  although  even  here 
there  was  a  marked  difference  from  the  southern  colonics.  The  As- 
sembly passed  an  act  to  encourage  their  baptism,  which,  however,  ef- 
fected no  change  in  their  status ;  and  efforts  were  made  by  charitable 
societies  in  England  to  provide  schools  for  the  blacks,  where  they 
might  learn  to  read  and  sew.  The  physical  prejudice  was  much 
stronger,  both  as  to  negroes  and  Indians,  than  in  the  south,  and  there 
was  very  little  mixture  of  race;  but,  on  the ■  whole,  slavery  in  New 
Yorlc  was  as  mild  as  it  could  well  be  made.  There  was  very  little 
hard  usage,  and  bad  slaves,  instead  of  being  punished  on  the  spot, 
were  usually  sold  at  the  coffee-houses  for  the  West  Indian  market 
There  were  also  in  New  York,  as  in  the  other  colonies,  indented  ser- 
vants ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  important,  eicept 
from  their  bad  character  as  convicts  whose  importation  was  encour- 
aged by  both  Dutch  and  English  rulers,  and  strenuously  resisted  by 
the  colonists.* 

From  the  negroes,  the  free  blacks,  peculiarly  numerous  here  on 
acconnt  of  those  formerly  belonging  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany, from  transported  convicts,  and  from  the  dregs  of  a  trading  and 
seafaring  community,  the  criminal  classes  in  New  York  were  recruit- 
ed. But  crime  was  rare,  and  robbery,  murder,  and  suicide — the  in- 
dex of  misery — were  alike  nncommon.     Life  and  limb  and  property 

I  Slavea  nod  eervsnte,  Amcricna  Lady,  L,  61,  G8,  1 71,  204,  304  ;  Xalm,  ii.,  267 ; 
Hitt. Coll., iv..  Smith, p. 274  and  If.;  Ibid., iil, N. S., Extracts  from  KcwiiFHipers ; 
RUter's  Hislorj  of  Newtown ;  Munacirs  Annala  of  Albany,  i.,  1091 ;  iv,,1702;  i,, 
1783, 1737 ;  Sliles,  Hietoiy  of  Brooklyn,  i. ;  De  Voe'g  Markets  of  New  Yorlt ;  Doc. 
nlitiog  to  Col.  History,  iv.,  v. ;  Hist.  Tales  of  Olden  Time,  Watson ;  Acts  of  Assem- 
bly, 1702,1 70S,  1706,  ITOa,  1T14, 1763;  Furman's  Antiquities  ot  Long  Island ;  Val- 
tutine's  History  of  New  York ;  Thompson's  History  of  Long  Island;  Rochefoucauld, 
I.,  876 ;  iL,  388, 449 ;  Hist.  ColL  of  Long  Island,  i.,  Labadists'  Journal 
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e  anfe  throagliout  the  [irovincc,  wliuru  cvcrj:  one  hiid  too  g 
opportunity  for  honest  sticcess  to  iimke  crime  eillwr  Wuipliiig  or 
profitable.  In  early  times  the  colony  snffered  from  pirates,  and  to  a 
much  greater  degree  thHn  clgcwhcro  on  necount  of  the  chHraclerUtic 
corrnption  of  the  governmenL  Pirates  harbored  iu  the  little  Loog 
Island  ports,  and  bought  immunity  from  Governor  Fletcher,  at  whose 
honso  the  Jaeobite  Club  met,  by  gifts  of  ships  and  presents  to  his 
wife  and  daughter,  l^rotections  were  openly  sold  in  New  York,  and 
the  gain  was  so  great  from  this  nefarious  traffic  that  Lord  BcUomont, 
in  suppressing  it,  encountered  a  general  resistance  and  niueh  unpopu- 
larity ;  and  hia  success  against  the  pirates,  it  was  generally  said,  cost 
the  province  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  abolition  of 
piracy  was  succeeded  by  much  smuggling  and  illicit  trade ;  and  the 
opposition  in  New  York  to  the  English  navigation  laws  was  exception- 
ally bitter.  Crime  in  general  waa  dealt  with  in  the  nsual  rough  and 
ready  fashion.  There  were  many  capital  crimes  expiated  at  the  stake 
and  the  gallows,  and  the  lash  and  the  pillory  were  tbo  favorite  penal- 
tics  for  lesser  offences ;  -  while  in  the  Long  Island  towns  tbo  odd  New 
England  customs  prevailed.  Criminals  ware  there  obliged  to  stand  in 
the  markct-pliicc,  or  sit  in  the  stocks  on  court  day,  with  placards  on 
their  breasts,  or  bridles  in  their  mouths  and  rods  under  their  arms — 
a  spectacle  and  warning  to  the  crowd.  A  specific  ease  brings  up  be- 
fore us,  belter  than  any  general  statement,  a  picture  of  the  time  when 
the  stocks,  the  pillory,  and  the  whipping-post  were  in  vogue,  and  when 
criminals  were  not  looked  upon  as  an  oppressed  class.  In  the  year 
]i56  two  women,  for  grand  larceny,  were  carted  down  Broadway  and 
Maiden  Lane  to  the  whipping-post,  where  they  each  received  thirty- 
nine  lashes.  They  were  then  sent  to  jail  for  a  week,  and,  after  their 
liberation,  banished  from  the  city.  Crowds  flocked  to  see  such  sights, 
and  the  attendance  was  especially  numerous  at  an  execution,  as  at 
Poughkecpsie,  before  the  Revolution,  where  a  white  man  and  a  negro 
were  both  burned  at  the  stake  for  incendiarism.' 

There  was  probably  even  loss  pauperism  than    crime,  and   such 

'  Crime,  Hist.  Coll.,  ir..  Smilh,  p.  274  and  ft. ;  IlilJ..  iii.,  K.  S„  Elstracts  from 
Kr^iTspapers  ;  Mandevlllc!,  lliot.  of  Flusliing;  Furman's  Brooklyn;  Huniell,  Annals, 
IT., noi;  X.,  17S7;  Stiles, Hist. of  Brooklvn, ii. ;  De  Voc's  Markets  of  Kew  York; 
Moulton's  Sew  York  170  yesrs  ago ;  Doc.  rdnlins  to  Col.  Ilist.,  iv.,  16SS,  Bellomont 
to  Lords  ot  Trnde;  Hist.  Tales  of  Oldpn  Time,  Watson  ;  Acts  of  Assembly,  1708  ; 
Smitli's  Iliel.  of  Dutchess  Counir ;  Dullon's  Westchester,  i.,  436,  Ballad  of  Capluin 
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as  existed  wni  dealt  nlth,  so  far  as  any  one  concerned  themselves 
about  it  at  all,  in  tlie  New  England  fasLion,  An  act  of  Assembly, 
ID  the  year  1691,  ordered  tbe  towns  to  make  provision  for  the  poor, 
and  obliged  all  persons  witbout  visible  means  of  support  to  give  sure- 
ty that  they  wonid  not  Rome  on  the  parisb.  In  tbe  towns  paupers 
were  sold  at  auction  for  terms  of  years,  and  tlieir  children  were  sold 
as  apprentices.  A  characteristic  example  of  the  methods  in  vogue 
occurs  in  the  records  of  Brooklyn,  where  it  is  ordered  that  "  Mad 
James"  be  kept  by  Kings  County  generally,  and  that  Ibo  deacons 
settle  the  proportions  of  the  towns  for  tbe  expense.*  The  colonists, 
it  must  be  remembered,  were  in  these  matters  qnite  as  advanced  as 
tbe  rest  of  tbe  world,  and  they  had  an  important  advantage  over  Eu- 
rope, in  the  fact  that  neither  crime  nor  pauperism  were  troublesome 
or  pressing  questions. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  when  tbe  state  of  populnr  education  in 
the  colonies  generally  is  considered,  that  there  should  have  been  com- 
paratively little  crime  or  pauperism  in  any  of  them.  In  this  matter 
of  education  New  York  was  probably  as  well  pi-ovided  as  any  of  the 
middle  provinces,  and  much  better  than  those  of  the  south ;  and  yet 
education  was  neither  widely  diffused  nor  of  good  quality.  Under  the 
Dntch,  schools  of  fair  character,  sufficiently  good  to  attract  pupils  from 
Vi^inia  and  the  soutii,  were  established  at  a  very  early  period,  and  sup- 
ported in  large  measure  by  government  The  instruction  was  simple, 
and  the  school -master  in  New  Amsterdam  was  clerk,  chorister,  and 
visitor  of  the  sick;  in  the  little  villages,  sexton  and  chorister;  and  al- 
ways a  personage  of  local  importance.  Under  the  English  education 
seems  to  have  fallen  off.  The  Assembly  did  nothing  except  to  pass 
an  act  for  the  establishment  of  grammar-schools  in  the  town  of  New 
Tork ;  and  at  a  much  later  date  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  diverse 
lotteries  to  the  nse  and  benefit  of  the  college.  The  best  schools — car- 
ried on  generally  for  nine  months  in  the  year  by  itinerant  masters, 
who  were  boarded  among  the  inhabitants  and  paid  by  fees — were  to 
be  found  in  the  Loni;  Island  towns,  where  they  liad  been  founded  and 
maintained  by  the  English  settlers,  and  in  New  York  and  its  imme- 
diate Dcighborhood.  There,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tnry,  King's  College  was  established  thjpugh  the  exertions  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  and  in  connection  with  the  Episcopal  interest.  Tbe  college 
gave  a  good  course  of  instruction  in  the  higher  branches,  and  tuition, 

■  StilM,  Hijtof  Brouklp,!.;  Acts  of  Assembly,  IS91 ;  Eager'sHist  of  Orange. 
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f<xi  ainoiiTited  to  only  twciity-fivu  HliiUinga  a  quarter ;  but  it  did  not 
grow  rapidly;  and  at  llio  cotmoencenicnt  held  id  TrioUy  C'hurcb  ia 
1773,  and  attended  by  a  fashioiiablo  aiidii'Dce,  only  fivo  stiidenU  re- 
ceived degrees.  •  One  great  obBtacle  in  tho  wHy  of  tlio  college  wru  its 
cstublishmcnt  on  a  narrow  Episcopal  basis,  which  aroused  tbe  hoelility 
of  the  dissenters,  who  opposed  the  charter,  and  subseqiieutly  attacked 
tlio  college  and  its  administration.  A  similar  difficulty,  indeed,  ntlend' 
cd  the  KchooK  The  Dutch  stnbbomly  opposed  an  English  cducatiun, 
although  at  tiio  cost  of  ignorance ;  and  as  late  even  as  1  TS.'i  the  Datch 
Refonned  Church  imported  a  master  from  Hollund,  who,  bowevcr,  fail- 
ed, and  was  obliged  to  iidd  English  branches.  Education  on  the  whole, 
and  throughout  tho  province,  was  bad  and  insufficient,  and  there  was 
a  lamentable  amount  of  ignorancfi  among  the  poor  and  in  the  interior. 
The  sons  of  rich  men,  after  sucb  an  education  as  the  province  xSord- 
cd,  nnd  which  out  of  the  city  of  New  York  consisted  of  field  sports 
rather  than  books,  were  usually  sent  either  to  the  New  Enj^'hind  col- 
lei^'es,  ti)  I'l'liieoton,  or  to  an  English  univerRlly;  while  the  daughlera 
of  the  houscliold  remained  at  home,  read  little,  and  studied  less.' 

In  another  point  closely  connected  with  education  tbe  conflict  of 
races  peculiar  to  New  York  was  strongly  manifested.  The  English 
speech  made  its  way  slowly  but  surely  from  the  time  of  the  sclznre 
of  New  Netherlands,  The  trading  habits  of  the  Dutch  drew  men  of 
all  nations  to  the  colonj-,  so  tliat  even  in  the  seventeenth  century  sii- 
tcon  languages  were  said  to  be  spoken  in  the  province;  but  one  and 
all  gave  way  before  the  English.  The  Dutch  adhered  closely  to  their 
mother  tongue,  and  in  tbe  inland  towns  and  villages  clung  to  their 
preachers  and  school -masters;  hut  before  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth centurj'  the  change  had  begun,  and  tbe  young  people  not  only 
spoke  English,  but  went  to  the  English  churches,  and  wished  to  be 
considered  Englishmen.  Tiie  result  of  this  mixture  of  speech  among 
the  people  generally  was  great  corruption  of  language  everywhere. 

I  Amcricnn  IjiJv,  i.,<2,  81;  Buraaljy.  p.  lOG;  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iv.,  Smith,  27i 
nml  It,;  Ibid.,  iii.,  N.  W,,  Kslrncls  from  SfnspaiHTa ;  Slonc'a  Lite  of  Sir  William 
Jriluisoii;  Onderdimli's  lleinpstcaJ  [  Ibiil.,  Jamnira ;  Buttenber's  Hiatory  of  Kcw- 
Uurgh;  RikpL's  Hilary  ot  Kenloi^ ;  Furnian's  Hisiorj  of  Hrookljn;  Bamsnt's 
Lift'  o(  ^.  Vnn  RcnsKcUcr ;  Stiles,  i.,  lfi&6,  mid  iii, ;  Watson.  Ilistonc  Talcs  pf  tlie 
Olden  Time;  Doe,  relating  to  Col.  History,  vi.,176a;  Doc.  History;  Acts  of  As- 
srniblT,  1702. 1756 ;  Furman's  Anliqiiilies  of  Lon^  Island ;  Long  Island  Hist.  Soe. 
Ci.U.,  i.pJoumnlof  Ubiuliats  ;  Holtoii's  llii^tor.v  of  Westchester;  Trier's. 
Literature ;  Massacbusetts  Hi^t.  Soc.  Cull,, !.,  S,  150. 
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English  prevailed;  bat  in  some  counties  there  were  so  many  Dutch 
that  it  was  difficalt  to  find  jurors  who  understood  the  language  of  tlic 
government.  The  foreign  tongues,  however,  were  doomed,  and  the 
corrupt  English  of  the  years  preceding  the  RcTolution  nos  a  sure  sign 
of  their  ultimate  disappearance.' 

The  great  mass  of  the  people,  as  has  already  been  said,  were  either 
farmers  or  traders,  and  most  of  these  were  of  the  middle  class  of 
small  landholders  and  shopkeepers.  But,  besides  the  social  distinc- 
tions caused  by  wealth,  there  existed  in  New  York  an  upper  class, 
stronger  and  better  defined  than  in  any  northern  province.  Slavery 
gave,  of  course,  as  in  all  the  colonies,  an  aristocratic  cast  to  the  whole 
social  and  political  system  ;  but  there  nas  also  an  aristocracy  quit« 
different  from  anything  in  Pcnnsylviinia  or  New  England,  and  closely 
allied  to  the  ruling  class  in  Virginia.  Thej'  did  not  have  the  great 
element  of  support  afforded  by  a  pure  slave  system,  but  they  had  the 
eqaatly  important  foundation  of  great  landed  estates,  and  were  invest- 
ed with  prerogatives  of  practical  value  unknown  to  the  south.  This 
claaa  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  followers  of  the  system,  or  of 
the  actual  descendants  of  the  great  Dutch  proprietors,  who  hud  re- 
ceived when  the  colony  wan  founded  land  grants  of  almost  unlimit- 
ed extent  from  the  West  India  Company ;  and  they  formed  »  very 
striking  and  important  element  in  the  community,  both  socially  and 
politically.  The  most  famous  of  these  great  cstat«3  was  that  of  the 
Van  Rensselacrs,  comprising  all  the  territory  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Albany,  peopled  by  farmers,  and  containing  the  thriving  village  of 
Bensselaerswyck.  This  manor,  and  those  of  the  Gortlands  and  Liv- 
ingstons, were  each  entitled  to  a  representative  in  the  Assembly.  Be- 
sidea  these  thus  endowed  with  political  privileges,  there  was  the  hard- 
ly less  celebrated  and  extensive  Philipse  manor;  and  many  leading 
families,  principally  of  Dnteh  qrigin— such  as  the  Schuylers  and  Ciiy- 
lers — owned  or  rented  great  tracts  of  land  which  they  leased  out  to 
small  farmers.  The  proprietor  of  a  manor  was  invested  with  many 
feudal  privileges,  and  held  a  position  more  akin  to  that  of  the  Old- 
World  nobility  than  any  one  else  in  the  American  colonics. 

The  Philipse  manor-house  at  Yonkers  was  a  large  stone  building, 
with  a  high-pitched  roof  surmounted  by  a  balustrade,  and  an  inte- 
rior .at  once  luxurious  and  spacious.    The  walls  were  wainscoted,  the 
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ceiling*  decorated  witli  Hrnbcsqiicfi,  the  cliimney-piceca  of  earred  mw- 
blc,  and  tlic  grijut  open  lircplnciix  piinellcd  witli  Dutch  tiles;  vtliile 
oiit-dijora  and  nenr  the  houftc  was  a  handsome  formal  garden,  iTith 
walks  ed}^d  wilh  box,  wIierL-  the  ladies  of  tlie  family  diverted  tliera- 
selves  by  gardening.  On  tlils  estate  there  were  two  rent-days — one 
at  Philipsbui^h  and  one  at  Sleepy  llollon — and  on  these  occasions 
the  tenants,  nfler  paying  their  rent  in  money  and  kind,  gathered  si 
the  nianor-honse  and  were  fenKlcd  by  the  landlord,  who  maintsincd 
thirty  white  and  twenty  colored  servants  in  Iiis  household.  In  the 
neighboring  village  the  lui'd  of  the  manor  held,  on co  a  year,  court' 
leot  and  eourt-baron,  and  meted  out  jiistioc,  sometimes  in  early  days, 
extending  even  to  capital  punishment.  The  other  manors  with  their 
privileges,  and  in  a  more  general  way  all  the  great  landed  estates,  rc- 
senihled  more  or  loss  closely  that  of  the  Pbilipscs.  All  had  larf^, 
well-built  houses  of  brick  or  rtone,  and  were  handsomely  decorated 
and  fitted  up  within-doors.  They  all  had,  too,  their  rttiiiiies  of  serv- 
ants, great  barns,  abundance  of  horses  and  cattle,  large,  old-fashioned) 
gardens,  and  great  orchards  sweeping  away  from  the  house ;  and  !n 
all  reigned  hospitality  and  good  cheer.  Stained  glass,  bearing  their 
arms,  adorned  the  little  church  in  Albiiny,  and  everywhere  the  sense 
of  a  strong  and  acknowledged  aristocracy  was  felt.  But  the  New  York 
manors  and  estates  had  their  bad  as  well  as  their  good  side.  Lord 
Bcllomont,  as  early  as  the  year  1 698,  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  that 
the  province  was  not  popular,  because  people  would  not  come  as  bare 
tenants  of  the  largo  proprietoi's,  when  they  could  have  land  in  fee-sim- 
ple in  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania  for  the  asking;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  great  estates  and  land  to  he  held,  even  for  as  long 
a  time  as  "  while  water  ran  and  grass  grew,"  but  still  on  the  payment 
of  rent,  did  not  attract  settlers.  The  relations,  too,  between  landlord 
and  tenants  became  more  and  more  unpleasant  There  was  wrong  on 
both  sides,  and  complaints  of  violence  and  extortion.  Just  before  the 
Revolution  riots  broke  out  on  some  of  the  manors ;  the  landlords  were 
attacked,  the  sheriff  fired  on,  and  finally  the  rising  had  to  be  suppress- 
ed by  troops.  In  the  war  for  Independence  the  great  Philipse  manor 
was  forfeited,  and  the  privileges  of  the  others  wore  swept  away.  The 
great  Innd-oivncrs,  although  they  rcs.ided  for  the  most  part  in  New 
York,  and  only  in  summer  on  their  estates,  were  fully  alive  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  position,  and  took  care  to  maintain  it.  The  manor 
of  the  Rensselacrs  descended  without  a  will  to  the  eldest  son  ;  and  in 
other  cases  the  Dutch  habit  of  division  among  the  children  was  cascn- 
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tiallf  modified.  Smnll  portions  were  given  to  the  daiifrliters,  nnd  tlio 
yonngcr  sons  each  received  a  larger  and  equal  share,  wliile  to  the  eld- 
est went  not  only  tbc  lion's  share  of  the  property  but  the  paternal  and 
*  family  homestead ;  and  in  this  way  the  families  were  kept  together  and 
strengthened  by  what  was  practically  primogeniture.  The  influence  of 
these  great  families  in  the  counties  and  outside  of  the  town  of  New 
York  was  immense.  T!ic  Scluijlers  and  Van  Rcnsselaers  were  inter- 
married and  irresistible,  the  Duke  of  Rochefoucauld  tells  us;  and  he 
adds  that  the  former  furnished  the  brains,  and  the  latter  the  money. 
The  power  of  some  of  these  great  families  was  marked  out  for  de- 
etnietion  in  the  northern  atmosphere,  and  in  the  progress  of  American 
democracy ;  but  it  survived  and  was  still  vigorous,  even  after  the  nine- 
teenth century  had  fairly  begun.' 

The  manors  were  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  country  life  of 
New  York,  and  yet  formed  but  a  small  part  of  it.  Fiom  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson  to  Albany,  and  far  up  the  Mohawk  Valley,  were  scat- 
tered the  settlements  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  tbc  prevailing  race  among 
the  farmers.  In  the  southern  region  they  were  more  mixed  with  other 
races,  and  are  said  to  have  been  of  a  character  superior  to  those  in 
the  northern  and  western  settlements,  where  in  the  early  days  the  con- 
victs and  vagabonds  sent  out  by  the  government  had  found  a  rest- 
ing-place; but  everywhere,  with  tenacious  and  stolid  conservatism, 
they  adhered  to  the  manners  and  habits  of  their  nation.  In  the  ear- 
ly days  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  keep  off  their  restless  English 
neighbors,  who  could  only  procure  had  titles  to  land,  but  who,  never- 
theless, pushed  on,  came  in  companies,  got  patents  from  the  Govern- 
ors, and  built  up  towns  on  Long  Island  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
New  York.  After  the  conquest  the  Dutch  elung  still  closer  to  their 
land,  refused  to  sell  to  the  English,  kept  their  large  estates,  and  obliged 
the  intruders  to  remain  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  and  en- 
gage in  trade  rather  than  agiiculture.'     This  vigorous  prejudice  and 

>  Huguenot  Fiimily  in  Virglniii.p.  2fl0;  Amcr.  Udy.i.,  13,41.  iS,  92,  H8,  165, 
IW ;  ii.,292  ;  Hist.  Coll..  It.,  Smith.  IlLst,,p.  274  an<l  B. ;  Woolifv'B  Two  Years'  Jour- 
nal in  .Vew  Tork ;  Barber's  liUt.  Coll. ;  Mandcville,  Hiar.  of  Flusliin);  Old  Wills ; 
BiniBnl'BS.yanRcn3se1ncr;  Hunscll's  Annsls,  i.;  Doc.  rctutin);  to  Col.  Hist.,  16 98 ; 
funnan's  Antiquities  o(  Long  Island.  Livingston  House;  Bolton's  Hist. of  Wi'St- 
ebester,  ii.,  Pliilipsc  Manor  ;  Sniilli's  Hist,  of  Dutchess  Couutj  ;  Itochefoucauld. !., 
3S9, 376. 

*  Dutch  hgBlilily  and  conscrvalism,  see  Journal  of  Claude  Blanchard,  p.  US; 
Kilm,  i.,  2TS;  iL,  264 ;  Pennsj-lvanis  Hist.  Coll.,  i.,  363 ;  Denton's  Description,  1670. 
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strong  spirit  of  cxclusivencsa  gave  to  tlio  country  life  of  New  York 
along  tLe  Hudson  and  Uobanlc  an  almost  pure  Dutch  cast.  In  tlic 
interior  villagus  the  ntuio&t  Bimplicity  prevuilcd,  and  tlie  drowRy  life 
of  the  little  Lamlets,  wlicro  almost  every  ono  was  a  farmer,  with  liero 
and  tlicrc  a  few  mecIiBnicB,  flowed  on  in  penccful  nnovcntfulness.  The 
farm  buildings  were  usually  nenr  tho  rivers  and  on  the  liill-sides,  snr- 
roundcd  with  gaidens  and  orchards.  The  houses  were  generally  of 
wood,  sometiuios  of  wood  filled  in  with  yellow  Holland  briclt,  with 
an  overhanging  second  story,  and  the  intoriora  were  neat  and  com- 
fortable, with  low  rooms — the  heavy  beams  showing  oicrhead — and 
great  fircploeea  lined  with  pictured  tiles.  The  Dutch  used  no  car- 
pets before  the  Kcvolution,  except  a  drugget  benentli  the  table  on 
grand  occasions,  preferring  the  traditional  scrubbed  and  sanded  floor. 
The  furnttnro  was  plain  and  aotid,  from  the  great  Holland  beds  to 
the  sidcboai-ds  and  cupboards,  filled  with  wino,  and  glittering  with 
glasst's  rnngod  round  a  rtick  benriii!^  a  generous  supply  of  pipes. 
The  table  was  excellent  and  plentiful,  and  good  living  was  the  rnle 
upon  the  farms.  Wood  and  pewter  were  ordinarily  used  until  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  centur_v,  when  the  china  hitherto  Vept  for 
company  began  to  come  into  daily  use.  Both  men  and  women  were 
comfortably  dressed  in  homespun,  and  knew  little  of  the  imported 
fashions  of  the  towns.  These  farmers,  as  n  class,  were  intent  on  gain, 
slow  of  mind  and  body,  and  usually  pretty  ignorant.  They  had  tbcit 
comfortable  superstitions  of  a  mild  character,  and  believed  in  ghosts, 
witchcraft,  and  witches,  who  in  the  early  days  were  now  and  then 
brought  to  trial  and  found  guilty ;  but  tliey  were  also  sober,  indus- 
trious, thrifty,  and  prosperous.  To  the  southward,  and  especially  on 
Long  Island,  the  English  element  was  more  marked;  and  the  towns 
established  there,  and  for  years  at  war  with  Stnyvesant  and  his  pred- 
ecessors, maintained  themselves  as  independent  autonomies  with  the 
paternal  New  England  form  of  municipal  government,  and  much 
strife  and  litigation  among  themselves,  until  the  advent  of  English 
rulers,  when  they  were  swept  in  with  the  rest  of  the  towns,  and  lost 
their  separate  standing.  The  condition  of  the  farmers  of  all  races, 
however,  did  not  vary  nmch.  They  were,  as  a  class,  remarkably  well 
off,  the  only  drawback  being  the  monotony  and  narrowness  of  their 
lives.  They  saw  little  of  each  other  except  when  harvest  or  wood- 
cutting called  for  mutual  assistance;  and  the  only  amusements  were 
an  occasional  picnic  in  the  woods,  a  corn-husking,  or  a  spinning-bee, 
and  in  winter  skating  and  coasting;  while  in  the  south  and  on  Long 
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Island  there  ncrc  the  additional  entertainments  of  tavern  parties,  tur- 
tle feastn,  and  weekly  bull -baitings,  with  an  oecasional  horse-race. 
And  BO  they  lived  on  among  tlic  peaceful  hills  of  the  Hudson,  sleepy 
nd  contented  and  comfortable,  marking  tbe  passage  of  time  with 
lionr-glasses  instead  of  clocks;  and  on  Long  Island  in  like  fashion, 
but  with  a  little  more  activity.  They  were  simple  and  unaffected, 
bringing  up  their  sons  to  trades,  and  their  daughters  to  household 
arts,  until  after  the  Revolution,  when  the  untiring  Yankees  poured 
in  from  Sew  England  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  and  proceeded  to 
develop  the  country  and  ohliterato  tlie  slumberous  and  picturesque 
society  of  the  little  Dutch  villages,  over  which  an  enduring  halo 
has  been  cast  by  the  genius  of  Washington  Irving.'  There  was, 
in  truth,  nothing  from  without  to  disturb  them.  Men  rode  into  Al- 
bany or  the  neighboring  towns  to  barter  country  produce  at  the  va- 
riety store,  or  to  attend  church,  with  their  women-folk  on  a  cushion 
behind  them,  over  very  rough  and  stony  roads.  Saddle-horsc.s,  farm 
wagons,  and  two-wheeled  chaises  were  the  only  modes  of  locomotion ; 
and  news  from  abroad  reached  them  slowly  and  at  long  intervals  from 
the  towns.  An  effort  was  made  in  Dongnn's  time  fur  an  extensive 
continental  postal  service,  in  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  but 
it  came  to  nothing,  and  the  mails  to  Philndelphia  were  carried  by  a 
boy  in  saddle-bags,  which  no  one  thought  of  robbing,  while  in  the 
opposite  direction  they  crept  slowly  up  the  Hudson  on  board  the 
sluggish  river  craft.  The  first  stage  line  was  opened  to  the  south 
in  the  year  1756;  but  not  until  after  tlio  Revolution  were  they  es- 
tablished between  New  York  and  the  inland  vitl^es  to  the  north.' 

The  trading  habits  of  the  people  outside  the  agricultural  interests 
tended,  of  course,  to  build  up  towns.  Albany  owed  its  existence  to  the 
fur  trade,  of  which  it  was  the  pjeat  centre  for  the  northern  colonics ; 
and  Schenectady  grew  up  from  the  same  traffic.  In  the  earliest  times 
each  dwelling  in  Albany  was  also  a  trading-house,  with  store-rooms 

>  SmTth,ii.,318;  Aincricnn  Ladf,  i.,  0.1, 100, 104, 108;  ii.,S3;  Kalm,  i.,  S36 ;  ii., 
18i:  Hist.  Coll.iv.,  Smith's  Hist.,  p.  S74  ani]  ff. ;  Woisc,  Hist,  ot  Troy;  Ondor. 
dunk's  Uempstesd ;  Biker's  Kcwlonn  ;  Ri!cd's  Amcnls ;  Stilea's  Bruoklrn ;  ViaU 
•on,  Hist,  Talcs  of  Olden  Tinir ;  Wood's  Long  Inlanil ;  Joncs'H  Ijccturc  on  Long 
Island;  Bolton'x  Wtistvliesti'r;  j^niitli's  Hist,  of  DutelicB9',  Menioirs  of  Elkanah 
WalMin  ;  Tyler's  American  Iiiteratnre. 
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uf  Astemblj,  1708. 
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for  furs  in  the  second  story ;  and  the  worthy  burghers,  in  the  good 
Dutch  fashion,  made  the  little  town  a  sort  of  close  corporation,  kept 
the  trades  to  themselves,  had  apprenticeship  carefully  regulated  by 
law,  and  maintained  themselves  so  successfully,  that  even  as  late,  as 
the' year  1790  a  stranger  wishing  to  transact  business  had  to  pay  five 
pounds  for  admission  as  a  freeman  of  the  town.  Albany  was  found- 
ed by  the  Dutch,  and  remained  their  stronghold  down  to  the  Revolu- 
tion long  after  they  had  lost  control  of  the  sister  city  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river ;  and  there  the  Dutch  commercial  spirit,  selfish  and  often 
cunning,  ruled  unchecked,  and  the  Dutch  peculiarities  of  life  and  man- 
ners appeared  in  full  perfection.  At  the  period  of  the  Revolution  Al- 
bany was  a  town  of  about  five  thousand  inhabitants,  with  xme  lon^lR- 
paved  street,  where  cattle  wandered  unrestrained,  straggling  along  the 
river's  edge.  The  houses,  with  gable-ends  to  the  street,  low  and  pictu- 
resque, with  peaked  roofs  and  long  projecting  spouts,  were  solidly  built 
of  brick  or  stone,  and  each  stood  by  itself,  with  a  garden  and  little  green 
about  it.  Some  of  the  houses  were  handsome  for  the  tiole,  with  spa- 
cious low  rooms  heavily  wainscoted,  the  date  of  constrn<%ion  in  iron 
figures  let  into  the  yellow  imported  brick,  and  surmounted  by  elabo- 
rate gilded  weather-cocks.  In  the  door-ways  of  their  dwellings  the  old 
Dutchmen  passed  much  of  their  time,  peacefully  smoking,  and  watch- 
ing the  oscillations  of  their  own  and  their  neighbor's  vanes.  These 
porches  were  the  only  places  of  social  meeting,  and  every  one  who 
passed  had  to  pause  and  greet  the  occupants  of  the  long  benches  on 
each  side  of  the  door.  They  were  a  reserved  people,  shy  of  strangers, 
showing  great  disfavor  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  those  who  wore 
their  own  hair  in  a  queue  like  the  dreaded  Frenchmen,  but  withal 
hospitable  and  kindly.  The  rich  lived  in  great  comfort;  the  poor 
not  so  well  as  their  country  brethren.  Life  was  quiet  and  unevent- 
ful. The  only  diversions  were  in  strolling  about  and  sitting  in  the 
taverns,  where  the  men  played  billiards,  cards,  or  chess ;  but  the  ab- 
sence of  amusements  did  not  weigh  upon  them.  They  regarded  with 
almost  Puritanic  dismist  the  festivities  and  theatricals  of  the  British 
officers  at  the  time  of  the  French  war,  and  even  as  late  as  the  year 
1786  strongly  opposed  a  public  theatre.  Everything  about  them  was 
simple  and  unaffected.  The  women  worked  hard,  rose  early,  went  to 
bed  late,  were  notable  housewives,  and  neat  almost  to  a  fault.  Their 
worst  defect,  as  a  people,  was  their  grasping  spirit  in  trade ;  to  illus- 
trate which  it  was  said  that  not  even  a  Jew  could  hope  to  get  a  liv- 
ing among  them  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  travellers  complained  ve- 
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hemeutly  of  iheir  extortionate  pi-icea  and  love  of  money.  Tliey  kept 
OD  in  their  own  way,  however,  contentedly  an<I  prosperously  until  af- 
ter the  Revolution,  and  then  the  Yankee  appeared  in  Albany,  as  ho 
did  elsewhere,  and  improved  the  city  and  developed  business,  and  cut 
ofi  the  long  projecting  spouts  which  bad  di'ipped  for  a  hundred  years 
on  the  passers-by,  and  ended  by  orcrwhelminp;  the  Dutchmen,  and  ab- 
sorbing them  in  hia  own  pushing,  driving  race' 

Id  the  city  of  New  York  the  original  possessors  had  lost  their  hold 
at  a  much  earlier  period  than  in  Albany,  socially  as  well  as  politically ; 
bat  the  town  from  the  beginning,  and  under  every  rule,  was  the  centre 
of  provincial  life,  and  the  scene  of  constant  activity.  Trade  broiiglit 
the  Dutch  adventurers  to  the  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  where  llie  West 
India  Company  built  its  five  great  storehouses,  and  trade  built  up  the 
city,  and  continued  to  be  the  ruling  and  guiding  interest.  As  early  as 
the  year  1648  a  weekly  market  was  held  between  the  Company's  store- 
houses and  the  fort,  and  the  Dutch  "  kermis  "  took  place  every  year 
for  the  sale  of  home  productions.  Ten  years  later  the  Broadway  sham- 
bles came  intb  being,  with  butehcrs  holding  great  and  small  burgher's 
I  rights ;  and  the  cattle-market  of  the  province  was  on  the  strand,  where 
the  farmers'  boats  landed.  The  narrow  and  careful  but  enterprising 
Dutch  spirit  was  manifested  for  years  in  the  strict  regulations  for 
trade  and  in  the  exclusion  from  handicrafts  of  strangers,  who  were 
not  freemen  of  the  city,  which  they  made  the  distributing  point  not 
only  for  their  own,  but  the  neighboring  provinces,  and  thus  gave  a 
strong  impulse  and  direction  to  the  wliolo  course  of  development. 
New  York  became  at  an  early  day,  and  has  remained,  a  great  centre 
for  trade  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  tliis  gave  in  colonial  days 
a  cosmopolitan  tone  to  the  community,  which  contrasts  strongly  with 
anything  that  can  be  found  in  the  other  provinces.  At  the  period 
of  the  Kovehition  the  town  rose  gradually  from  the  <]aays  which  had 
been  built  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  extended  in- 
land for  nearly  a  mile  with  an  average  width  of  perhaps  half  tliat 
distance.  The  streets  were  paved,  except  on  the  high  ground,  fairly 
clean,  and  drained  by  wide  gutters  in  the  middle  of  the  highway,  to 
which  rows  of  tall  trees  on  each  side  gave  a  pleasant  look.  Many 
years  before  the  Revolution  the  streets  were  lighted  and  watched,  al- 

■  Kalm,ii.,  266,201,  262,  204, 267;  American  Lailv,  i.,  44, 95 ;  ii.,23;  Sipylh,  ii., 
!93;  Brissot,p.lST;  renngylvBuia  Hist.  Coll., i.  363;  Uarncs,  Earl.v  Hi^uof  Alba- 
d;;  Worth,  BaodomRecolleclions  of  Albany;  Maaselt,  L,  viL ;  Memuirs  of  Elkanih 
WalE<Hi. 
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tliougli  tbc  uncertain  supply  of  oil  rendered  the  former  benefit  for  a  i 
long  time  a  precnrious  one.  The  old  Datch  houses — which  were  all 
built  of  brick  or  stone,  commonly  of  the  former,  yellow  in  color,  and 
adorned  with  checker-work  patterns — stood  with  guhle  ends  towiird  the 
street,  thus  distinguishing  thcmsehos  from  their  more  modern  neigh- 
bors, built  in  mach  the  eamo  stylu  but  turning  a  full  face  to  the  road. 
Almost  all  the  houses  vert  gabled,  with  high  pitched  roofs  of  shin- 
gles or  variegated  tiles  surmounted  by  a  balcony  railing,  within  which 
iLo  occupants  of  the  mansion  were  wont  to  sit  on  anramer  cTenings 
and  enjoy  the  view  of  the  harbor.  The  interiors  were  neat  and  com- 
fortable, with  low  rooms,  alcoves,  and  window-scats,  high  wainscots  of 
panted  wood-work,  and  whitowuslied  walls.  The  furniture  was  solid, 
usually  of  mnhog.iny;  no  carpcta  covered  the  sanded  floors;  pewter 
and  copper  were  generally  used ;  and  china  was  rare,  althoagh  cFeiy 
family  of  standing  had  a  certain  amonnt  of  massive  silver.  Hangings 
were  seldom  scon ;  but  the  influence  of  trade  and  travel  could  bi;  ob- 
served in  the  drawings  and  pictures  which  adorned  the  walls  of  most 
of  the  houses.  The  public  edifices  by  no  means  equalled  the  private 
houses,  and  were  for  the  moat  part  insignificant ;  the  college  was  hard- 
ly finished;  and  the  only  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  charity  were 
the  hospital  for  seamen  and  the  pcst-bouses  on  the  harbor  islands. 
Trade  was  better  supplied,  for  there  were  coffee-houses,  and  an  ex- 
change with  a  spreading  arcade  where  merchants  met  daily.  At  the 
time  of  the  Hevolution  the  town,  although  said  to  be  less  populous 
than  either  Boston  or  rhiladelphin,  numbered  about  fifteen  to  eigh- 
teen thousand  inhabitants,  and  had  the  greatest  trade  in  America. 

New  York,  moreover,  was  not  only  the  business  centre  of  the  prov- 
ince, but  tliat  of  law  and  government  as  well ;  besides  being,  until  rev- 
olution impended,  the  only  military  post  on  the  continent,  with  Eng- 
lish troops  and  officers  who  added  much  to  the  bustle  and  variety  of 
the  place.  In  addition  also  to  the  community  which  had  grown  up 
on  tlie  soil,  there  was  a  strong  foreign  clement ;  and  the  result  was  a 
mixed  and  polished  society,  as  hospitable  and  much  gayer  and  more 
entertaining  than  any  other  in  the  English  possessions  in  America.' 

'  Description  of  Kew  Yorlt,  see  Huguenot  Family  in  Virginia,  p,  290 ;  J^mcriran 
Lady,i.,43;  Smyth's  Tour,  ii.,  375;  RHyn»l,1766;  Kii1m,i.,  248,  2B0,26a  ;  Burna- 
by.pp. ion,  108, 113;  Wflnsey.pp. 73, 236;  Denton,  1670;  SliWs  Brooklyn,!.;  De 
Voo'b  Uurkcts ;  Watson,  Historie  Tnlcs  ;  Doc.  relating  to  Col.  History  of  Heir  Vork, 
1744 ;  Acta  of  Assembly,  1692,  1753, 1731 ;  Elkanah  Watson's  Mcmoire,  1784 ; 
Uad.  Knight's  Journal 
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Some  of  tbc  inhabltflnts  wore  the  great  proprietors  wbo  cnmc  to  town 
for  the  winter,  and  in  spring  went  up  the  Hudson  to  their  estates; 
vihilo  others,  of  the  more  wealthy  class,  had  handsome  couDtry-scats  on 
Long  Island,  renowned  in  the  colonics  for  its  fine  farms  and  high  cul- 
tivation. But  the  great  majority  of  the  New  York  population  of  all 
classes  remained  in  the  pleasant  town  all  the  year  ronnd.  They  wero 
all,  with  few  exceptions,  tradesmen  of  one  sort  or  another,  from  the 
great  merchant  whose  ships  sailed  to  Europe,  down  through  the  re- 
tail dealers  and  shopkeepers,  to  the  young  adventurer,  who  started  oS 
with  his  pack  of  beads  and  knives  to  truck  and  barter  with  the  In- 
dians. Most  of  them  belonged  to  the  middle  class,  who  rose  early, 
breakfasted  at  daylight,  dined  at  twelve,  and  worked  bard  at  their 
shops,  which  they  had  the  good-sense  to  close  early  in  order  to  go 
forth  for  amusement  and  exercise.  The  wealthiest  society  was  very 
fashionable  in  dress  and  manners,  and  devoted  to  the  last  London 
novelties.  The  women  wore  silks  and  velvets,  the  men  displayed 
great  luxury  at  their  tables,  and  the  tone  of  conversation  aimed  to  ' 
be  witty,  sentimental,  and  rcfiucd.  Tiiis  society  had  its  balls,  con- 
certs, and  private  theatricals ;  and  the  gentlemen  evening  clubs  at  the 
taverns.  The  active  social  life  of  New  York  is  strongly  shown  in 
this  matter  of  clubs.  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  century  there 
was  a  Jacobite,  an  Irish,  and  a  French  club ;  and  later  a  convivial 
club  of  professional  men ;  but  nowhere  docs  there  appear  to  have 
been  much  indulgence  in  the  fashionable  vice  of  extravagant  gam- 
ing. Besides  in-door  amusements  there  were  in  winter  sleigh ing-par- 
ties  to  the  neighboring  country  tavern,  and  the  road  was  covered  in 
the  evening  with  rapidly  driven  sleighs,  which  in  fine  weather  were  re- 
placed by  picnics  and  fishing-parlies,  or  turtle-feasts  at  some  favorite 
inn.  The  participants  drove  out  in  couples  in  the  chaises  universal- 
ly used,  and  retnmed  after  supper  by  way  of  the  well-known  kissing- 
bridge. 

The  amusements  of  the  mass  of  the  people  did  not  differ  much 
from  those  of  the  upper  class,  but  the  tone  of  society  was  strongly 
aristocratic,  and  the  distinctions  of  dress  were  carefully  observed. 
The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  fashion  wore  silks  and  velvets,  powder 
and  wigs,  and  the  latter  carried  a  swoi-d.  The  wealthy  tradesman 
appeared  in  broadclotli  coat,  with  spreading  skirts  and  wide  cuffs; 
the  shopkeeper  in  simple  homespun,  except  on  festivals ;  and  the 
workmen  in  leather  aprons,  which  were  never  replaced  by  a  long 
coat    The  habits  and  amuscoients  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
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were  eiinple  and  wholesome.  Thoy  strolled  in  flic  mull  after  tliB 
day'a  work,  or  witnt,  gnyly  dres«cd,  on  a  boliday  or  Sunday  after- 
noon^ to  Ttca  an  ox  roasted  wliole  on  the  Battery,  in  the  presence  of 
tie  Governor  aud  Council,  or  to  tbo  customary  buli-baiting,  or  to  tlie 
local  Bauclagb  nnil  Vauxbnll,  nbere  tbcy  saw  fire-works  Htid  drank 
beer,  anil  tben  danced,  and  bad  a  supper  of  cbocolate  and  bread,  un- 
til Dr.  Laid  lie  saw  fit  to  preach  dona  these  last  harmless  pleasures. 
There  was,  indeed,  no  lack  of  public  amuseinenls.  The  American  the- 
atre began  its  career  in  New  York  about  the  midUio  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  a  house  in  Xbs&bu  Street,  and  from  that  time  had  a  success- 
ful existence  and  not  much  opposition,  until  it  finally  became  thorough- 
ly domesticated.  The  Ciilch  bad  also  a  fortunate  liking  for  holidays, 
and  these  they  kept,  and  gradually  induced  their  unresting  English 
neighbors  to  do  the  same.  Tiiere  were  five  grutt  festivals — Cltriat- 
mas.  New-year's,  Passover,  Whitsuntide,  and  Snn  Claas,  or  St.  Nich- 
olas-dny.  Bcsiiies  these  there  were  the  "  Vronwou-dagh,"  or  St.  Val- 
entine's-day,  when  young  girls  went  about  the  streets  striking  tbo 
young  men  with  knotted  cords;  Easter,  May-day,  with  the  classic 
poles,  and  Pinkster,  early  in  June,  when  there  was  a  general  exodus 
to  the  woods.  Then  there  were  the  official  English  celebrations  of 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  the  birthday  and  the  coronation,  when  great 
bonfires  were  lighted  on  the  common,  and  there  was  much  rejoicing 
and  feasting  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  New-year's-day  began  with 
firing  salutes,  and  parties  then  went  about  the  town,  stopping  at  ev- 
ery bouse  to  fire  guns  and  diink  punch,  with  much  indiscriminate 
burning  of  gunpowder,  forbidden  by  the  Assembly  in  the  year  1773. 
"Pinkster"  was  a  day  of  especial  liberty  for  the  negroes,  who  bad. 
great  picnics,  followed  by  dancing,  sometimes  of  a  moat  indecent  char- 
acter, which  was  witnessed  by  all  the  people  of  the  town.  On  all  holi- 
days, and  indeed  at  other  times,  a  good  deal  of  i-ough  fun  was  en- 
joyed by  tlie  boys  of  different  parts  of  the  town,  who  indulged  in  fac- 
tious fights  in  the  streets.' 

The  social  life  of  New  York  was,  as  may  he  seen,  gay  and  pleasant, 

'  Amuscmenis  and  habita,  see  Huguenot  Family  in  Vii^inia,  p.  296 ;  Biiasot,  pp. 
122,  128,140;  Wnnspy,  pp,  74,  228  ;  Knlm,i.,24a;  Smyth,  ii.,  370  (  Hiat.  Coll.,  ir., 
Sniitli's  History,  p.  274  and  tf . ;  ]liiij.,iii.,  X.  ^.,  Eitracia  from  NcnBpapcrs;  De 
Voc's  MnrkeU  of  Sew  York,  ]"Sfl;  Wntson, Uislorio  Tales  of  the  Olden  Time; 
Francis,  Old  Kew  York ;  Mod.  Knight's  Journal ;  Furman's  Aniiquities  of  Long 
Island ;  Iiong  Island  Hiet  Soc.  Coll.,  i.,  Journal  of  Labadista ;  Valentine's  Uistory 
ofKcvYork;  Ducr,  Xcw  York  as  It  Waa ;  Bumaby,p.llS;  Rocliefouciuld,  ii,  463. 
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with  no  lock  of  amuBemctiU  of  all  sorts — from  bull-bniting  to  con- 
Gcrts;  but  tbe  intellectual  life  was  by  no  means  equally  strong.  In- 
deed, literature  in  New  York  lad  a  feebler  existence  then  in  any  of  the 
northern  colonies.  Tliere  was  none  deserving  of  remembrance  outside 
the  work  of  Golden — a  talented  and  versatile  man — on  the  Five  Nations, 
and  William  Smith's  History  of  New  York.  Witb  these  exceptions, 
the  only  efforts  at  authorship  were  those  of  a  knot  of  clever  young 
men  who  wrote  verses  and  essays  for  the  newspapers,  mostly  of  a 
political  nature,  and  of  a  perfectly  ephemeral  character.  In  the  year 
lliO  there  was  only  one  press  in  New  York,  and  two  or  three  weekly 
gazettes  alone  possessed  the  field  prior  to  the  Kevolution.  Albany 
had  no  newspaper  until  the  year  1771,  and  there  was  none  on  Long 
Island  before  the  Revolution.  In  most  houses  there  was  no  literature 
except  of  a  religious  kind;  and  the  booksellers  bad  little  besides  Bibles, 
prayer-books,  and  spelling-books  in  their  stock.  Some  of  the  leading 
men,  like  Sir  William  Johnson,  imported  many  books  and  periodicals 
from  England,  and  good  private  libraries  were  not  uncommon ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  there  was  little  rending  and  less  writing  done  in  the  prov- 
ince.' 

In  regard  to  two  of  the  three  great  events  in  each  human  life,  the 
costoms  of  town  and  country  were  not  essentially  different  Mar- 
rifles  were,  as  a  rule,  very  young,  very  fruitful,  and  apparently  very 
happy.  Breach-of -pro raise  suits  were  rare,  and  before  the  year  1786 
there  is  said  to  have  been  only  one  case  of  divorce.  Marriages  were 
at  first  by  the  publication  of  banns ;  but  this  practice  fell  into  disuse, 
and  was  replaced  by  the  Governor's  license,  which  formed  a  fruitful 
source  of  official  revenue.  The  ceremony  was  not  accompanied  by 
much  parade,  and  only  the  immediate  friends  were  present;  but  tbe 
following  day  it  was  the  custom  for  the  groom  to  give  a  collation  in 
the  morning,  which  was  kept  up  all  day,  and  concluded  with  a  good 
deal  of  hard  drinking.'  The  simplicity  of  the  customs  in  relation  to 
marriage,  however,  were  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance attending  funerals,  which  form  a  very  striking,  and,  from  the 

'  Kalm,  i.,  SflS ;  Stone's  Life  of  Johnson ;  Furman's  Hlstorj  of  Brooklyn  ;  Wan- 
i«y,  pp.  Tfi,  SS4,  288 ;  UunscU's  Anaals  of  Allianj,  i.  -,  Stiles,  Hislorv  of  Brooklyn, 
1. ;  Furroan's  Antiquities  of  Long  Island ;  Long  Island  Hiat.  Sue.  Coll.,  i.,  Journal 
of  I^badiats ;  Tyler's  American  Literature 

*  American  Lady,  i.,  74,  92 ;  Onderdonk's  Hempstead ;  Furman's  Brooklyn ; 
Huniell's  Annals,!.;  Furman's  Antiquities  of  Long  Island;  Wataon,  Siatoric 
Tales. 
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excess  to  wbicli  tliey  were  carried,  a  peculiar  feature  of  New  York  pro- 
vincial life.  ^Vben  a  mau  married  lie  laid  down  always  buidc  fioe  Ma- 
deira to  be  drunk  at  hia  funeral ;  and  wlien  h  death  occurred  special 
invitations  were  sent  out,  the  friends  gathered  at  tlie  liouse,  scarfs  and 
glovcg  were  distributed,  and  tlic  mourners  snt  solemnly  .about  the  cof- 
fin drinking  and  smoking.  After  a  prayer,  the  bier  was  borne  to  the 
grare,  n  long  procession  following ;  and  the  invited  guests  then  retnra- 
ed  to  the  house,  where  a  generous  feast  was  spread.  In  the  country 
only  men  wont  to  the  grave,  but  in  New  York  ladies  went  also,  and 
soiueliracs  acted  as  pall-bcnrcrs.  One  or  two  examples  bring  home 
this  characteristic  feature  of  a  paat  time  far  better  than  any  general 
description.  In  the  year  1756  one  Lucas  Wyngaard,  an  old  bachelor, 
and  the  last  of  his  race,  died  in  Albany.  After  the  burial,  the  mourn- 
ers assembled  at  the  house  of  the  deceased  to  make  a  night  of  it. 
They  consumed  a  pipe  of  wine  and  an  endless  quantity  of  tobacco, 
kept  up  Ihcir  revels  until  morning,  broke  all  the  glasses  and  decan- 
ters, and  wound  up  by  making  a  bonfire  of  their  scarfs  on  the  hearth. 
Sueh  an  instance  shows  the  excesses  which  these  funeral  feasts  some- 
times caused ;  but  all  were  deeply  marked  by  pomp  and  expense.  A 
funeral  often  cost  iLrce  or  four  thousand  dollars.  The  first  wife  of 
the  patroon,  Stephen  Van  Ilensselaer,  was  bui'icd  at  a  cost  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars ;  two  thousand  scarfs  were  distributed,  and  all  the 
tenants  of  the  manor  came  into  Albany,  where  tlicy  were  entertained 
for  three  or  four  days  at  the  expense  of  their  landlord.  On  the  death 
of  any  prominent  man  or  person  of  wealth,  a  general  invitation  to  the 
obsequies  was  given  from  the  pulpit,  and  cakes  and  Madeira  were  pro- 
vided for  the  crowds  that  came  to  partake  of  them.  At  an  official  fu- 
neral the  parade  was  even  greater;  as  in  the  case  of  James  De  Lancey, 
who  died  in  1760.  Minute-guns  were  fired  from  the  forts  and  ship- 
ping while  the  procession,  half  a  mile  in  length,  moved  slowly  from 
the  house  to  Trinity  Church.  First  came  the  clerks  of  the  church, 
the  rector,  and  the  clet^y  of  the  Protestant  denominations,  in  the  in- 
evitable chaises ;  then  the  hearse,  drawn  by  white  horses,  with  the  cof- 
fin, covered  with  a  velvet  pall  emblazoned  with  gold  escutcheons;  and 
finally  the  relatives,  members  of  the  Assembly,  magistrates,  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  law.  The  body  was  carried  from  the  hearse  on  men's 
shoulders  into  the  church,  which  was  illuminated.  A  similar  display 
was  made  at  the  funeral  of  Sir  Ilcnry  Moore,  who  died  in  the  year 
1768.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  lavish  expenditure  pro- 
duced a  reaction,  and  combined  efforts  for  reform.     In  all  the  col- 
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onies  pompous  funerals  were  the  custom,  aud  the  reform  movement 
seems  to  have  met  with  a  general  acceptance ;  but  in  Now  York  it 
had  apparently  little  effect,  and  the  custom  died  by  the  slow  process 
of  changing  manners.  The  peculiar  and  extreme  extravagance  of 
New  York,  and  the  endurance  of  the  custom,  are  duo  to  the  Dutch, 
who  went  far  beyond  the  English  in  this  matter,  and  to  whom  such 
an  excess  of  cost  and  parade  was  indeed  peculiar.* 

It  only  remains  to  describe  briefly  the  character  of  New  Yoi'k  poli- 
tics, which  differed  very  much  in  some  respects  from  those  of  any 
other  colony.  Local  politics  were  carried  on  with  great  zeal,  and  a 
good  deal  of  bitter  feeling  and  popular  excitement;  so  much  ao  that 
elections  for  the  Assembly  caused  a  general  stoppage  of  busiucss.  For 
a  week  the  candidates  kept  open  house  and  feasted  their  supporters, 
and  on  election  day  bands  of  drunken  electors  patrolled  the  city,  and 
stopped  at  every  house  to  demand  votes.  The  chiiractcr  of  the  provin- 
cial politics  was  but  a  part  of  the  broader  questions  connected  with 
the  relations  to  the  mother  country.  These  were  discussed  and  fought 
over  with  a  degree  of  virulence  peculiar  to  New  York,  and  due  not 
only  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  administration,  but  still  more  to  the  fact 
that  here,  and  here  alone,  the  territory  had  been  settled  and  possessed  * 
by  one  nation  and  conquered  by  another.  From  the  time  of  Andros 
and  Cornbury,  and  their  oppressive  rule,  there  was  always  a  vigorous 
reuBtancc  to  the  imperial  government;  and  there  were  also,  of  course, 
the  usual  grievances  against  England  here  as  elsewhere.  In  Bello- 
moDt's  time  the  sheriffs  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  seize  smuggled 
goods,  and  the  English  navigation  laws  caused  intense  ill-feeling  among 
a  people  so  absorbed  in  foreign  commerce.  Impressment  was  another 
sore  point;  and  in  the  year  1744  fishermen,  who  had  suffered  from 
the  press-gang,  burnt  the  boats  of  an  English  man-of-war  on  the 
beach.  These  particular  grievances  were,  however,  merely  indications 
of  a  general  feeling.  The  ill-advised  Church  policy  caused  a  continn- 
oas  struggle  between  the  dissenting  sects  and  the  government;  and 
in  the  years  preceding  the  Revolution  the  letters  of  the  Governors  arc 
filled  with  complaints  of  the  opposition  —  invariably  styled  a  "fac- 
tion." Clinton  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  that  the  pcoplo 
caught  at  everything  to  lessen  the  prerogative;  and  again,  in  1747, 

■  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iv., Smith,  p.  278  and  ff.,  Dc  Lancej  FunemI;  Histoi?  of  Ti^, 
Wetae;  MuiMirs  Annals,  l,  Judge  Bcnsoo's  Address;  Slites'a  Brooklyn;  Wataon, 
Historic  Tales ;  Funnan's  Antiquities  of  Long  Islaad. 
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Uiat  tbc  Stamf)  Act  proposed  by  Clarke  was  an  unwise  n 
would  encounter  universal  rcsistAnca.     There  were  iu  reality  three 
parties.     The  English  officials  and  the  wealthy  Datcli  merchaDta  ia   [ 
New  York  were  very  loyal ;  they  drank  the  King's  health  on  all  oo- 
CBsions,  listened  to  sermons,  draped  their  churches  in  inourning  when 
the  Prince  of  Wales  died,  »nd,  in  1770,  had  great  feasting  and  grand 
processions  in  honor  of  the  erection  of  George  the  Third's  statue,    j 
destined  at  an  early  day  to  be  run  into  Revolutionary  bullets.     At  I 
the  other  extreme  were  the  young  men  of  English  race,  who  pub- 
lished the  Independent  Rcjlector,  and  founded  the  Whig  Clnb,  where,  ' 
in  the  words  of  the  Tory  historian,  the  New  England  spirit  was  ram-. 
pant,  Cromwell  and  Hampden  were  toasted,  hatred  sworn  to  kingi 
and  bishops,  and  a  constant  agitation  kept  up  against  the  goveriK'  J 
nient.     Between  thcae  two  cxtrcino  parties  was  tbo  great  mass  b£J 
the  people,  the  Dutch  farmers  and  foreign  settlers,  and  some  of  tfaa 
great  manorial  propriclors,  who  returned  popular  eanJidates  to  tbn 
Assembly.    This  third  party  was  either  lukewarm  in  tbeir  loyalty 
or  positively  indiScrcnt,  and  coald  offer  no  opposition  to  any  ac- 
tive faction  ready  to  take  a  decisive  and  aggressive  attitude.*    With 
■  these  factious  and  hitter  politics  and  strong  party  feelings,  New  York 
was  swept  easily  into  the  Revolutionary  current,  and  at  the  same  time 
produced  a  Tory  party  of  almost  unequalled  violence  and  activity. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  middle  group.  In  the  south  is 
found  the  Virginian  influence  acting  upon  Delaware  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  gradually  disappearing  until  it  vanishes  entirely,  and  New 
York  is  reached  wholly  free  from  Virginian  ideas,  but  strongly  tinged 
with  those  of  the  compact  and  strongly  marked  English  commanities 
to  the  eastward.  From  New  York  we  pass  out  of  the  region  which 
held  the  balance  of  power,  and  come  in  contact  with  the  other  gr«at 
social  and  political  force  which  battled  with  that  of  V^irginia  for  mas- 
tery in  the  coming  nation. 

'  American  Lndj,  ii.,  231  and  S. ;  Kalm,  L,  284 ;  Hi^t.  Coll.,  iii.,  Extracts  tntia 
Newspapers ;  Uunscll'a  Aiinata,  x.,  1142 ;  De  Voe's  Harkcta  o[  New  York ;  Doc 
relating  to  Col.  Iliat.  of  Sew  York,  Lt.,  »F.,  Letlera  of  Governors  j  Watson,  Siatoric 
Tales ;  Jones,  Hist,  of  New  York  in  Revolution. 
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Chapter  XVIII. 

MASSACHUSETTS  FROM  IGSO  TO  ITSfi. 

Fbom  tfae  Koreenicn  to  John  Smith  none  of  the  early  and  daring 
discoverers  and  ndvcnturcn  succeeded  id  gaining  a  pertnanent  foot^ 
hold  on  the  repellent  shores  of  New  England.  The  history  of  Massa- 
chnsctts  begins  in  an  obscure  LiDcoinshire  village,  among  a  compa- 
ny of  plain  fanners  and  simple  rustics,  who  had  separated  from  the 
Church  of  EDgiand,  and  paid  for  their  temerity  by  bitter  and  unceas- 
ing persecution.  Life  became  intolerable,  and  they  resolved 
to  fly.  Hunted  even  to  the  water's  edge,  they  at  last  assem- 
bled at  Amsterdam,  wlierc  they  were  free  and  safe,  and  could  wor- 
ship God  as  they  pleased.  From  Amsterdam  they  removed  to  Ley- 
den,  supporting  themselves  iu  both  cities  by  the  work  of  their  onn 
hands ;  but  though  they  had  religious  freedom,  the  race  feeling  and 
the  lore  of  England  was  strong  within  them.  They  could  not  bear  to 
live  under  foreign  rule,  and  watch  their  children  grow  up  and  enter 
foreign  service,  and  fall  awny  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers ;  so  their 
thoughts  turned  to  the  New  World,  where  surely  there  would  be  room, 
perhaps  even  an  obscure  corner  of  the  vast  possessions  of  the  Brit- 
ish Crown  in  which  they  could  find  rest  and  peace.  After  prolonged 
negotiations  and  many  disappointments,  a  patent  was  at  last  obtain- 
ed ;  money  was  raised  by  London  merchants,  who  acquired  a  morlgage 
in  this  way  on  the  colony  and  its  inhabitants,  and  a  chosen 
band  sailed  from  Delfthaven  in  the  Speedaell,  and  joined  the 
Mat/fiower  at  Southampton.  Twice  they  started  and  twice  they  put 
back,  first  to  Dartmouth  and  then  to  Plymouth ;  and  at  last  the  May- 
flowtr  sailed  alone,  with  one  hundred  and  two  colonists.  These  men 
and  women  were  simple  rustics,  farmers  or  workmen.  The  leaders 
even  were  not,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  men  of  any  marked  social 
position.  They  were  poor  and  friendless,  separatists  from  the  Church 
and  exiles  from  England ;  but  they  bore  with  them  the  seeds  of  a 
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great  nation  and  of  a  great  system  of  government    They  landed  at  ( 

Cape  Cod,  and  there  founded  a  democratic  government  by 
"laao!"  *'"^  famous  compact  of  the  Mayjlower,     A  few  weeks  later 
they  landed  at  Plymouth,  the  vanguard  of  a  great  column, 
bearing  a  civilization  and  a  system  of  government  which  waa  to  con- 
front thiit  other  system  founded  fur  away  to  the  soulli  on  the 
1820     •''^'^'^  **^  Virginia,  and  which,  after  a  conflict  of  two  centa- 
riea  and  a  half,  was  destined  to  prevail  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  a  continent. 

I  do  not  propose  to  rehearse  the  history  of  that  memorable  BCttle- 
ment  at  I'lymoiith.  "  It  haa  all  been  told  and  painted,"  and  the  small- 
est details  of  the  whole  story  have  become  household  words.  TLciq 
is  DO  need  again  to  draw  the  picture  of  that  awful  winter  of  eold,  fam- 
ine, and  disease ;  and  of  the  little  company  slowly  perishing  OD  tha  , 
sandy  ishorcs  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  There  is  no  need  to  repeat  tlie 
history  of  their  hnpos  rcliirniuif  wltli  ihc  sprin_[^,  \>i  the  suwcssful  deal- 
ings with  the  Indians,  of  the  difficulties  at  Weymouth,  of  the  conten- 
tions with  the  genial  and  worthless  Morton,  and  of  the  dangers  from 
Gorges  and  from  England.  All  is  familiar,  all  arc  details  trivial  in 
themselves,  but  made  grand  by  after  results,  and  set  down  at  the  lime 
with  minute  eare  by  men  like  Bradford,  who  seemed  to  have  an  in- 
stinct tl«it  a  nation  would  one  day  long  to  know  their  struggles  for 
existence,  and  that  he  and  his  friends  were  laying  one  of  the  comer- 
stones  of  a  great  empire.  Clinging  with  manellous  tenacity  to  the 
barren  coast,  a  mere  handful  of  persistent  Englishmen,  the  Plymouth 
people  held  together.  They  bore  up  against  nature  and  the  savage, 
and  against  their  fellow-eountrymcn.  They  held  out  against  the  har- 
assing complaints  of  the  London  traders  who  had  bought  their  labor, 
and,  freeing  themselves  from  this  tyranny,  took  up  a  load  of  debt 
which  they  honestly  labored  to  discharge.  They  threw  out  trading- 
posts,  hunted,  farmed,  fished,  worked,  stayed,  and  struck  root.  The  col- 
ony grew  slowl}',  and  its  humble  fortunes  prospered  in  a  smalt  fash- 
ion ;  but  it  did  its  work,  and  opened  the  way  and  marked  the  spot 
for  that  great  emigration  which  was  to  build  up  the  powerful  Puritan 
commonwealths  of  New  England. 

While  the  people  of  Plymouth  were  struggling  to  establish  their 
colony,  some  of  the  English  Puritans,  restless  under  the  growing  des- 
potism of  Chailes,  began  to  turn  their  eyes  to  New  England. 
Under  the  lead  of  the  Rev.  John  White,  the  Dorchester  Com- 
pany was  formed  for  trading  and  fishing,  and  a  station  was  established 
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tt  Cape  Add  ;  bat  the  enterprise  did  not  prosper,  the  colonists  were 
disorderly',  and  the  Conipany  made  an  arrangement  for  Roger  Cooant 
and  others,  driven  from  Plymouth  by  the  rigid  principles  of  the  Sep- 
aratists to  come  to  Cape  Ann.  Still  matters  did  not  improve,  and 
the  Company  was  dissolved;  but  White  held  to  his  purpose, 
and  Conant  and  a  few  others  moved  to  Naumkeag,  and  deter- 
mined to  settle  there.  Conant  induced  his  companions  to  persevere, 
aod  matters  in  England  led  to  a  fresh  attempt,  for  discontent  grew 
rapidly  as  Charles  proceeded  in  his  policy,  A  second  Dorchester  Com- 
pany, not  this  time  a  small  affair  for  fishing  and  trading,  hut  one 
backed  by  men  of  wealth  and  influence,  was  formed,  and  a  large  grant 
of  lands  was  made  by  tbe  Council  for  New  England  to  Sir 
Henry  Roswcll  aod  five  othci-s.  One  of  the  six  patentees,  John 
Endicott,  went  out  during  the  following  summer  witli  a  small  com- 
pany, assumed  tbe  government  at  Naumkeag,  which  was  now  called 
Salem,  and  sent  out  exploring  partius.  The  Company  thus  formed  in 
England  was  merely  «  voluntary  partnership,  but  it  paved  the  way  for 
another  and  much  larger  scheme.  Disaffection  had  become  wide-spread. 
The  Puritans  began  to  fear  that  religious  and  political  liberty  alike 
were  not  only  in  danger  but  were  doomed  to  dcstniction,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  party  resolved  to  combine  for  the  preservation  of  all 
that  was  dearest  to  them  by  removal  to  the  New  World.  The 
Dorchester  Company  was  enlarged,  and  a  royal  charter  was  ob- 
tained incorporating  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
The  freemen  of  the  Company  were  to  meet  four  times  in  every  year; 
they  could  choose  a  Governor,  deputy,  and  eighteen  assistants,  who 
were  to  meet  every  month ;  they  were  authorized  to  administer  oaths 
of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  admit  new  associates,  defend  themselves 
by  arms,  transport  settlers,  and  manage  in  every  way  their  own  affairs. 
Nothing  was  said  of  religious  liberty  ;  for  this  famous  instrument  was 
as  shrewdly  as  it  was  loosely  drawn.  Omit  the  word  Company,  and 
we  have  the  constitution  of  an  independent  state  with  very  ill -de- 
fined powers. 

The  now  scheme  once  started,  organization  proceeded  rapidly.  En- 
dicott  was  made  local  Governor,  and  Matthew  Cradoek  Governor  of 
the  Company ;  money  was  freely  subscribed,  and  six  vessels  with  em- 
igrants, supplies,  and  cattle,  under  the  charge  of  eminent  and  "god- 
ly "  ministers,  were  despatched  at  once  to  Massachusetts.  Tliey  set- 
tled at  Salom,  established  a  church  by  mutual  covenant,  with  Skelton 
aa  pastor  and  Iligginson  as  teacher,  and  sent  out  men  to  prepare  for 
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another  settlement  at  Chartestowii.  Evcrj^tbiog  seems  to  hare  t 
preconcerted.  There  tras  no  obstrnctioD  or  discussion,  and  at  every 
step,  and  especially  io  the  mutter  of  the  Church,  we  sec  the  develop- 
ment of  a  well-matured  plan.  But  these  men  were  not  separatists 
like  those  of  Fljinouth.  They  were  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Puritans,  and  Reformers,  representing  a  large,  powerful,  and  ever- 
increasinfr  element  in  tbe  English  race,  and  they  bad  behind  them  ro- 
ligioas,  Eociul,  and  political  forces  uuknown  in  the  foundation  of  oth- 
er colonies.  Tlioy  established  an  independent  Church  at  Salem,  not 
because  tbey  wished  to  break  from  the  Enj^lisb  Cbnrch,  but  because 
they  desired  a  purified  Church,  and  under  the  circnrnstance^  of  a  nevr 
country  they  were  compelled  to  construct  one  upon  a  new  and  self- 
sustaining  modiil.  To  this  course  of  action  two  of  tbe  counsellors 
at  Salem  objected ;  whereupon  Endicott  ordered  them  away,  and  they 
betook  tbcmselves  to  England  with  their  complsiuts  of  separatism. 
The  Company  acted  caiitioiislvt  but  it  was  dear  that  they  niciint  to 
excrcUc  absolute  control,  and  exclude  oppouents  from  tbeir  domain. 
Meanwhile  events  moved  fast  in  England.  Charles  was  determined 
to  rule  arbitrarily  and  alone,  and  the  Puritans  took  the  next  step  in 
their  plan  of  colonization  by  resolving  to  remove  the  Company  and 
its  government  to  New  England,  Wintbrop  was  chosen  Governor, 
and  Humphrey  deputy.  The  leaders  were  country  gentlemen,  mer- 
chants, and  soldier?,  men  of  wealth  and  position — while  the  bulk  of 
the  emigration  was,  as  a  rule,  from  the  farmers  and  yeomanry,  who 
were  people  of  substance.  It  was  the  migration  of  a  people,  not  the 
mere  setting  forth  of  colonists  and  adventurers.  The  trading  purposes 
of  the  corporation  soon  disappear,  we  can  see  the  whole  broad  scheme 
of  the  Puritan  leaders,  and  bow,  under  the  disguise  of  a  trading  com- 
pany and  a  commercial  charter,  tlicy  went  forth  to  found  a  State,  and 
erect  an  independent  government.  Those  of  the  Company  who  did 
not  go  to  America  remained  in  England  to  enter  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, and  fight  in  tbe  civil  wars.  If  we  run  over  the  names  of  those 
connected  with  the  !Massacliu setts  Company  wo  find  nearly  ail  the 
leaders  of  the  Puritan  party,  the  magnitude  of  tbe  eebemo  becomes 
apparent,  and  we  see  that  if  uU  had  been  lost  in  England,  there  would 
in  a  few  years  have  sprung  up  in  America  a  great  Puritan  State,  pow- 
erful enough  to  have  defied  the  mother  country,  and  stood  out  as  her 
equal  at  the  very  outset.  As  it  was,  a  great  work  was  aeeomplisbed, 
and  the  party  which  raised  up  the  commonwealths  of  New  England 
with  one  band  tore  down  tbe  Stuart  throne  with  the  other. 
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Id  the  spring  of  1630  Winlhrop  and  the  other  officers  and  leaders, 
having  published  an  address  to  their  brethren  in  England,  sail- 
ed with  a  fleet  of  eleven  vessels ;  and  before  the  next  winter 
Bet  in  a  thousand  colonists  bad  arrived.  Wintbrop  fonnd  the  colony 
at  Salera  languishing  from  hunger  and  sicknoss,  while  disease  and  ex- 
posure carried  off  some  of  his  own  company.  Attention  was  given 
at  once  to  choosing  a  new  site,  and  the  first  attempt  was  made  at 
Charlestown,  where  a  church  was  formed  on  the  independent  model 
of  Salem,  and  courts  of  assistants  were  held  to  punish  misdemeanors, 
and  provide  for  order  and  police  in  the  various  plantations.  The  lack 
of  good  water  drove  many  of  the  people  across  the  river  to  Boston, 
and  there  the  tirst  general  court  of  the  Company  was  held,  by  which 
almost  all  power  was  conferred  upon  the  assistants ;  but  as  there  were 
many  applications  for  admission  to  the  Company,  it  was  evident  that 
the  freemen  would  before  long  have  to  be  still  further  consulted.  It 
was  resolved  soon  after  to  build  a  fort  at  Boston,  and  then  Newtown, 
afterward  Cambridge,  was  selected  for  the  capital,  where  the  Govern- 
or and  assistants  agreed  to  build  houses.  The  winter  passed  heavily 
in  wretched  and  imperfect  shelters,  and  with  much  suffering. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  general  court,  when  the  first  elections 
were  held,  it  was  enacted  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  a 
freeman,  and  so  have  the  right  to  vote,  unless  ho  was  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  churches  within  the  limits  of  the  colony.  Thus 
the  great  Puritan  theory  of  Church  and  State  united  in  one  organiza- 
tion was  fairly  put  in  practice.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  persons 
were  admitted  to  the  franchise,  a  general  court  was  ordered  to  bo  held 
every  year,  and  the  assistants  were  to  hold  from  year  to  year  unless 
removed,  thns  concentrating  the  power  still  more  in  the  hands  of  the 
magistrates.  Winthrop  and  Dudley  were  continued  as  Governor  and 
Deputy,  the  capital  was  soon  after  finally  fixed  at  Boston,  and  the 
government  was  carried  on  in  practice  wholly  by  the  magistrates;  an 
absorption  which,  even  in  tliose  early  days  of  battle  for  existence, 
soon  provoked  opposition.  A  tax  was  laid  for  fortification,  and 
the  people  of  Watertown  refused  to  pay  tlioir  share  for  fear 
of  "  bringing  themselves  and  posterity  into  bondage."  They  were  pac- 
ified by  Winthrop,  who  told  tliem  the  government  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  parliament,  and  that  all  the  assistants  were  elected.  This  oppo- 
sition, however,  bore  fruit  at  the  next  general  court,  where  the  free- 
men resumed  the  right  of  electing  Governor  and  Deputy,  choosing 
Winthrop  and  Dudley  again  to  those  positions;  and  they  also  deter- 
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mined  that  two  delegates  should  bo  chosen  from  every  pUntktioti 
to  confer  with  the  Assistants  about  raising  a  public  stock.  Thus  the 
foundation  of  a  Lower  Ilouao  was  laid,  and  true  representative  and 
pnrlianientarj  go\'ernmCDt  begun.  Meantime,  a  church  had  been  start- 
ed at  Boston,  where  the  cabins  of  tha  settlers  were  increa^ng,  and 
new  plantations  began  to  spring  up  on  the  shore  and  in  the  inte- 
rior, unmolcstt^d  bj  savages,  who  had  Leon  swept  from  the  coast  by 
disease.  The  chief  enemy  was  in  poor  crops  and  scarcity  of  sap' 
plies,  and  against  these  evils  the  colonists  batlled  manfully.  Forts 
were  erected  to  protect  the  town  against  French  attacks  from  the 
north,  and  the  strongly-planted  settlement  was  firmly  rooted  in  the 

The  accession  of  Laud  to  the  primacy  gave  a  fresh  start  to  the  tide 
of  emigration,  which  bitought  out  this  year  Ilookcr,  who  set- 
tled at  Newtown,  and  the  famous  John  Cotton,  who  remained 

at  Bt'ston.  Tliis  renewed  emigration,  indeed,  assumed  such  propor- 
tions as  to  attract  attention  in  England,  for  in  the  previous  year  the 
various  persons  who  had  been  driven  from  the  colony,  backed  by 
Gorges  and  Mason,  who  were  jealous  of  their  eastern  grants,  had  ac- 
cused the  people  of  Massachusetts  of  intending  rebellion  and  inde- 
pendence. The  first  attack  was  warded  off;  but  when  suspicion  was 
again  awakened,  the  detention  of  emigrant  ships  was  ordered,  and 
Cradock  was  commanded  to  appear  and  produce  the  charter.  Then  it 
was  known  that  the  charter  had  gone  to  America,  and  the  roy- 
al governnicnl  was  aroused  to  a  sense  of  what  had  happened. 
■\Vliile  danger  was  preparing  at  home  the  colony  had  grown  to  three 
or  four  thousand  inhabitants,  distributed  in  sixteen  towns.  All  the 
freemen  could  not  assemble,  but  their  representatives  did,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  do  much  more  than  advise  as  to  "raising  public  stock." 
They  took  all  power  into  their  hands,  chose  Dudley  Governor,  to  show 
that  no  office  was  a  freehold,  rebuked  the  assistants,  admitted  free- 
men, passed  laws,  and  administered  oaths  of  allegiance,  not  to  the  king 
but  to  the  government  of  the  colony  ;  and  so  after  three  days  quietly 
adjourned,  making  provision  for  the  future  choice  of  deputies  from 
the  towns.  Representative  demoeraey  was  faii'ly  established,  and  the 
Puritan  system  of  a  united  Church  and  State  was  on  trial. 

Trade  began,  and  adventurers  made  their  way  to  the  Connecticut 
and  sailed  along  the  Sound  to  New  York,  while  farms  were  opened 
and  tilled,  cattle  raised,  and  population  rapidly  increased.  The  Slate 
was  created,  and  it  was  now  necessary  to  maintain  it  against  attacks 
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in  England  and  dissensions  at  bomc  Tlie  latter  the;  had  gnardcd 
against  by  banishing  disaffected  persons ;  the  former  they  inet  boldly 
and  wisely.  Mr.  Cradock  sent  a  copy  of  the  order  requiring  a  pro- 
duction of  the  patent,  and  the  assistants  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  de- 
clined to  act  without  authority  from  the  general  court.  ^Vhcn  the 
court  met  it  was  known  that  a  royal  commission  for  the  case  of  the 
colonies  had  been  organized,  and  that  a  Governor-general  was  to  be 
appointed.  The  court  ordered  new  forts  to  be  built,  and  the  people 
to  be  trained  in  arms ;  while  Dudley,  Winthrop,  and  three  others  were 
appointed  to  manage  any  war  that  might  befall ;  and  the  ministers  soon 
after  were  called  to  advise  with  the  assistants,  when  it  was  resolved 
that  they  would  not  accept  a  general  Governor,  but  defend  their  lawful 
possessions.  At  the  next  general  court  farther  steps  were  taken 
to  fortify  the  towns,  erect  beacons,  arm  and  discipline  soldiers, 
and  a  military  commission  was  appointed  with  extraordinary  powers. 
This  was  the  answer  of  Massachusetts  to  the  demands  of  England. 
Emigration  was  prohibited  by  the  royal  commission,  tbc  Council  for 
New  England  divided  its  property  among  twelve  associates,  and  re- 
signed its  charter,  and  a  quo  viarranlo  was  brought  by  the  attorney- 
general  against  the  Massachusetts  Company.  Judgment  was  given 
against  Sir  Henry  Roswcll  and  others  of  the  original  patentees,  and  it 
looked  as  if  the  end,  so  far  as  the  law  could  go, was  near;  but  Mas- 
sachusetts disregarded  all  this,  and  events  favored  the  colony,  for  sbjp- 
rooncy  and  "  prelatizing  "  absorbed  public  attention  in  England,  and 
their  roost  energetic  opponent,  Mason,  died.  Whilo  thus  facing  this 
perilous  attack  from  abroad,  the  colony  had  alsu  to  confront  their  first 
aerions  opposition  at  home.  Some  years  before  Roger  Williams  had 
come  to  the  colony,  and  got  into  trouble  by  refusing  to  join  the  con- 
gregation at  Boston,  because  they  would  not  publicly  repent  having 
had  communion  with  the  English  Church,  and  denied  the  right  of 
magistrates  to  punish  for  breaches  of  the  Sabbath,  and  of  the  first  ta- 
ble of  the  Decalogue.  Despite  the  remonstrances  of  the  assistants,  ho 
was  chosen  teacher  of  the  Salem  Church ;  and  then  for  a  time  he  lived 
at  Plymouth,  where  he  published  a  treatise  impugning  the  right  of 
Massachusetts  to  her  hind  under  the  King's  grant.  This  was  laid  be- 
fore tho  mt^istrates ;  Williams  made  submission,  and  the  treatise  was 
burned.  This  was  after  his  return  to  Salem,  where  he  soon  raised  a  fer- 
ment by  attacking  women  for  going  unveiled,  and  by  inciting  Endicott 
to  cut  tho  cross  from  the  flag;  but  he  was  chosen  preacher  at  Salem  in 
spite  of  tbc  protests  of  the  magistrates.    He  was  soon  in  trouble  again 
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for  preacliing  agninst  tUc  King's  patent,  and  yet  a^m  for  dentin 
riglit  to  adminiatcr  an  oath  to  the  nnregencrate.  Ho  was  beard  b 
the  minUters,  tbe  quarrel  citcnded  to  Salem  and  the  Salem  Church, 
and  at  last  the  general  court  took  hold  of  it,  and  ordered  Williams  to 
leave  the  colony  within  six  weeks.  The  time  waa  extended  to  the  fol- 
lowing spring;  but  Williams  kept  up  the  disturbance  at  Salem, 
and  the  niagistrntes  determined  to  send  him  to  England.  Be 
heard  of  the  danger,  and  fled  into  the  wilderness.  Tbe  whole  matter 
was  R  mere  question  of  policy,  and  not  at  all  of  rcllgiona  liberty,  Wil- 
liams attacked  the  right  of  the  colonists  to  their  land ;  he  denied  the 
powers  of  the  magistrate  to  enforce  the  laws;  he  struck  at  allegiance 
to  the  government ;  ho  strove  to  encourage  a  policy  which  would  still 
further  inflame  the  King, and  embitt<?r  their  relations  with  England; 
ho  stirred  ug  disorder  and  diasensioa — and  all  this  waa  done  in  a 
time  of  trial  and  extreme  danger  from  abroad.  That  at  this  day  ho 
could  have  donp  nt.d  said  ..II  ho  did  unniolcslcd,  is  probable ;  hut  even 
now  in  time  of  war  sach  a  man  would  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 
Under  tbe  circumstances  of  tbo  time  and  place,  he  was  dangerous 
to  the  State ;  the  magistrates  had  the  right  to  turn  him  out,  and  they 
acted  strongly  and  wisely  in  doing  so.  Others  were  wiser  than  he, 
(submitted  to  punishment,  and  gave  way.  Endicott  was  called  to  ac- 
count for  cutting  the  cross,  was  relegated  to  private  life,  and  finally 
disfranchised  for  a  year;  while  Israel  Stougliton  was  disabled  from 
office  for  denying  the  power  of  the  magistrates. 

The  commonwealth,  for  such  it  had  come  to  be,  was  growing  and 
strengthening.  Courts  had  been  established,  and  churches  and  towns 
ordered  and  regnlated  on  a  uniform  model;  and  in  the  memorable 
year  which  opened  with  conflict  at  home  and  abroad  the  Puritans 
founded  Han'ard  College.  The  previous  year  had  brought  to  the  col- 
ony, besides  an  increasing  emigration,  tlie  yonngcr  Winthrop,  bearing 
a  commission  from  Lord  Say-and-Sele,  Lord  Brooke,  and  their  asso- 
ciates, patentees  of  Connecticut.  A  movement  had  been  begun  in  that 
direction  some  two  years  before,  and  had  been  thwarted  by  the  persist- 
ent opposition  of  the  magistrates;  but,  after  much  controversy,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  check  the  migration,  and  Hooker  had  gone  thither 
with  a  lai-go  company.  Arrangements  were  made  with  these  settlers, 
and  with  those  from  Plymouth  who  preceded  them,  tbe  new  colonics 
were  fairly  started,  and  soon  freed  themselves  from  the  protecting  rule 
of  Massachusetts. 

With  the  younger  Winthrop  came  two  men  who  played  a  great 
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part  iQ  the  troubled  times  of  the  Bchellion — the  younger  Vane  and 
Hugh  Peter — who  at  once  iniicd  themselves  up  in  politics,  undertook 
to  revise  the  admiuiBtration,  bcal  the  fead  between  the  elder  Wiuthrop 
and  Dudley,  and,  in  concurrence  with  the  ministera,  enforce  greater 
atrictnesa  in  every  department  of  the  State.  Carried  away  by  the 
glamour  of  his  position  and  by  the  brilliancy  of  hts  talents,  the 
freemen  chose  Vane  Governor  at  the  next  general  court,  thus  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  increase  the  confusion  of  the  stormiest  and 
roost  perilous  year  in  the  eariy  history  of  the  colony.  Vane's  first 
act  was  to  get  a  royal  flag  from  one  of  the  ships,  which,  with  his 
assent,  was  displayed  at  the  forL  A  committee  was  raised,  also,  to  re- 
vise the  laws.  But  graver  matters  than  these  pressed  upon  the  col- 
ony ;  trouble  was  brewing  with  the  Indians,  there  wore  fights  with 
traders,  and  murders,  and,  finally,  Endicott  was  sent  out  with  three 
ships  and  a  body  of  soldiers.  He  ravaged  Block  Island,  which  only  en- 
raged the  Pcquoda  without  terrifying  them ;  so  they  began  to  destroy 
outlying  settlements,  and  Connecticut  seemed  doomed  to  destruction. 
But  the  little  settlements  raised  men,  and  applied  to  Massachusetts 
and  Plymouth  for  aid.  Soldiers  came,  and  the  united  forces,  under 
Mason  and  "Underbill,  surrounded  the  chief  Peqiiod  town,  stormed 
the  ramparts,  fired  the  wigwams,  and  put  to  the  sword,  without  re- 
gard to  age  or  sex,  some  seven  hundred  of  the  savages.  The  rest  of 
the  tribe  were  attacked  on  their  retreat,  and  only  a  handful  finally  es- 
caped to  New  York.  The  work  was  done  in  true  Puritan  fashion ;  the 
Feqnod  tribe  was  literally  exterminated,  and  the  "  land  had  rest  forty 
years."  Bnt  while  the  strain  of  savage  war  was  upon  them,  while 
their  soldiers  were  marching  southward  to  join  the  men  of  Connecti- 
cut, troubles  had  broken  out  at  Boston,  which  arose  from  the  actions 
and  sayings  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  an  active,  cnci^etic,  nncasy  woman, 
who  had  followed  Cotton  to  America  some  years  before.  Her  broth- 
er-in-law. Wheelwright,  soon  settled  at  Mount  Wollaston,  was  her  chief 
ally,  and  Mrs,  Hutehinson  herself  propounded  various  doctrines  which 
were  at  variance  with  those  generally  accepted.  She  held  lectures  for 
women,  and  assiuJed  the  ministers — especially  Wilson,  of  the  Boston 
church  —  accusing  them  of  being  under  a  covenant  of  works,  not 
of  grace,  and  satirizing  their  sermons.  Loud  and  bitter  controversies 
sprang  up.  Mrs.  Uutcliinson  obtained  the  powerful  support  of  Vane, 
and  of  Dummcr  and  Coddington ;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  Cotton. 
Boston  waa  in  a  ferment  of  excitement  Wilson,  the  pastor  of  the 
Boston  church,  where  the  Hutchinsonians  were  in  the  majority,  was 
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attacked  and  censured ;  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  court  t 
Tnioislcrs  also  assembled,  and  a  fust  was  ordered.  The  ministers  de- 
cided in  conclave  that  for  licresy  and  error  the  court  might  proceed 
without  tarrying  for  the  Church;  and  thereupon  Wheelwright,  for  a 
Bermon  preached  during  the  fast,  was  adjudged  guilty  of  sedition  by 
the  court,  although  the  Governor,  eome  meinbera  of  the  House,  and 
the  people  of  Boston  protested,  The  next  court  for  general  elec- 
tions was  held  iu  the  open  air  at  Newtown,  where  Winthrop  and  Dud- 
ley were  chosen  Governor  and  Deputy,  and  the  Hutchinsoniana  were 
left  off  the  board  of  assistants.  After  a  scene  of  great  violence,  the 
old  party,  backed  by  the  ministers  and  the  country  members,  prevail- 
ed. Vane  behaved  petulantly  and  angrily,  and,  after  Bome  further 
controversy  with  Winthrop,  left  the  countiy  forever.  The  aenteuce 
of  Wheelwright  was  deferred ;  a  synod  of  ministers  was  held,  eighty- 
two  points  of  doctrine  held  by  members  of  the  Hutchinsonian  par- 
ty were  con  derailed,  and  it  looked  as  if  pence  would  rtlurn  without 
resort  to  stronger  measures.  But  in  the  autumn  the  controrersy 
broke  out  once  more ;  Wheelwright's  sermon  was  again  called  in 
question,  and,  as  its  author  was  contumacious,  he  was  disfranchised 
and  banished,  and  soon  after  betook  himself  to  the  Piseataqua.  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  was  then  sent  for,  and,  after  a  stormy  trial  and  tierce  al- 
tercations, was  likewise  sentenced  to  banishment,  and  during  the  win- 
ter confined  in  Iicr  house,  where  she  was  visited  by  the  clergy,  and 
gradually  retracted  her  doctrines,  but  asserted  that  much  had  been 
falsely  attributed  to  her.  This  led  to  fresh  controversy ;  the  govern- 
mcnt  finally  interfered,  a  warrant  was  issued  for  her  expulsion 
from  the  jurisdiction,  and  she  depai-ted  to  Rhode  Island.  Some 
of  her  sympathizers  followed  her,  some  were  disarmed  and  banished, 
but  most  of  them  recanted  and  made  submission.  Tlie  case  of  Roger 
Williams  was  political ;  that  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  both  political  and 
religious.  Her  peculiar  doctrines  and  her  sharp  criticisms  aronsed  tbe 
undying  hostility  of  the  clergy,  the  most  powerful  class  in  the  commu- 
nity; while  the  action  of  Vane  and  his  friends  associated  her  with  the 
opposition  to  the  old  leaders.  An  attack  upon  the  Church,  in  a  com- 
munity where  Church  and  State  were  identical,  was  an  attack  upon 
the  State;  and  the  fierce  dissension  which  she  caused  was  a  source  of 
danger  to  a  colony  in  perpetual  peril  from  English  foes.  The  govern- 
ment drove  her  from  their  jurisdiction — as  they  had  a  perfect  right  to 
do — because  the  clergy  hated  her,  and  because  they  believed  the  safe- 
ty of  the  State  required  it.    There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  vigorous 
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and  arbitrary  suppression  of  freedom  of  speech  and  opinion,  and  tbo 
only  question  is  whether,  politically,  and  as  a  matter  of  expediency, 
the  government's  high-handed  measures  were  justified  by  circum- 
stances. No  one  who  looks  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  year  1637,  and  not  from  that  of  the  ninetecnlh  century,  can 
bcsitalA  in  answering  the  qnestion  in  the  affirmative.  The  strong  pol- 
icy of  repression,  at  all  events,  answered  its  purpose,  and  peace,  quiet, 
and  safety  were  restored.  The  colony  prospered,  legislation  was  im- 
proved, and  courts  extended ;  while  three  thousand  additional  settlers 
arrived.  Another  demand  for  the  charter  was  made  in  peremptory 
terms,  and,  alter  a  long  pause,  the  court  sent  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Trade  a  firm  although  diplomatic  refusal  by  the  band  of  Winthrop ; 
but  the  Scots  were  arming,  and  the  matter  rested  for  the  time. 

Eveuts  in  England  had  now  reached  a  crisis,  and  the  Puritan  party, 
rising  rapidly  into  power,  no  longer  looked  to  America  for  a 
refuge.     The  great  tide  of  emigration  ceased  to  flow  ;  bnt  the 
government  of  Massachnsetts  went  on  wisely  and  strongly  under  the 
alternating  rule  of  'Winthrop,  Dudley,  and  Bellingham.     The  English 
troubles  crippled  the  holders  of  the  Mason  and  Gorges  grants,  and 
the  settlements  in  New  Hampshire — whither  Wheelwright  had  gone, 
and  where  turbulence  had  reigned — were  gradually  added  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  Massachusetts,      In  domestic  matters  everything  went 
smoothly.     There  was  some  trouble  with  Bellingham,  and 
Wiothrop  was  again  made  Governor.     The  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  King  taken  by  the  magistrates  was  abandoned,  because  Charles 
violated  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  and  the  last  vestigo  of  depend- 
ence vanished.     Massachusetts  was  divided  into  counties;  and  out  of 
a  ludicrous  contest  about  a  stray  pig,  in  which  deputies  and  magis- 
trates took  different  sides,  grew  a  very  important  controversy  as  to 
the  powers  of  deputies  and  assistants,  which  resulted  in  the  di- 
vision of  tbe  legislature  into  two  branches,  and  a  consequent 
improvement  in  the  symmetry  and  solidity  of  the  political  system. 
A  short  time  before  a  far  more  important  event  had  occurred,  and 
tbe  first  attempt  was  made  at  the  Federal  system,  which  more  than  a 
century  later  became  the  central  principle  in  the  formation  of  the 
United  States.     Dangers  from  the  Dutch  and  the  Indians  had  almost 
at  the  outset  convinced  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  that  some  union 
of  the  English  was  necessary.     Massachusetts  was  lukewarm;  but  at 
last  commissioners  from  Connecticut,  Plymouth,  and  Now  Haven  carao 
to  BostoD,  and  a  New  England  Confederation  was  formed.    This  con- 
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fedcracj".  wtiicb  excluded  Riiodu  Island  nnd  the  Gorges  eettlemenu 
Maine,  and  was  styled  tha  UtiIUkI  ColoDies  of  ffcw  England,  provided 
for  littla  more  than  an  alliance  oSensivo  and  defensive,  wjlb  powers 
to  make  war  and  peace ;  but  it  had  a  marked  effect  on  tlie  people 
of  New  England — greatly  increased  their  power,  and  showed  even  in 
those  early  days  the  path  by  which  a  great  nation  was  to  be  formed 
from  jarring  States. 

The  confedcriicy  thus  established  had  at  once  enough  to  do.  They 
remonstrated  with  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  who  had  interfered 
with  traders  from  New  Haven,  and  checked  the  Dutch  disposition  to 
interfere  in  ConnecUcut;  while  Massacliasetts  herself  dealt  with  the 
troubles  arising  between  D'Aulnay  and  La  Tour  in  their  conflict  for 
the  governorship  of  Acadia.  The  Bay  colony  would  not  ititerfero 
actively,  but  they  took  advantage  of  the  sitnation  to  open  trade  with 
the  French  settlcmcnta,  and  suffered  La  Tour  to  enlist  men  in  Boston. 
This  led  to  serious  political  differences  the  commissioners  of  the  con- 
federacy thought  MasBachusetts  had  gone  too  far,  and  at  the  next 
election  Winthrop  was  displaced,  and  Endicott  chosen  in  his  atead. 
The  opposition  to  Winthrop  and  his  party  took  a  still  more  marked 
fonn  in  Essex  County,  where  a  combined  effort  was  made  to  get  con- 
trol of  the  government,  and  break  down  the  power  of  the  magistrates, 
an  attempt  which  resulted  in  failure.  Massachusetts  carried  the  same 
independence  into  her  dealings  with  King  and  Parliament  as  with  the 
conflicting  Frenctnnen.  She  forbade  any  attempt  to  draw  together  a 
party  for  the  King,  and  although  she  permitted  a  commissioned  ship 
to  make  a  prize  in  the  harbor,  she  stopped  privateering  there  in  the 
interest  of  Parliament.  The  people  were  also  called  upon  to  deal 
with  an  attempt  to  introduce  Presbyterian  ism,  and  break  down  the 

religious  franchise.    A  synod  was  cal1ed,biit  nothing  was  done; 

and  soon  after  the  general  court,  finding  that  the  petitioners 
were  about  to  carry  their  cause  to  England,  arrested  them,  seized  their 
papers,  and  fined  tliecn.  When  the  remonstrants  did  reach  England 
the  Presbyterians  were  no  longer  all-powerful,  and  a  second  synod 

finnly  established  in  Massachusetts  the  Congregational  system 

of  independent  churches.  At  the  same  time  a  strong  effort 
was  made  for  the  work  of  converting  the  Indians,  and  aid  obtained  in 
England,  although  the  colonists  proceeded  in  all  other  matters  with 
their  customary  independence.  Meantime,  the  confederacy  concluded 
a  treaty  with  D'Anlnay,  who  had  finally  got  the  upperhand  in  Acadia, 
brought  Stuyvesant  to  terms  by  threatening  retaliation  for  his  seizures 
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of  vessels  in  English  waters,  and,  after  mucb  trouble,  reduced  to  obedi- 
ence the  Narragansetts,  who  had  hcen  restless  aud  dangerous.     In  the 
confederacy  itself  everything  did  not  proceed  harmoniously.     The  at- 
tempt of  Connecticut  to  levy  a  duty  on  ships  at  Saybroolt  was  sup- 
ported by  Plymouth  and  New  Haven,  and  warmly  contested  by  Mas- 
sachnsetta  even  to  the  point  of  retaliation  and  a  demand  for 
the  revision  of  the  articles.     In  Massachusetts  itself  the  party 
of  Winthrop  and  Dudley  again  became  supreme,  the  laws  were  re- 
vised, the  revenue  adjusted,  and  a  system  of  common  BchooU  estab- 
lished at  the  expense  of  the  towns.      Two  years  nfternard 
Winthrop  died,  ami  was  succeeded  by  Endicott,  who,  with 
two  intervals  of  a  year  each,  held  the  office  of  Governor  for  the  next 
fifteen  years. 

The  years  immediately  succeeding  the  death  of  Winthrop  were 
years  of  growth  and  prosperity,  and  of  a  still  further  development  of 
independence.  Massachusetts  spread  her  jurisdiction  to  the 
south,  and,  in  the  north -east,  obtained  possession  of  Maine, 
while  her  population  and  trade  alike  increased.  With  the  new  pow- 
ers in  England  she  pursued  tlic  same  wary  and  firm  policy  that  she 
had  employed  with  Charles.  After  much  deliberation  she  denied  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  meddle  with  her  charter,  and  took  upon  herself 
another  attribute  of  sovereignty  by  coining  money.  She  refused  to 
enter  into  Cromwell's  scheme  of  transporting  the  colonists  to  Ireland, 
and,  later  still,  a  similar  and  more  cherished  plan  in  regard  to  Jamaica. 
In  the  confederacy  a  like  cautious  policy  was  adopted.  An  alliance 
with  New  France  was  decUned;  but  in  the  relations  with  tic  Dutch 
there  was  more  difficulty  and  grave  dissensions ;  for  after  protracted 
negotiations  the  other  colonics  pressed  cngerly  for  war  agninst  their 
neighbors,  and  Massachusetts  as  steadily  refused.  The  contest  came 
Dear  causing  a  rupture  of  the  confederation,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Massachusetts  dominated  the  confederacy  by  her  superior 
strength  without  mucb  regard  to  the  articles  of  union.  She  succeed- 
ed in  her  wishes,  however,  and  prevented  a  resort  to  force ;  and,  in  a 
umilar  fashion,  stopped  a  war  which  was  much  urged  with  the  Nyan- 
tic^  Even  Cromwell's  fleet  could  not  tempt  them,  and  pence  finally 
removed  the  danger  before  hostilities  actually  occurred.  With  Crom- 
well himself  Massachusetts  practically  maintained  the  relations  of  an 
independent  State.  She  did  not  proclaim  him;  and  when  a  letter 
came  from  the  Council  of  State  ordering  them  to  proclaim  liis  son 
Bicbard,  it  waa  passed  by  without  notice.  In  a  like  manner  they 
23 
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rcinaiDCil  for  tUrce  montLa  silent  as  to  the  rcstonilion  of  Cburles, 
and  tlien  news  come  from  tliejr  agent  that  llieir  aSiiirs  bad 
been  brought  before  the  King,  and  ibat  complaints  had  been 
made  against  tlicin  ;  wherenpon  a  special  conrt  was  eonvonc.i,  and  ad- 
dcesses  to  tbc  King  and  Parliament,  full  of  compliment,  and  praying 
for  favor,  were  despatched. 

The  compbtinta  against  the  colony  cnino  from  two  sources — tbo 
eastern  proprietors,  'whose  territory  bad  been  absorbed,  and  from  tho 
Qnaliurs.  The  wild  fanatics  of  this  famous  sect  had  selected  New 
England  as  a  promising  field,  and  some  of  them  appeared  in  1656  at 
Boston,  where  ibcy  were  seized,  and  at  once  sent  back  on  the  ships 
which  brought  them.  Then  came  sharp  laws  providing  for  whipping, 
mutilation,  banishment,  and  death  if  they  returned  after  being  driven 
awny.  The  Quakers  were  drank  with  religious  zeal,  and  came  a  few 
at  0.  time,  but  did  little  in  the  way  of  conTersion.  They  appeared 
naked  in  the  streets  and  churches,  hideous  with  ^rcnsc  and  lamp-black 
— breaking  bottles,  and  raising  a  riot  and  disturbance  everywhere. 
The  magistrates  began  with  whipping  and  mutilation.  Then  the 
Quakers  wore  banished,  and  came  hack  to  test  the  law.  Two  men 
were  hnng  in  Boston,  and  a  woman  and  a  man  not  long  after;  and 
then  tho  rising  popular  indignation  prevailed,  the  law  was  modified, 
and,  altbougli  the  Quakers  were  punished  from  time  to  time,  they 
bad  won  their  victory.  The  magistrates,  headed  by  the  fiery  Endi- 
cott  and  by  Bellingh.im,  and  hacked  by  the  Federal  commissioners, 
had  taken  tbc  ground  tliat  Massachusetts  belonged  absolutely  to  its 
people,  and  that  they  lind  the  right  now,  as  in  the  early  days,  to 
put  down  opposition  and  banish  all  malcontents.  This  policy  had 
already  been  successful  with  Williams,  Gorton,  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
as  well  as  with  smaller  offenders.  The  tlicory  was  correct  enoagh ; 
the  difficulty  was  that  times  had  changed,  and  the  people  no  longer 
were  ready  to  put  the  theory  into  practice.  Absolute  intolerance,  sus- 
tained by  capital  punishment,  was  no  longer  possible  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  first  despei-ate  fanatic  who  was  eager  to  die  was  able 
to  put  it  down.  The  Quakers  made  their  way  into  Massachusetts; 
and  the  Baptists,  who  wore  at  first  arrested  and  dispersed,  not  long 
after  obtained  a  tacit  recognition ;  while  the  question  of  baptism  be- 
came a  subject  of  heated  controversy  in  the  churches  of  the  colony. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Quakers  complained  against 
Massachusetts  as  soon  as  they  found  any  one  to  listen;  but 
the  King's  answer  to  the  address  of  the  general  court  was, 
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DCTcrthclcss,  rcry  gracious.  It  came,  however,  in  company  with  an 
order  to  apprebend  the  exiles  Whalley  and  Goffe,  who  had  fled  from 
England,  and  had  been  kindly  received  at  Boston.  The  niugiatratcs 
did  their  duty  in  the  premises  so  far  as  they  were  obliged  to,  and  the 
royal  messengers  scoured  New  Englan<l,  but  never  reached  tlie  regi- 
cides. The  government  tlicn  proceeded  to  take  such  wary  steps  as 
they  could  to  win  favor  by  condemning  the  doctrines  of  the  Fifth 
Monarchy  men,  ordering  the  Governor  to  take  bonds  of  ships  under 
the  Xarigation  Act  never  before  enforced,  and  by  a|)pointing  a  com- 
mittee who  reported  on  the  rights  of  the  colony,  and  admitted  the  duty 
of  allegiance  to  Charles.  Then,  after  fifteen  months'  delay,  Charles 
was  proclaimed.  They  disroganled  the  royal  mandamus  tliat  Quak- 
ers should  be  sent  to  England  for  trial,  but  modified  the 
laws,  and  still  inflicted  corporal  punishment.  They  further 
sent  Bradstrcct  and  Norton  with  an  address  to  England,  where  they 
were  well  received,  and  whence  they  returned  with  another  royal  and 
gracious  answer,  which,  however,  demanded  tlie  oath  of  allegiance ; 
that  all  laws  in  derogation  of  royal  authority  should  be  repealed; 
that  the  Sook  of  Common  Prayer  should  be  permitted  to  all  desir> 
ing  to  use  it;  that  the  religious  test  for  suflfrnge  should  be  abolished, 
and  the  administration  of  justice  be  in  the  King's  name.  With  the 
last  of  the  re<inirements  the  court  complied,  despite  much  opposition, 
but  did  nothing  toward  ol>eying  the  other  commands,  which  all  ex- 
cited bitter  discontent  A  year  later  the  new  court  consider- 
ed the  royal  commands  again,  and  again  did  nothing  except 
regulate  navigation  bonds  and  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the 
King's  letter.  When  they  next  met  the  committee  was  not 
ready  to  report ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  news  had  come  that 
royal  commissioners  were  on  their  way  to  New  England ;  so  a  fast 
was  ordered,  measures  were  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  charter,  the 
train-bands  were  oi^anizcd,  and  the  defences  looked  after.  Thus  pre- 
pared, the  government  of  Massachusetts  awaited  their  unwelcome  vis- 
itors, who  presently  arrived  with  four  men-of-war  and  troops  for  the 
conquest  of  New  York. 

The  royal  commissioners,  Nicolls,  Carr,  Cartwright,  and  Maverick, 
brought  a  letter  to  the  Governor  setting  forth  that  they  were  to  look 
into  the  affairs  of  the  colony  and  their  relations  with  the  Dutch  and 
Indians,  settle  boundaries,  and  inquire  as  to  the  fonncr  letter  from  the 
King.  The  commission  empowered  them  to  hear  and  decide  all  com- 
plaints and  appeals,  military  and  civil ;  and  there  were  besides  two  sets 
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of  instructions:  one  public,  requiring  rnnpsflnJareport;  and  one  aectet,  , 
ordering  tbo  conimiBsioiters  to  find  out  about  public  feeling,  Bound  tbs 
leading  men,  endeavor  to  found  a  revenue  or  tribute,  and  obtsio  for 
the  King  the  nomination  of  the  Governor  and  of  the  officer  at  the  bead 
of  the  militis.  Whea  tbc  general  court  came  together,  they  passed  a 
resolution  of  loyalty  to  the  King  and  adherence  to  tbc  patent;  and 
tbey  followed  this  with  an  order  for  two  hundred  volunteers  for  tbc 
New  York  expedition.  They  also  repealed  the  religious  test  for  tbc 
franchise,  and  Gubstitutcd  as  a  qunliflcation  that  the  voters  should 
have  certificates  of  good  chnmetcr  from  their  ministers,  and  be  free- 
holders rated  at  ten  ehillings ;  and  they  finally  appointed  a  commit- 
tee, which,  after  two  months,  reported  a  petition  to  the  King,  remon- 
strating against  the  powers  of  the  commissioners,  and  begging  in 
moving  terms  that  their  charter,  laws,  and  liberties  might  not  be  in- 

\Vbile  this  committee  was  at  work  the  commissioners  and  their 
forces  sailed  away  to  New  York.  The  business  of  settling  the  affairs 
of  the  easily  conquered  territory,  and  their  dealings  with  the  other  New 
England  colonies,  occupied  them  nearly  two  years ;  but  at  last  all  was 
done,  and  tbey  assembled  in  Boston  for  the  final  and  decisive 
strii^le.  Endicott  was  dead,  and  Bellingham  at  the  helm.  One 
by  one  the  commissioners  laid  their  instructions  before  the  court, 
wliich  sometimes  received  tbcm  in  silence  and  sometimes  met  tbcm 
with  at^ument.  Slowly  and  with  increasing  acrimony  the  conmtis- 
sioncrs  went  over  the  failures  of  Massachusetts  to  comply  with  the 
King's  letter.  They  objected  to  the  new  test  for  suffrage,  and  to  the 
ingeniously  qualified  oath  of  allegiance  devised  by  the  magistrates ; 
referred  constantly  to  the  independence  assumed  by  the  colony ;  and 
at  last  gas-e  notice  that  they  would  bear  an  appeal  against  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Company,  and  set  a  day.  The  time  for  delay  and  negotia- 
tion was  past,  and  when  tbc  day  for  the  trial  arrived  a  messenger  of 
tbc  court  proclaimed  In  the  street  that  the  appeal  to  the  commission- 
ers was  an  infringement  of  the  Company's  patent,  and  would  not  be 
permitted.  The  commissioners  were  helpless  and  beaten  ;  so  tbey  sent 
in  a  list  of  amendments  to  existing  laws,  and  dispersed,  Cartwright, 
to  whom  the  papers  were  intrusted,  was  captured  at  sea ;  and  while 
he  waited  in  England  for  copies  indignation  had  time  to  cool,  and 
other  events  and  political  changes  puslied  Massachusetts  aside.  A  let- 
ter came  from  the  King,  during  the  contest  with  the  commissioners, 
reproaching  the  court  with  contempt  for  bis  jurisdiction,  and  require 
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iDg  Bomo  of  the  leaders  to  come  to  Englnnd ;  but  for  some  montha 
the  court  ncnt  on  witli  military  defeacea  against  the  Dutch,  and  then 
replied  that  they  had  given  their  reasons  for  not  submitting  to  tbc 
commissioDcrs  before,  and  had  nothing  to  add.  Not  long  after  they 
sent  to  England  a  present  of  masts  for  the  royal  navy,  and  prepared 
to  aid  in  the  war  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Breda.  In  the 
following  year,  after  a  long  interval,  the  Federal  commission- 
ers met  again ;  but  New  Haven  was  gone,  and  the  vigor  of  the  old 
organization  seemed  to  have  departed.  Massachusetts,  however,  re- 
sumed licr  sway  in  Itlainc,  which  the  royal  commissioners  bad  med- 
dled with,  and  faced  EngUnd  with  apparently  undiminished  strength. 
For  eight  years  after  her  victory,  Massachusetts  was  employed  in 
nothing  more  important  than  questions  of  religious  doctrines  and  the 
affiurs  of  the  college.  It  was  well  for  her  that  she  had  this  period  of 
rest  and  prosperity,  for  misfortunes  were  at  hand,  which  eamc  thick 
and  fast  when  they  once  began  to  come,  and  which  racked  the  body 
politic,  and  put  the  direst  stniin  upon  the  strength  and  resources  of 
the  people.  For  more  than  the  lifetime  of  a  generation  there  had 
been  no  trouble  with  the  savages  more  serious  than  a  trivial  quarrel, 
which  had  been  speedily  allayed.  But  while  New  England  was  oc- 
cupied with  the  royal  commission,  and  during  the  succeeding  years 
of  peace,  rumors  of  Indian  plots  came  thicker  and  thicker,  and  seem- 
ed to  have  their  origin  with  Philip,  who  had  succeeded  his  father 
Massasoit,  the  chief  of  the  Fokanokets,  and  the  old  friend  of  Plym- 
outh. Philip  was  called  to  account,  and  made  submission  several 
times;  but  at  last  sure  information  was  received  that  he  was  plot- 
ting, and  the  murder  of  the  informer,  and  the  conviction  and  death 
of  the  murderers,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  In  June,  1675, 
the  town  of  Swanzey  was  twice  attacked,  the  houses  burned, 
and  the  people  slain ;  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  fiercest  and 
most  prolonged  of  the  many  Indian  wars  in  which  the  English  col- 
onies engaged.  It  lasted  for  two  years,  and  is  one  long  story  of 
burning  and  massacre.  The  outlying  farms  were  broken  up,  and 
their  owners  shot  down  by  hidden  savages;  while  the  smaller  set- 
tlements were  ravaged  and  destroyed,  and  on  several  bloody  fields 
the  troops  were  surprised,  caught  in  an  ambush,  and  slaughtered. 
Beginning  in  Khodo  Island,  the  war  rapidly  spread  through  the  west 
and  north,  and  then  to  the  eastward,  until  all  New  England  was  en- 
gaged in  a  desperate  struggle  against  desolation  and  death.  At  the 
elow  of  the  first  year  the  Narragansetts  broke  their  treaty,  but  before 
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they  could  niovo  tlie  combined  forces  of  tlje  colonics  were  on  the 
march.  Tlie  great  Narr^ansett  fort  was  §torined  with  heavy  loss  of 
life,  and  after  a  tcrrihie  fight  the  wigwams  wore  iiri>d,  the  Indians 
cut  down  without  mercy,  and  the  military  strength  of  this  formidable 
tribe  forever  broken.  After  this  success  tlie  fighting  drifted  away  to 
the  west,  and  the  Conaecticut  Valley  and  nil  the  frontier  towns  were 
assailed,  the  war  raging  with  greater  ferocity  thnn  ecer,  and  with  va- 
rying success.  Gradually,  however,  the  tide  tuinud  in  favor  of  the 
English,  the  Indians  were  hunted  nod  attacked  in  lar^c  todies,  and 
slain  by  hundreds,  for  the  day  of  mercy  hod  pa&sed,  and  the  fight- 
ing spirit  of  the  Puritans  Lad  reached  its  highest  pitch.  In  the  suia- 
mer,  FhiUp,who  bad  wandered  back,wilb  disaster,  defeat,  and  submis- 
sion on  every  side,  was  tracked  to  his  lair  at  Mount  Hope,  nnd 
killed  by  the  forces  under  the  command  of  Church,  the  moat 
daring  and  joviiil  of  Indian  fighters.  In  the  south  and  west  the  war 
was  now  nearly  over ;  but  for  more  than  a  year  it  continued  in  the 
east,  and  the  settlements  in  that  region  were  in  lai^e  measure  raiaed. 
Ti'oops  were  sent  from  Massachusetts,  and,  after  much  sangui- 
nary fighting,  the  Indians  were  finally  brought  to  tonns,  and  the 
war  ended ;  but  this  long  and  desperate  conflict  fell  upon  New  England 
with  crushing  effect  A  vast  amount  of  property  had  been  destroy- 
ed, and  there  was  mourning  in  every  household.  The  colonies  were 
loaded  with  debt,  while  the  enormous  expenditure  of  men  and  money 
had  eripplcd  the  public  resources,  weakened  the  government,  and  de- 
pressed the  spirit  of  the  people.  It  was  tlie  evil  hour  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  opportunity  of  her  enemies,  who  wei-o  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  it 

The  claims  of  Mason  and  Gorges,  and  the  hostility  of  the  London 
merchants  to  New  England,  for  her  evasion  of  the  navigation  laws, 
were  the  moving  causes  of  this  renewed  attack.  The  opinion  of  the 
solicitor-general  was  favorable  to  the  claims ;  the  Lords  of  Trade  de- 
cided that  the  time  had  come  to  regulate  New  England  affairs,  and 
Edward  Randolph  was  sent  out  as  agent,  lie  arrived  in  the  midst 
of  the  Indian  war,  and  at  once  laid  before  the  Governor  and  assist- 
ants a  royal  letter,  requiring  them  to  send  agents  to  answer  the  claims 
of  Mason  and  Gorges.  He  was  told  that  an  answer  should  he  aont, 
and  then  devoted  himself  to  stirring  up  a  party  for  the  Crown  in  Bos- 
ton, working  on  the  fears  of  the  smaller  colonies,  and  preparing  com- 
plaints of  the  infractions  of  the  Navigation  Act.  lie  finally  returned 
to  England  full  of  accusations  of  all  sorts,  from  coining  money  to 
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not  obaerring  Cbristmas,  and  on  no  good  terms  nitU  tlic  magi stra tea. 
He  was  bood  followed  by  Stougliton  and  Bulkclcy  as  agcnU  of  tho 
general  court,  and  the  last  struggle  was  fairly  opened.     Into  the  de- 
tails of  that  prolonged  contest,  covering  nearly  eiglit  years,  it  is  im- 
possible hero  to  enter.     Massachusetts  temporized,  procrastinated,  and 
resisted  at  all  points,  yielding  lierc  and  there,  but  rarely  in  essentials, 
postponing  the  evil  day  as  long  as  possible,  and  buying  oS  Gorges 
quietly,  to  the  intense  disgust  of  the  King.    In  England  matters 
went  steadily  against  the  colony.     Mason  was  sustained,  and  royal 
reproofs  camo  with  increasing  severity,  while,  worst  of  all,  Randolph 
succeeded  in  building  up  a  party  of  submission  to  the  Grown,  led  by 
Joseph  Dudley,  and  comprising  some  of  tlie  foremost  men  in  ttie 
colony.    There  was  no  mistaking  the  issue.    The  independence  of  the 
commonwealth  was  at  state,  and  the  contest  was  desperate.     At  last 
Charles  sent  a  peremptory  letter,  requiring  agents  to  be  despatch- 
ed to  give  in  unqualified  submission.     The  court  had  to  yield, 
and  sent  Dudley  and  Richards,  the  former  unpopular  at  home,  but 
representing  the  party  of  the  Crown,    They  carried  with  them,  how- 
ever, a  letter  so  unyielding  in  tone  that  the  King's  patience  gave  way, 
and  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  was  issued  against  the  Company. 
This  writ  Randolph  took  to  Massachusetts,  where  he  had  work- 
ed BO  well  that  the  magistrates  voted  to  give  way,  and  let  the  King 
regulate  their  charter  and  their  laws ;  but  the  deputies  stood  firm, 
and  I'esolvcd  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last.     Their  case, 
however,  was  hopeless,  and  the  charter  was  annulled ;  but  be- 
fore the  official  announcement  reached  them  Charles  was  dead,  and 
James  was  proclaimed  at  Boston.     By  the  advice  of  Ran- 
dolph a  provisional  government  by  commission,  with  the  now 
hated  Dudley  as  president,  was  formed,  against  which  tlie  general 
court  protested,  and  relapsed  into  helpless  silence.    Colonel  Kirke,  who 
bad  been  ehoscn  by  Charles,  and  confirmed  by  James  as  tlie  ruler  of 
New  England,  was  detained  by  Monmouth's  rebellion  ;  and  the  provi- 
sional government  went  on  for  a  j'car,  doing  little,  and  hated 
much,  until  the  long-dreaded  Governor-general  arrived  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros. 

With  the  charter  were  swept  away  representative  government,  and 
every  right  and  every  political  institution  roared  during  half  a  cen- 
tury of  conflict  The  iiilo  of  Andros  was  on  the  model  dear  to 
the  heart  of  bis  royal  master — a  harsh  despotism,  but  neither  strong 
nor  wise ;  it  was  wretched  misgovern raent,  and  stupid,  blundering 
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oppression.  And  tliis  aTbilrary  nnd  miserable  system  Andros  under- 
took to  force  upon  a  people  of  EngHsb  race,  wLo  hatl  been  indo- 
pcndunt  and  self-governing  for  fifty  years,  lie  laid  taxes  at  liia  own 
pleasure,  and  not  even  accoi'dlng  to  previous  rates,  as  fae  bad  prom- 
ised ;  he  denied  the  Hahean  Corput  to  John  Wise,  tlie  intrepid  min- 
ister of  Ipswich,  arrested  for  preaching  against  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation, nnd  he  awakened  a  like  resistance  in  all  directions.  Ue 
instituted  fees,  was  believed  to  pack  juiies,  and  made  Raudolpb  li- 
eeneer  of  the  press.  Worst  of  all,  iio  struck  at  property,  demanded 
the  examination  of  the  old  titles,  declared  them  worthless,  extorted 
quit-rents  for  renewal,  and  issued  writs  of  intrusion  against  those  who 
resisted ;  while,  not  coutcnt  with  attacking  political  liberty  and  the  ' 
rights  of  property,  he  excited  religious  animosity  by  forbidding  civil 
Tnarria^es,  seizing  the  old  Sonth  cliurch  for  the  Episcopal  service, 
and  introducing  swearing  by  the  Book  in  courts  of  justice,  lie  left 
nothing  undone  to  enrage  the  people  and  prepare  for  rcvola- 
tton ;  and  when  he  returned  from  nnsuccessful  Indian  nar- 
fare  in  the  cast,  the  storm  was  ready  to  burst  News  came  of  the 
landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Andros  arrested  the  bearer 
of  the  tidings,  and  issued  a  proclamation  against  the  Prince; 
bnt  the  act  was  vain.  Withont  apparent  concert  or  preparation  Bos- 
ton rose  in  arms,  the  signal-fire  blazed  on  Beacon  Hill,  and  the  country 
people  poured  In,  hot  for  revenge.  Some  of  the  old  magistrates  met 
at  the  town-house,  and  read  n  "  declaration  of  the  gentlemen,  mer- 
chants, and  inhabitants,"  setting  forth  the  misdeeds  of  Andros,  the  il- 
legality of  the  Dudley  government  by  commission,  and  tlio  wrongful 
suppression  of  the  charter.  Andros  and  Dudley  were  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison,  together  with  the  captain  of  the  Bose  frigate, 
which  lay  helpless  beneath  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  a  provisional 
government  was  established,  with  Bradstrect  at  its  head.  AVilliam  and 
Maiy  were  proclaimed,  the  revolution  was  complete,  and  Andros  soon 
went  back  a  prisoner  to  England. 

Affairs  went  on  <juictly  under  the  provisional  government.  In- 
crease Mather  was  in  England  as  agent  for  the  colony,  and  Cooke  and 
Oakes  were  associated  with  him  by  the  general  court  In  the  first 
burst  of  joy  on  the  success  of  the  revolution  it  seemed  as  if  the  colo- 
nists would  regain  their  old  charter,  but  time  passed,  the  active  opposi- 
tion of  liandolph  and  Andros  gathered  strength,  the  King  had  no  mind 
to  give  more  than  was  necessary,  or  to  treat  the  colonies  like  English 
towns  in  a  similar  condition,  and  the  agents  finally  had  to  be  content 
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nith  a  new  provincial  charter.  The  absolute  independence  of  tlic  old 
charter  was  lost,  but  the  frame  of  government  was  far  more 
liberal  than  that  of  most  of  the  royal  provinces.  The  Cmwa 
was  to  appoint  the  Governor,  deputy,  and  secretary,  who  in  turn  ap- 
pointed the  judiciary  ;  the  Governor's  assent  was  now  necessary  to  leg- 
islation, and  he  could  summon,  dissolve,  and  prorogue  the  deputies. 
The  Council,  however,  was  to  bo  chosen  by  the  House,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Governor,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  purse  was  given 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  religious  test  for  the  fran- 
chise was  replaced  by  a  property  qual ideation,  so  that  religious  liberty 
was  assured.  Plymouth,  which  bad  grown  slowly  since  its  settlement, 
but  remained  weak  and  unprotected,  was  refused  a  charter,  and  incor- 
porated with  Massncli  11  setts,  as  well  as  the  district  of  Maine  and  Nova 
Scotia,  while  New  Hampshire  became  finally  a  separate  government. 
Other  royal  oflSccrs,  in  the  shape  of  a  surveyor  of  woods,  collector  of 
customs,  and  admiralty  judge,  were  to  appear  and  pcrfunu  their  un- 
welcome duliea  in  Massachusetts. 

The  selection  of  officers  for  the  new  government  was  left  to  Mather, 
who  picked  out  Sir  William  I'liips  for  the  place  of  Governor,  probably 
as  a  man  whom  he  could  control.  Pbips  was  a  native  of  Maine ;  he  had 
made  his  fortune  by  raising  a  Spanish  galleon,  his  reputation  and  title 
by  his  capture  of  I'ort  lloyal  and  conquest  of  Nova  Scotia  in  IGDO,  and 
his  popularity  by  his  payment  of  the  soldiers  after  tlic  Cailuro  of  the 
attempt  on  Canada  in  the  same  year.  lie  was  a  hot-headed,  energetic, 
Tain  man  of  slight  political  capacity,  and  his  administratiou  was  nei- 
ther successful  nor  important.  The  opening  years  of  his  term  were 
clouded  by  the  terrible  tragedies  of  the  witchcraft  delusion,  which  I 
have  discussed  elsewhere ;  wliilo  in  public  affairs  a  strong  opposition 
was  formed  against  him  by  the  friends  of  the  old  charter,  which  check- 
ed his  movements  and  irritated  his  temper.  He  failed  in  an  Indian 
expedition,  and  quarrelled  violently  and  openly  with  the  royal  ofEccrs. 
His  political  strength  was  in  the  country,  and  he  succeeded  in  break- 
ing the  power  of  Boston  by  a  law  rci]iiiring  deputies  to  reside  in  the 
town  they  represented — a  pernicious  principle  of  local  political  resi- 
dence which  has  become  embedded  in  the  political  systems  of  the 
XTnited  States.  Ilia  lack  of  wisdom  and  his  violent  quarrels 
finally  led  to  his  recall,  to  answer  the  charges  made  against  him 
in  London,  where  he  died  in  the  following  year.  Vnder  Phips  the 
current  of  Massachusetts  history  changes,  and  becomes  like  tliat  of 
other  royal  provinces.     The  great  Puritan  expei'iment  of  Church  and 
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Stnic  iitiit<?d  had  fulled,  and  van  at  an  utid,  atid  the  strength  of  flHSl 
once  all-powerful  clet^y  was  rapidly  dudinlH;^.     Tlie  poiilical  strug-  I 
gle  wad  no  lougcr  that  of  Massacbusetts  against  Eiigl.ind,  but  of  the 
people  nf  Klassachusctts  agaiust  the  royal  tiovcmor^,  and  this  contest 
is  ouc  familiar  to  us  ia  all  tlis  colonics. 

The  withdrawal  und  dciith  of  I'hips  left  the  government  ia  the  hands 
of  the  Lieutenant-governor,  AVIIliam  StougUton,  bitterly  unpopular  n 
one  of  the  party  of  the  Crown  in  the  dark  days  when  the  life  of  the  I 
old  charter  was  at  stake.  IIo  waa  ehiefly  occupied  dnring  his  term  of  J 
office  with  (ho  Indian  wars,  bequeathed  to  him  by  Pliips,  in  the  nortb  ' 
and  east,  a  part  of  the  great  struf^lc  between  Franco  and  England, 
and  instigated  by  the  French  Jesuits  in  Maine,  among  whom  Stephen 
Rasle  now  assumes  an  evil  prominence.  After  a  gloomy  bat  not  M'Of- 
successful  admin  istration  of  nearly  five  years,  Stouglittm  WM  J 
superseded  by  Lord  Bellomont,  who,  appointed  some  time  be- 
fore, bad  been  delayed  apon  his  journey,  and  then  by  his  government 
in  New  York.  IkllomoDt  was  well  received,  and  the  Legislature  made 
him  a  generous  allowance,  about  which  he  grumbled  after  the  fashion 
of  his  kind,  but  they  refused  to  fix  a  permanent  salary ;  and  tbcy  suc- 
ceeded also  in  establishing  a  jiidieiary,  their  former  efforts  in  this  di- 
rection having  been  defeated  in  England,  Bellomont  favored  the  pop- 
ular party  in  Massachusetts  as  in  New  York,  and  carefully  investigated 
the  affairs  of  the  province,  occupying  himself  principally  with 
the  suppression  of  piracy  and  with  bringing  Kidd  to  justice. 
He  appears  to  have  been  much  liked,  but  he  only  remained  in  the 
province  a  little  more  than  a  year,  and  soon  after  died  in  New  Y'ork, 
when  the  government  onee  more  devolved  upon  Stoughton,  who  died 
a  few  months  later ;  and  in  the  following  year  Joseph  Dudley  attained 
the  summit  of  his  ambition,  and  came  out  with  a  royal  commission  to 
govern  his  native  province  and  that  of  New  Hampshire.  Joseph  Dud- 
Icy,  untrue  to  his  country  and  to  the  honored  name  be  bore,  had  been 
the  principal  Icadei'  of  the  Crown  party  against  the  old  charter.  Re- 
warded by  the  presidency  of  the  government  by  commission  and  by  the 
chief-justiceship  of  New  Yoi'k,  he  had  gone  to  England  and  been  made 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  chosen  a  member  of  Parliament. 
Defeated  in  his  hopes  by  the  appointment  of  Bellomont,  the  death 
of  his  successful  rival  left  the  licld  open  before  him,  and  he  received 
a  commission  from  Anne,  and  came  out  to  rule  over  his  fellow-citizens, 
who  for  the  most  part  thoroughly  disliked  him.  Dudley  was,  how- 
ever, a  man  of  force  and  ability,  and  had  certain  advantages  as  a  Furi- 
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tan  and  dissenter,  so  tliat  be  gradually  built  up  a  party  bound  together 
by  ties  of  self-interest,  but  be  failed  to  gain  politicfll  supremacy,  and 
the  people  never  foi^ot  bis  past  career.  At  tlie  outset  lit;  demanded 
a  permanent  salary,  which  whs  refused,  and  ho  immediately  c:ccrciscd 
Iits  power  of  rejecting  counsellors,  tbus  opening  a  fresb  and  bitter 
source  of  controvcny.  In  this  same  way  Lis  administration  wont  on 
to  tbc  end,  with  constant  wrangles  ahoiit  salaries,  appropriations,  and 
counsellors,  and  upon  every  point  on  which  a  dificrence  could  arise. 
Dudley  was  proud  and  overbearing,  strongly  suspected  of  dealings 
which  savored  of  fraud  and  treason,  and  for  which  his  supposed  ac- 
complices suffered,  and  became  more  unpopular  as  time  went  on,  while 
in  every  essential  point  he  was  baffled  by  the  shrewd,  persistent,  pop- 
ular opposition  led  principally  by  Elisha  Coofee,  but  perfectly  capable 
of  dealing  with  the  Governor  without  Icadei-s.  Cotton  Mather,  who 
had  helped  Dudley  to  his  appointment,  found  he  could  not  rule  him, 
and  the  pair  soon  foil  out.  The  clergy  generally  joined  the  opposi- 
Uon,  but,  headed  by  the  two  Mathers,  they  were  defeated  in  regard  to 
tlio  college,  and  thus  lost  their  last  stronghold.  The  principal  events 
of  Dudley's  term  of  office  were  connected  with  the  war  between  France 
and  England,  renewed  on  the  accession  of  Anne  to  the  throne. 
In  Xew  England  this  war  meant  Indian  atrocities.  Instigated 
and  led  by  the  French,  the  savages  broke  in  upon  the  Bcttleinents  of 
Maine  and  the  Connecticut  valley,  pillaging,  slaying,  and  burning  in 
the  Dsual  manner,  and  once  more  niining  many  of  the  already  blood- 
stained settlements  of  the  east.  Colonel  Church  was  sunt  to  the  re- 
lief of  these  settlements,  but  cftectcd  little,  and  the  war  went  on  for 
years  with  savage  reprisals  on  both  sides,  but  little  result,  and  with 
the  balance  of  suffering  i^ainst  the  English.  At  Inst  Dudley  raised 
a  force  of  a  thousand  men  in  New  England  for  an  expedition 
against  Port  Royal ;  but  the  campaign  was  a  failure,  and  the 
array  wasted  away  with  disease.  Three  years  later,  with  English  aid, 
obtained  by  Schuyler  and  Nieiiolson,  the  combined  forces  of 
the  colonies  reduced  Port  Royal,  a  success  which  was  overbal- 
anced by  the  disaster  in  the  next  year  of  Hill  and  Walker,  in  which 
Massachusetts  suffered  heavy  losses  both  of  men  and  money.  The 
peace  of  Utrecht  finally  brought  the  much  needed  relief; -and  after 
tlire«  years  more  of  domestic  quairel  George  I.  came  to  the  throne,  the 
Whigs  were  again  supreme,  the  complaints  of  Massachusetts  were  at- 
tended to,  and  Dudley  was  refused  n  new  commission. 
The  government  devolved  upon  Tailcr,  the  Lieutenant-governor,  dis- 
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tinguishftl  at  Port  Royal,  and  under  whom  the  popular  party  had  Uiinga 
pretty  much  thoir  own  way.  The  principal  political  question 
grew  out  of  tlio  financial  diflBcultics,  the  debt  and  the  paper- 
money  of  tho  colony.  Colonel  Burgee,  who  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Governor,  was  understood  to  fiivor  the  "  private  bank"  selieuie, 
and  waa  therefore  buuglit  off  for  a  thousand  pounds  by  the  agents  of 
Massachusetts,  tlirough  whose  intiuenco  new  appointMcnts  were  made, 
and  Samuel  Shutc,  a  soldier,  and  WilUam  Dummer,  a  Dative  of 
Masanchu setts,  came  out  as  Governor  and  Lieutenant.  Shute 
was  an  honc«t  man,  but  with  a, rigid  military  sense  of  obedience  to  in- 
structions, and  of  tho  sacnnlncss  of  order  and  discipline ;  and  Ms  throw- 
ing himself  upon  Dudley's  party  for  sopport,  though  perhaps  inevita- 
ble, did  not  help  hira.  He  was  not,  in  fact,  fitted  to  rule  over  a  wnry 
and  astute  set  of  popular  politicians,  and  his  whole  administration  was 
made  up  of  a  series  of  quarrels  on  a  variety  of  points,  some  new  and 
some  old.  One  of  the  new  questions  was  in  regard  to  the  forests  and 
the  trees  marked  hy  the  royal  surveyor  with  the  broad  arrow  for  the 
King's  use.  The  back  settlers,  who  had  won  their  land  by  hard  fight- 
ing from  nature  and  from  the  savages,  had  no  mind  to  submit  to  this 
loss  of  their  most  valuable  export ;  so  while  the  surveyor,  John  Bridges, 
marked  trees,  the  farmers  cut  them  down,  and  the  whole  frontier  was  in 
a  ferment.  Complaints  came  to  Boston  of  the  action  of  the  survevor ; 
Cooke  supported  them,  and  the  Governor  tui'ned  him  out  of  the  Coun- 
cil, whereupon  the  general  court  remonstrated,  and  piinted  their  re- 
monstrance despite  the  prohibition  of  the  Governor.  They  further 
elected  Cooke  Speaker,  but  Shute  refused  to  confirm  turn,  claiming 
that  right  as  part  of  his  prerogative,  and  dissolved  the  court,  thus 
opening  a  new  source  of  controversy  and  dispute.  The  Legislature 
had,  however,  much  tho  best  of  the  Governor  in  the  chronic  quarrel 
about  salaries,  and  they  used  this  power  to  hamper  him  in  every 
new  difference.  They  not  only  adhered  firmly  to  their  refusal  to 
grant  a  permanent  salary,  bnt,  to  emphasize  their  displeasure,  they 
cut  down  the  annual  allowance  year  by  year,  until  the  Lieutenant- 
governor's  became  bo  small  that  Dummer  refused  to  accept  it.  A 
matter  of  much  more  serious  interest  to  the  welfare  of  the  colony 
was  tho  long-standing  financial  trouble  growing  out  of  the  expcn- 
diturcs  in  tho  French  and  Indian  wars,  which  bore  fruit  in  debts  and 
depreciated  bills  of  credit.  One  party  favored  resumption  in  gold 
and  silver;  another  desired  a  private  bank  and  unlimited  paper;  a 
third  uiged  a  public  bank,  with  carcful  limitation  and  regulation  of 
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bills  of  credit.  In  regard  to  all  these  Echemes  public  fecHng  ran  liigh. 
Burgess  bad  been  bougiit  oH  because  lie  favored  the  private  bank,  and 
Shute  incurred  the  enmity  of  tins  fnction  by  supporting  tbc  public 
bank,  which  was  far  better,  and  was  at  last  cstablislicd,  but 
nothing,  however,  could  check  the  heedless  Issues  of  more  and 
more  paper  currency,  nntil  even  the  small  token-money  consisted  of 
ragged  bits  of  paper,  and  a  depreciation  svi  in  TCliich  was  really 
frightful. 

Another  source  of  dispute  grew  ont  of  renewed  troubles  with  the 
eastern  Indians,  who  were  continually  incited  to  hostilities  by  the 
French  rulers  and  the  Jesuit  priests.  Sliuto  urged  the  establishment 
of  public  trading-posts,  to  stop  the  sharp  dealings  of  private  traders; 
but  his  schcmo  was  frustrated  by  the  never-ceasing  political  dissen- 
sions. He  also  cndcavored,unsueccaafully,to  negotiate  with  the  tribes, 
and  to  send  a  Puritan  minister  among  tlicm;  but  they  would  not 
make  peace,  and  wonid  not  desert  the  Jesuit.*,  so  that  at  last  war  broke 
ont,  with  the  usual  surprises  and  slaughtering  in  the  outlying  settle- 
ments, and  bringing  in  its  train  a  fresh  political  quarrel.  The  general 
court,  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  campaigns,  nudertook  to 
get  control  of  the  troops,  appoint  the  officers,  and  coerce  and  punish 
them  by  withholding  their  pay.  They  had  no  possible  right  under 
the  charter  to  seize  military  control ;  but  they  crippled  the  operations 
of  the  war,  and  finally  drove  the  harassed  Governor  to  England 
in  search  of  relief.  William  Dummcr,  upon  whom  the  gov- 
ernment devolved,  was  a  temperate  and  intelligent  man ;  but  he  was 
assailed,  as  his  predecessor  had  been,  in  regard  to  military  matters,  and 
found  that  he  could  expect  no  mercy  in  this  respect,  lie,  however, 
stood  his  ground  firmly,  and,  after  much  wrangling,  the  general  court 
gave  way,  the  contest  was  allayed,  and  the  war  prosecuted  with  some 
vigor.  In  the  following  year  an  expedition  was  sent  out,  directed 
against  the  centre  of  intrigue  and  hostility.  Basic's  settlement  was 
surprised  and  destroyed,  and  Ilasle  himself,  the  prime  mover  of  all  tlic 
burning  and  murdering,  was  righteously  sliot  by  a  Massachusetts  sol- 
dier. The  war  went  on  in  guerilla  fashion  for  nearly  two  years  more, 
with  its  usual  accompaniments  of  ambiiscAdes,  massacres,  and 
bloody  fighting,  until  at  last  the  Indians,  worn  out  and  de- 
prived of  their  guide  and  counsellor,  made  peace. 

Shute,  meantime,  had  been  at  work  in  London,  wliither  the  court 
also  sent  agents — Jeremiah  Dummer  and  Cooke — to  oppose  him. 
Shutc's  complaints,  however,  in  many  respects  only  too  well  founded. 
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prevailed ;  and  firat  Mtne  a  remonstrance,  and  then  an  expUn 
cliartor,  wliith  tlic  court  was  forccil  to  accept,  sud  whicii,  denying 
them  the  riglit  to  adjourn  tlicmiielri^s  for  more  than  two  days 
also  gave  the  Governor  the  power  to  conlirm  the  Speaker. 
While  Shiit«  was  preparing  to  return  to  the  colony,  which  was  wel! 
aatisfied  with  Dummer,  George  I.  died,  Shute  was  put  aside,  and  Mas- 
sacbusetts  and  New  Uanipshirc  conferred  upon  William  Bnt- 
net,  wtio  arrived  in  the  following  year,  and  whose  brief  admin- 
istration was  one  eontinuons  and  bitter  light  over  t!ie  salaTy  question, 
to  which  the  court  added  the  claim  to  audit  the  accounts,  and  fo^ 
bid  the  Governor  to  draw  from  a  general  appropriation  by  bis  simple 
warrant.     Burnet's  instructions  were  peremptory  to  obtain  a  fixed 
salary,  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  yield  a  jot.     He  combatted  the  conrt 
earnestly,  and  angrily  dissolved  and  prorogued  them,  adjourned  them 
to  Salem  and  Cambridge — a  new  and  bitter  grievaneQ — and  lectured 
and  scolded  them  unceasingly.     The  court  mt?t  argument  with  argu- 
ment, were  to  the  full  as  stubborn  as  the  Governor,  and  could  not  be 
moved.     When  the  conflict  was  at  its  height,  Burnet  died  sud- 
denly of  a  fever,  and  the  court,  which  had  received  him  lavishly 
and  thwarted  him  steadily,  gave  him  a  sumptuous  funeral. 

Dnmmer,  again  at  the  head  of  affairs,  refused  to  accept  anything 
except  a  permanent  salary ;  and  the  court,  although  unyielding  here, 
gave  way  for  the  time  on  the  matter  of  auditing  accounts,  and  sup- 
plied the  treasury.     Burnet's  successor  soon  came  out  in  the  person 
of  Jonathan  Belcher — a  native  of  Massachusetts — an  adroit  and  not 
over-sensitive  politician,  who  had  of  late  years  taken  the  popu- 
lar side,  and  a  good  manager,  but  a  man  of  narrow  mind  and 
contracted  views.     lie  brought  with  him  instructions  as  to  the  salary 
as  decided  as  those  given  to  Burnet,  accompanied  with  a  threat  to 
bring  the  whole  matter  before  Parliament     The  House,  however,  was 
not  in  the  least  disturbed,  but  stood  their  ground  without  flinching, 
and  refused  all  compromises  urged  by  the  Council,  until  at  last,  as 
everything  was  at  a  stand,  they  sent  a  memorial  to  the  King,  asking 
that  Belcher  be  allowed  to  accept  their  temporary  grants.     For  three 
years  this  assent  was  accorded,  and  then  the  Privy  Council 
gave  way,  and  the  House  triumphed,  for  they  had  fairly  won 
the  power  to  keep  the  Governor  in  order  by  an  annual  allowance. 
Belcher  had  undertaken  to  build  up  a  party  devoted  to  himself  by 
a  redistribution  of  the  offices — a  proceeding  very  distasteful  to  the 
people  —  and  he  had  broken  the  power  of  Cooke,  the  popular  lead- 
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er,  by  getting  liim  into  a  judgeship ;  bnt,  despite  tho  ill-fceliag  tbus 
aroOBcd,  and  tho  dcfcnt  od  tho  salary,  lie  gained  u  siibatantial  victory 
over  tho  House  as  to  their  right  to  audit  accounts.  The  Governor 
was  not  distressed  by  an  empty  treasury,  unpiiid  officials,  and  neg- 
lected public  business,  but  tho  people  were;  so  the  House  bad  to 
give  way,  and  allow  the  Governor  to  draw  by  bis  warrant  without 
special  act.  This  contest  wsis  revived  when  war  came  with  Spain, 
and  prevented  Massachusetts  from  taking  much  part  in  that  struggle; 
but  the  victory,  on  the  whole,  was  unquestionably  with  the  Governor. 
Tlie  chief  troubles  of  Bclcbcr's  administration  were,  of  course,  con- 
nected witli  the  wretched  Rnancial  condition  of  tbc  colony,  now  made 
worse  by  doods  of  bills  from  Rhode  Island ;  and  fresli  issues  and 
deeper  depreciation  inako  up  the  history  of  the  currency.  In  the 
midst  of  this  a  wild  scheme  of  a  land-bank  wat  proposed,  which  was 
very  popular,  but  did  not  receive  tbc  sanction  of  Parliament,  so  that 
the  Company  was  dissolved.  Against  this  land-bank  scheme  Belcher 
set  his  face,  removed  officers  right  and  left,  and  disallowed  tho  elcc- 
tiona  of  those  interested  in  the  project,  a  course  which  stirred  up  a 
host  of  active  encniiea;  while  another  source  of  hostility  came  from 
the  settlement  of  the  New  Ilampshiro  boundary,  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernor was  said  to  be  dishonestly  interested,  and  where  be  certainly 
ofiended  many  persons.  His  popularity  did  not  increase,  and 
bis  combined  oppouenis  finally  obtained  his  removal ;  so  that 
long  before  he  could  vindicate  himself,  his  successor,  'William  Shirley, 
who  liad  lived  some  years  in  the  province,  was  a[)pointcd. 

Sbirky  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  financial  difficulties,  en- 
hanced by  the  land-bank  scheme  and  by  the  approaching  day  of  re- 
demption, after  which  time  be  was  forbidden  to  allow  the  continu- 
ance of  bills  of  credit ;  but,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  court 
and  the  popular  dread  of  severe  taxation,  he  boldly  violated  bis  in- 
structions, and  allowed  the  bills  to  be  continued.  He  also  snceecded 
in  securing  the  confidence  of  the  deputies,  and  in  establishing  for  the 
first  time  harmony  between  tbc  various  bmnehcs  of  the  government. 
When  political  matters  were  quiet,  the  province  was  shaken  by  tho 
religions  revival,  and  by  the  work  of  Edwards  and  Whitctield,  which 
produced  much  excitement  and  some  controversy,  hut  did  not  enter 
into  politics.  AVhilc  Massachusetts  was  thus  engaged,  tbc  stonn 
of  war  was  slowly  gathering  between  France  and  England,  and 
broke  at  last,  threatening  the  colonies,  as  usual,  with  the  terrors  of 
savage  hordes  from  tho  north.     Sbirlcy,  wbo,  although  bred  a  lawyer. 
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was  not  witljoiit  boldness  and  imagination  as  a  soldier,  formed 
tensive  plan  for  tlic  capture  of  tbc  great  Btrongbold  of  LouisbuTf;  by  I 
New  England,  aided  by  tbc  English  fleet  The  gcnenil  court,  doubt-,  i 
ing  and  amazed,  fell  in  with  the  Governor's  plan;  an  army  was  raised  1 
of  Iwcnty-two  bnndred  nieo  fr»m  Massachusetts,  and  some  eight  hua-  I 
dred  from  Connecticut  and  Now  Unuipshire,  while  the  co-opcmtion  of  1 
the  English  fleet  under  Warren  was  aeciired.  "William  Peppercll  conV'  ] 
niandcd  the  provincial  troops,  wbo  wore  safely  landed  at  Louisburg,.  ' 

where  tbc  outlying  bntt«rics  were  stormed  and  taken,  tlio  town  ! 

invested,  the  English  fleet  hloukcd  tlie  harbor,  and  the  French,  1 
worn  down  by  hunger  and  fighting,  surrandered.  It  was  a  gallant  e: 
ploit — almost  the  only  glory  of  an  uiianccessful  war.  Pepperell  ivW' ' 
made  a  baronet,  and  ho  and  Shirley  were  both  made  colonels.  Tbfl  J 
further  expedition  against  Canada,  in  planning  which  Shirley  took  x 
conspicuous  part,  cume  to  nothing,  and  the  truee  or  peace  of  AiK-Ie 
Chapelle  put  nn  end  to  a  conflict  in  vhieb  New  Eiigbiiid  b;td  sui 
fercd  much  and  gained  little.  Her  cxpenditares  were  reimbursed; 
and  Massachusetts,  to  whom  the  lion's  share  fell,  received  her  pay- 
ment in  silver  and  copper,  thanks  to  the  exertions  of  Bollan  and 
Hutchinson.  The  depreciated  currency  was  called  in  and  replaced 
by  coin  thus  obtained,  laws  were  passed  excluding  the  paper  of  oth- 
er colonies,  and  the  finances  of  the  province  were  at  last  upon  a  sure 
and  strong  foundation;  hut  beyond  tbia  Massachusetts  gained  noth- 
ing. Peace  gave  Louisburg  hack  to  France,  the  prize-money  was  en- 
tirely absorbed  by  tbc  English  navy,  and  Commodore  Knowles  came 
with  bis  fleet  to  Boston,  where,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  he  sent  bis  press- 
gangs  on  shore  and  seized  men  for  his  vessels.  A  fierce  riot  broke 
out  in  Boston ;  Shirley  withdrew  to  the  Castle,  English  oflicers  were 
seized,  and  Knowles  threatened  to  bombard  tbc  town ;  but  the  general 
court  restored  order,  the  oflicers  were  given  up,  and  the  impressed 
seamen  returned.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  whole  movement, 
though  apparently  a  riot,  was  mani^rcd  by  shrewd  and  leading  men ;  and 
tbc  affair  did  not  tend  to  increase  the  popular  affection  for  England. 
After  the  peace,  Shirley  went  to  England,  leaving  his  government 

in  the  hands  of  Spencer  Phips,  in  order  to  urge  the  fortiG- 
1753"  '^"''O"  °f  Crown  Point;  and  while  there,  be  was  one  of  a 

commission  to  settle  boundaries  with  France,  which  proved  fu- 
tile, so  that  he  returned  to  Massachusetts  eager  for  a  renewal  of  the 
conflict  between  the  French  and  English,  and  full  of  schemes  of  con- 
quest    War  was,  in  fact,  on  the  verge  of  breaking  out,  and  hostilities 
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whicb  aro  associated  with  the  nanio  of  Washington  were  already  be- 
ginning in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  The  death-stmgglo  of  the  two 
great  powers  striving  for  a  continent  was  at  hand,  and  into  this 
conflict  Shirley,  inflamed  by  his  success  at  Louisbui^,  eagerly  thrcv 
himself.  He  was  the  moat  distinguished  of  colonial  gorerDors — san- 
guine, high-spirited,  adroit,  and  popular  in  Massachusetts.  Uo  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  Congress  of  Governors  at  Albany,  and  warm- 
ly supported  the  abortive  scheme  of  union  proposed  by  Franklin. 
He  also  had  a  largo  share  in  the  campaigns  of  the  following  year, 
heading  in  person  the  expedition  against  Fort  Nian^ara,  which 
went  no  farther  than  Oswego,  and  planning  that  under  John- 
son, which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Dieskau.  In  all  ho  was  sustained 
by  Massachusetts,  whose  troops  bore  a  prominent  part  io  every  expe- 
dition. The  principal  event  of  the  year  was  the  conquest  of  Acadia, 
planned  in  Massachusetts,  and  carried  out  by  New  England  troops  un- 
der the  lead  of  Winslow,  who  reduced  the  country  and  captured  the 
forts.  The  conquest  was  marked  by  the  expulsion  of  the  simple  and 
inoffensive  Acadians,  in  accordance  with  instrnctions  from  England, 
and  was  due  to  a  policy  in  which  Shirley  had  an  important  part; 
bnt  the  terrible  scenes  accompanying  the  removal  of  these  harmless 
people  from  their  homes  are  dark  stains  upon  the  English  in  the 
conduct  of  this  great  war. 

The  conqacst  of  Acadia  and  the  defeat  of  Dieskau,  however,  did 
little  more  than  balance  the  awful  disaster  of  Braddock.    Shir- 
ley, who  had  now  reached  his  highest  point,  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  forces,  and,  at  a  meeting  of  Governors,  in  his  usual 
grand  manner  proposed  three  expeditions — against  Fort  Du  Qucsue, 
Fort  Frontenae,  and  Ticonderoga,  respectively.    His  plans  were  accept- 
ed; hut  confidence  in  his  ability  had  begun  to  wane  in  Massachusetts, 
where  he  only  succeeded  in  getting  men  by  advancing  to  the  colony 
money  received  from  England.     The  truth  was  that  Shirley's  success 
at  Louishurg  had  created  the  impression  that  he  was  a  man  of  mili- 
tary genius,  which  was  far  from  being  the  case.    He  was  brilliant, 
fertile,  and  plausible ;  but  engaged  in  war  on  a  large  scale  his  real 
incapacity  was  soon  revealed;  his  enemies,  too,  were  active,  and  he 
had  hardly  begun  to  use  his  powers  as  general-in-chief  when  he  was 
recalled.     Lord  Loudon  cainc  out  to  take  command  of  the  army,  and 
on  the  death  of  Fliips,  the  Lieutenant-governor,  Thomas  I'ow- 
nall,  one  of  Shirley's  opponents,  appeared  in  Boston  as  Gov- 
ernor.   While  these  changes  were  in  progress,  Massachusetts  contin- 
24 
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ucd  to  raise  men,  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  war;  bat  under  Loitf  4 
Loudon  matters  went  rapidly  fritm  bad  to  worse.     Sliirley's  brilliant  1 
Bcbemes  were  abandoned,  a  veak  policy  of  defence  was  auuniod,  Mont- 1 
calm  swept  down  upon  Oswego,  and  in  the  following  year  appeared'  \ 
on  the  lakes  and  took  Fort  William  Henry.     By  subjecting  provin-  I 
cial  to  royal  officers  Loudon  bred  ill-feeling  in  all  directions,  sod  thii^-  ' 
combined  with  his  wrctubed  miamBiiagenient  and  overbearing  wajs, 
led  to  quarrels  with  the  colonial  assemblies,  and  consequent  refusal 
of  men.     The  colonies  began  to  look  out  for  tbcmselves  withont  a 
thought  of  union,  and  the  frontiers  were  defenceless.     At  this  junc- 
ture I'itt  again  cumc  to  the  head  of  affaire,  provincial  officers  were 
given  proper  standing,  and  twenty  thousand  men  responded  to  bis 
summons  for  troops.     Ships  and  men  and  moucy,  and,  above  all,    ^ 
good  generals,  came  from  England,  and  the  war  took  on  ft  new  | 
appearance.   Three  great  expeditions  were  planned — ngaiiist  Do  ' 
Qucsne,  Ticonderoga,  and  Loaisbui^.     Forbes  took  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
and  Wolfe  and  Amherst  carried  Loiiisbtirg;  but  the  grand  army,  di- 
rected against  Ticonderoga,  in  wliicb  were  five  thousand  men  from 
Massachusetts,  was  repulsed  with  heavy  losses,  including  Lord  IIohc, 
to  whom  the  province  raised  a  monument  in  W'estminsler  Abbey. 
The  only  relief  to  this  misfortune  was  the  capture  of  Fort  Froiite- 
nac  by  the  brave  Bradstrcet,  the  defender  of  Oswego,  and  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Ma^cbusetts  soldiers.     Undeterred,  however, 
by  the  defeat  of  Abercrombie,  Pitt  urged  on  still  more  ei- 
tensive  plans  for  the  following  year.     Parliament,  under  his 
guidance,  gave  money  frcely  to  the  colonics,  and  Massachusetts  alone 
raised  seven  thousand  men.     The  campaign  was  one  of  unbroken  tri- 
umph.    Wolfe,  at  Quebec;  Stanwix,  on  the  Ohio;  Johnson,  at  Fort 
Niagara — all  won  great  victories ;  while  on  the  lakes,  where  the  in- 
terest of  New  England  centred,  the  French  were  driven  hack  from 
Ticonderoga  to  the  Isle  aux  Noix,     The  next  year  Amherst 
reduced  Montreal,  and  the  empire  of  France  in  America  fell 
forever. 

Pownall,  who  had  been  prudent  and  popular,  was  in  this  same  vear 
transferred  to  South  Ciiroliua,  and  was  succeeded  by  Francis  Bernard, 
the  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  Relieved  from  the  stress  of  war,  pub- 
lic attention  was  again  turned  to  home  politics,  and  causes  of  differ- 
ence were  not  wanting.  Shirley  and  others  of  bis  stamp  had  in  their 
schemes  of  conquest  eagerly  urged  union,  taxation  of  the  colonics,  and 
a  stronger  exercise  of  the  prerogative ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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atiitado  of  the  colonics  under  Lord  LoudoD  had  ehon'ti  how  quickly 
they  would  reseat  such  doctrines.  The  broad  views  of  Pitt,  and  the 
enthasiasm  he  excited,  had  pushed  aside  all  these  subjects  of  contest; 
bot  with  the  conquest  of  Canada  they  began  once  more  to  come  to 
the  surface.  England  had  already  begun  to  meddle.  Tfao  iron  in- 
dostry  had  been  checked,  and  the  Sugar  Act,  raising  a  revenue  on 
that  staple,  and  thus  striking  at  the  chief  eommercial  interest  of  New 
England,  was  revived.  Under  this  act  there  had  been  many  seizures 
and  much  ill-feeling,  until  at  last  Buit  was  brought  against  Ibe  officers, 
and  decided  in  their  favor.  They  then  asked  for  writs  of  assistance 
to  enable  them  to  search  for  contraband  goods.  When  tho 
case  came  to  trial,  Thomas  Hutchinson,  as  chief-justice  and 
the  native  leader  of  the  Crown  party,  was  on  the  bench,  and  James  ■ 
Otis  at  the  bar.  In  ai^uing  against  the  writs,  Oxenbridge  Tbacber 
took  the  technical  position  that  the  writs  were  beyond  the  power  of 
the  court;  but  Otis,  going  outside  of  this,  took  up  in  a  speech  of 
fiery  eloquence  the  broad  ground  that  such  writs  were  an  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  Englishmen.  He  triumphed  at  the  moment,  Lnt 
Hutchinson  succeeded  in  having  the  case  continued,  and  got  author- 
ity from  England  to  issue  tho  writs.  Titc  next  struggle  was  with  the 
Governor,  who,  by  provisions  for  the  payment  of  the  crews  of  ships, 
was  accused  by  the  House  of  striking  at  the  right  of  taxation ;  but 
these  controversies  were  only  tho  forerunners  of  the  gathering  tem- 
pest, and  simply  show  a  greater  watchfulness  and  a  mora  ready  op- 
position in  Massachusetts  than  elsewhere. 

Far  more  serious  measures  were,  indeed,  preparing  in  England,  where 
a  new  King  had  come  to  the  throne,  and  small  men  occupied 
the  place  once  filled  by  William  Pilt.    Peace,  whioh  gave  such 
joy  to  the  colonists,  was  merely  the  opportunity  for  the  new  policy. 
A  resolution  was  passed  to  raise  a  revenue  from  America,  and  the 
ships  of  war  were  ordered  to  assist  officers  of  the  customs.     When 
Grenvillo  came  to  the  head  of  affairs  lie  turned  his  attention  to  the 
extension  of  the  stamp  duties  to  the  colonics ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  beliind  all  this  was  a  far-reaching  purpose  to  entirely  reorgan- 
ize the  colonial  governments  and  make  them  mere  provinces. 
Massachusetts  was  alive  to  the  danger  which  threatened  her,  and 
the  House  instructed  their  agent  to  protest  against  the  Sugar  Act,  as 
well  as  any  other  forms  of  taxation.     Still  tho  ministry  pushed  on. 
Notice  was  given  of  the  coming  Stamp  Act,  and  a  bill  raising  revo- 
nao  from  sugar  and  other  foreign  products  was  introduced.     Ezcito- 
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menl  in  Massac liust^lts  roso  rapidly.  Oils  used  botb  pen  and  Toioe 
to  aroQso  the  people ;  a  committee  of  correspondence  was  establish- 
ed; and  at  last  the  (iovem or,  after  muek  delay,  was  compelled  to 
summon  the  Uonsc.  After  much  opposition  in  the  Council,  a  very 
moderate  address  to  the  King  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  represents 
lives  were  greatly  encouraged  by  tlie  still  stronger  resolution  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Now  York.  Early  in  the  following  year  came  tidings  of  tlie 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  under  tbo  pressure  of  which  public  feeling 
rnpidly  rose,  and  the  popular  determination  to  resist  became 
more  and  more  apparent.  When  the  general  court  assembled 
the  House  voted  that  there  ought  to  be  a  meeting  of  colonial  dele- 
gates ;  and,  despite  the  opposition  of  IIutcLiuson  and  Bernard,  a  cir- 
cular letter  of  invitation  wont  fortli  to  all  the  colonies.  All  sympa* 
thizod,  and  eight  responded  by  sending  delegates,  who  met  with  thoao 
of  Massachusetts,  headed  by  James  Otis,  at  New  York  in  October, 
This  cull  was  tlio  first  fnriiiiil  summons  to  union,  and  with  that  great 
act  the  history  of  Massachusetts  is  joined  to  that  of  her  sister  col- 
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ClLiPTEE    XIX. 

CONNECTICDT  FROM  1635  TO  Vm. 

The  history  of  Massacliu setts,  in  Us  main  features  and  in  all  exter- 
nal matters — as  in  the  condition  and  form  of  its  society — is  the  his- 
tory of  the  other  three  New  England  colonies,  which  were  offsboota 
of  the  great  colony  of  the  Bay,  and  peopled  by  men  and  women  of 
the  same  hardy  stock.    This  was  especially  true  of  ConnecticnL    The 
Plymouth  people  and  the  Dutch  set  up  tradiog-posts,  and  contend- 
ed for  the  dominion  of  the  Connecticut  valley ;  but  the  future  pos- 
sessors of  that  pleasant  region  came  from  Massachusetts.     Even  in 
the  earliest  days  emigration  was  discussed  in  the  towns  near  Bos- 
ton ;  and,  although  the  magistrates  frowned  upon  the  scheme,  set- 
tlers pushed  out  and  made  their  way  to  the  river  valley.    Two 
years  later  John  Winthrop,  the  younger,  came  out  as  Governor 
of  Connecticut  under  the  patent  of  Lord  Brooke  and  Lord  Say-and- 
Sele,  and,  taking  formal  possession   of  the  country,  tore  down  the 
Dutch  arms  and  built  a  fort  at  Saybrook.    Emigration  now  increased 
rapidly ;  and  a  year  later  Hooker,  the  great  rival  of  Cotton  in  the  cler> 
gy  of  Massachusetts — at  the  head  of  the  whole  congregation 
of  the  Newtown  church — journeyed  through  the  woods  and 
settled  at  Hartford.     For  a  year  the  little  towns  thus  founded  were 
governed  under  a  commission  from  Massachusetts,  Winthrop's  settle- 
ment being  little  more  than  a  militar)'  post;  but  when  the  time  of 
the  commission  expired  the  towns  chose  representatives,  and 
held  a  general  court  at  Hartford.    While  the  feeble  colony 
was  thut  straggling  for  existence,  it  was  suddenly  threatened  with  all 
the  horrors  of  Indian  war.    The  trouble  with  the  Pe<]uods  belonged 
to  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth;  but  wliile  it  was  a  peril  to  those  col- 
onies, it  meant  extermination  and  death  to  the  settlers  of  Connecticut, 
where  the  savages  were  already  murdering  and  burning  on  the  outly- 
ing farms.   The  colonists  faced  the  danger  with  stem  Puritan  conrage. 
Their  fighting  men  were  mustered,  and  pnt  under  the  command  of  John 
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Mason,  who  led  tlicin  ngninst  the  stronghold  of  the  Indians;  and 
the  desperate  ns&ault  upon  the  Pequod  fort  the  men  of  Connecticat 
bore  the  facavieat  share,  and  did  more  tlinn  any  others  to  brenk  tha 
power  of  their  fomiidnble  enemies,  and  give  the  land  the  pence  of 
forty  years.  The  order  for  the  Peqnod  war  catne  from  the  general 
court  at  llartford ;  and  its  resnlts  bore  heavily  upon  the  settlers,  bur- 
dened them  with  debts,  and  entailed  serious  losses  by  the  intcrmp- 
-  lion  of  agricntturc.  But  the  wen  who  hnd  overthrown  the  Pequods 
were  able  to  cope  with  any  difficulties.  They  levied  taxes,  toiled  at 
their  farms,  and  in  a  short  time  establiKhed  a  government  with  tho 
first  written  constitution  in  AmcricA.  The  form  of  govcmmeiit  wm 
purely  democratic  and  wholly  independent;  all  power  being  vested  in 
the  frccmon,  who  chose  the  general  court,  tho  assistints,  and 
Governor.  The  first  Governor  was  John  HayncB,who  had  al- 
ready held  the  same  office  in  Massachusetts ;  the  second  was  Edwwd 
Hopkins ;  and  these  two  men  were  elected  nltcmately  to  the  Govern- 
orship for  many  years. 

During  the  Feqiiod  var  another  settlement  was  made  in  Connec- 
ticut still  farther  to  the  south.  A  body  of  emigrants  of  property 
and  respectability  —  under  the  leadership  of  John  Davenport,a  min- 
ister, and  Theophilus  Eaton,  a  wealthy  London  merchant  —  came  to 
Massachusetts.  Deterred  either  by  the  heated  religions  conSiets,  or 
desiring  to  try  plans  of  their  own  undisturbed,  these  new  colonists 
did  not  remain  in  Massachusetts,  but  sailed  away  to  the  south,  and 
settled  at  Quinnipiact,  on  the  Sound,  thirty  miles  west  of  the  Con- 
necticut river,  where  they  lived  for  a  year,  under  no  rule  other  than 
a  compact  to  obey  the  Scriptures.  They  then  met  in  a  bam,  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  Bible  phrase,  chose  seven  men  as  the  "seven 
pillars,"  who  formed  a  Church,  which,  in  this  most  intensely  religious 
of  all  the  New  England  colonies,  was  the  State,  and  church  member 
ship  and  citizenship  were  of  course  identical.  Two  months  later 
they  ttgain  met,  and  formed  a  civil  government  —  another  indepen- 
dent religions  democracy  like  that  of  Connecticut — with  Theopbilns 
Eaton  as  Governor.  The  tide  of  immigration  now  flowed  steadily; 
other  churches  were  gathered  on  the  New  Haven  model,  and  other 
town«  sprang  up.  Some  fell  within  the  Connecticut  jurisdiction, 
and  sent  representatives  to  Hartford  ;  while  others  for  years  gov- 
erned themaclvea  each  in  its  own  way.  Springfield  was  resigned  to 
Massachusetts;  but  the  towns  of  Connecticut  steadily  increased,  and 
the  Piirilans  spread  themselves  through  the  river  valley  and -along 
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the  shores  of  tbe  SoaDd  and  of  Long  Island.  Slowly  and  surely 
the  English,  who  had  come  to  etay,  drove  out  Vie  Dutch,  who  mere- 
ly came  to  trade ;  and  they  even  began  to  encroach  upon  Dutch  ter- 
ritory. Despite  their  growth  and  prosperity,  however,  tbe  situation 
of  these  scattered  settlements  was  precarious,  for  they  were  surround- 
ed by  savages,  and  next  door  to  tbe  Duteh ;  so  that  they  felt  strong- 
ly tlie  need  of  union,  and  their  efforts  finally  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  New  England  Confederacy,  wbich  greatly, 
strengthened  the  position  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven.  It  ena- 
bled the  latter  to  look  after  her  traders  in  the  Delaware,  with  whom 
the  Swedes  had  meddled,  and  it  gave  both  colonies  great  weight  in 
their  difficulties  with  the  Dutch,  which  now  came  thick  and  fast,  in- 
volving questions  of  boundary  jurisdiction  and  payment  of  duties  on 
ships.  In  domestic  affairs  the  Connecticut  people  prospered  steadily. 
Both  settlements  increased,  the  laws  were  codified,  and  government  was 
administered  in  the  most  rigid  Puritan  fashion,  and  by  constantly  re- 
elected magistrates. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  the  confederacy,  however,  every- 
thing did  not  go  smoothly.     Connecticut  undertook  to  lay  a  duty 
upon  the  Springfield  vessels  passing  Saybrook;  Massachusetts 
1849*  remonstrated,  and  the  quarrel,  which  threatened  to  break  up 
tbe  confederacj-,  was  protracted  for  nearly  two  years.     Tbe 
preponderating  influence  of  Massachusetts  could  not  be  overcome,  and 
the  smaller  colonics  had  to  sacrifice  their  pride,  and  submit,  as  a  rule, 
to  her  dictation.    In  the  year  following  Stuyvesant  came  to  Ilartford, 
and  soon  after  a  boundary  was  settled,  wbich  was  much  to  tho 
advantage  of  the  English ;  but  still,  Connecticut  and  New  Ha- 
ven remained  uneasy  and  suspicious,  and  rumors  of  Indian  conspira- 
cies, instigated  by  the  Dutch,  together  with  tho  war  in  Europe, 
moved  them  to  put  their  defences  in  order,  and  ui^^e  upon  the 
confederacy  the  necessity  of  war.     Massachusetts  held  back :  her  peo- 
ple were  disinclined  to  fight  unless  the  need  was  very  clear,  and  the 
proofs  of  Dutch  hostility  and  Indian  conspiracy  were  by  no  means  in- 
disputable.   Tbe  commissioners,  however,  with  the  exception  of  Brad- 
street,  voted  for  war,  and  assigned  the  quotas  of  the  colonies;  but  Mas- 
sachusetts refused  to  be  bound,  and,  with  Connecticut  and  New  Haven 
clamoring  for  war,  it  seemed,  after  a  prolonged  controversy,  as  if  the 
union  must  be  dLssolvod.    A  similar  policy  was  pursued  then,  and  later, 
by  Massachusetts,  in  regard  to  tbe  Nyantics,  when  the  smaller  colonies 
were  again  compelled  to  give  way.    So  long  as  tbe  confederacy  acted 


iQ  BccordaocQ  nlth  tbo  wislics  of  Massacliu^otts,  all  went  i 
wlion  sho  differed  from  tbo  otbers,  nlio  was  ready  to  dissolve  the 
union  rather  tlian  yield.  Despairing  of  nid  from  Massachasctts,  Con- 
Hccticut  and  New  Haven  at  an  early  day  appealed  to  England  for 
help,  and  received  with  great  joy  the  ncwa  of  the  setting  forth 
of  Lcvcrctt  aod  Sedgcwick  with  ships  and  nico.  Both  colo- 
nics eagerly  prepared  for  tlio  expedition  against  New  Netherlands, 
and  raised  troops  and  voted  money ;  but  peace  in  Europe  c 

n  to  prevent  tbe  expedition,  and  saved  the  Dutch  from  the  colo- 
nists of  Conneeticnt,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  tbe  latter.     In  the  tran- 
qnillity  hronght  by  peace,  domestic  affairs  wore  ordered  and  Kga- 
lated,  and  both  eolonies  oontiuued  to  thrive  as  before,  and  increase 
in  population  and  wealth.     This  was  particularly  true  of  Con- 
necticDt,who  spread  her  settlements  in  all  directions,  and  far- 
ther strengthened  hereelf  by  choosing  John  Wintbrop,  the  younger, 
Governor. 
The  wisdom  of  this  choice  was  soon  shown.    At  the  Reatoratton, 
New  Haven  and  Connecticut  found  themselves  confronted  by 
'_  a  Stuart  king,  and  utterly  unprotected  by  a  charter,  as  was  the 
case  with  Massachusetts.   New  Haven  hesitated,  and  only  acknowledged 
and  proclaimed  Charles  after  much  delay ;  bat  Connecticut  acted  at 
once.     An  address,  in  flattering  language,  was  drawn  np  and  given  to 
Wintlirop,  who  was  despatched  to  London  to  present  it  to  the  King, 
and  was  further  empowered  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the  Say-and- 
Sole  patent,  or,  if  possible,  a  royal  eharter,     Winthrop  was  admira- 
bly adapted  for  the  work.    Ho  was  graceful,  courteous,  diplomatic  ;  he 
not  only  engaged  the  assistance  of  all  sympathizers  with  the  Puritans, 
but  by  bis  own  address  and  by  his  scientific  tastes  he  had  won  many 
friends,  especially  among  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  jnst  then 
in  high  favor  with  Charles.     By  his  own  skill,  and  aided  by  the  min- 
isterial desire  to  break  the  confederacy,  raise  up  a  rival  to  Massncba- 
setts,  and  extinguish  tbe  intense  Puritanism  of  New  Haven,  with  its  re- 
ligious franchise,  be  obtained  in  a  few  months  a  charter  of  the  most 
liberal  kind.     Nineteen  patentees,  and  such  as  they  should  as- 
sociate with  themselves,  were  constituted  a  corporation,  under 
the  title  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Connecticut.   Alt  power  was 
given  to  the  freemen  of  the  towns,  who  were  to  choose  a  governor,  dep- 
uty, assistants,  and  representatives,  and  the  only  restriction  was  the  very 
vague  one  that  the  laws  should  not  be  contrary  to  those  of  England. 
To  this  corporation  was  given  all  the  territory  from  Narragnnsctt  Bay 
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to  the  Pacific,  thoB  inclading  land  from  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Ncv  NetbcHanda,  and  the  vhole  of  New  Haven.  Winthrop  had 
prombed  that  \ew  Haven  should  have  the  liberty  of  choice ;  hut  the 
people  of  Connecticut,  who  received  the  charter  with  great  joy,  had 
no  Buch  views,  and  set  to  work  at  once  to  incorporate  towns  and  ter- 
ritory in  all  directions,  and  to  unite  New  Haven  without  delay  or'  coo- 
cession.  New  Haven  stubbornly  resisted,  and  was  supported  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Federal  conimiasioncrs  by  Massachusetts  and  Plym- 
outh ;  but  Connecticut  went  on  its  way,  despite  the  rem  oust  ranees  of 
TVinthrop,  and  rapidly  drew  in  the  southern  towns.  New  Haven  held 
out  through  all  with  like  obstinacy,  as  town  after  town  fell  away 
from  her  jurisdiction,  until  the  arrival  of  the  royal  coramis- 
sioners,  and  their  subsequent  conqaest  of  New  York.  Only 
three  towns  then  remained  outside  the  Connecticut  government,  and 
it  was  obvious  that  the  whole  of  southern  Connecticut,  and  New 
Haven  as  well,  would  be  absorbed  in  New  York,  unless  the  controvert 
ay  was  quickly  ended.  A  consolidation  was  the  only  hope  of  escape, 
aud  New  Haven,  with  grief  and  bitterness,  gave  way  ;  her  government 
was  dissolved,  her  towns  sent  rcpre^ntatives  to  Hartford,  and  her 
separate  existence  came  to  an  end.  The  union  greatly  strengthened 
their  positioD,  hut  they  still  had  to  deal  with  the  royal  commission- 
ers, who,  having  settled  affairs  in  New  Tort,  then  visited  the 
smaller  New  England  colonies,  reserving  Massachusetts  to  the 
last.  Tbey  made  the  same  demands  of  Connecticut  which  had  been 
made  and  complied  with  in  Plymouth,  asking  that  all  householders 
should  tekc  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  that  justice  should  bo  admin- 
istered in  the  King's  name ;  that  all  men  of  competent  csUte  should 
be  admitted  as  freemen,  and  to  office ;  that  all  persons  of  orthodox 
opinions  and  decent  lives  should  be  admitted  to  communion,  and  that 
all  laws  derogatory  to  the  King  should  be  repealed.  These  requests 
were  not  in  conflict  either  with  the  practice  or  policy  of  Connecticut, 
and  were  at  once  obeyed;  but  they  were  a  bitter  infliction  to  the 
recently  annexed  New  Haven  towns,  whore  a  system  of  Church  and 
State  had  prevailed  even  more  rigid  than  that  of  Massac  hu  sett  a.  But 
as  Connecticut  was  in  the  ascendant,  her  policy  had  to  be  followed, 
and  New  Haven  was  left  to  make  the  best  of  it 

Quiet  and  prosperity  reigned  after  the  departure  of  the  royal  com- 
missioners, and  Winthrop  was  continued  from  year  to  year  in  the  of-  • 
fice  of  Governor.    The  Federal  commissioners  resumed  their  meet- 
ings; bat  the  confederacy,  shorn  of  one  member  by  the  annexation 


Quillity  of  the  colony  was  at  last  brol< 
1673» 

of  their  former  foes — the  Dutch — and 

York.     The  old  spirit  was  ai^ain  awakened  ii 

terfered  for  the  protection   of  the   Lunj^  Ish 

messages  to  the  Dutch — who  treated  them 

troops,  and  appealed  to  the  Federal  commisj 

as  of  yore,  held  back,  but  finally  began  to  arn 

,  forces  had  already  repulsed  the  Dutcl 

news  came  of  peace,  and  of  the  transi 
English,  followed  yery  shortly  by  the  appears 
Andros  as  Governor  of  New  York,  which,  nnd 
out  by  the  dake,  extended  to  the  Connecticat 

raised  his  claim  to  western  Connecticn 

IBTS 

patent  to  Hartford.  The  court  repli 
had  been  settled  by  the  royal  commission,  s 
had  any  rights.  Hearing  of  Indian  trouble 
nounced  that  he  must  attend  to  the  defence  • 
and  accordingly  appeared  at  Say  brook,  whithei 
been  sent  with  instructions  to  receive  him  civ 
sage  up  the  river  by  force  if  necessary.  Andi 
ent  and  his  commission,  heard  a  protest  read 
terly  unable  to  effect  anything. 

The  rumors  of  Indian  wars,  which  had  fun 
visit  of  Andros,  were  the  first  mutterings  of  tl 
ip^s  war.  In  that  fierce  conflict  Connecticut 
fighting,  although,  from  her  position,  she  suf 
dian  attack,  except  on  her  northern  frontier 
prosperous  growth  was  not  seriously  cl 
of  the  war  she  lost  bv  death  her  excelle 
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the  Federal  commissioners  to  the  Privy  Cotincil,     Feeling  at  last  ran 
so  high  against  the  Rhode  Island  people,  who  continued  to  come  upon 
the  disputed  lands,  that  Connecticut  began  to  arm  to  repel  the 
intruders.     Thia  induced  a  pause,  and  two  years  later  colonial 
commissioDers,  appointed  by  the  King,  heard  the  case,  and  set  aside 
the  claims  of  Rhode  Island,  who  refused  to  appear,     DariDg 
all  these  years  Connecticut  had  constantly  given  expression  to 
the  loyalty  which  distinguished  her  from  the  other  New  England  ool- 
onics ;  and  Randolph,  then  in  the  midst  of  his  warfare  upon  Massachu- 
setts, not  only  loft  Connecticut  alone,  but  even  cultivated  her  good- 
will.    At  the  meeting  of  the  boundary  commission,  he  started  an  old 
claim  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  against  the  colony  for  lands;  and 
though  the  commission  would  only  transmit  the  papers,  and  the  case 
finally  went  against  the  claimants,  it  remained  open,  and  an- 
noyed Connecticut  for  many  years.     Not  long  after,  the  con- 
federation, which  had  been  languishing,  held  its  last  meeting,  and  the 
death  of  Charles  II.  left  Conncctieut  to  deal  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  Stuart  rule,  which  she  had  hitherto  so  prudently  and 
successfully  avoided. 

James  11.  was  at  once  proclaimed,  and  loyal  addresses  of  condolence, 
and  congratulation,  and  beseeching  favor  were  sent  to  England,  where 
they  arrived  about  the  same  time  as  a  list  of  charges  from  Randolph, 
who  was  now  giving  attention  to  Connecticut.  His  accusations  in- 
volved the  crimes  of  independent  government,  laws  contrary  to  those 
of  England,  hostility  to  the  Established  Church,  and  more  of  the 
same  sort,  with  which  long  practice  had  made  Randolph  familiar. 
The  charges  were  referred  to  the  attorney-general,  with  orders  to  pre- 
pare  a  writ  of  quo  tearranto,  and  in  the  following  year  Ran- 
dolph sent  word  from  Boston  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  the 
writ.  He  omitted  to  state  that  the  time  for  appearance  to  contest 
the  writ  had  passed ;  bnt  he  demanded  that  the  colony  should  yield 
up  its  charter  without  more  ado  and  submit  Two  weeks  later  he 
appeared  in  person  at  Hartford  to  urge  his  demands,  and  the  court  re- 
plied by  a  humble  address  to  the  King,  and  by  appointing  an  agent  to 
represent  them  and  employ  counsel.  They  likewise  declined  to  come 
snder  the  government  of  Dudley,  even  at  the  risk  of  annexation  to 
New  York,  and  they  judiciously  tried  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
DoDgan;  but  their  hearts  were  heavy,  they  had  slight  expectations 
of  justice  from  the  English  courts,  and  the  ai  rival  of  Andros  as  Gov- 
ernor-general seemed  to  put  an  end  to  all  hopes.    Andros  sent  imme- 


clcr  in  all  directions,  and  llicir  agent  \\  h: 
with  slight  hope,  succeeded  in  putting  of! 
quo  icarranto.  At  last  Andros  resolved  tc 
ticut,  and  with  a  larixe  escort  proceeded  t- 
the  Governor  and  Council,  to  whom  the  co 
management  of  their  desperate  affairs.  In 
was  held,  and  tradition  asserts  that  the  11 
guished,  and  the  charter  carried  off  and  co 
inal  or  a  duplicate  was  safely  preserved ; 
the  next  day  Andros  took  possession,  was  w 
ed  Gounsellors,  and  that  the  free -charter  g 
was,  in  appearance  at  least,  finally  overthrow 
little  with  Connecticut,  which  remained  < 
without  murmuring.  When  the  n< 
tion  of  Andros,  that  time  had  com* 
the  towns  came  together,  the  old  govemm 
was  re-estahlished,  the  courts  were  opened 
was  confirmed,  and  a  month  later  the  gem 
and  joyfully  proclaimed  William  and  Mary, 
atory  policy  of  Connecticut,  which  Massach 
and  too  proud  to  adopt,  had  postponed  Ba 
accession  of  James.  By  this  delay  Conni 
while  Massachusetts,  where  every  inch  of  \ 
hers.  After  the  attack  was  made  the  sam 
sued,  and  foilune  also  favored  Connccticu 
sion,  and  the  delays  of  the  law  cncouragec 
leaving  her  charter  untouched  when  the  Re 
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cut  to  New  York,  bat  ail  proved  futile.    The  free-charter  gorcrnment 
WBBsafe. 

From  the  accessioo  of  William  and  Mary  until  tbc  Revolution,  the  af- 
fairs of  Connecticut  were  conducted  in  the  old,  simple,  and  quiet  fash- 
ion. With  the  eiception  of  Rhode  Island,  it  was  the  only  one  of  all 
the  colonies  which  was  wholly  free  from  the  contests  over  salaries,  fees,  - 
prerogatives,  rights,  and  privileges  which  form  so  roarkcd  a  feature  in 
the  colonial  history  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Having  a  government 
chosen  by  the  freemen  throughout,  there  was  no  representative  of  the 
Crown  to  fight  with,  and  no  liberties  to  be  jealously  guarded,  while 
the  dangers  of  outside  interference  practically  disappeared  with  the 
Stuarts.  Connecticut  readily  took  part  in  aiding  her  neighbors  in 
their  difficulties;  helping  Massachusetts  in  the  east  with  men  and 
money,  and  sustaining  Leisler  by  sending  soldiers.  In  the  luckless 
Canadian  expedition,  which  was  to  have  met  Phips  at  Montreal,  Con- 
necticut had  a  leading  part,  and  sharp  quarrels  with  Leisler.  She  suc- 
cessfully kept  at  arm's-length  the  right  of  appeal  from  her  courts  to 
England,  and  in  the  matter  of  military  control  resisted  the  efforts  to 
give  it  to  Phips  and  Fletcher;  sending  the  latter  home  from  a 
visit  to  Hartford,  helpless  and  grumbling  at  the  curt  refusal 
of  tbc  Puritan  magistrates.  Free  from  harassing  Indian  wars  and  from 
the  religious  troubles  of  Rhode  Island,  with  an  independent  govern- 
ment, Connecticut  was  the  most  peaceful,  the  most  prosperous,  and  the 
happiest  of  the  colonics.  Her  schools  flourished,  her  towns  throve, 
the  franchise  was  extended,  legislation  improved,  debt  avoided,  faithful 
magistrates  continued  long  in  office,  and  great  attention  paid  to  every- 
thing calculated  to  improve  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  only  trou- 
blesome question  was  that  of  boundaries  on  the  north  and  east,  which 
remained  open  for  many  years,  and  gave  rise  to  much  heart-burning ; 
until  finally,  on  the  cast,  the  Rhode  Island  construction  was  accepted. 
Connecticat  took  little  part  in  Queen  Anne's  war  during  its  early 
years,  and  refused  to  help  Dudley,  for  whom  she  had  no  love, 
in  his  expedition  against  Port  Royal;  but  that  same  year, 
Ktz-John  Winthrop,  who  had  been  Governor  for  ten  years,  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Gitrdon  Saltonstall,  who  induced  the  adoption  of 
a  more  energetic  war  policy.  For  the  Canadian  expedition  of  1709, 
which  never  even  reached  the  border,  Connecticut  raised  men  and 
money;  the  ncit  year  she  sent  three  hundred  men  and  five  transports 
to  nhare  in  the  capture  of  Port  Royal,  and  again  she  sent  men  under 
the  lead  of  Saltonstall  as  far  as  Albany,  to  support  the  disastrous  ex- 


i 


icr,  ana  a  Din  was  iniroaiicea  iii  i  aniaiiieuL 
but  despite   this,  and  trouble  with  the  Molic 
were  wanled  off.     During  the  war,  too,  tlie  e( 
j  reurixanized,  willi  provision  for  association,  a 

•  than  liad  hitherto  been  tlie  custom  in  New  En 
portant  than  any  other  event  in  the  domestic 
the  foundation  and  development  of  Yale  Collej 
In  the  years  which  followed  the  accession  c 
wick,  there  is  the  same  quiet  growth,  thrift,  i 
same  uneventful  history  to  be  recorded  of  Coi 
tacks  of  varying  danger  were  made  against  the 
stigatcd  by  merchants  annoyed  at  the  disregar 
but  they  were  all  defeated  by  the  exertions 
all,  of  Jeremiah  Dnmmer,  the  great  defender 
side  of  this  there  was  little  to  break  the  repos 
necticut  took  no  part  in  the  wars  stirred  up  1 
serious  affairs  were  those  of  the  college,  the  I 
naticism  of  the  Rogerenes,  and  the  final  runnii 
line.  After  sixteen  years  of  wise,  strong  rule 
during  a  period  of  transition,  and  oft( 
Saltonstall  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a  like  period  continued  in  office,  until  he,  too, 
During  Talcott's  long  term,  the  happy  period 
vere  policy  of  Robert  Walpole,  Connecticut  hi 
record  except  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  > 
tion,  and  prosperity,  and  the  quick  increase  < 
courts  came  and  went  year  after  year,  made  ni 
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of  m^istratGS  which  made  no  alteration  whatever  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs,  but  was  very  nearly  coinci<lent  with  the  close  of  the  pe- 
riod of  profound  peace  and  the  outbreak  of  the  wretched  wnr  with 
Spain,  to  which  Connecticut  freely  gave  both  money  and  men,  most 
of  whom  never  returned  from  Vernon's  c:tpedition.  The  war  drag- 
ged along,  until  at  Inst  Franco  entered  the  field ;  and  the  dread  of 
their  old  enemy,  with  the  still  fresh  recollection  of  his  terrible  raids 
from  the  north,  roused  all  New  Engknd.  When  Shirley's  plan  was 
proposed.  Governor  Law  called  a  special  court,  and  Connecti- 
cut readily  sent  five  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-governor  Roger  Wolcott,  to  take  part  in  the  capture  and 
defence  of  Louisburg,  which  reflected  so  ranch  glory  on  New  England. 
In  the  expedition  of  the  following  year,  which  was  one  of  the  many 
fruitless  attempts  to  conquer  Canada,  Connecticut  again  took  an  ac- 
tive part,  and  raised  a  thousand  men ;  but  peace  soon  pnt  an  end  to 
her  exertions,  which  Lad  burdened  the  colony  with  a  heavy  debt,  a 
source  of  trouble  previously  unknown,  and  one  which  weighed  upon 
the  people  for  many  years.  In  the  great  French  war  to  which  that 
of  1T44  was  but  a  preliminary ,  the  conduct  of  Connecticut  contin- 
ued the  same.  With  an  independent  and  united  government  she 
was  spared  political  wrangles,  and  from  beginning  to  end  poured 
forth  men  and  money  against  England's  enemies  and  her  own.  The 
part  taken  by  Connecticut  in  the  French  war  corresponded  with  that 
of  Massachusetts,  and  there  is  no  need  to  rehearse  agmn  the  events  of 
that  great  struggle.  It  left  no  mark  upon  Connecticut  except  in  the 
loss  of  life  and  treasure,  and  in  the  benefit  less  iraportant  to  ber  than 
to  others  of  the  removal  of  the  constant  peril  at  the  north. 

Connecticnt  was  one  of  the  first  among  the  colonies  to  raise  oppo- 
sition to  the  policy  of  taxation,  which  soon  succeeded  the  victories  of 
the  war;  and  when  the  news  of  the  coming  Stamp  Act  reached  Hart- 
ford, able  aliments  and  defences  of  the  chartered  rights,  and  of  the 
illegality  of  snch  taxation,  were  sent  to  England  in  charge  of  the  agent, 
Jared  Ingersoll.  After  this  prompt  action  the  condition  of  public  feel- 
ing seemed  to  become  apathetic,  probably  from  long  years  of  unintcr- 
mpted  independence,  and  from  a  disbelief  in  the  reality  of  the  danger; 
BO  that  when  the  news  arrived  that  the  Stamp  Act  had  become  law, 
it  seemed  as  if  in  the  independent  colony  of  Connecticut  it  was  about 
to  find  its  strongest  support.  Governor  Fitch,  and  many  of 
the  leading  men  and  ministers,  counselled  submission ;  but  they 
had  strangely  mistaken  the  people  among  whom  they  lived.    The  cau- 


assistants ;  and  the  arrival  of  Ingersoll  with 

Collector  was  the  signal  for  a  general  risin^ 

Sons  of  Liberty  began  to  gather.     Ingersoll 

larire  bodies  of  armed  men,  and  forced  to  res 

^  tors  rode  with  him  to  llartford,  where  the 

and  where  the  timid  Governor  was  instructec 
Putnam,  one  of  the  popular  leaders.  This  e\ 
ber,  very  early  in  the  contest,  for  Connectieu 
the  will  of  the  people ;  and  in  the  following 
by  the  general  court,  met  with  those  of  the  o1 
at  New  York. 
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Chapter  XX. 

RHODE  ISLAND  FROM  1636  TO  1765. 

Very  different  from  the  strong,  well-equipped  bands  of  prosperous 
Englishmen  who  left  Massachusetts  to  win  the  region  of  the  Con* 
nccticut  were  those  who  founded  the  little  colony  of  Rhode  Island. 
Roger  Williams,  fleeing  from  banishment,  and  from  a  government 
to  which  he  would  not  submit,  passed  a  dreary  winter  among  the 
Indians,  was  wanied  off  by  the  Plymouth  people,  and  finally, 
with  five  companions,  established  at  the  head  of  Narragansett 
Bay  a  little  settlement  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Providence. 
For  ten  years  scarcely  anything  is  known  of  the  fortunes  of  this 
small  and  struggling  community.     They  formed  a  township  where 
the   majority  of  householders,  and  such   as  they  chose  to   admit, 
ruled;  while  Williams's  relations  with  the  Indians,  and  knowledge  of 
their  language,  served  to  protect  them  from  the  savages;  and  two 
years  after  their   arrival,  another  fierce    conflict   in   Massachusetts 
brought  fresh  exiles  to  Rhode  Island.     Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her 
friends,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Williams,  bought  from  the 
Indians  the  Island  of  Aquetnet,  and  formed  a  settlement  at 
Portsmouth.     There  they  organized  a  government,  with  Coddington 
as  judge,  and  Aspinwall  as  secretary ;  but  they  brought  faction  and 
dissension  with  them,  and  before  the  year  was  out  Coddington  was 
displaced,  and  Aspinwall  formally  accused  of  seditious  practices.    Cod- 
dinjjton  and  his  friends  thereupon  went  farther  south,  and 
founded  Newport     Emigrants  came  in  small  numbers ;  they 
^acknowledged  their  allegiance  to  the  King,  and  wrote  to  Vane  to  get 
^  patent     In  another  year  the  divided  settlements  were  united,  the 
offices  were  shared  between  them,  and  Coddington  was  once  more 
chosen  Governor.     These  loosely  organized  communities  went  on  in 
this  way  for  two  years  quarrelling  among  themselves,  until  the  gener- 
al court  of  Rhode  Island  appointed  a  committee  to  take  steps  to  pro- 
cure a  patent.     The  people  of  Providence  had  a  similar  desire,  and 


OR 


turbulent  dements  of  the  ri^fid,  order-lovino 
of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.     Roger 
most  imaLcinative  anionic  them,  had  been  di 
believed  in  freedom  of  conscience,  but  becau 
\y  dangerous.     To  a  man  of  his  Hberal  but 
he  had  received  nourished  the  belief  in  re 
engrafted  that  principle  on  the  settlements 
viated  from  it  in  various  wajs  when  he  < 
government.     The  other  settlers  of  Rhode 
ed  than  Williams,  were  far  more  factious  ; 
they  were  driven  from  Massachusetts,  and  1 
sist,  they  fell  to  quarrelling  among  thcms 
wrangles  for  a  long  series  of  years.     Th< 
these  settlements  shut  them  out  from  the  c 
growth,  and  produced  endless  disputes,  of  i 
is  neither  instructive  nor  profitable.     For 
sufBcient  to  sketch  them  in  the  barest  out) 
to  follow  them  out  or  attempt  to  unravel  i 
history. 

The  first  serious  disturbance  involved  Ma 
liams's  settlements  was  much  annoyed  by  i 
and  disorderly  set  of  men  under  the  leaf 
Greene,  who  had  all  been  in  trouble,  and  I 
out  of  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth,  and  w 
port  and  elsewhere,  had  finally  settled  dow 
they  became  a  curse  to  the  neighboring  cou 
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Gorton  and  liia  followers.  Holden  returned  an  insnltlng  answer;  and 
then  commissioncTs  cttinc  with  soldiers,  the  settlement  was  broken  up, 
and  Gorton  and  his  followers  brought  as  prisoners  to  Boston,  where 
they  were  sentenced  to  jail  and  hnrd  labor  for  blasphemy — Massachu- 
setts not  caring  to  deal  with  them  for  appeals  to  the  King  and 
meddling  with  the  Indiana,  After  a  few  months  they  were  re- 
leased, returned  to  Rhode  Island,  regained  their  old  influence  with  the 
Narragansctts — who  were  persuaded  to  put  themselves  and  their  land 
under  the  dominion  of  the  King — and  then  proceeded  to  cjcite  them 
against  Massachusetts.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  there  would  be  a 
preat  Indian  war;  "but  the  Narragansetta  were  finally  brought  to  temia, 
a  truce  was  concluded,  the  danger  was  avoided  for  the  moment,  and 
the  kindly  efforts  of  Gorton  and  his  friends  were  frustrated.  Gorton, 
however,  who  waa  full  of  energy,  carried  his  grievances  to  England, 
vbcro  be  got  from  the  commissioners  of  Parliament  an  order  that  bis 
people  should  he  undisturbed,  and  should  bo  allowed  to  pass  peace- 
ably to  their  settlements.  His  further  attempts  were  checked  as  soon 
aa'Winslow  arrived  as  agent  of  Massachusetts;  and  when  Gorton  went 
ont  he  was  arrested  at  Boston,  and  released  only  in  consideration  of  n 
letter  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  He  then  betook  himself  to  Shawo- 
met,  which  received  the  name  of  Warwick;  and  the  turbulent 
settlement  Anally  gave  up  ijuarrelling,  and  became  orderly  and 
decent.  The  whole  of  the  Gorton  nITair  in  typical  of  the  class  of  peo- 
ple who  gathered  in  Rhode  Island,  Gorton  and  bis  friends  were  per- 
haps the  worst  of  their  kind,  but  they  were  ncvertliclesa  representatire. 
They  were  as  sturdy,  pertinacious,  and  bold  as  the  Puritans  of  Massa- 
chusetts, but  had  none  of  the  lovo  of  rigid  order  or  of  the  strong  con- 
servatism wliicli  reigned  in  the  Bay  colony  and  in  ConnccticuL  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  people  were  sharp  thorns  in  the  side 
of  New  England,  were  cvcludcd  from  the  confederacy,  and  led  a  po- 
litical existence  in  which  their  hand  was  against  every  man's,  and  ev- 
ery man's  hand  against  them. 

Before  Gorton  left  America,  Williams  bad  obtained  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Vane  a  patent  for  the  Providence  plantations,  which  per- 
mitted the  erection  of  any  government  desired  by  the  inhabitants. 
AVith  this  liberal  instrument  Williams  returned,  and  was  re- 
ceived at  Providence  with  great  enthusiasm.  But  neither  this 
generous  charter,  nor  the  pressure  of  outside  danger  from  Massachu- 
setts and  Plymouth — claiming  all  the  territory  both  of  Providence 
and  Newport — could  unite  the  factious  settlements,  which  obstin&tdy 


were  bitter  attacks  on  Coddinixton  and  othc 


\r> 


sible  to  get  a  President,  there  were  frauds  i 
were  sent  as  deputies  so  unfit  that  the  court 
last  evervtliini;  came  to  a  standstill,  ar 
forts  to  send  Williams  to  En^jland  tc 
of  obtaining  a  charter.  The  fanaticism  and 
the  settlers  rendered  them  unfit  for  organ iz 
strong  confederacy  of  the  other  colonies  le 
content  to  have  a  place  whither  all  the  d 
were  dangerous  to  settled  government  could 
of  a  like  way  of  thinking,  and  could  quarrel 
as  they  liked. 

Coddington,  disgusted  at  his  deposition,  f 
him,  went  to  England,  whence  he  reti 
making  him  Governor  of  Rhode  Isia 
of  six  assistants  to  be  chosen  by  the  freeh 
aroused  a  strong  opposition,  especially  amon 
gradually  risen  to  great  importance  in  Rhode 
satisfaction  of  Massachusetts,  where  severe  1 
them.  This  new  party,  headed  by  John  Clu 
throw  Coddington,  who  leaned  strongly  to  th< 
sequent  alliance  with  the  hated  colony  of  tb 
friends — Holmes  and  Crandall — at  once  set 
show,  probably,  the  tendency  of  Coddington 
ed  persecution,  they  got  it  in  the  form  of  wh 
onment ;  and  so  supplied  with  grievances,  Ch 

«rV»nt»A  V»o  veao.  ^n\r\oA  Kv  Willinmc    cont.  Ant.  ao. 
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bis  enemies,  and  degrade  and  pnnish  them.  CoddiDgton  by  this  time 
vas,  of  course,  thoroughly  embroiled ;  and  it  looked  so  ranch  like 
complete  dissolution  that,  with  the  news  from  England  of  the  revoca- 
tion of  Goddington's  commission  through  the  influence  of  Clarke  and 
Williams,  an  attempt  was  made  to  again  unite  the  four  towns.  Ttie 
scheme  not  only  failed,  but  produced  still  wider  estrangement,  and  two 
hostile  governments  at  Providence  and  Newport ;  while,  with  affairs  in 
this  wretched  condition,  Rhode  Island  entered  into  war  with  the  Dutch, 
commissioned  privateers,  and  erected  an  admiralty  court.  Tliis  led  to 
fresh  wrangles  at  home,  and  to  piracy  at  sea — the  Rhode  Island  cruis- 
ers preying  on  French,  Dutch,  and  English,  and  making  endless  trouble 
for  her  neighbors  of  the  confederacy — until  the  disorders,  indeed,  be- 
came so  bad  that  thoy  drew  forth  an  angry  letter  from  Vane, 
the  friend  and  protector  of  the  colony.  Ai-med  with  this  letter, 
IVilliams  returned  to  the  scene  of  dissension,  and  by  strenuous  efforts 
brought  about  a  meeting  of  commissioners  and  a  reunion  of  the  towns 
under  the  patent  government,  in  which  he  was  chosen  president.  Not 
long  after  there  was  a  riot  at  Providence,  growing  out  of  differences 
of  religious  opinion,  and  this  produced  laws  to  maintain  the 
peace,  and  send  disturbers  to  England.  Coddington  was  again 
fiercely  attacked,  and  with  difficulty  allowed  to  sit  as  a  deputy,  al- 
though he  submitted  entirely;  while  a  fresb  agitation  was  soon  after 
aroused  by  "William  Ilnrris,  one  of  Williams's  old  associates  and  ad- 
mirers, who  was  a  great  believer  in  fi'Cedom  of  conscience,  and  so  hot 
an  agitator  that  Williams,  cooled  in  his  feeling  for  universal  toleration 
by  the  cares  of  office,  bad  him  arraigned  for  high- treason,  and 
put  under  bonds  for  good  behavior.  This  effort  to  preserve 
order  led  to  Williams's  defeat  at  the  next  election,  and  to  the  clioicc 
of  Benedict  Arnold  as  president.  The  only  substantial  gain  since  the 
reunion  was  in  the  annexation  of  the  little  Pawtuxct  settlement,  owing 
to  the  withdrawal  of  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth. 

Clarke  remained  in  England  after  the  departure  of  Williams,  and 

'  looked  after  the  affairs  of  the  colony.     Through  him  was  transmitted 

the  congratulatory  address  to  Richard  Cromwell ;  and  when 

Charles  was  restored,  Rliodc  Island  instantly  proclaimed  him, 

ordered  writs  to  run  in  his  name,  and  sent  a  formal  commission  to 

Clarke  to  act  as  their  agent.     Clarke  was  an  adroit  and  able  man; 

and  when  the  younger  Wintlirop  thought  he  had  settled  everything, 

he  found  that  Clarke  had  obtained  promises  which,  if  carried  out  in 

tho  Rhode  Island  charter,  would  greatly  curtail  the  territory  of  Con- 


the  seals,  and  the  Governor  and  Company 
idence  Plantations  were  fairly  incorporate 
given  to  Connecticut,  was  drawn  in  the  ni 
e>tal)lisliing  a  purely  popular  elective  govi 
mark  of  its  authors  in  the  provision  that 
for  any  religious  opinion  if  the  peace  wai 
ancc  wa^  demanded,  and  free  passage  tbrc 
secured  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Islanc 
don  was  glad  and  ready  enough  to  favor 
the  confederacy  of  the  suspected  Puritan  < 
The  charter  was  received  in  Rhode  Is 
government  immediately  constituted,  witl 
Williams  among  the  assistants.  1 
some  sort  of  political  system,  Rho 
tion  to  dispossessing  the  settlers  on  the  1 
pany,  which  had  selected  the  jurisdiction 
ginning  with  the  same  colony  and  with  "ht 
ble  boundary  dispute.  But  these  little  n 
were  soon  overshadowed  by  the  arrival  of 
general  powers  to  regulate  all  the  New  i 
favor  with  which  Rhode  Island  was  rega 
been  of  great  service  to  her  as  a  suitor 
invariably  received  generous  treatment ;  s 
parently,  from  the  commissioners,  to  who 
to  grant  all  that  they  wished.  Tt 
from  New  York,  was  to  take  the  \ 
— including  the  Atherton  lands — away  fr< 
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■the  colony  backed  it  up  irith  a  loyal  and  flattering  address,  in  irliich 
the  cominiasioncrs  were  tiiglily  complimeatcd. 

Id  the  years  following  this  event,  Illiodo  Island  went  on  nodcr  the 
charter  government,  not  very  successfully,  it  is  true,  but  still  so  mnch 
better  than  before  that  a  great  step  was  made,  for  any  government  at 
Itll  was  a  gain,  even  if  it  was  weak  and  disorderly.  The  interest  iu  the 
new  system  soon  abated,  and  it  became  necessary  to  impose  heary 
fines  in  order  to  persuade  men  to  attend  to  their  daties.  There  was 
a  bitter  quarrel  over  Clarke's  accounta,  and  threats  of  armed  resistance 
to  the  assessment  laid  to  meet  them,  while  to  all  forma  of  taxation 
there  was  a  steady  and  determined  opposition.  Harris  again  came  to 
the  surface,  agitated  more  violently  than  ever,  nearly  raised  an  insur- 
rection, and  was  finally  arrested  on  information  from  Williams,  upon 
a  charge  of  traitorous  correspondence  with  Connecticut  Dur- 
ing this  period,  also,  a  new  element  came  into  Rhode  Island, 
in  the  shape  of  the  Quakers,  who  rapidly  increased,  and  gained  a  con- 
trolling  influence;  so  much  so  that  Easton,  one  of  their  number,  soon 
rose  to  be  Governor.  During  his  administration  George  Fox  appear- 
ed in  Rhode  Island,  where  he  was  well  received,  and  was  a  guest  of 
the  Governor;  hnt  while  he  was  at  Newport,  Iloger  Williams  came 
down  from  Providence  and  challenged  him  to  public  discussion.  The 
challenge  was  accepted,  aud  an  angry  debate  of  three  days  ensued, 
raising  to  white-heat  the  old  religious  discord,  and  resulting  in  thick 
volumes  on  both  sides,  filled  with  the  direst  invective.  In  the  midst 
of  all  this  dissension  and  disorder  at  home,  Rhode  Island  did  not  for- 
get her  external  afiaini.  Slio  strove  to  stir  up  the  other  colonics 
against  the  Dutch  when  they  reconquered  New  York,  and  with  un- 
wearying pertinacity  labored  to  regain  the  Narragansett  country  and 
push  back  the  boundaries  of  Connecticut — a  vital  struggle,  in  which 
defeat  meant  territorial  insignificance. 

Iu  Philip's  war,  Rhode  Island  was  the  scene  of  many  massacres  and 
much  hard  fighting,  for  in  that  region  the  war  broke  out,  there 
16T6  ^'"^  great  fort  of  the  Narragansctts  was  taken,  and  there  Philip 
was  tracked  to  his  lair  and  killed.  The  war  was  carried  on 
by  the  forces  of  the  strong  confederate  colonies ;  but  although  Rhode 
Island  sent  no  troops,  her  sufferings  were  by  no  means  slight.  War- 
wick was  destroyed  entirely.  Providence  partially,  and  great  difficul- 
ty and  expense  were  incurred  in  guarding  the  island  settlements.  In 
the  quickly  following  stru^lc  with  England,  Rhode  Island  fared  bet- 
ter, as  slie  was  not  disturbed  by  Randolph,  and  licr  government  and 


saolnisctts  was  overtlirown,  lie  broui^ht  charix' 
denial  of  appeals,  (.lislovalty,  and  evasions  of  tl 
usual  form  aiijainst  Uliode  Island,  and  obtainec 
^vlliell  lie  sene<l  soon  after  liis  arrival 
sion.  The  AssemMv,  on  receivinij:  the 
stand  suit  with  bis  Majesty,  but  sent  an  addrc 
tinuaDcc  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  « 
lion  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  causec 
Quakers  sent  an  address  of  their  own,  and  stil 
in  favor  of  a  fuller  submission  than  had  bee 
roent  The  Narragansett  country  was  prompt 
government,  while  the  address  to  the  King  se 
and  at  once  within  the  commission  of  Andr 
submitted  without  a  murmur.  The  charter  v 
who  never  attended  were  appointed,  and  Rl 
new  and  complete  quiet  under  Andros,  who 
taining  for  the  Crown  complete  possession  oi 
try  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  interested, 
ceivcd  of  the  fall  of  the  Govemor-ffei 

1000 

towns  assembled,  and  re -established 
ment  under  the  old  officers,  with  the  excepti( 
Governor,  who  had  been  superseded  and  now 
Rhode  Island  went  on  for  some  time  without 
:  The  change  effected  by  the  Revolution  vfi 
come  in  Rhode  Island  as  elsewhere,  for  the  d 
been  wholesome,  and  had  given  the  colony  n 
it  had  ever  before  known.     But  as  the  chai 
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iDg  qnalitics  in  otlicr  directions.    Tbe  commission  of  PLips  to  com- 
mHDd  her  militia  aroused  a  determined  opposition,  sharpened  by  tlie 
old  and  lasting  hatred  of  Massachuaetta ;  so  an  agent  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land, and  a  compromise  cficcted  by  which  the  colony  retained  practi- 
cal control  of  her  aoldiers.     The  weak  and  unsettled  condition  of  her 
government,  however,  at  last  brought  Rhode  Island  into  deep  diare- 
pnto  in  England,  which  was  eapecinlly  due  to  Lord  Bcllomont,  who, 
full  of  the  busineas  of  extirpating  pirates,  had  his  attention  strongly 
drawn  to  Narragansott  Bay,  where  the  buccaneers  constantly 
resorted.    Lord  Bcllomont  went  in  person  to  Hhode  Island  to 
investigate  tlieir  aSaira,  and  sent  home  a  report  full  of  cliai^cs  against 
the  colonists  for  ignorance,  corruption,  connivance  with  the  pirates, 
poor  public  officers,  and  evasions  of  laws  of  trade.    The  Governor  and 
Council  deprecated  his  action,  after  some  difficulty  got  an  agent 
1101     '"  ^ig'""'^!  i""^  passed  an  act  to  show  an  ostensible  compliance 
with  the  Navigation  Act     Rhode  Island  was  at  last  reaping 
the  fruila  of  her  early  follies.     Dudley  also,  who  was  resisted  in  his 
efforts  to  command  the  militia,  and  to  check  the  nnlicensed  privateer- 
ing in  which  Rhode  Island  indulged,  sent  home,  after  a  visit 
to  that  colony,  reports  as  dark  as  those  of  Bellomont,  calling 
the  province  a  "receptacle  of  rogues  and  pirates."     The  Massachu- 
setts Governor  no  doubt  exaggerated,  but  the  condition  of  affairs  was 
wretched  enough,  and  came  very  near  bringing  a  royal  Governor  upon 
them.    In  the  protracted  war  of  Anne's  time,  Rhode  Island,  nndcr  much 
pressure,  took  at  first  a  spasmodic  part,  and  finally  sent  men  regularly 
for  the  Canadian  expeditions ;  but  this  public  spirit  rcaultcd  in  the  is- 
sue of  bills  of  credit,  which  became  a  pest  to  the  other  colonies,  and 
in  a  financial  condition  worse  and  mora  hopeless,  and  mora  prolong- 
ed, than  was  to  be  found  anywhere  else. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  could  have  been  more  unfavorable  to  successful 
colonization  than  the  whole  course  of  events  in  Rhode  Island.  Vet, 
with  all  this  disorder  and  disturbance,  in  addition  to  tlic  unavoidable 
difficulties  of  settlement,  such  was  the  vigor  of  the  race  that  Rhode 
Island  grew  slowly  but  steadily ;  her  government  very  gradually  gain- 
ed permanency  and  consistency,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  all  direc- 
tions bora  witness  to  an  enterprise  and  persistence  which  nothing 
could  quench.  The  colony  had  its  troubles  abroad,  and  its  selfish 
policv,  moreover,  and  inherited  dislike  of  its  neighbors,  did  not 
help  it  When  George  I.  ascended  the  throne,  and  again  seven 
.  years  later,  their  charter  was  menaced,  aqd  was  saved,  like  that  of 


of  justice  was  very  poor.     The  complete  rel 

vailed  made  the  colony  a  fertile  soil  for  fan 

w  liich  sprani^  up,  disturbed  the  community,  1 

ed  its  prosperity  for  the  moment,  and  then 

less,  there  was  a  steady  ijjrowth  and  improver 

and  imperceptible,  sometimes  more  m 

which  was  finally  limited  to  freehol 

pounds;  and  again  in  the  case  of  the  chao 

protracted  and  for  a  long  time  uncei 

cers  were  done  away  with.     Thus  the 

ing,  developing,  and  showing  the  best  proof  ( 

cumstances  by  an  uneventful  history, 

1734?  <^^Bpu^  between  Jcnckes,  the  snccesf 

Assembly,  on  the  question  of  paper- 

€k)vemor  held  sound  and  courageous  views,  ^ 

The  war  with  Spain  offered  a  fine  field  foi 

ing,  and  a  small  body  of  Rhode  Island  troc 

at  Carthagcna.     When  war  with  France  c 

prompt  measures  for  strengthening  their  def 

increasing  their  forces.     When  Shirley's  in 

the  attack  on  Louisburg,  the  Assembly  vote 

men,  who  arrived  too  late  to  take  part  in  i 

war,  which  went  with  the  Connectici 

indecisive  engagement  with  a  Frenc 

at  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  war,  the  ch 

and  were  in  the  risky  but  profitable  work 

the  next  year  the  colony  contributed  to  the 
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great  bcnofit  derived  by  Uassachusctts  from  tho  indemnity -money 
devoted  to  redemption  of  the  currency.     Neither  Connecticut  nor 
Rhode  Island  followed  this  wise  policy;  the  old  financial  troubles 
went  on  uncheclied,  trade  was  severely  injared  by  the  failure  to  grasp 
the  opportunity,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  distress  among 
the  people  when  tho  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  made.     The 
currency,  rendered  more  worthless  by  exclusion  from  Massachusetts, 
went  on  increasing  and  depreciating,  and  the  colony  plunged  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  inflation  policy,  which  finally  brought  on  wide- 
spread distress  and  many  heavy  failures  among  merchants. 
nasi  ''■'''*  ^^"^  condition  of  affairs  was  of  course  much  enhanced  by 
the  great  war  with  France.     Rhode  Island  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  contributed  freely,  giving  both  Boldicrs  and  sailors  to  tho 
full  extent  of  her  power;  but  all  the  increased  expcnditnre  was  met 
by  fresh  issues  of  vast  amounts  of  nearly  worthless  bills.     Insolvency 
became  so  common  tliat  a  general  insolvent  law  was  passed ;  and  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  struggle  taxation  became  a  subject  of  bitter  po- 
litical feeling,  which  was  always  familiar  in  Khodc  Island,  and  vhich 
ran  very  high  at  this  lime  in  the  determined  personal  contest,  carried 
on  with  varj'ing  success,  between  Ward  and  Hopkins  for  political  su- 
premacy. 
While  the  peace  gave  the  colony  opportunity  to  regulate  in  some 
degree  its  wretched  finances,  the  new  policy  of  colonial  mle 
was  begun  in  England.     The  first  symptom  was  the  increased 
activity  and  vigilance  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  which  came 
home  to  Rhode  Island — wholly  dependent  on  trade,  and  entirely  used 
to  constant  evasions  of  the  Navigation  Act — with  peculiar  sharpness. 
Tho  cruisers  ordered  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws  were  especially  ob- 
noxious, and  troubles  began  with  their  ofiiccrs,  which  increased  rapid- 
ly in  frequency  and  violence,  from  threats  to  open  fire  from  the  forta, 
to  riots  and  burning  the  boats  of  the  men-of-war.     By  her 
agent,  too,  Rhode  Island  protested  vigorously  against  the  rc- 
Tival  of  the  Sugar  Act ;  and  when  it  was  known  that  that  act  had 
passed,  a  committee  of  correspondence  was  appointed,  and  the  agent 
was  instructed  to  oppose  both  that  and  other  measures  to  raise  a 
revenue.     The  public  mind  was  fully  prepared,  therefore,  for 
a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act  when  the  news  of  its 
passage  was  received.     Strong  resolutions  were  passed  in  response  to 
tbe  circular  of  Massachusetts ;  and  the  stamp-collector,  who  was  also 
tbe'sttomey-general,  nJsigned  his  new  ofSce  at  once  because  it  was 
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against  the  will  of  tlic  people.  Riota  broke  out  in  Newport,  tlio  rev- 
enue officere  took  flight,  and  an  attack  upon  tlie  royal  cruiser  C>)gntt 
was  planned.  When  the  General  Asacmbly  camo  together,  steps  were 
taken  to  pteser\e  order,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  th« 
proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  the  Stamp  Act,  and  delegates 
were  chosen,  who  met  those  from  the  other  colonies  at  tho  October 
Congress  in  New  York. 
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Chapter  XXL 

NEW  UAUPSniRE  FROM  1623  TO  1760. 

Whbn  the  Colony  of  Plyraonth  was  stni^Iing  into  existence,  two 
companies  of  settlers  came  out  under  the  auspices  of  Mason 
and  Gorges,  to  whom  the  eastern  region   of  New  England 
had  been  granted,  and  planted  settlements  at  Portsmouth  and  Dover. 
There  they  struggled  on  for  many  years,  hunting,  fishing,  and  trading 
with  the  Indians,  but  making  little  progress,  for  Mason  and  Gorges 
were  filled  with  the  wild  ideas  common  at  that  period,  and  believed 
that  gold  would  he  discovered ;  so  that  their  colonists  were  mere 
adventurers,  for  the  most  part,  who  looked  to  England  for  support. 
When  Mason  and  Gorges  divided  their  property,  Maine  fell  to 
the  latter,  and  New  Hampshire  to  the  former,  including  the  two 
little  settlements,  which  were  each  ruled  by  a  separate  agent,  and  which 
quarrelled  heartily  on  slight  provocation.    Under  these  circumstances, 
the  settlements,  naturally  enough,  did  not  flourish,  but  exhausted  the 
resources  of  their  founders,  who  made  every  exertion  to  sustain 
them.     The  death  of  Mason,  and  the  surrender  of  the  charter  of  the 
Company  of  New  England,  left  the  colonists  to  themselves;  for  the 
heirs,  weary  of  the  expense  of  the  undertaking,  withdrew  their 
settlers,  and  were  left  with  only  a  claim  to  a  vast  extent  of 
wilderness.     In  the  mean  time,  Wiggin,  the  superintendent,  brought 
over  some  puritan  families  to  Dover,  where  a  church  was  built,  sud 
a  government  erected  which  was  at  once  torn  with  controversies  be- 
tween the  new-comers  and  the  old  settlers.     At  Portsmouth,  a  hand- 
ful of  settlers,  under  the  Mason  grant,  still  remained ;  and  in  a  few 
years  the  Antlnomians,  under  the  lead  of  Wheelwright,  flee- 
ing from  the  stern  rule  of  the  Bay  Coinpany,  settled  at  Ex- 
eter; while  in  the  same  year  men  from  Massachusetts,  and  emigrants 
from  England,  founded  a  colony  at  Hampton.     Thus  were  formed 
four  independent  churches,  and  four  little  republics,  on  the  familiar 
New  England  model.    They  were  very  disorderly  little  republics  too, 
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with  many  hostile,  jnnjng;  elements,  and  so  turbulent  tliat,  aft^'&ti 

years  of  violent  and  petty  controversy,  they  came  willingly  un- 
der tito  strong  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  nith in  which  they 
continued  for  thirty-eight  years.    During  that  time  the  history  of  the 
two  colonics  is  one  and  the  same  in  all  respects,  and  has  already  been 
told.     The  first  warning  of  a  change  came  with  the  Koslora- 
t ion,  when  Robert  Tufton,  who  took  the  name  of  Mason,  re- 
vived the  dormant  Mason  clmra.     This  claim  nas  one  ostensible  canse 
of  the  inovement  immediately  set  on  foot  against  Massachusetts,  was 
thwarted  by  that  colony  when  the  royal  commissi  oners  retired  di»- 
comfitcd  fi'om  Boston,  and  was  warded  off  for  many  years.     It  again 
became  prominent  during  Philip's  Bar,  in  which,  as  in  all  Indian  wars, 
both  then  and  for  many  years  afterward,  the  frontier  settlements  of 
New  Hampshire  suffered  severely.     The  Mason  claim  was  again  made 
the  lirst  ground  of  attack  i^ainst  Massocbusctts  by  liandolpb,  and  qq 
the  report  (if  tJic  lnw-„flii;era  of  the  Crown  that  Ma.'^oii  bad  s 
good  title,  Massachusetts  was  summoned  to  answer  the  com- 
plaints.    The  court  decided  that  Massachusetts  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  New  Hampshire  towns,  but  they  also  decided  that 
Mason  had  no  claim  to  the  government;  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  King  took  the  matter  into  bis  own  hands,  a  commis- 
sion  passed  tlio  great  seal   separating  the   two   colonies,  and  New 
Hampshire  was  turned  into  a  royal  province,  with  a  govern- 
ment of  Fresidcnt  and  Council  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
an  Assembly  to  be  chosen  by  the  people. 

Of  the  new  government  thus  established,  John  Cutts  was  made 
president,  and  almost  the  first  act  of  the  province  after  the 
arrival  of  the  royal  commission,  and  the  formation  of  the 
government,  was  to  address  a  letter  of  gratitude  and  regret  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  wliich  the  enforced  separation  was  not  more  grievous 
than  it  vras  to  them.     Laws  were  adopted,  regulations  made,  and 
the  militia  organized  quietly  and  thoroughly  in  the  manner  to  wbich 
the  people  had  long  been  accustomed ;  while  a  firm  and  vigorous  op- 
position was  at  once  begun  against  the  meddlinr;  of  Kandolpb,  who 
was  now  collector  of  customs,  and  against  bis  deputy.  Barefoot.     Ma- 
son also  appeared  on  the  scene  as  counsellor  to  look  after  his  inter- 
ests, and  proceeded  to  demand  leases  for  his  lands.     He  was  order- 
ed to  desist  by  the  Council,  defied  them,  and  then  a  warrant 
being  issued  for  his  arrest,  escaped  to  England.     Soon  after 
Cutts  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  deputy,  Major  Waldron,  who 
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in  torn  was  replaced  by  Edward  Cranficld  as  royal  Governor,  whose 
appointment  was  obtained  through  the  influence  of  Mason,  and  by 
his  surrender  of  one-fifth  of  his  quit-rents  for  the  Governor's  support. 
Cranfield  was  one  of  the  typical  men  of  the  day — one  of  the  greedy, 
arbitrary  fortune-hunters,  of  whom  there  were  always  plenty 
about  Charles  II.  His  commission  gave  him  power  to  remove 
counsellors,  and  thus  incapacitate  them  from  serving  as  deputies,  of 
convoking,  dissolving,  and  proroguing  the  legislature,  of  vetoing  bills, 
erecting  courts,  and  appointing  all  oflScers,  from  the  Deputy-governor 
down.  Almost  his  first  act  was  to  remove  Waldron  and  Martyn  from 
the  Council,  in  order  to  pack  that  body  and  all  other  ofiSces  with  his 
own  and  Randolph's  henchmen  ;  but  the  poverty  of  the  province  so  an- 
noyed him  that  he  speedily  quarrelled  with  Mason  as  well,  and 
the  Assembly,  pleased  at  this  turn  of  affairs,  voted  him  a  gratu- 
ity. Cranfield,  however,  went  back  at  once  to  his  old  position,  and,  as 
the  Assembly  differed  with  him,  dissolved  them  and  gave  the  charge 
of  the  fort  to  Barefoot.  This  dissolution,  a  proceeding  hitherto  un- 
known, was  regarded  as  so  tyrannous  that  an  insurrection  broke  ont 
at  Hampton ;  but  the  rising  was  quelled,  and  Gove,  the  ringleader, 
was  arrested,  convicted  of  high-treason,  and  sent  to  England,  where  he 
was  ultimately  pardoned.  Thus  strengthened,  Cranfield  gave  notice 
that  all  the  inhabitants  must  take  leases  from  Mason,  under  pain  of 
forfeiture,  which  produced,  of  course,  general  resistance.  The  first 
suit  was  against  Waldron.  The  jury  was  packed.  Mason  had  been 
made  Chancellor,  and  Waldron,  not  being  allowed  to  challenge  jurors^ 
withdrew,  and  lost  judgment  by  default  The  same  course  was  pur- 
sued with  others ;  but  it  had  no  effect  except  to  excite  bitter  hatred, 
for  no  one  would  buy  the  forfeited  lands.  In  all  the  misgovernment 
to  which  the  colonies  were  at  various  times  subject,  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  more  unmitigated  tyranny  and  oppression  than  was  used 
by  Cranfield,  and  that,  too,  against  a  people  who  for  nearly  half  a 
century  had  possessed  complete  self-government.  Cranfield  and  his 
associates,  not  content  with  attacking  property,  prosecuted  Martyn, 
the  former  treasurer,  excluded  Massachusetts  vessels  from  the  river, 
altered  the  value  of  coin,  changed  town  boundaries,  and  would  not 
permit  the  towns  to  levy  taxes  until  those  of  the  province  had  been 
paid.  The  burden  at  last  became  so  heavy  that  the  people  secretly 
raised  money,  and  sent  Nathaniel  Wcare  to  England  to  plead 
w.ith  the  King.  Soon  after  Cranfield,  compelled  by  necessity 
and  impending  war,  called  the  Assembly  together;  but  they  would  not 
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do  his  bidding,  and  were  dissolved.  Not  satisfied  nitU  wliat  he  had 
Kccomplishcil  thus  far,  ho  now  struck  nl  religion,  demanding  that  Mr. 
Moody,  the  Portsmouth  miuietcr,  should  give  the  Communion  to  htm 
in  the  Episcopal  form.  Moody  refused,  was  convicted  under  tlie  Act 
of  Uniformity,  sentenced  to  prison  for  six  months,  and  his  "benefice" 
forfeited,  while  the  inagiatrates  who  dissented  from  llic  decision  were 
deposed,  and  the  clergyman  at  Ilampton.  upou  whom  tho  same  de- 
mand had  been  made,  fled  to  Boston.  Not  long  after  Cranfield  took 
the  last  step  in  hia  course  of  oppression  by  levying  toxea  without  the 
consent  of  the  Assembly.  Meantime  AVcarc  had  gained  a  hearing 
from  the  Privy  Council,  who  »ent  word  to  Cranfield  that  he  iniiat 
not  attempt  to  crush  the  presentation  of  tho  case  against  him.  Dis- 
gusted with  his  failure  to  make  money,  Cranfield  had  already  asked 
leave  to  withdraw,  and  this  order  in  Council  was  not  an  agreeable  ad- 
dition. Worst  of  all,  the  illegal  tases  led  to  a  general  revolt,  the  eo^ 
lectors  wore  assiuiItoJ,  abused,  nud  beaten,  and  the  troops  refused  to 
turn  out.  Permi^ion  to  retire  came  when  this  turbulence  was 
at  its  height,  and  Cranfield  hastily  departed  to  the  West  In- 
dies, leaving  Barefoot  as  deputy  at  the  head  of  the  government;  a 
change  which  was  no  improvement,  and  the  disturbance  went  on  un- 
til New  Hampshire  was  again  united  to  Massachusetts,  under  the  goT- 
omment  of  Dudley  and  the  commission.  The  old  union,  renewed 
under  such  different  and  unhappy  circumstances,  continued  unbroken 
through  the  tyranny  of  Andros,  and  was  cemented  by  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  old  and  beloved  charter  government,  when  New 
Hampshire,  asking  to  again  be  incorporated,  was  admitted  as 
before,  and  everything  went  on  in  the  old  fashion. 

This  popular  arrangement  was  not  destined  to  long  continuance,  for 
the  new  government  in  England  refused  to  include  New  Hampshire 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  determined 
to  erect  a  separate  government,  and  Samuel  Allen,  who  bad 
bought  up  the  Mason  claims,  was  made  Governor,  and  his  son-in-law, 
John  Usher,  his  lieutenant,  to  act  in  bis  absence.  Usher  at  once  en- 
tered upon  his  government,  which  was  upon  the  model  common  in  the 
royal  provinces.  His  administration  was  disturbed  and  unprofitable. 
The  long  Indian  wars  of  tJie  east  had  begun,  and  they  fell  with  terri- 
ble force  upon  tho  exposed  New  Hampshire  towns.  The  people  were 
poor,  and  the  growth  of  the  colony  slow.  The  iron  courage  and  per- 
sistence of  the  settlers  alone  kept  them  up  against  the  enduring  war- 
fare of  the  savages.     They  took  land  where  they  desired,  won  it  from 
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tbe  wildcniGss,  and  paid  for  it  with  hard  fighting,  bo  that  tbey  natu- 
rally resisted  stoutly  all  tbe  attempts  of  Usher  to  assert  proprietary 
rights  in  the  soil.    Usher  was  active  in  providing  for  defence;  but  he 
was  in  conflict  with  the  people  about  lands,  and  most  unwisely  beCBme 
embroiled  with  Phips  when  the  strength  of  Massachnaetts  alone  could 
avail  against  the  Indians.     Ills  position  was  certainly  not  attractive. 
The  people  were  very  poor,  the  revenue  was  very  slender — not  enough 
to  pay  for  defences — the  ABscmbly  would  give  him  nothing;  and 
as  his  fathcr-in-Iaw,  Allen,  waa  equally  obdurate,  Usher  asked  to  be 
'         relieved.     A  successor,  William  Partridge,  the  treasurer  of  the 
province,  was,  however,  already  on  the  way  ;  but  when  ho  ar- 
rived Usher  found  his  dislike  of  office  vanish,  disputed  Partridge's  cre- 
dentials, and  resumed  control  of  the  province.    A  letter  from  the  Lords 
of  Trade  confirming  Partridge  drove  Usher  into  retirement,  and  soon 
after  Lord  Bolloraont  appeared  as  Governor,  and  was  formally 
proclaimed,  with  Partridge  as  his  lieutenant     Bellomont  was 
popular  in  New  Hampshire  aa  elsewhere,  and  the  Assembly  gave  lib- 
erally from  their  scanty  resources,  but  were  absolutely  unable  to  take 
the  measures  of  defence  which  their  Governor  thought  proper.    They 
were  further  troubled  by  Allen  and  his  land  claims,  which  made  but 
slow  progress  among  the  sturdy  frontiersmen  ;  and,  after  much 
discussion,  the  question  was  taken  to  England  shortly  after 
the  death  of  Bellomont,  Usher  going  to  represent  Allen,  and  Vaughan 
the  province. 

The  policy  of  confidiiig  New  Hampshire  to  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  was  begun  with  Bellomont,  was  continued  in  England. 
Dndlcy,  although  disliked  in  Massachusetts,  was  not  unpopular  in  the 
■mailer  colony,  where  the  Assembly  gave  five  hundred  pounds  for 
fortificatioua,  and  voted  further  a  fixed  annual  salary  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds.     This  secnred  the  Governor's  good- 
will, although  he  complained  on  other  points ;  for  Now  Hampshire, 
while  yielding  on  the  salary  question,  was  as  ill-behaved  as  Massachu- 
setts and  other  colonics  in  her  disregard  of  the  laws  of  trade.     Par- 
tridge was  replaced  by  Usher  as  Lieutenant-governor,  which 
was  in  practice  the  executive  office  of  the  province.     The 
troublesome  question  of  the  tfason  claims  continued  to  bo  the  most 
important  matter  in  public  affairs,  while  Queen  Anne's  war  kept  alive 
the  normal  and  distressing  hostilities  of  the  Indians.     The  province 
was  too  poor  to  lend  aid  to  the  Canadian  expeditions;  but  the  settlers 
fonght  on  do^edly  in  defence  of  their  homes,  supported  by  Masso- 
26 
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cbusctts,  and  no  part  of  New  England  suffered  more  tlian  New  Hnnip- 
Bhirc  tbrongU  all  those  trying  years.  T!ie  Allen  claim,  sent  back  hj 
the  Privy  Council  to  tho  provincial  court*,  was  decided  there  adversely 
to  the  claimants ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  another  appeal,  the  proviuce 
offered  to  concede  all  the  wild  lands,  to  give  five  thooBaDd  acres  in 
the  settled  districts  for  a  quitrclaim  deed  of  the  rest,  and,  in  addition, 
they  agreed  to  pay  two  thousand  pounds.  Allen  died  before  be  could 
accept  tlii»  generous  offer,  and  tUo  litigation  was  inherited  by  his  son, 
who  obtained  a  royal  order  for  a  new  trial,  with  instructions  for  a  spe- 
cial verdict.  Again  Waldron's  title,  which  made  the  test  case,  was  tried, 
and  once  more  the  jury,  disregarding  orders,  refused  a  special  verdict, 
and  gave  a  general  one  in  favor  of  the  defendant.  Before  another 
appeal  could  bo  taken,  Allen's  son  died ;  bis  heirs  were  minors,  who 
did  not  piiith  tbc  controversy,  and  the  claim  sank  out  of  sight, 
to  the  great  relief  of  the  New  Hampshire  people,  whose  right 
to  their  homes  bad  been  so  long  in  contest. 

The  second  administration  of  Usher  closely  resembled  the  first 
He  carried  on  the  Indian  wars  with  energy  and  activity  ;  but  be  soon 
quarrelled  with  the  people,  and  also  with  Dudley,  by  whom  be  had  at 
the  outset  been  favored.  The  personal  controversy  became  very  bit- 
ter, and  Dudley  forced  Waliiron,  Usher's  principal  opponent,  into  tho 
council.  Attacked  on  all  sides.  Usher  fell  from  power  with  Dudley, 
whom  tho  province  bad  steadily  supported  after  the  death  of  Anne, 
and,  being  rcphicod  by  George  Vaughan,  Retired  to  his  home  in  Mas- 
saclmsclts.  Vaughan  was  popular  in  the  province,  hut  he  got  on  no 
better  with  his  superior  officer.  Governor  Shnte,  than  Usher  had  with 
Dudley,  Shule  bad  early  difiiculties  with  tlic  Assembly  in  regard  to 
money,  and  Vaughan,  carried  away  by  tlic  apparent  strength  of  his 
position,  refused  to  obey  Shute's  orders  unless  be  was  actually  present 
in  the  province  ;  going  so  far  in  his  disobedience  and  opposition  that 
he  even  lost  his  hold  partially  upon  the  people,  while  the  com- 
plaints of  Shute  were  listened  to  in  England  and  caused  bis  re- 
moval. He  was  succeeded  by  John  Wentworth,  a  native  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  administered  his  trust  well  for  thir- 
teen years,  and  desisted  from  opposition  to  his  superior  ofiicer,  Tiie 
respite  at  this  period  from  Indian  wars  gave  the  colony  opportunity 
for  growth  and  improvement,  and  the  hardy  settlers  were  not  slow  to 
take  adi'antage  of  the  first  opening  thus  afforded  by  peace.  Trade 
was  rapidly  developed,  farms  and  settlements  extended,  and  population 
increased.     A  company  of  Irish  Presbyterians  came  out,  and  Went- 
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worth,  brushing  nside  the  old  claims  which  seemed  about  to  revive, 
gave  them  lancla  on  the  Merrimac,  where  tliey  founded  the  thriving 
town  of  Londonderry.     With  increase  of  strength  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  the  natural  opposition  to  the  rojal  govemment ;  and  the  con- 
flict in  regard  to  the  surveyor  of  woods  was  especially  fierce  in  Now 
Hampsliire,  where  they  never  ceased  from  their  attacks  upon  these  of- 
ficers of  the  Crown,     They  remonstrated  with  Shute  for  not 
calling  a  new  Assembly  for  five  years ;  and  when  the  new  As- 
sembly met,  they  opened  the  question  of  a  fiscd  salary,  taking' the 
ground  of  Massachusetts.     On  Sliutc's  departnre,  Wcntworth  was  left 
at  the  head  of  the  administration,  and  for  six  years  he  conducted  the 
aflairs  of  the  province  as  a  separate  govemment.     The  war  incited  by 
Rasle  in  the  east  fell,  as  usual,  most  heavily  upon  New  Ilampshirc, 
whose  history  for  half  a  century,  indeed,  was  Httlc  more  than  that  of  r. 
Itfc-and-dcath  struggle  with  the  savages.     The  death  of  Rasle  brought 
relief  and  comparative  quiet,  which  was  assured  by  the  treaty 
made  by  Dummer  at  Falmouth,  and  the  Assembly  then  con- 
tinued their  contest  over  the  salary,  insisting  on  the  principle  of  an 
annual  allowance,  and  subsequently  passed  an  act  limiting  the 
life  of  an  Assembly  to  three  years,  and  made  a  fruitless  strug- 
gle over  the  Governor's  power  to  negative  the  choice  of  a  speaker, 
a  point  settled  by  the  Explanatory  Charter  of  Massachusetts. 
The  contest  thus  begun  went  on  with  increasing  vehemence 
and  obstructions  on  both  sides,  until  the  House  voted  an  address  to 
the  King,  praying  for  annexation  to  ^fassachusetts ;  and  it  was  while 
matters  were  in  this  condition  that  the  arrival  of  Burnet  again  brought 
the  two  provinces  under  one  head,     Eiirnet  had  the  same  instructions 
in  regard  to  New  Hampshire  as  to  Massachusetts  touching  the  salarj' 
question,  but  he  encountered  no  opposition  with  the  Assembly  of  the 
former,  who  voted  him  an  annual  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  while 
he  remained  in  ofiicc, 

Belehcr's  administration,  which  followed  that  of  Burnet,  was  a  period 
of  violent  political  controversy.  The  Governor,  after  his  man- 
ner, wont  to  work  at  once  to  build  up  a  party  in  his  own  inter- 
est, a  projeet  in  which  he  was  largely  suecessful.  He  quarrelled  with 
Wentworth,  whom  he  wished  to  reduce  to  insignificance  and  depen- 
dence ;  but  Wentworth's  death,  instead  of  clearing  his  path,  only  made 
way  for  a  much  more  obnoxious  and  combative  man — one  David 
Dunbar,  an  Irishman — who  had  been  appointed  surveyor  of  woods,  and 
WAS  already  cordially  disliked  in  Massachusetts  on  aecount  of  attempt- 


Bc'lelicr's  party  desired  annexation  to  MassacI 
in  Knj^land,  \vliere  an  unchartered  royal  pre 
wliilc,  on  the  otlier  hand,  Dunbar's  party  desi 
complete  separation  of  the  provinces,  and  th; 
have  a  Governor  of  her  own.     The  princip 
lay  in  the  poverty  of  the  smaller  colony, 
worked  incessantly  for  each  other's  removal 
trol  of  the  Assembly,  kept  the  treasury  emp 
at  all  points.     The  final  settlement  by  the 
eastern  boundary  dispute  with  Massachusetl 
shire,  and  a  series  of  defeats  by  Belcher^s 
drove  Dunbar  to  Pemaquid  to  surve; 
difficulties,  and  finally  to  England  to 
renewed  his  fight  against  the  Governor,  ai 
his  exertions  that  Belcher,  who  had 
provinces,  was  at  last  removed. 
Tlie  favorable  decision  of  the  King  in  tl 
to  the  boundaries  added  territory  to  New  I 
ed  the  province.     Dunbar's  policy,  backed 
vailed,  and  Benning  Wentworth,  the  true  h 
ed  from  England  as  royal  Governor,  and  w 
asm  at  Portsmouth.     The  long  political  ba 
colony  had  an  opportunity  for  quiet  and  fc 
abled  her  to  send  three  hundred  n 
conspicuous  part  in  the  siege  of  L 
this  success,  the  province  readily  voted  me 
tive  expedition  against  Canada;  but  her  i 
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controversies  between  the  Governor  and  Assembly,  which  had  been 
aaspendcd  by  the  exigencies  of  war.  The  Governor,  desiring  money 
for  fortificattOD  which  the  Assembly  would  not  give,  undertook  to  en- 
large the  representation  and  pack  the  House,  a  proceeding  wliich  the 
Assembly  stubbornly  resisted.  No  more  vital  point  of  attack  could 
have  been  cbosen  ;  and,  unjast  as  the  Governor's  claim  undoubtedly 
was,  it  had  a  practical  force  from  the  unfortunate  fact  that  the  right 
of  representation  rested  only  on  his  commission  and  instructions.  Af- 
ter a  deadlock  of  three  years,  during  which  public  business  was  para- 
lyzed, the  treasuiy  empty,  and  the  soldiers  unpaid,  a  new  As- 
sembly met,  the  matter  of  representation  was  adjusted,  and  qui- 
et was  restored.  Despite  the  political  stniggle,  which,  indeed,  show- 
ed the  increasing  strength  of  the  colony,  and  of  a  popular  party,  the 
province  rapidly  gained  ground ;  the  population  increased  to  thirty 
tbonsand,  new  settlements  sprang  up,  and  Wentwo^th  began  to  make 
lavish  grants  in  Termont,  already  claimed  by  New  York,  and  which 
were  a  fruitful  source  of  future  difficulty. 

In  the  French  war  New  Hampshire  took  an  active  part,  contribut- 
ing freely  both  men  and  money,  although  the  Indians  broke  out  at 
onco  on  her  frontiers,  and  renewed  the  familiar  scenes  of  massacre 
and  pillage.  No  colony  sent  better  troops  into  the  field ;  and  her 
"Rangers,"  inured  to  savage  warfare,  gained  a  continental  reputation. 
Peace  brought  a  fresh  rush  of  immigration,  and  a  renewal  of  grants, 
a  source  of  great  emolument  to  the  Governor,  who  contended  stoutly 
with  the  Governor  of  New  York  for  the  profits  from  the  Vermont 
lands,  which  were  fast  bringing  on  a  conflict  in  which  an  actual  re- 
sort to  force  seemed  probable.  But  while  the  colony  was  thus  rap- 
idly prospering  the  now  policy  of  taxation  was  begun,  and  feeling 
rose  in  New  Hampshisc  as  in  the  other  colonies.  Less  secure  in  her 
rights  than  her  neighbors,  and  with  an  able  and  espericnced  Govern- 
or, the  action  of  the  people  was  crippled,  and  Wcntworth  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  the  choice  of  delegates  in  response  to 
the  Massachusetts  circular.  New  Hampshire  was  not  represented  at 
New  York;  but  the  excitement  against  the  Stamp  Act  could  not  be 
checked ;  there  were  outbreaks  at  Portsmouth,  and  Mescrve,  the  col- 
lector, was  forced  to  resign.  Thus  New  Ilamshire  drifted  into  the 
movement  and  the  general  policy  which  united  the  colonies,  and  pre- 
pared tho  nay  for  the  overthrow  of  the  English  power  in  America. 
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The  lust  group  of  English  colonies  in  America  were  tliose  whose 
political  history  Los  been  briefly  traced  in  the  preceding  cLiiptcrs, 
knoivn  collectively  as  New  EnglHnd,  and  comprising,  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  Massachusetts,  New  Ildmpshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut. Massachusetts  then  included  what  is  now  the  Stale  of  Maine, 
and  New  Hampshire  had  claims  to  what  afterward  became  part  of 
Vermont,  These  colonies,  in  the  same  latitude  as  New  York,  occu- 
pied until  the  conquest  of  Canada,  the  most  eastern  portion  of  the 
British  dominion  in  America,  In  Vermont  and  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  river  were  farming  lands  of  fair  quality,  and  scattered 
here  and  there  through  New  England  were  tracts  of  more  or  less  fer- 
tility ;  hut  the  soil  generally  was  thin  and  poor.  Great  rock  forma- 
tions, lying  near  the  surface,  were  everywhere  predominant.  North 
of  Cape  Cod  the  shore  was  rugged  and  forbidding;  while  to  the  south- 
ward sand  ran  from  the  beaches  many  miles  inland,  and  treacherous 
shoals  infested  the  approaches  to  the  coast.  There  were  vast  and 
noble  forests,  affording  a  generous  supply  of  timber,  fine  rivers  with 
plenty  of  undeveloped  water-power,  and  ample  and  safe  harbors;  but 
there  was  nothing  else.  The  climate  was  one  of  violent  extremes, 
with  magnificent  summers  and  autumns,  terrible  winters,  and  harsh, 
iuclemcnt  springs.  Nature  gave  almost  nothing;  and  all  that  man 
obtained  in  New  England  had  to  be  won  by  unflinching  and  incessant 
toil.  Not  wealth  and  prosperity  merely,  but  even  a  bare* subsistence 
had  to  be  wrung  from  a  niggardly  soil,  and  from  the  cold  and  stormy 
sea  which  washed  the  coasts  and  lashed  the  jagged  cliffs. 
'  In  this  region  Englishmen  made  their  homes,  founded  and  bnilt  up 
rich  and  powerful  States,  and  covered  the  land  with  prosperous  vil- 
lages, and  the  coasts  with  thriving  towns.  The  people  who  did  this 
were  of  pure  English  race.  Between  the  years  1629  and  1639 — 
during  the  period  of  Strafford  and  Laud's  supremacy — twenty  thou- 
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fiand  Puritans  came  to  America;  and  from  these  twenty  thousand, 
and  from  a  small  but  steady  immigration  of  exactly  the  same  kind 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  sprang  the  people  of  New  England. 
There  came  also  a  few  Normans  from  the  Channel  Islands,  some  Hu- 
guenots from  France,  and  some  Scotch -Irish  to  New  Hampshire — 
all  excellent  elements,  sturdy  and  vigorous,  but  so  trifling  in  amount 
that  they  produced  no  effect  upon  the  general  character  of  the  pop- 
ulation. At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  people  of  New  England 
were  pure  Englishmen,  the  purest  part  of  the  race,  perhaps ;  for  dur- 
ing a  century  and  a  half  they  had  lived  in  a  New  World,  and  received 
no  infusion  of  new  blood  from  any  race  but  their  own.  This  purity 
of  race,  free  from  any  admixture,  was  something  unknown  in  the  mid- 
dle provinces,  and  was  by  no  means  equalled  in  the  south,  even  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  the  foreign  elements  were  practically  unimportant.  It 
formed  a  conspicuous  characteristic  of  the  New  England  people,  and 
was  fully  recognized  in  the  other  provinces,  where  it  was  one  cause  of 
the  dislike  not  uncommonly  felt  toward  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
colonies.* ) 

Purity  of  race  simplifies  in  one  important  point  the  diflSculty  of 
any  attempt  to  revive  the  New  England  of  the  past ;  but  there  is  also 
uniformity  in  many  other  ways,  which  not  only  enables  us  to  treat  the 
New  England  colonies  as  one  province,  but  which  makes  easy  the  ef- 
fort to  understand  and  appreciate  their  social  and  political  condition 
in  the  last  century.  Race,  language,  religious  belief,  manixers,  cus- 
toms, and  habits  of  mind  and  thought  were  the  same  from  the  forests 
of  Maine  to  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound.  In  some  respects 
the  people  of  the  large  coast  towns  differed  from  those  of  the  inland 
villages,  as  city  always  differs  from  country,  and  there  was  still  fur- 
ther difference  between  the  old  settlements  and  those  of  the  northern 
frontier ;  but  these  differences  were  of  degree  only,  and  not  essen- 
tial. Other  variations  may  bo  discovered  on  close  investigation,  but 
they  are  so  slight  as  to  be  of  no  practical  value,  and  do  not  affect  the 
general  proposition.  The  only  important  exception  to  the  predomi- 
nant uniformity  was  in  the  case  of  Rhode  Island,  where  in  early  times 
not  only  the  more  liberal  in  religious  matters,  but  the  radical,  disor- 
derly, restless  elements  of  the  Puritan  communities  to  the  north  and 
west,  had  found  an  abiding  place.  The  result  was,  that  this  little 
colony  was  for  many  years  the  scene  of  faction  and  turbulence;  a 

'  Cr^vecceur,  The  American  Farmer,  p.  48 ;  Rochefoucauld,  ii.,  214. 


belief,  and  in  the  many  sects  which  flourishci 
ccpt  in  tliis  partlcnlar,  it  did  not  at  the  time 
materially  from  tlie  rest  of  New  EnHand. 

At  tlie  outbreak  of  tlie  Revohition,  the  t 
England  did  not  fall  far  short  of  seven  hni 
chusctts  and  the  district  of  Maine  had  over 
inhabitants,  CoDDecticut  two  hundred,  New 
and  Rhode  Island  over  fifty  thousand.  In 
were  some  seven  hundred  slaves,  in  Massachu! 
in  Connecticut  about  six  thousand,  and  ii 
half  that  number.  Here  too,  therefore,  wae 
from  the  other  colonies  in  the  insignificance 
race.* 

Community  of  race  was  strengthened,  an< 
community  of  class.  The  settlers  of  New  £ 
the  country  gentlemen,  small  farmers,  and  ; 
country.  In  England  they  formed  the  famoi 
sent  Hampden,  Pyro,  and  Cromwell  to  the 
fought  afterwai*d  the  battles  of  the  Long 
Many  of  the  emigrants  were  men  of  wealt 
and  all  of  them,  with  few  exceptions,  were  n 

'  Some  of  the  best  estimates  and  roost  exact  stati 
England  arc  as  follows :  New  Hampshire,  Bumabj, 
of  1774,  Prov.  Paper,  x.,  636—72,000  whites,  674  bla 
186 — 200,000, 40,000  bear  arms ;  1763,  Barry's  Hist, 
blacks ;  Rhode  Island  Col.  Records,  1749,  v.,  270 — 2f 
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staDding.  They  did  not  belong  to  the  classes  from  which  emigra- 
tion is  usually  supplied,  for  they  all  had  a  stake  in  the  country  they 
left  behind  them.  This  apparent  anomaly  was  due  to  the  causes 
which  led  to  their  emigration.  They  left  England  not  for  the  sake 
of  adventure,  discovery,  or  trade,  but  solely  from  political  and  relig- 
ious motives ;  and  in  this  fact  is  to  be  found  the  reason  of  the 
high^verage  and  even  quality  of  the  Puritan  emigration  to  New  Eng- 
land.)^ They  felt  this  strongly  themselves,  and  were  encouraged  in 
their  notions  by  their  peculiar  religious  views.  "  God  sifted  a  whole 
nation,"  said  stem  old  Governor  Stoughton,  "  that  he  might  send 
choice  grain  over  into  this  wilderness."  Such  was  the  rooted  belief 
of  the  people  of  New  England,  and  there  was  in  it  a  large  element 
of  truth,  for  there  has  never  been  in  modem  times  such  an  emigra- 
tion from  one  country  to  another.  This  strong  pride  of  race  and 
origin  has  been  one  reason  for  the  unpopularity  of  the  people  of 
New  England  in  later  as  well  as  in  colonial  times;  but  it  was  then, 
as  in  Virginia,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  superior  and  dominant  race,  and  is  one  important  secret  of 
their  success.*- 

Such  were  the  people  who  sought  to  found  States  in  New  England. 
Material  success  was  more  difficult  of  attainment  than  political,  and 
had  to  be  extorted  from  an  unfriendly  soil  and  a  stormy  ocean.  The 
first  resort  of  the  colonists  was  agriculture,  which  they  soon  supple- 
mented by  trade ;  and  from  the  latter,  wholly  the  result  of  their  own 
skill  and  energy,  they  derived  their  wealth.  The  interests  of  the 
population  were  pretty  evenly  divided  between  these  two  branches  of 
industry.  In  New  Hampshire  the  colonists  were  for  the  most  part 
farmers;  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts  the  people  were  divided;  in 
Rhode  Island  trade  predommated;  and  in  Connecticut  agriculture. 
Except  in  the  latter  colony,  the  farms  produced  little  more  than  a 
comfortable  subsistence  for  their  owners,  and  the  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, on  account  of  the  poor  character  of  the  soil,  were  superior  to 
those  in  use  elsewhere.  In  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  and  in  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  land  was  better,  and  farming  much  rader 
and  more  profitable  than  to  the  north.  The  chief  products  were  hay, 
grain,  and  cattle,  which  were  exported  to  New  York,  Philadelphia, 


'  As  to  the  wealth,  position,  and  character  of  the  Puritan  emi(;rants,  proofs 
abound ;  but  see,  e.  g.,  Hollister's  History  of  Connecticut,  i.,  419,  and  New  England 
Genealogical  Register,  vol.  xxx.,  155. 
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and  the  West  iDdies,  nnd  irliich  found  an  outlet  tbroagb  Boaton, 
RLodc  Island,  and  New  York,  and  sometimes  by  Bmall  craft,  which 
ascended  tLe  rivers  and  took  ventures  from  the  fnrmers,  to  the  West 
Indies,  bringing  back  slaves  or  casks  of  sugar.  In  this  way  a  frugal 
and  hard-working  population  derived  a  subsistence  from  the  soil  of 
New  England,  while  their  wealth  came  from  the  sea.  The  principal 
source  of  profit  was  in  the  whale  and  cod  fisheries.  The  homes  of 
the  fshermcn  lined  the  coast  of  New  England,  and  they  ventured  \a 
the  severest  weather  to  the  daDgcrous  rt^ons  of  the  Great  Bank, 
The  fisheries  of  Massachusetts  alone  were  estimated  to  he  worth  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  fish  thus  caught 
were  dried,  and  exported  in  vast  (juanlilies — the  best  to  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  poorer  to  the  West  Indies — and  formed  the  principal 
article  of  export;  but  there  were  besides  fish -oil,  timber,  and  ships 
built  in  the  porta  of  Maine  and  Ma ssaehn setts.  Wines  were  brought 
back  in  return  from  Madeira  and  Malaga,  and  sugar  and  molasses 
from  the  West  Indies,  to  be  distilled  into  rum,  some  of  which  was 
consumed  in  New  England  and  some  re-exported.  The  bulk  of  the 
return  cargoes, however,  consisted  of  manufactures,  and  the  balance  was 
heavily  against  the  colonists.  The  exports  of  New  England  in  the 
year  1770  were  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  while 
the  imports  were  nearly  four  hundred  thousand;  a  great  gap  which 
was  filled  up  by  the  carrying-trade,  developed  entirely  by  tlie  native 
energy  of  the  people.  They  not  only  carried  for  the  otlier  colonies, 
especially  for  those  to  the  south,  but  for  Europe  as  well.  The  New 
England  captain  would  take  his  eai^  of  fish  to  the  West  Indies,  load 
with  the  products  of  the  island,  carry  them  to  Europe,  and  after  sell- 
ing not  only  the  cai^o,  but  frequently  his  vessel,  would  charter  an 
English  ship  and  come  home  with  British  manufactures.  Tlie  for- 
eign commerce  of  Boston  alone  employed  six  hundred  vessels,  and 
more  than  a  thousand  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  coast  trade. 
The  little  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  with  narrow  limits  and  sterile  soil, 
offered  the  best  example  of  this  untiling  energy.  By  carrying  the 
products  of  her  neiglibors  and  of  foreign  countries,  she  became  a 
prosperous  State,  although  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  tratBc  was  not 
always  as  honest  as  it  was  profitable ;  for,  in  addition  to  slave-carrying 
to  and  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  southern  provinces,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  smuggling  and  privateering,  Newport  was  stigmatized 
at  one  time  with  more  force,  perhaps,  than  justice,  as  a  nest  of  corsairs, 
and  the  famous  Godfrey  Malbone  was  said  to  have  gained  his  great 
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wealtb  from  illicit  trade.  This,  however,  was  exceptional.  The  trade 
of  New  England  was,  as  a  rnic,  honest  and  fairly  earned,  and  is  the 
greatest  proof  of  tbe  enterprise  and  sagacity  of  the  people. 

The  hard  struggle  for  exiatenco  wLicb  nature  had  forced  upon  New^ 
England  led  to  the  development  of  other  fields.  Every  man  almost 
was  of  necessity  a  mechanic,  and  learned  to  work  with  poor  and 
coarse  toola  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  success.  The  result  of  this 
VBB  remarked  by  foreign  travellers,  to  whom  tlie  New  England  vil- 
If^^s  recalled  Europe,  and  who  noted  the  atrects  lined  with  shops 
where  every  fonn  of  trade  was  busily  plied.  In  this  intensity  of  in- 
dustry the  germs  of  the  great  manufacturing  interests  of  New  Eng- 
land may  be  readily  traced ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  thanks 
to  the  policy  of  the  mother  country,  they  amounted  to  little.  There 
was  no  mineral  wealth,  and  copper  was  unprofitable;  hut  iron  was 
mined  in  Connecticut,  and  both  there  and  in  Massachusetts  worked 
from  early  times  with  encouraging  success.  The  rivers  turned  the 
wheels  of  saw  and  grist  mills,  which  were  common  everywhere,  tim- 
ber was  cut  for  exportation,  and  corn  ground  not  only  for  the  native 
farmers,  but  for  the  inhabitants  of  other  colonics.  Other  industries 
were  in  their  infancy.  Paper  was  made  in  small  quantities,  and  bea- 
rer hats  of  coarse  quality  were  manufactured.  Linens  and  coarse 
woollens  were  made  chiefly  by  Scotch-Irish  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire ;  leather  was  prepared  by  tanners  and  curriers,  who 
did  a  thriving  business ;  and  there  were  several  large  distilleries  of 
New  England  rum.  Domestic  manufactures  were,  however,  the  most 
important,  and  were  so  large  as  to  make  New  England  far  more  in- 
dependent and  self-sup  porting  than  any  of  the  other  colonics,  and  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  conflict  with  the  mother  country  told  less 
severely  upon  her  resources  than  on  those  of  her  neighbors.  Com- 
mon furniture,  implements,  and  utensils  were  almost  always  made  by 
the  farmer  and  his  sons,  who  needed  them ;  and  almost  alt  the  cloth- 
ing, from  dressing  the  flax  to  cutting  the  cloth,  was  made  by  the 
women  of  the  fannly.  In  every  household  the  spinning- wheel  was 
conspicuous,  and  homespun  and  coarse  linen,  and  on  the  frontier 
dressed  deer-skin,  were  universally  worn,  Tliis  simplicity  of  dress  was 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  evenness  of  social  condition,  which  made 
it  possible ;  but  it  was  part  also  of  the  general  result  of  a  struggle 
tor  existence  and  material  prosperity  so  hard  that  nothing  was  too 
trifling  to  be  passed  over,  and  in  which  every  opportunity  was  turned 
to  the  best  account.     To  this  struggle,  too,  is  due  the  versatility  and 


i  the  Crown,  constituted  the  Executive  depart 

j  per  House;  while  the  Lower  House  was  co 

elected  bv  the  freemen.  In  Massachusetts, 
cliartcr,  a  new  cliarter  was  obtained,  which  ( 
crnment  more  closely  rcsenibliui^  its  prede 
provincial  government  from  which  some  fea 
the  old  system  the  charter  of  a  trading  cc 
teutional  vagueness,  had,  without  color  of 
the  fouDdatlon  of  an  independent  State.  Tl 
religious  profession  and  property ;  but  onc< 
tern  was  that  of  a  pure  democracy.  The  6 
Upper  House,  and  the  Lower  House  were  8 
freemen ;  but  by  the  new  charter  the  appc 
was  given  to  the  Crown,  the  assistants  or  C 
Assembly,  subject  to  the  Governor's  approv 
atUl  continued  to  be  elected  by  the  peopl 
pressure  the  religious  test  had  been  removei 
pendent  for  his  salary  upon  the  votes  of  tl 

*  Trade,  Agriculture,  and  Industry  in  New  Engl 
Table  of  Exports,  etc. — Massachusetts,  Brissot,  p. 
28 ;  Bumaby,  pp.  131, 136, 137 ;  Pennsylvania  Hist 
Jiey;  Long  Island  Hist.  Coll.,  i.,  Journal  of  the  I 
Hist  Soc.,  ill.,  109,  Bennetts  MS.  Hist,  of  New  Engl 
Begister,  Early  Ship-  building,  vi.,  255 ;  xiii.,  23,  38 
cauld,  i.,  398,417,427,481 ;  Voyages  and  Travels  of 
Massachusetts  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I.,  viii.,  202 ;  III.,  vi 
Papers,  vi.,  8, 1750 ;  Bouton's  Hist,  of  Concord,  p.  I 
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appointmenta  required  tlic  assent  of  the  CoQDcil ;  so  tliat,  besides  the 
ordinary  points  of  dispute,  the  charter  of  Massacbasetts  offered  spe- 
cial opportuDitics  for  conflict  between  the  executive  and  the  people. 
Massachusetts  occupied  a  half-way  position  between  the  common  form 
of  royal  provincial  government  and  the  free-charter  ffovcmments  of 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  where  tho  early  charters,  drawn  as  if 
for  corporations  simply,  partly  by  the  insignificance  of  the  provinces, 
partly  by  adroit  management,  and  in  some  measure  by  good  fortune, 
escaped  the  storm  which  overwhelmed  the  Company  of  tho  Bay,  and 
floated  safely  into  the  calmer  political  waters  of  the  Protestant  Suc- 
CCB»on.  In  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  although  the  religious 
test  for  the  suffrage  had  ceased  in  tho  ono  case  and  never  been  en- 
forced in  the  other,  the  early  Puritan  democracy  survived  in  all  its 
purity,  and  endured  down  even  to  the  middle  of  tbo  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  both  these  colonies  the  Governor,  Deputy,  Assistants,  and 
House  were  elected  annually  by  all  tho  freemen  voting  under  a 
property  qualification,  no  act  was  valid  without  tbo  consent  of  both 
Houses,  and  all  appointments  were  made  by  Governor,  Council,  and 
Houses  in  general  court  aaaemhkd.  Year  after  year  the  same  men 
were  chosen  to  office,  and  tlie  sovereignty  was  wholly  with  the  peo- 
ple. The  omission  of  tbo  King's  name  in  certain  public  documents 
was  tho  only  mark  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  the  inherent  conservatism 
and  toughness  of  these  siniplo  systems  were  so  great  that  tbey  with- 
stood not  only  the  shock  of  war,  but  for  more  than  half  a  century 
the  even  greater  strain  of  new  and  changing  principles  of  society  and 
politics.  Tho  great  features  of  the  New  England  governments  were 
tho  extent  of  tho  popular  power,  the  almost  entire  independeneo  of 
the  mother  country,  and  tho  simplicity  and  conservatism  of  practical 
administration.  In  all  the  colonies  of  the  east  taxes  were  low,  and 
salaries  very  small.  Tlic  royal  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  received 
six  hundred  pounds  a  year,  but  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  only  half 
as  roiieh,  and  in  all  cases  assistants  and  representatives  received  a  few 
shillings  a  day.  The  revenue,  except  a  small  amount  from  excise  in 
New  Hampshire,  was  raised  by  a  tax  on  land,  on  polls,  and  on  per- 
sonal property,  or  "faculty,"  as  it  was  commonly  called.  The  theory 
of  taxation  was  simple  and  democratic — to  levy  on  all  property  with- 
out distinction ;  and  although  a  system  suited  to  tho  condition  of  a 
colony  has  long  been  outgrown,  it  stil!  prevails  not  only  in  New  Eng- 
land, but  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  a  monument  of  Puritan 
policy  and  of  conservatism  of  thought  and  habit. 
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Tbere  h  one  other  feriture  of  tlie  Nuw  England  governnienls  wholly 
distiuctivc,  although  now  extended  far  beyond  ib  original  limits,  and 
upon  n'hich  tlie  whole  syHtem  rested.  TLia  waa  the  principle  of  town 
government.  The  town  was  the  political  unit,  and  as  eucli  was  rep- 
resented in  the  legislature.  The  Piiritnu  emigrants,  reprodoced  in 
the  New  World,  unconsciously,  of  course,  but  in  all  essential  features 
the  villugc  community  wliich  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes  brought 
to  England  more  than  a  tliousand  years  before  from  tlic  forests  of 
Germany.  In  other  provinces  settlers  alowly  gathered,  until  they 
built  up  a  town  or  formed  a  county  ;  biit  in  New  England,  as  a  rule, 
entire  communities  settled  down  from  the  beginning  in  certain  places, 
and  erected  at  onoe  a  township,  which  wna  not  merely  an  a^^gatioD 
of  human  beings  nor  a  mere  municipal  organ ixat ion,  but  a  well-deSned 
and  represented  political  entity.  Each  member  of  this  coinmiinity 
had  his  duo  share  in  the  land  of  tlie  t.iwn,  a  home  lot  in  the  villa;»o, 
a  farm  lot  and  certain  rights  in  the  common  belonging  to  the  wholo 
community.  To  this  day  these  commons,  with  their  cattle,  Bheep,  and 
other  rights,  may  be  found  in  difEercnt  parts  of  New  England,  a  direct 
sun'ival  among  direct  descendants  of  the  same  and  kindred  races,  of 
customs  which  flourished  before  Julius  Ctesar  founded  the  Koman 
Empire./  These  communal  denizations  were'born  of  circumstances, 
and  of  the  doctrines  which  found  their  first  expression  in  the  compact 
made  on  board  the  Mayflower;  and  Ukc  nil  thoroughly  wholesome  po- 
litical institutions,  they  were  the  creatures  of  time,  place,  and  necessi- 
ty, modified  by  the  political  habits  of  thought  of  their  creators.  The 
communal  system,  in  its  fullest  extent  as  attempted  at  Plymouth,  soon 
died  out;  but  from  the  germ  thus  planted  sprang  the  municipal  or- 
ganizations known  as  towns,  which  present  the  fullest  and  most  per- 
fect example  of  local  self-government  either  then  or  now  in  existence. 
These  village  communities,  besides  their  right  of  representation  in  the 
General  Assembly,  had  charge  of  every  local  interest ;  providing  for 
religion,  for  roads  and  bridges,  for  levying  taxes,  for  the  poor,  for 
police,  and  for  every  municipal  want.  In  the  town  meeting  all  the 
freemen  gathered,  and  every  one  took  part  in  the  pi'ocecdings  and  the 
debates.  The  State  might  fall  to  pieces,  and  the  towns  would  still 
supply  all  the  wants  of  every-day  government.  The  next  step  was  to 
federation,  to  form  the  State;  the  next  to  a  union  of  States,  which 
composed  the  New  England  confederacy ;  and  then,  at  last,  to  the  con- 
stitution of  1789,  which  found  its  strongest  support  among  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Puritans.    On  the  towns  rested  the  whole  political 
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structure,  nud  from  tlicm  came  tlic  CRpncity  for  practicnl  sclf-govern- 
ment,  tho  rendmess  for  federation,  find  tbe  keen  bcdsc  of  local  rights. 
Among  all  tbe  institutions  of  the  Puritans  the  town  gocernment  is 
pn^^minent,  not  only  as  a  distinctive  mark,  but  for  its  strength,  use- 
fulness, intrinsic  sense,  and  political  importance.'  . 

Second  in  importance,  of  course,  only  to  the  system  of  government 
and  administration,  nas  the  judicial  system  of  New  England,  which 
did  not,  however,  differ  materially  from  that  of  tbe  other  colonics. 
In  Massachusetts,  under  the  original  charter,  the  power  of  establish- 
ing courts  of  justice  was  without  any  warrant  assumed,  like  many  otb' 
er  powern,  by  the  colonists.  At  first  tbe  general  court  exercised  the 
whole  judicial  as  well  as  legislativo  authority,  and  decided  cases  by 
a  majority  of  votes ;  but  owing  to  the  pressure  of  business,  iofcTior 
courts  were  established  in  the  year  1639,  tbe  general  court  retaining 
only  an  appellate  jurisdiction  jn  certain  specified  cases.  The  highest 
of  tbe  inferior  tribunals  was  the  court  of  assistants,  or  "  great  quarter 
conrt,"  composed  of  tbe  Governor,  Deputy-governor,  and  assistants. 
They  had  general  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  heard  all  capital  cases  and 
cases. of  divorce;  were  held  U>  combine  al!  the  powers  of  tbe  King's 
Bench,  Common  Picas,  and  other  English  courts ;  exercised  admiralty 
jurisdiction;  and  in  the  year  16"3  wore  empowered  to  try  certain 
causes  without  a  jury,  which  was  a  great  innovation  in  New  England. 
Below  the  court  of  assistants  came  the  county  courts,  with  jurisdic- 
tion extending  to  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  except  capital  cases 
and  cases  of  divorce,  and  analogous  to  the  English  courts  of  quarter 
sessions.  They  were  composed  of  an  assistant,  or  magistrate,  residing 
in  the  county,  or  of  one  specially  appointed  by  the  general  court, 
aided  by  commissioners,  nominated  by  tho  freemen,  and  appointed 
by  tho  general  court.  These  county  courts,  besides  their  purely  legal 
potters,  had  authority  to  lay  out  highways,  license  public -houses,  see 
tliat  an  able  ministry  was  supported,  admit  freemen,  exercise  probate, 

'  The  New  England  evstcms  of  government  and  ihe  town  systems  arc  doscribed 
in  minj  hutories,  noUbly  Fairre;  and  Bancroft,  and,  among  foreign  writers,  Tocque- 
Title.  For  special  dCEicriptionf,  and  for  siu;h  points  as  sularic?,  taics,  offices,  etc., 
see  Bumaby,  pp.  121, 13»;  Pruc.  MaS9achu9clts  Uist.Soc.,  iii.,  109,  BcnncCs  MS. 
EiitoTj;  New  Hampshire  Uisl.  Soc.,  i..  S2T,  Answer  to.  Lords  of  Trade;  Roche- 
foucauld, ii.,  144, 190;  MaS9achuee(t9  Hi9t,Soc.  Coll.,  I.vii.,  Description  of  Connec- 
ticnt ;  Rinman,  Connecticut  Antiquities,  p.  362  ;  New  England  Gen.  Hist.  Reg,,  viL, 
Cue  of  Conunon  Rights  at  Marblehcad ;  Parker,  Origin  of  Towns,  in  Uassachu- 
setts  HiiL  Soc.  Proc.,  vii.,  14. 
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Slid  gnint  adiiiiiiUtration,  wliilc  tliclr  clerks  were  ex  offit 
Below  the  county  courts  were  the  lociU  tribuuals,  correspond  lag  to 
thoBoof  justices  of  the  peac«  or  magistmtos  in  the  other  colonics.  Thoy 
iTcrc  held  by  an  aadstant  or  n)Rg;i9triitc,  if  8uch  a  person  lived  in  the 
town,  by  "coinmiBsioners  of  small  causes,"  elected  by  the  people,  and 
Bomctiiues  by  the  select-men  of  the  town.  These  courts  tried  small 
cases,  ntid  punished  for  petty  offences.  Outside  this  general  system, 
there  was  a  "  strangers'  or  merchants'  court,"  held  by  the  Governor 
or  Deputy,  and  two  magistrates,  for  the  benefit  of  strangers  trading  to 
the  colony,  and  with  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  assistants.  Chancery 
jurisdiction,  so  far  as  it  was  required,  was  retained  and  exercised  by 
the  general  court  until  the  year  1685,  when  thoy  erected  a  court  com- 
posed of  the  magistrates  of  the  county  courts,  chosen  by  the  freo- 
men  to  hoar  causes  "containing  matters  of  apparent  equity,"  and 
with  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  assistants.  The  old  Puritan  system, 
as  a  whole,  fully  nnd  sufficiently  met  the  needs  of  the  society  for 
which  it  was  formed.  It  was  administered  admirably,  and  substan- 
tial justice  was  obtained  through  men  of  no  special  legal  training, 
but  with  the  natural  aptitude  and  respect  for  l.iw  and  its  tradi- 
tions which  arc  such  striking  features  of  the  early  New  Englaud  char- 
acter. 

The  judicial  system,  as  finally  established  under  the  provincial  char- 
ter, was  simplified  and  separated  from  the  executive  and  legislative 
departments,  but  did  not  in  other  respects  differ  essentially  from  tbat 
of  the  colony  which  had  preceded  it.  The  lowest  courts  were  those 
of  the  justices  competent  to  try  all  causes  under  forty  shillings,  when 
land  was  not  concerned,  and  to  punish  for  petty  offences.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  old  counly  courts  was  divided  under  the  new  system,  A 
court  of  quarter  sessions,  or  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  composed 
of  the  justices  of  the  pence  of  the  county,  was  established,  and  beld 
quarterly.  They  had  the  care  of  roads,  bridges,  inns,  etc.,  and  the 
eriraina!  jurisdiction  of  the  old  county  courts,  while  the  whole  civil 
jurisdiction  was  given  to  courts  of  common  pleas,  composed  of  four 
judges  specially  appointed  for  each  county.  The  highest  court  in  the 
province,  replacing  that  of  the  assistants  and  the  general  court,  was 
the  superior  court,  consisting  of  a  chief-justice  and  four  associate  jus- 
tices, who  were  appointed  by  the  Governor  at  pleasure,  but  were,  un- 
til the  year  17T2,  dependent  upon  the  Legislature  for  their  salaries. 
Their  jurisdiction  extended  to  all  actions,  civil  or  criminal,  with  gen- 
eral appellate  jurisdiction,  including  appeals,  reviews,  and  writs  of  er- 
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ror, "  OS  fully  and  amply  to  all  intents  and  purposes  wliatsocrcr  as  tbc 
courts  of  King's  Bench,  Commoti  Fleas,  and  Exchequer,  within  his 
Majesty's  kingdom  of  England."  To  the  judges  of  the  superior  court 
was  given  tlic  power  to  issue  the  writ  ai  Habtat  Corpui/  and  after  the 
failnra  to  establish  a  court  of  chancery  by  the  act  of  1693  they  exer- 
cised all  the  equitable  jurisdiction  required  in  the  colony.  The  Gov- 
oraor  and  Council  formed  the  supreme  court  of  probate,  and,  by  the 
right  of  substitution  as  a  civil  law  court,  appointed  judges  of  probate 
for  each  county, a  system  which  was  loosely  administered;  but  not, 
apparently,  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  harm,  or  fail  in  the  performance 
of  its  duties.  There  was  also  a  vice-admiralty  court,  with  a  judge  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  which  was  in  Massachusetts,  as  elsewhere,  gen- 
erally unpopular,  and  came  not  infrequently  into  collision  with  the 
BD  peri  or  court  of  the  province. 

This  provincial  system  too,  as  a  whole,  worked  well ;  the  law  was 
properly  administered,  and  justice  done.  The  bench — filled  at  first  by 
men  of  social  and  political  eminence,  and  of  high  character,  but  of  no 
special  training,  except  in  some  instances  for  the  ministry — gradually 
changed  its  character  during  the  eighteenth  century,  as  the  legal  pro- 
fession became  an  important  pursuit,  and  drew  to  itself  much  of  the 
best  ability  in  the  province  At  the  period  of  the  Revolution  some 
of  the  judges  were  thoroughly  trained  lawyers ;  and  &  picture  of  the 
court,  as  it  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  writs  of  assistance,  has  come 
down  to  us  in  a  letter  from  John  Adnms:  "The  scene  is  the  Council- 
chamber  in  the  old  Town'housc  in  Boston.  The  date  is  in  the  month 
of  February,  1761.  The  Council -eh  amber  was  as  respectable  an  npai-t- 
tnent  as  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  House  of  Lords  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  proportion,  or  that  in  the  State-house  in  Philadelphia,  in  which 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  in  1776.  In  this  cham- 
ber, round  a  great  fire,  were  seated  five  judges,  with  Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor Hutchinson  at  their  head  as  chief- justice,  all  arra3ed  in  their 
new,  fresh,  rich  robes  of  scarlet  English  broadcloth,  in  their  large  cam- 
bric bands  and  immense  judicial  wigs.  In  this  chamber  were  seated, 
at  a  long  table,  all  the  barristers-at-law  of  Boston,  and  of  the  neigh- 
boring County  of  Middlesex,  in  gowns,  bundR,  and  tie-wigs.  They 
were  not  seated  on  ivory  chairs,  but  their  dress  was  more  solemn  and 
more  pompous  than  that  of  the  Roman  Senate  when  the  Gauls  broke 
in  upon  them.  Two  portraits,  at  moro  than  full  length,  of  King 
Charles  the  Second  and  King  James  the  Second,  in  splendid  gold 
frames,  were  hung  up  on  the  most  conspicuous  sides  of  the  apart- 
35' 
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ment"'     The  bencli  and  bar  of  MassachusetU,  as  tbey  appear  befotv  I 
118  in  that  ccleliratcd  trial,  are  botli  a  respectable  and  imposing  body«9 
Id  tbe  otlicr  New  England  colonics  tbe  judiciiil  syetcm  did  not  iH&^ 
fer  materially  from  that  of  MassacliiiBctt.t.     New  Ilainpiiliire  ai  a  roy- 
al province  had  its  liighcst  court  of  appeals  in  the  Council  of  twelve 
members,  but  there  was  the  Mime  stubborn  and  effective  popular  ro- 
sistanee  to  a  court  of  chancery  at,  in  Massachusetts.     In  Conoccti- 
cnt  there  was  one  supreme  court,  wilh  a  chief-justice  and  four  asso- 
ciate justices,  sitting  twice  a  year  in  eneh  county;  while  tlie  couiily 
courts  consisted  of   one  judge  niid  two   or  more   justices   of  the 
quorum.     There  were  eigiitecn  prolato  districts,  wilh  a  judge  for 
each,  justices'  court*  in  every  town,  and  a  shcrifl  and  King's  attorney 
in  every  county.     The  Rhode  Uland  system  was  flubetantially  the 

The  bar  in  Xew  Enj^Iand,  as  in  the  other  Araerican  provinces,  did 

not  c'lint:  into  prominence  until  the  generation  which  carried  through 
the  Revolution  was  upon  the  stage.  The  first  barrister,  in  ttie  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  docs  not  appear  in  Massachusetts  before  the  year 
1688,  This  was  owing  undoubtedly  to  the  absence  of  any  opportu- 
nities for  sludy,  to  the  attractions  offered  to  men  of  intellectual  tastes 
by  the  ministry,  and  to  the  fact  that  legal  training  was  not  necessary 
to  obtain  a  seat  on  the  Bench.  Attorneys  were  plenty,  and  laymen 
were  ready  to  argue  their  own  causes ;  but  there  was  no  lack  of  busi- 
ness, for  the  people  were  very  litigious,  especially  in  Connecticut,  and 
rejoiced  greatly  in  the  sturdy  and  frequent  contests  between  towns 
for  tracts  of  hind.  The  only  wonder  is  that  a  field  so  promising,  and 
offering  such  an  opening  for  men  with  special  training,  should  have 
been  so  long  neglected  by  a  people  who  were  ready  to  seize  on  every 
opportunity  to  earn  a  living.  The  change  came  before  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  towns,  and  somewhat  later  in  the 
country  districts,  in  proportion  as  the  claims  of  the  Church  weakened, 
and  the  importance  of  the  judiciary  and  of  the  business  of  the  law 
increased.  Many  of  the  ablest  graduates  of  the  colleges,  particularly 
those  who  were  the  architects  of  their  own  fortunes,  turned  to  the  law 
for  support  and  advancement ;  and  at  the  period  of  the  writs  of  as- 

*  Works  of  Jolin  Adams,  ■t..,Ui  ;  see  also  Tudor's  Life  of  Jamos  Oli»,  pp.  GO, 61. 

*  As  to  courts,  jurifldiotion, etc.,  see  Charters  of  Rlioilo  Island  and  Connecticut; 
Waslibiii'ii's  Judicial  llistor.v  of  Massachusetts ;  Uassacliusetts  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  I., 
viL,  Description  of  Connecticut;  Ilinman,  Connecticut  Aatiquitics,  p.  362;  "Sew 
Hampshire  Prov.  Papers,  n.,  479 ;  Uildrcth,  ii,,  3B6. 
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HBtance  the  bar  of  Boston  ^'as  composed  of  such  men  as  James  Otis, 
John  Adams,  Samuel  Gridlcy,  Samuel  Quincy,  Oxcnbridge  Thaehcr, 
Robert  Aucbmuty,  and  others ;  some  destined  to  great  places  in  the 
world's  history,  Aod  all  sound  and  good  lawyers,  A  similar  improve- 
ment took  place  throughout  New  England ;  and  nt  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  and  afterward,  the  lawyers  had  become  a  powerful  and 
influential  class  in  the  community,  and  conspicuous  in  polities;  and 
the  profession  was  eagerly  sought,  and  chiefly  filled  by  men  of  social 
position  and  marked  abilities.  By  the  description  just  quoted  from 
the  letter  of  John  Adams,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  dress  and  appea^ 
ance  traditional  in  the  English  courts  was  preserved  not  only  by  the 
bench,  but  by  the  members  of  the  bar  as  well,  who  came  into  court 
in  silken  gowns,  bands,  and  tie-wigs.  The  opportunities  for  study 
continued  to  be  very  meagre,  and  had  to  bo  supplemented  by  zeal 
and  persCT'crancc,  especially  as  the  crude  system  in  vogue  reijuired  a 
practitioner  to  be  equally  welt-  versed  in  every  branch  of  the  law. 
Practice  was  very  loose,  but  was  for  actual  use  an  improvement  on 
the  technicalities  which  held  sway  in  England.  Litigation  was  easy 
and  cheap,  so  far  as  the  courts  were  concerned,  but  the  amount  of 
business  and  good  fees  made  the  profession  lucrative.  The  conuscl 
read  the  complaint,  c^plHined  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  and  then 
put  it  in ;  and  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  always  heard  if,  as 
often  happened,  they  wanted  to  address  the  court.  The  oratory  at 
first  was  very  bad,  but  gradually  improved  with  the  development  of 
the  profession.  No  record  of  causes  was  kept,  aud  appeals  were  frc- 
qnent.  A  jury  considered  several  eases  at  onee,  and  were  allowed 
while  in  session  to  wander  freely  about  Special  pleadings  and  de- 
ronrrers  were  not  admitted;  the  general  issue  was  always  pleaded, 
and  defects  in  form  were  not  suffered  to  abate  the  writ.  There  were, 
of  course,  no  suits  Jn  equity,  bnt  t!ie  judges,  not  being  bound  by  strict 
law, could  give  equitable  construction;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
substantial  justice  was  obtained,  or  that  the  system,  on  the  whole, 
worked  satisfactorily.  In  the  year  ITCl  the  distinction  betncen  bar- 
risters and  attorneys  was  introduced,  and  tliree  years'  practice  in  the 
inferior  court  demanded  before  admission  could  Iks  obtained  to  the 
gnpcrior  court.  Five  years  later,  three  years'  study  was  required  to 
be  an  attorney,  two  more  to  be  a  coiinscilor,  and  two  more  to  become 
a  barrister.  The  law  was  the  common  law  of  England,  and  the  stat- 
ntcs  of  the  realm  and  of  the  province.  At  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion the  bar  of  Massachusetts  was,  in  point  of  learning,  practice,  and 
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general  standing — probably  wilU  tlie  esccption  of  yirginia — the  be>l  \ 

The  compact  population  and  extensive  mercantile  interests  which   i 
Jid  ao  innch  to  push  forward  tile  legal  profession  wben  it  once  begaA  J 
to  assHiiie  its  proper  place,  assisted  also  the  development  of  the  prac*  1 
tico  of  medicine,  wbiclt,  however,  vt as  never  in  the  banda  of  Bitch  dii* 
bious  characters  as  was  the  case  at  first  in  the  other  colonics.     Man]^  J 
of  the  emigrant  clergy  studied  medicine  before  they  embarked,  tvhiW  I 
others  were  brought  up  to  both  professions ;  so  that  even  in  the  & 
entecntb  century  most  of  the  physicians  were  learned  men,  possessed  Jj 
of  more  or  less  special  training.     Sometimes  the  school  -  master  * 
tbe  village  doctor,  and  much  more  rarely  the  bealing  art  was  foundil 
in  combination  with  some  trade,  like  mending  shoes.    The  fii^t  med^fl 
ical  book  which  appeared  in  America  was  Thacher's  "Itricf  Rule  tdl 
guide  the  People  in  Small-pox,"  piihlithcd  in  1677.     EjuIv  in  the 
lowing  century  the  profession  had  many  men  exclusively  devoted  to 
its  pursuit,  and  a  general  interest  was  felt  in  it,  and  in  questions  con< 
nectcd  with  it,  as  is  shown  by  the  character  of  the  controversy  which 
raged  in  Boston  about  the  year  1730  in  regard  to  inoculation.     To 
Zabdicl  Boylston  belongs  the  credit  of  its  introduction ;  but  the  con- 
flict spread  to  all  classes,  and  especially  interested  tbc  clergy,  perhaps 
on  account  of  their  earlier  connection  wltb  medicine.     The  great 
champion  of  inoculation  was  Cotton  Mather,  who  appeared  at  this 
time  in  a  better  light  than  at  any  other  period  of  his  life;  but  his  en- 
lightened advocacy  of  the  new  theory  called  out  the  bitterest  attacks. 
Inoculation  was  opposed  on  both  religious  and  economical  grounds, 
because  it  anticipated  the  action  of  the  Almighty,  and  because  it  was 
very  expensive.     Cotton  Miither  writes,  in  the  year  1721,  of  a  "spite- 
ful town  and  poisoned  country,"  and  of  his  "  sufferings  from  a  bar- 
barous and  bloody  people,"  and  gives  thanks  for  his  "  late  miraculous 
escape"  from  a  "granado"  which  some  friend  of  old-fashioned  small- 
pox threw  in  at  his  window.     Although  inoculation  slowly  made  its 
way,  the  opposition  was  stubborn  and  long-lived ;  and  as  late  as  the 
year  1774  the  hospital  on  Cat  Island  was  burned,  because  it  was  fear- 
ed that  it  would  be  turned  into  an  inoculating  hospital,  and  the  mob 

'  BrisBot,p.  90[  Upham's  Salem  Witchcraft,  i.,  Introduction ;  Proc.  U«ssachu- 
settsHiat,  Soc., iii.,  109,  Bcntict's  MS.  History;  New  Enelund  Hist.  Gen.  Reg., int., 
206 ;  New  Hampsliirc  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iv.,  38 ;  History  of  New  Itoston,  p.  201 ;  Bou- 
lon,  Ilii^tor;  of  Concord — Rhode  Island,  Grecnc'd  Hislotj  of  Boat  Oreennich,  p.  166 
— Connecticut,  Rochctoucauld,  p.  636. 
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protected  the  incendiarios  against  the  officers  of  the  law.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  controversy  the  clergy  had  abandoned  medicine,  and 
trained  men  bad  not  yet  taken  it  up.  Doctors  were  primarily  drug- 
gists, but  they  were  well  paid,  and  in  the  towns  had  a  large  prae- 
tiee,  owing  to  the  strangers  brought  thitbcr  by  trade.  Special  edn- 
eation,  however,  was  even  then  appreciated,  and  had  its  reward;  and 
the  physicians  rose  raplUiy  in  the  social  scale,  became  a  learned  and 
respectable  body,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  more  numerous 
than  either  lawyers  or  clergy.  In  Maine  and  the  outlying  districts 
there  were  few  or  no  physicians  or  surgeons,  and  the  people  were 
much  at  the  mercy  of  quacks ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  profession  nas 
made  up  of  excellent  men,  who  were  looked  up  to  by  the  communi- 
ty, and  held  in  high  consideration.  Little  was  done  for  the  public 
health.  A  hospital  on  Rainsford  Island,  in  Boston  harbor,  seems  to 
have  been  almost  the  only  effort  in  this  direction,  and  here  New  Eng- 
land fell  behind  Pennsylvania.  Nor  was  so  much  done  for  medical 
education  as  in  the  middle  provinces.  The  first  course  of  lectures 
in  America  were  those  on  anatomy,  delivered  in  Newport  by  Wil- 
liam Hunter,  one  of  the  famous  Scotch  family  of  that  name,  about 
the  year  1754;  but  this  was  exceptional.  There  was  no  organized 
system  of  study  even  at  the  scats  of  learning,  and  medical  associa- 
tions were  not  established  until  just  before  the  Revolution,  and  then 
only  in  a  few  places.' 

The  army  and  navy,  strictly  speaking,  had  no  more  existence  as 
professions  in  New  England  than  in  the  other  colonies,  but  the  ma- 
terial for  both  was  more  abundant  and  better  trained  than  anywhere 
else,  while  the  sea  gave  careers  to  a  large  portion  of  the  boldest  and 
most  enterprising  part  of  the  population.  The  English  Puritan  was 
essentially  a  fighting  man,  and  excelled  in  the  art  of  war.  Many  of 
the  early  leaders  had  seen  service  in  Europe,  and  others  of  a  later 
time  had  followed  Cromwell  to  battle,  and  been  trained  in  the  harsh 
school  of  the  civil  wars.     Dangers  from  the  Indians  kept  this  war- 

■  Rochefau»ulil,  i.,  427;  Brissot,  p.  S9 ;  Dunlon's  Letters  (BuIUvnnt  anJ  Oukcs), 
p.  37 ;  Wickes,  Uistoiy  of  Hcil.  in  Ki?w  Jcrsej,  pp.  H,  32,  37 ;  MaBsachusclM 
HisLSoc.  Coll.,  II.,  i.,  81,  lOB,  Hnlicinc  in  Hassai^liusctta ;  II.,  vii.,  71,  Lctler  from 
Franklin ;  IV.,  ii.,  Douglasa  to  Coldcn ;  V.,  vL,  133,  Sevatl  Dtnr; ;  IV.,  vii.,  Mather 
Papas,17!l;  Kew  Hampshire  HisLSoc.  Coll.,  i.,167:  ir.,H8;  v., 13B;  IllBlorf  ol 
New  Boston,  p.  201 ;  Histnrj' of  Chester;  Biatorr  of  Rindge — Rhode  Island,  Greene's 
HtBlorr  of  East  Grcennich— Connn-ticut,  Utchfield  Counlj  Centennial,  p.  61 ;  Qis- 
tor7  of  Norwich,  CauUcins,  pp.  193, 426. 
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lilfc  Iinbit  in  full  exercise,  and  tlic  Puritan  nt  the  very  out«et  <3e)i]t 
witli  the  Peqiiods  with  an  effectiveness  and  completenGss  uDcqnallod 
in  the  annals  of  the  time.  In  tlie  seventeenth  century  all  men  went 
armed ;  even  the  farmers  wore  en'ords,  and  the  roililHry  spirit 
wide-spread  and  ardent.  All  ndults  were  in  the  militia,  ntid  tlwj 
training-day,  when  the  soldiery  went  out  to  drill  with  pike  and  moAr' 
kct,  was  the  great  break  in  the  dark  monotony  of  daily  life.  Th&l' 
custom  and  the  military  tradition  endured  autil  the  Revolution,  nhes^ 
the  militia  appear  under  tlic  famous  name  of  Minute -men.  la 
Connecticut  alone  there  trere  eighteen  regiments  of  foot,  and  troops 
of  horse.  The  train-bands  of  each  town  turned  out  four  times  a 
year,  and  tho  muster  was  always  full.  The  training  opened  with 
prayer ;  then  eame  drill,  shooting  at  a  mark,  feasting,  and  great  con- 
sumption of  cakes,  ale,  and  cider.  The  soldiers  armed  themselves, 
and  choso  their  own  officers,  and  although  they  had  not  the  disci- 
pline of  a  regular  army,  they  furnished  the  best  materia)  for  one. 
Fort  'William,  in  Boston  harbor,  was  heavily  armed,  and  garrisoned 
in  time  of  peace  by  one  hundred  men;  and  on  the  appearance  of  an 
enemy,  the  signal  was  flashed  from  the  light-house  to  the  fort,  thence 
to  the  town,  and  thence  throughout  the  country.  The  lighting  of 
the  beacon  on  Beacon  Hill,  in  Boston,  would,  when  the  revolution- 
ary troubles  began,  bring  forty  thousand  armed  men  to  the  town 
within  twenty-four  hours.  From  Virginia  to  New  nampshirc,  says 
Chastcllux,  all  men  had  seen  scn*ice,  and  the  experiences  of  tho  old 
Fi'cnch  war  were  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  every  one.'  The  fight- 
ing capacity  of  New  England,  however,  may  be  best  judged  from  a 
report  made  to  Congress  in  the  year  1790,  by  which  it  appears  that 
Massac hnselts  alone  had  furnished  more  men  in  tlie  war  for  Inde- 
pendence than  all  the  colonies  south  of  Delaware  together.' 

Tho  sea  offered  a  livelihood  to  many  of  the  New  England  people. 
Every  port  on  the  rugged  coast  had  its  little  town  from  whose  har- 
bor issued  tho  fishermen  and  coasters,  who  faced  the  storms  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  and  did  as  much  as  any  single  class  to  build  np  the 
fortunes  of  the  Eastern  provinces.     Besides  these,  many  large  vessels 

'  Al)b6  Kobin,  p.  16;  Joumnl  of  Labndists,  Long  Island  Uist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i. ; 
Uphsm,  Sntem  WHchcrnft,  !.,  Introduction ;  rroc.  Uassschusells  ni«t.  Soc.,  iii., 
Bcnncl's  MS.  Hist,,  p.  109;  Letters  of  John  Dunton — Connecticut,  ilassachusetta 
Hist.  1^.,  I.,  vii.,  S34  and  fT. ;  History  of  Kgit  London,  p.  40« ;  Westeilj  and  its 
Witnesses,  p.  H2;  ChastclluK's  Travels,  i„  19, 

'American  State  Papers,  Mil iturj  Aflnirs,  i.,  11. 
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sailed  from  New  England  to  trade  to  all  porta  of  the  world,  giving 
g^reat  opportunities  to  men  of  courage  and  s^^city.  The  crews  of 
the  coasters  and  the  fishermen  were  a  rougli  but  hardy  race,  who 
combined  the  tenacious  and  combative  qualities  of  the  English  sea- 
man with  an  intelligence  and  quickness  peculiarly  their  own.  They 
manned  the  innumerable  privateers  of  the  Revolution,  which  inflicted 
such  terrible  injuries  on  the  coramcree  of  England,  and  ki^cly  con- 
tributed to  the  brilliant  success  of  our  little  navy  in  the  war  of  1812. 
In  the  merchant-acrt'icc  men  of  a  superior  class,  and  often  of  the 
best  standing  and  condition,  found  the  path  of  fortune  and  advance- 
ment, and  many  of  those  who  then  reached  the  quarter-deck,  a  high- 
)y-rcspGctcd  position  in  New  England,  afterward  attained  the  highest 
rank  both  in  public  and  private  life,  and  became  leaders  in  the  state 
and  nation.' 

The  last  profession  which  remains  to  be  considered  is  that  of  the 
clergy,  who  not  only  occupied  in  New  England  a  wholly  exceptional 
position,  but  drew  to  their  ranks  a  large  proportion  of  the  ability  and 
strength  of  the  community.  The  Puritan  theory  of  a  system  where 
Church  and  State  were  one  and  the  same,  was  tried  fairly  and  fully 
nowhere  except  in  New  England;  and  one  result  of  the  experijnent 
was  to  produce  a  government  which  was  largely  theocratic,  and  which 
^vo  to  the  priesthood  a  social  and  political  power  rare  at  any  pe- 
riod or  in  any  nation,  hut  unknown  in  modem  times  in  a  free  state. 
The  failure  of  the  Puritan  theory,  carried  out  as  it  was  with  rigid 
completeness,  may  be  traced  in  tlie  decline  of  the  theocracy,  and  in 
its  ultimate  breakdown  as  the  controlling  force  in  the  state.  But 
although  the  system  came  to  an  end  politically  in  a  little  more  than 
fifty  years,  the  class  which  it  had  welded  and  built  up  endured,  with 
all  its  traditions  and  much  of  its  inftuence,  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

The  ministers  of  the  Puritan  emigration  were  men  of  birth,  educa- 
tion, and  breeding.  Many  of  them  had  been  driven  from  the  pulpits 
of  the  English  Church,  and  all  possessed  the  sternest  courage  and 
deepest  convictions.  They  were  without  exception  leaders  in  every 
nay  among  the  people,  fonned  the  strongest  class  in  the  communi- 
ty, and  were  bold,  vigorous,  intolerant,  able  men,  who  set  their  mark 
indelibly  upon  the  early  institutions  of  New  England.  In  accord- 
ance with  their  views  the  laws  were  framed ;  by  their  opinions  mnch 

'  Ae  to  the  seamen  and  fishcmcn  ot  such  tonns  as  Portsmoulh  and  Uatblt^ 
bauH,  see  Drake's  Nooks  and  Comers  of  the  New  Eogtsod  Coast. 
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of  tbe  public  policy  was  directed  ;  (or  tliom  Uie  colli'gc  wna  founded, 
and  they  alono  wero  llionght  worthy  of  the  liighest  education.     To 
them  tlio  people  looked  np  with  a  vohmtiiry  reverence  and  with  pn>- 
found  awe;  while  from  their  pulpits  thoy  wielded  an  authority  and 
exercised  a  power  which  was  simply  overwhelming.     The  vigor  and 
force  of  the  damnatory  passngeg  iu  the  sermons  of  Hooker,  who  led 
hia  flock   into   the  wilderness   of  Connecticut,  are   man'cllous,  and 
Hooker  was  simply  a  conspicuous  example  of  Iiis  class.     "I  love  to   • 
sweeten  my  mouth  with  a  piece  of  Calvin  before  I  sleep,"  said  Joha    i 
Cotton ;  and  the  awful  doctiinea  of  the  Swiss  refomier  lost  none  of  1 
their  effect  in  the  hands  of  the  New  Engliind  clergy.     But  the  Puri- 
tan ministers  did  not  rule  over  congregations  of  ignorant  and  auper- 
Btitious  peasants.     They  had  to  deal  with  hard-headed,  educated,  and  { 
thinking  English  farmers  and  coontry  gentlemen.     They  had  to  pror^  J 
their  right  to  their  high  office  not  only  by  strong  and  irrcproachaltTo  I 
ch^iracter,  but  by  thf  hreailtli  and  depth  of  their  acquirements.     Their 
sermons  were  monuments  of  learning,  and  they  were  without  excep- 
tion profound  scholars.     Chauncy,  the  President  of  Harvard  College, 
had  the  Hebrew  liihle  read  in  the  morning,  the  Greek  Testament  in 
tlie  afternoon,  and  commented  upon  them  extempore  in  Latin.     They 
were  all  versed  in  ancient  languages,  and  perfect  masters  of  them,  and 
somctitncs  of  modern  tongues  as  well.     The  same  deep  learning  char- 
acterized the  Mathers,  Wi  I  lard,  and  all  the  leaders,  and  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  the  whole  body  of  tiie  clergy. 

The  affection  and  veneration  in  which  they  were  held  is  shown  by 
the  account  given  in  a  journal,  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, of  the  proceedings  on  the  occasion  of  the  illness  of  a  prominent 
clergyman,  when  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  was  appointed  to  bo 
held  in  the  church.  First  came  a  prayer  of  two  hours,  then  a  ser- 
mon of  an  hour,  then  more  prayers  and  psalm  singing,  the  whole  oc- 
cupying about  four  hours,  and  the  services  being  conducted  by  three 
ministers.  Even  when  the  Puritan  system  gave  way,  and  the  indif- 
ference and  worldliness  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  strongly  felt 
in  New  England,  the  zeal  and  power  of  the  clergy  suffered  little  abate- 
ment. One  of  the  early  resolutions  of  Jonathan  Edwards  was,  "  to 
live  with  all  my  might  while  I  do  live ;"  and  with  such  a  spirit  as 
this  among  the  clergy,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  remain- 
ed a  strong  influential  class,  comprising  many  of  the  best  minds  and 
strongest  characters  in  the  community.  .In  colonial  times  the  conn- 
try  pastors  had  a  glebe,  and  a  fixed  salary  raised  by  collcctioDS ;  while 
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in  tlie  tonoa  they  wore  paid  wliolly  by  the  contributions  of  the  pn- 
riBliioners.  After  tho  Revolution  and  the  adoption  of  the  new  con- 
stitution, they  still  continued  to  form  a  compact  and  cnei^ctic  body, 
supported  l>y  state  lans  and  by  state  taxation.  They  were  the  heads 
of  all  colleges,  admitted  only  teachers  of  their  own  persuasion,  and  con- 
trolled the  higher  education  of  the  etatc.  The  latitndinarian  move- 
ment of  tho  eighteenth  century  begun  by  Jeremiah  Duminer,  tho  po- 
litical writer  and  friend  of  ilarley  and  St  John,  did  much  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  modify  their  opinions  and  liberalize  their  sentiments,  thus 
prolonging  in  a  milder  form  their  influence  and  position.  In  Connec- 
ticut they  had  greater  power,  ond  used  it  more  unsparingly  ;  so  that 
they  continued  to  be  not  only  the  strongest  class  in  the  community, 
but  to  possess  an  almost  unlimited  authority  until  they  were  over- 
thrown in  the  conflict  with  the  Episcopalians  in  the  year  1818.' 

The  position  and  character  of  the  clergy,  however,  is  but  an  intro- 
duction to  the  great  subject  of  religion,  which  was  for  many  years 
the  ruling  force  in  New  England,  was  always  a  predominant  interest, 
and  which  left  a  peculiar  and  enduring  imprint  on  every  form  of 
social  and  political  life.  In  any  community  religion  is  an  important 
element  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  people,  but  in  New  England  it 
was  so  essential,  and  filled  so  great  a  space  in  life  and  thought,  that 
without  a  full  knowledge  of  its  forms  and  conditions  it  would  be  fu- 
tile to  hope  for  even  the  slenderest  appreciation  of  the  society  in 
which  it  was  at  first  the  all-absorbing  and  at  every  period  a  prevail- 
ing interest.  This  applies  not  so  much  to  the  doctrinal  points  as  to 
the  religions  habits  and  observances,  and  to  the  part  which  religion 
played  in  common  every-day  existence.  Of  the  former  it  is  snfiicient 
to  say  that  the  generally  accepted  tenets  were  those  of  Calvin,  and 
that  their  discussion  and  development  formed  during  the  seventeenth 
century  the  only  intellectual  excitement  of  the  people.  Points  of 
doctrine  and  questions  of  interpretation  were  argued  with  a  zeal 
which  equalled  that  of  the  preachers  of  Crusades,  and  with  a  subtlety 
and  learning  which  would  have  done  honor  to  the  schoolmen.  The 
history  of  this  side  of  New  England  religion  eomes  out  strtjngly  in 
their  literature,  which  will  afford  a  better  opportunity  for  its  descrip- 
tion.    At  present  it  will  suffice  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  hroad  field 

>  Proc  Haiuwchusctls  Uial.  Soc.,  iii.,  109  anJ  R.,  Beimel's  US.  Hut. ;  Brissot, 
p.  TS ;  Jonnial  of  Ihe  Lubsdisti-,  Long  Island  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i. ;  Tyler's  Am.  I.it- 
enturG,L,  189;  Roclieroucauld,  ii.,  211;  Jobn  Duntoa's  Lcltci's;  Uollistcr's  Hie- 
toc;  of  Connecticut,  i.,  424. 
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of  the  forms,  observances,  and  effects  of  religion  in  the  ordinaty  Itfn 
of  the  people 

The  orgnnizatioR  of  the  churches  was  that  known  at  the  time  of  the 
Great  Rebellion  as  tlie  Independent  form.  Eaclt  church  was  a  self- 
sustaining,  independent  body,  and  the  sovereign  power  rested  with  the 
congregation.  The  officers  consisted  of  the  pastor,  lecturers,  teaching 
elders,  and  deacons,  who  were  chosen  by  and  were  dependent  upon  the 
congregation.  Sjnods  were  held  from  time  to  time;  but  they  grad- 
nally  fell  into  comparative  disuse,  and  never  exercised  great  influence 
as  such  among  the  clergy  or  laity,  nor  were  they  invested  with  any 
very  extensive  authority.  The  vigorous  intolerance  of  the  early  Church 
in  New  England  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  facts  in  our  history ;  but 
this  softened  greatly  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centnrj',  wbcn 
John  Eliot  sadly  bewailed  the  decline  of  religion;  and  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  it  had  almost  wholly  disappeared,  "The  present  gen- 
eration in  New  England,"  says  Douglass,  in  his  summary  in  the  year 
1749,  "are  of  an  extensive  charity  to  all  Protestants,  though  differing 
iQ  some  peculiar  but  not  essential  modes  or  ways  of  worship;"  and 
again  the  same  writer  says, "  At  present  the  Congregation alists  of  New 
England  may  be  esteemed  among  the  most  moderate  and  charitable 
of  Christian  professions."  At  a  much  later  period  Briasot  staled  that 
the  ministers  of  Boston  rarely  preached  dogmatically,  and  that  the 
American  principle  of  universal  toleration  was  then  strong  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  contrast,  indeed,  between  the  conduct  of  the  men  who 
drove  out  Williams  and  Anne  Hutchinson,  and  that  of  their  successors 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  very  striking.  Intolerance  at  that  time 
still  lingered  in  customs  and  obsen-ances,  but  in  public  policy  a  per- 
fect religious  toleration  prevailed.  A  peculiar  hatred  had  been  devel- 
oped in  New  England  toward  the  Church  which  they  bad  left,  and 
many  of  whose  rites  and  ceremonies  they  had  abandoned.  There  was 
long  and  stubborn  resistance  to  the  introduction  by  government  of 
worship  in  the  forms  of  the  English  Church;  and  it  was  a  bitter  trial 
to  Boston  when  Andros  took  possession  of  the  Old  South  Meeting- 
house for  that  purpose.  At  an  earlier  period  there  was  strenuous  op- 
position to  the  use  of  the  Prayer-book  anywhere  in  New  England, 
and  the  sonnd  of  its  noble  sentences,  when  penuitted,  caused  the 
most  thorough  disgust  and  anger.  The  diary  of  Judge  Sewall — that 
wonderful  picture  of  declining  Puritanism — strongly  reflects  this  same 
feeling.  The  worthy  magistrate  notes  every  year  with  pleasure  that 
Christmas  is  not  yet  obsen-ed  except  in  o£Scial  circles,  but  that  the  peo- 
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pic  go  about  tlieir  business  as  usual  upon  that  day ;  vrbilc  on  another 
occasion  he  records  bis  disgust  at  the  crosses  worn  and  the  healths 
drunk  on  April  23d  in  honor  of  the  "fictitious  St.  George."  This 
feeling  was  deep  and  wide-spread,  unquestionably,  but  it  found  no 
practical  expression,  although,  as  tlie  province  and  town  grew,  and 
official  Boeiety  aod  importance  grew  with  them,  the  Episcopal  Church, 
countenanced  and  approved,  of  course,  by  the  executive  government, 
had  in  Boston  a  rapid  increase.  It  met  with  no  bitter  opposition, 
however,  even  in  society,  although  fervent  ministers  had  days  for  pri- 
vate fasting  and  prayer  for  those  who  turned  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  against  its  being  set  up  bcrc.  The  clctgy  in  Massachusetts 
generally  wrote  and  declaimed  against  the  Church  of  England,  and 
inveighed  against  the  Connecticut  ministers,  who  went  over  to  the 
Episcopalians,  as  they  did  against  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  then  against 
Wliiteficld  and  the  itinerant  preachers  (if  the  great  revival,  and  final- 
ly against  tlie  Reverend  East  Aptborp,  sent  out  to  Cambridge  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel ;  but  words  were  the  worst 
that  eame  of  alt  this.  "With  a  royal  Governor  strong  measures  conld 
not  have  been  taken  against  the  Church  of  England,  and  it  is  not  ap- 
parent that  they  were  desired,  for  nothing  was  done  to  suppress  tho 
New  Lights.  Even  Aptborp,  much  as  he  was  written  down,  was — as 
we  are  informed  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury— well  treated  by  the  very  heathen  he  was  sent  to  convert.  But 
Episcopalian  ism  had,  on  the  whole,  little  success  in  the  two  northern 
provinces  outside  of  Boston  and  Portsmouth,  never  spreading  into  the 
countrj',  nor  obtaining  any  hold  npon  the  mass  of  the  people.  The 
feeling  in  this  matter  was,  therefore,  milder  in  New  England  than 
elsewhere,  and  less  of  a  grievance  at  the  revolutionary  period,  for  no 
attempt  bad  been  mrido  to  force  tho  English  Church  upon  the  Puritan 
polity,  but  merely  to  obtain  for  it  a  foothohl.  On  the  subject  of  a 
colonial  bishop  alone  —  an  innovation  of  which  there  was  a  keen 
dread — did  religious  matters  tond  to  embitter  the  colonists  against 
the  mother  country,  although  difference  of  creed  had  in  an  imper- 
ceptible fashion  dune  much  to  alienate  them. 

In  Connecticut,  where  tho  old  charter  government  still  endured, 
there  was  rather  less  toleration  than  in  Massacbn setts.  When  the 
first  attempt  was  made  in  New  Haven,  in  the  year  1T36,  to  found  an 
Episcopal  church,  only  one  cimrcbman  was  discovered  in  the  town, 
and  the  would-be  founder  was  driven  off  by  the  people;  but  by 
the  middle  of  the  century,  the  numbers  of  churehraen  increased, 
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and  Episcopal  cliurches  were  stflrted  in  various  p1ac«s.  At  the  s 
time  Hev(rral  clergymen,  hoadcd  by  Sflinucl  John»oD,  weeded  from  tUe 
church  of  their  fathers,  and  were  driven  out  of  the  colony  by  the  bit- 
ter hostility  of  tlie  Cougregiitionul  uiinisters,  who  were  still  nll-jKiwcp- 
fiil,  nnd  who  coutrollcil  the  college  and  the  edacation  of  thu  state. 
At  the  time  of  the  great  rc\'ivnl  under  WhiteSeld  the  Congregation- 
al  party  went  even  fnrther,  procured  legislation  against  the  "New 
Lights,"  and  suspended  several  pastors  for  heresy.  Thus  the  ancient 
authority  was  preserved  intact;  but  in  the  year  1818  it  fioally  broko 
donn  completely  under  the  strain  which  had  unwisely  been  put  upoa 
it  in  a  time  when  the  old  theories  no  longer  appcaicd  to  tlic  public 
sympathy. 

In  Rhode  Island  the  whole  history  and  position  of  religion  was  ut- 
terly diSerent  from  that  coinnton  to  her  at»ter  provinces.  Tiic  settle- 
ment was  formed  by  men  in  opposition  to  the  acceptf^d  Puritan  pol- 
icy, the  founders  belonged  to  the  class  of  extremists  generated  in  a 
period  of  intense  religious  excitement,  and  all  the  radical,  lawless,  and 
adventurous  spirits  flocked  to  the  new  colony.  Inability  to  conform 
to  any  settled  system  was  the  characteristic  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  the  principle  of  toleration  which  they  advocated 
resulted  for  many  ycai's  in  nothing  but  faction,  turbulence,  and  loose 
government,  which  left  a  lasting  mark  upon  the  community.  Perfect 
toleration  was  established,  and  finally  bore  good  fruit;  and  members 
of  every  despised  sect  found  a  resting-place  and  recognition  in  Rhode 
Island,  The  charter  of  Brown  College,  which  divided  the  trustees 
among  the  Baptists — the  predominant  sect — the  Friends,  Episcopa- 
lians, and  Cungregationalists,  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  Rhode  Isl- 
and policy.  But  the  religious  conflicts  and  varying  creeds  which  had 
given  birth  to  the  colony  bore  fruit  also  in  numerous  religious  fanat- 
ics and  crazy  sects,  such  as  the  Bcldcnitcs,  Wilkinsonians,  nnd  Uorse- 
ites,  which  sprang  up  and  flourished  in  the  congenial  soil,  and  pro- 
duced more  or  less  commotion  and  disorder,' 

*  As  to  religion  in  Massachusotts,  Bce  Anderson's  Colonial  Church,  iii.,  407 ; 
Doaglass,  Summary,  i.,  432,  441 ;  liriasot,  p.  74;  Burnabv,  p.  134;  WaD$ej,pp.  31, 
43;  Loug  lalauU  Hist.  Soc., !.,  Joumfl]  of  Lnbadists;  Nason's  Lite  at  Frankland; 
Kew  England  Gen.  Hist.  Reg.,  x.,  322;  xir.,  204;  John  Duaton's  Lcttem,  p.  CS; 
Doc.  relating  to  Cul.  Histor;  of  N'eir  York,  vi,,  Johnson  to  Seeker,  etc.,  1TS3, 17B9; 
Uring's  Vojuges,  p.  110;  Uassachuaetts  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  II.,  ii.,  S.  Johnson,  etc. ;  II., 
Tiii.,72;  IV.,iv.,42I;  New  Hampshire  Hist.  Soc,,  iv., 37;  Brewst«r, Rambles  about 
Fortsmoutb,  Second  Scries,  p.  3Ci7 ;  Prov.  Papers,  Ir.,  SSO — Rhode  Island,  Bunub]', 
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Such  were  tbe  general  aspects  of  religion  id  the  New  England 
provinces  in  the  eiglitecnth  ccntnry ;  but  its  real  cliaracter,  and  its 
effect  npon  life  and  societv,  require  more  detail  for  a  complete  under- 
standing. The  most  striking  part  of  New  England  religion,  and  one 
which  presents  a  vivid  piclurc  of  New  England  daily  life,  is  to  bo 
fonnd  in  the  forms  of  worship,  in  the  observance  of  Sunday,  and  in 
its  laws  and  customs.  The  Puritan  Sabbath  was  obsencd  with  strict 
uniformity  throughout  New  England ;  and  although  its  stern  features 
soften  as  wc  approach  the  Revolution,  it  is  still  essentially  the  same 
as  during  the  old  charter  government.  The  Sabbath  laws  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  Puritan  legislation;  they  were  rigidly  enforced 
by  the  early  immigrants,  and  produced  a  day  of  rest  wliicli  was  ab- 
solutely terrible  in  its  grimness.  The  Sabbath  began  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  on  Saturday,  and  lasted  until  sunset  on  Sunday.  All 
work  of  every  description  was  suspended;  while  amusements  and 
sports,  rare  enough  on  week-days,  were  absolutely  prohibited.  There 
was  no  travelling,  no  movement  in  the  streets,  nothing  but  religious 
exercises  at  homo  and  in  church.  No  traveller  could  be  entertained, 
and  the  constables  made  tlic  rounds  of  the  town  on  Saturday  even- 
ing to  see  that  all  taverns  were  closed ;  and  if  any  one  was  absent 
from  church  for  more  than  one  Sunday,  the  tything-men  sought  the 
offender  out,  and  he  was  obliged  to  offer  sufficient  defence  or  bo 
fined,  set  in  the  stocks  or  in  a  wooden  cage,  or  whipped.  The  or- 
der maintained  in  church  was  of  the  severest  kind.  A  luckless  maid- 
servant of  Plymouth,  who  in  the  early  days  smiled  in  church,  was 
threatened  with  banishment  as  a  vagabond.  Sunday  was  no  dav  for 
smiling  in  the  Puritan  tlieory,  and  such  it  remained  for  more  tlian 
a  century.  These  i>riiiciplcs  began  to  relax  at  the  close  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  were  modified  a  great  deal  during  that  which 
followed  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  their  customs.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  Robert  Pike,  the  sturdy  opponent  of 
witchcraft,  had  one  Sunday  urgent  business  which  called  him  from 
borne.  Ho  waited  impatiently  for  the  close  of  the  dny,  and  as  the 
Bun  sank  into  a  bank  of  clouds,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away. 
As  ho  passed  the  door  of  an  unfriendly  neighbor,  the  treacherous  sun 
gleamed  out  through  a  rift  in  the  clouds  upon  horse  and  rider ;  and 

p.  117;  RochefoucBulil,  i,,496;  C«hoon,  Sketches  ot  Newport, p.  43,138;  Qrconc's 
East  Green irk'h,  p.  161— tVinnectivut,  Xew  Uavcn  Hist.  Soc.,  i.,  e3 ;  Hlaloiy  of  New 
IioniloD,  p.  442 ;  Ilollistcr's  Uialorj  ot  Conneclicnt,  i.,  4AS. 
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next  day  Rol>ert  Pike  was  fined  for  travclUag  on  Sundflj.  Increase  H 
thcr,  in  a  sermon,  attribatcd  the  terrible  conflagration  in  Boston,  in  the 
year  1711,  to  carrying  burdens  and  practising  sen-ile  employments, 
>uch  as  baking,  upon  the  Sabbath  ;  and  his  son,  Cotton  Mather,  said 
it  was  a  warning  from  the  Holy  One  for  non-attendance  on  the  Thurs- 
day lecture.  This  spirit  suffered  little  diminution.  In  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  no  one  was  allowed  in  Boston  to  go  in  or 
ont  of  town  ;  the  gntes  were  eihnt,  the  ferry  guarded,  and  men  were 
Bcized  in  tiie  country.  There  was  no  trading,  no  walking  to  Uie 
water's  edge,  or  even  in  summer  on  the  common.  No  barber  could 
ply  his  trade,  no  public-house  was  op^n,  two  or  three  peopld*  talking 
in  the  street  were  likely  to  be  dispersed  or  arrested,  and  justices  went 
about  with  constables  to  enforce  the  laws.  At  the  period  of  the  Rev- 
olution everything  stopped  on  Sunday  ;  the  streets  were  deserted,  ex- 
cept between  services,  for  every  one  was  either  in  hia  own  house  or 
at  church.  The  most  innocent  nrausementa  were  forbidden,  and  a 
young  Frenchman,  one  of  our  allies,  venturing  to  dispel  the  ranut  of 
the  day  by  playing  on  the  flute,  an  angry  mob  gathered  about  the 
house,  and  he  was  conipcllod  by  his  host  to  desist.  Even  at  that 
time  men  were  arrested  for  carrying  bundles  in  the  street,  and  the 
select-men  of  the  country  towns  stopped  all  travellers  who  came  with- 
in their  reach.  There  have  been  great  changes  since  then ;  but  in 
no  respect  has  the  strength  of  the  Puritan  character,  and  the  depth  of 
the  impression  they  left  on  their  race,  been  more  forcibly  shown  than 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  their  Sabbath  which  in  all  essentials  endures  to 
this  day  among  the  English-speaking  race  tbroughout  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.' 

The  church  services  corresponded  to  the  general  character  of  the 
day.  Long  prayers  and  longer  sermons  were  the  predominant  feat- 
ures, the  sennon  alone  often  occupying  two  hours,  with  the  prayers 
in  proportion.     After  the  regular  services  all  the  members  took  the 

'  Sunday  ObEervancon,  Mnssacliuselta,  Abbd  Robin,  pp.  10,  II  ;  Juumal  of 
Claude  BlaticharJ,  p.  183;  Life  of  Roben  Pil<e,  p.  94  ;  Journal  of  tbc  Labadidts, 
Long  Island  ilist,  Soc.,i. ;  Tylcr'a  Amcr.  Literature,!.,  104,180;  Proc.  Hussacbusetts 
Hist.  Soc.,iii.,  Beaact's  US.  Hist.,  109  and  If.;  Rochefoucauld,  i.,4£7  ;  Anburoy, 
ii.,  68  ;  Massachusetis  Hiat.  Soc.  Coll.,  i.-v.,  63  ;  Ibid.,  V.,  t!.,  Scwall'n  Diary,  ii., 
823 — New  Hanipslure,  Rocliefoucauld,  ii.,  190  ;  Willon  Centenary,  Pcabody,  p.  61; 
Hislorj  of  RindjK,  p.  383  —  Connecticut,  Fowler's  nislorv  of  Durliam,  p.  ITl ; 
History  of  Meriden  and  Wallingford,  p.  4U2 ;  Abbt  Rubiu,  p.  41  ;  Rochefoucauld, 
L,  627. 
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sacrament,  and  those  who  were  not  yet  admitted  loolccd  on ;  but  the 
spectators  wure  few,  for  every  boy  and  girl  on  coming  to  a  fit  ago  was 
required  or  induced  to  take  the  covenant'  A  curious  and  character- 
istic trait,  strongly  illustrative  of  the  studied  indiSercDCO,  or,  perhaps, 
dislike,  of  anything  agreeable,  and  of  the  tenacious  conservatism  of  the 
Puritan  character,  is  exhibited  in  the  matter  of  church  mnsic.  Dur- 
ing almost  the  whole  .of  the  colonial  and  provincial  periods  this  music 
consisted  wholly  of  congregational  singing.  The  hymns  of  the  Bay 
Psalm-book,  for  a  long  time  the  only  ones  in  vogue,  have  a  roughness 
of  language  and  versification  which  is  appalling,  and  these  verses  were 
given  out  by  leaders,  a  line  at  a  time,  and  chanted  by  the  wliolo  con- 
gregation, who  did  not  at  the  outside  know  more  than  five  tunes. 
This  singing  "  by  rule  "  sounded,  says  one  of  its  opponent*,  "like  five 
hundred  different  tunes  roared  out  at  the  same  time,"  an  effect  which 
must  have  been  greatly  heightened  by  the  pause  after  eacli  line,  while 
the  leader  or  precentor  gave  out  the  next.  Early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  this  organized  discord  produced  resistance,  and  a  reform  was 
begim  with  a  view  to  substituting  singing  by  note  for  singing  by  nilc, 
which  led  to  a  prolonged  struggle  all  over  New  England,  and  partic- 
alarly  in  Massachnsetts,  the  contest  being  carried  on  with  an  interest 
and  a  bitterness  which  are  almost  inconceivable,  and  which  display 
vividly  the  intense  feeling  in  regard  t-o  all  religious  customs.  Singing 
by  note  prevailed  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  in  the  large  towns,  and 
the  Abb6  Robin  speaks  of  the  majestic  and  impressive  manner  of 
chanting  the  Psalms  in  the  Boston  churches.  But  in  the  eountrj-  the 
■  old  style  held  its  own  much  bettor,  enduring  into  the  present  century, 
and  yielding  very  slowly.  "Leaders  and  lining"  did  not  disappear 
from  New  llampshire  until  after  the  Revolution.  In  the  little  town 
of  Harwinton,  in  Connecticut,  when  the  now  singing  was  introduced, 
in  the  year  I7i3,  one  of  the  deacons  rose  and  left  the  church,  cry- 
ing, "Popery  !  popery!"  an  objection  apparently  very  common  among 
the  lovers  of  the  old  fashions.' 

In  the  church  buildings  there  was  a  change  similar  in  character  to 

'  John  Duntnn'ii  Letlcrg;  Sibley's  Harvard  Graduates,  p.  086;  Tyler's  Amer. 
I.iteralure,l.,I8U;  Upbam'e  Salem  Wilchcratt,  L 

*  Hood's  History  ot  Music  in  New  England;  Al>b£  Rubin, p.  11;  Xeir  England 
Gen.  HisL  Rep.,  viii.,  S72  ;  Ibid.,  xi.,  123— Xen  Hampshire,  liuulon's  History  of 
Concord — Connecticut,  History  ot  Glastenbury.p.  77;  History  of  Harwinlon,  p. 
113;  Timlow'd  Sketches  of  Soathington,  p.  IDS;  Historf  ef  Ueridea  and  Walling- 
ford,p.403;  CLuide  BUnchard's  Journal,  p.  112. 


ent  (Jay  the  typical  country  nieetin<;-hoiise,  altl 
>vere  inade  in  the  cburches  of  the  principal  toM 
cial  period.  The  architecture  of  Queen  AnU' 
somewhat  for  exteriors  and  mucli  more  for  intc 
latter  had  a  good  deal  of  simple  and  grave  beau 
style  to  which  they  belong.  As  a  rule,  how( 
quality  of  the  New  England  church,  within  a 
lieved  bareness.  The  walls  of  the  houses  of  ( 
ornameDt  as  the  forms  of  worship  were  of  pom 
Changes  there  were,  too,  in  the  appearance 
The  meetings  on  Sunday  among  the  early  P 
pictures,  even  as  we  look  at  them  through  the  r 
centuries.  In  a  rude  building  of  logs,  perhaps 
gathered  at  the  beat  of  a  drum  or  the  sound  of 
three  generations  passed  away  before  bells  wer 
many  dreary  years  the  savages  lurked  near  the 
when  all  were  gathered  in  church,  was  a  tino 
The  minister  at  the  desk  was  armed,  all  the  mei 
were  posted  at  the  door,  and  others  kept  wat 
early  Puritans  worshipped  God ;  and  cases  like 
Hadlcy,  when  the  war-whoop  rose  above  the  vo 
rushed  from  church  to  fight  for  their  home^  we 
the  need  of  such  precautions.  Gradually  the 
the  coast,  died  away,  and  the  congregation  cou! 
but  the  mere  physical  discomfort  was  still  grei 
good  deal  of  fortitude  and  religious  zeal.  Tb 
heating  the  church  except  to  open  the  doors 
times  men  drew  baijs  over  their  feet  and  womei 
in  their  muffs,  and  later  little  liand-stoves.     Se 
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of  the  clergyman.  As  time  went  on,  innttera  aoracvhat  improved; 
the  cLurcbes  were  better  built,  and  pews  took  the  place  of  hard 
benches.  Strict  discipline  vas  always  observed,  and  any  tendency  to 
fall  asleep  was  promptly  checked.  Below  the  pulpit  sat  the  ciders 
and  deacons;  in  the  body  of  the  clmrcli  were  ranged  the  congregation, 
the  men  on  one  side,  the  women  on  the  other,  according  to  age,  rank, 
and  social  condition.  In  the  back  seats  or  in  the  gallcrj-  were  placed 
the  children  and  negroes,  and  behind  all  the  tithing-mcn  with  long 
staves  tipped  with  brass,  with  which  they  rapped  unmercifully  the 
heads  of  slumbering  or  disorderly  boys  or  men  ;  while  for  delinquents 
of  the  fair  sex  they  contented  themselves  with  brushing  their  faces 
with  a  hare's  foot  appended  to  the  rod. 

In  the  country  there  was  an  clement  in  going  to  clinrch  which  gave 
it  a  pleasanter  side  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  towns ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  every  village  there  was  a  church  and  pastor,  cs- 
Ccpt  in  some  of  the  wild  districts  of  Maine,  where  they  depended  on 
itinerant  preachers,  for  the  first  thing  done  by  every  band  of  settlers 
was  to  build  a  church.  The  Sunday  services  were  in  the  country  for 
many  years  the  only  occasion  for  social  intercourse.  Every  one  went ; 
families  from  a  distance  came  for  the  whole  day,  bringing  their  din- 
ner with  them,  and  leaving  one  child  at  home  to  watch  the  house  and 
prepare  the  supper.  The  elders  rode,  c.irrying  their  wives  on  pillions; 
and  long  sheds,  where  a  hundred  horses  might  often  be  seen,  became 
the  invariable  aecompanimcnt  of  the  mceting-hoose.  The  young  peo- 
ple walked  to  church,  sometimes  many  miles;  and  were  wont, with 
a  thrifty  regard  for  appearances,  to  stop  and  change  their  shoes  and 
stockings  just  before  they  reached  the  church.  Between  services  was 
the  great  occasion  of  the  week.  Then  all  the  news  and  gossip  of 
the  neighborhood  were  interchanged,  and  formed,  with  the  sermon, 
the  topics  of  discussion.  Tliia  brief  interval  of  friendly  meeting  is 
the  one  gleam  of  enjoyment  whieh  relieves  the  New  England  Sab- 
bath. The  Puritans  effaced  from  Sunday  every  trace  of  its  holiday 
character,  such  as  it  has  in  Europe,  as  a  mark  of  popery,  and  they 
fastened  upon  their  race  the  Sabbath  with  which  English-speaking 
people  are  familiar  at  the  present  day.' 


I  Tfler'i>  Amor.  Litcnttirr,!.. ISO;  Claude  Blimchanl,p.112i  Maisach  use  Ita  Hist 

Soe.  Coll.,  UL,  ill,  831 ;  L'pliam's  Sulcm  Witchcraft,  i.,  SO,  Vit ;  Nev  England  Hist. 

Gen.  Reg.,  pp.  28, 243 ;  Jolin  Dunton'a  Letters :  Rovliefoucauld,  i.,  40U,  427— Keir 

Hsmpsbire,  Wilton  Oeuteanial,  p.  GI ;  Boiitou's  llUtorj  of  Concord,  p.  E29 ;  P&rker's 
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V-.lui<iron  were  lUKen  »ilmiii  n  \>lck  mun  mi 
no  matter  wliat  the  weather  niii^ht  be;  and  i 
on  private  and  public  occurrences,  the  resort  ( 
Bible,  and  to  immediate  coinn)union  witli  an 
society  where  religion  was  s»)  deeply  felt,  and 
tancc  was  attaclied  to  its  practice,  it  cannot  b( 
more  or  less  hypocrisy ;  but  it  is  equally  cer 
of  the  people  bad  a  deep  and  profound  since 
decline  of  Puritanism  so  marked  as  in  tbo  g 
appearance  of  religious  rites  from  everj-day  li 
<5entury.* 

Anotber  trait  of  the  New  England  religior 
peared  in  tbe  last  century,  was  tbe  element  of 
striking  example  of  this,  and  one  wbich  has  a 
nown,  and  given  rise  to  an  almost  proporti< 
derstanding,  is,  of  course,  tbe  Salem  witchcra 
written  upon  this  famous  subject,  and  it  is  o 
it  here  as  an  illustration  of  one  side  of  tbe 
character.  Tbe  Salem  witchcraft  was  a  vini 
ease,  marked,  as  such  epidemics  always  are,  I 
having  its  origin  in  many  co-operating  circi 
causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  gloom  of  natu 
settlers,  in  tbe  bard  toil  in  cultivating  tbo  stei 
unending  forests,  the  dread  of  Indian  attacks, 
them ;  all  of  which,  combined  with  a  severe  ai 
gave  a  dark  tinge  and  brooding  melancholy 
people.    With  these  general  causes,  special  < 
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the  close  of  the  seventeenth  ccntnry.  Pirates  had  begun  to  infest  tlie 
coast,  commerce  had  declined,  the  old  charter,  desriy  beloved  and  al- 
most sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  had  been  taken  away ;  there  was 
universal,  political,  and  financial  depression,  and  the  sconrge  of  Indian 
warfare  had  just  swept  over  the  land,  leaving  a  heavy  legacy  of  debts 
and  taxes.  The  natural  gloom  of  Puritan  society  had  tlins  deepened 
until  it  had  become  morbid,  and  wild  beliefs  needed  only  a  spark  to 
set  them  into  a  blaze  of  fanatical  and  bloo<l-thirsty  fear.  To  a  peo- 
ple of  this  sort,  who  were  familiar  to  a  liigh  degree  with  Biblical  tlic- 
ories,  witchcraft  and  the  intervention  of  Satan  came  as  terrible  bat 
natural  afflictions ;  while  the  course  of  the  clergy,  striving  nt  that  pe- 
riod to  retain  tlicir  power,  and  urged  on  by  the  fanaticism  of  Cot- 
ton Mather,  fanned  the  flame.  The  belief  in  witches  was  general  and 
unquestioned  everywhere  at  that  time,  and  as  soon  as  the  delasion 
was  faiiiy  started  it  went  to  awful  lengths.  If  the  possibility  of 
witchcr.ift,  moreover,  wns  once  admitted,  tlic  evidence  produced  was 
overwhelming.  Tlic  panic  spread,  the  people  of  Salem  and  its  neigh- 
borhood went  mad,  and  twenty  persons,  including  Giles  Corey,  who 
was  pressed  to  death,  were  executed  on  the  gallows.  Two  more  died 
in  prison,  and  hundreds  were  committed.  The  tempest  raged  furious- 
ly, spent  its  force,  and  then  the  reaction  followed,  and  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  witchcraft  in  Xew  England.  This  panic  has  already 
been  contrasted  with  that  which  occurred  more  than  fifty  years  later 
in  New  York.  Both  the  Salem  witchcraft  and  the  negro  plot  belong 
to  the  same  class  of  popular  mental  disease ;  both  were  awful  in  their 
results,  but  neither  is  a  fit  subject  for  reproach.  In  one  ease  the  dis- 
ease took  a  religious,  in  the  other  a  secular  form,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  two  communities;  but  both  may  be  traced  to  specific 
causes  which  it  is  important  to  understand  for  Uie  sake  of  science 
and  tnith ;  but  neither  is  a  fit  theme  for  abuse  or  a  ground  to  revile 
the  people  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  afflicted  with  them. 

Elsewhere  and  at  other  times  in  New  England  there  were  sporadic 
cases  of  witchcraft,  such  as  we  find  in  all  the  English  colonies  in  Amer- 
ica; but  they  have  no  special  or  peculiar  signifieanec.  The  supersti- 
tion of  New  England  took  another  form,  very  Biblical,  but  neither 
very  practical  nor  very  ignorant.  The  PuriLins  were  men  who  di'cam- 
ed  dreams  and  saw  visions;  and  they  pondered  deeply  on  these  oc- 
currences as  being,  perhaps,  communications  from  the  Almighty.  Ev- 
ery portentous  and  monstrous  birth,  every  extraordinary  and  inexpli- 
cable event,  was  ascribed  to  the  immediate  intervention  of  Ood.   Man- 


Collies  the  inevitable  New  Eiii^laiid  slirewUiiess  ai 
orJ ;  we  must  pay  liecd  to  these  revehUions,  sa} 
but  not  accept  thein  as  oracles.     The  one  fact,  hi 
out  stioiiiflv  in  a  consideration  of  New  Eni^lanc 
small  amount  of  it.      Kvcrvthiiuj:  tended  to  its  dc 
religious  zeal  and  absorption,  a  life  of  deadly  ni 
struggle  >vith  Indians  and  with  nature  for  exist 
habit  of  introspection,  would  seem  to  make  extr 
perstition  almost  a  necessity.    That  there  was  s 
the  strongest  testimony  possible  of  the  bard  ser 
and  sharp  intelligence  of  the  New  England  peop]< 
With  a  religious  life  so  strong  and  so  peculiar 
importance  to  learn  its  effect  upon  the  closely  c 
general  morality ;  for  it  is  not  only  necessary  to 
of  the  state  of  public  and  private  morals,  but  of 
by  a  faith  so  dark  in  its  tenets,  so  intense,  and  so 
the  early  Puritans  the  belief  that  they  were  a  cb 
strong,  and  every  affliction  which  visited  the  com 
as  the  direct  action  of  God,  to  punish  the  people 
had  become  worldly,  or  for  neglect  of  religious  o 
of  one  sort  or  another.     With  such  opinions,  a 
practice  by  the  Old  Testament,  the  Puritans  not 
test  of  citizenship,  and  enforced  to  the  last  poin 
religious  duties,  but  they  legislated  in  the  most 
tuary  fashion  about  everything,  no  matter  how 
conceived  could  in  any  way  affect  morals.     Th< 
the  magistrates  dealt  by  law  with  what  men  i 
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what  they  should  eat  and  drink  and  wear,  and  how  they  shonid  de- 
mean themselves  under  all  circumstances.  They  exacted  in  the  most 
stringent  manner  respcet  for  parents;  and  for  misconduct  in  this  re- 
spect, in  strict  law,  tlie  penalty  was  death.  One  John  Porter,  of  Sa- 
lem, for  abusing  his  fnthcr  was  made  to  stand  on  the  gallows  with  a 
rope  round  his  neck,  was  soundly  whipped,  fined,  and  imprisoned,  and 
only  saved  from  death  by  the  intercession  of  his  mother.  The  son  of 
Major  Waldron,  of  New  Ilampshire,  for  drinking,  disorderiy  conduct, 
and  abuse  of  his  father,  was,  on  the  latter's  complaint,  arrested,  chain- 
ed to  a  post,  whipped  if  he  did  not  work,  and  his  labor  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pahlic.  Duelling  was  strongly  condemned,  and  partici- 
pants in  the  few  combats  which  occurred  in  Boston  were  forced  to 
flee  the  country.  The  strictest  and  most  perfect  order  was  maintain- 
ed Id  the  towns  and  villages.  The  constables  made  the  rounds  ev- 
ery evening,  arrested  all  loose  characters,  and  followed  strangers  into 
taverns,  in  order  to  be  satisfied  as  to  their  conduct  and  purposes. 
Two  specific  esamples  will  give  better  than  anything  else  an  idea  of 
tho  extent  to  which  the  civil  power  dealt  with  private  morals  and  in- 
dividual opinion.  In  the  year  1602  John  SpoSord,  of  Boston,  cursed 
certain  merehanta  because  they  refused  to  sell  corn  in  a  time  of  scar- 
city, and  for  this  offence  was  brought  before  the  court  and  tried  for  a 
misdemeanor.  lie  was  acquitted,  however,  on  pleading  from  Prov- 
erbs,' "He  that  withholdeth  corn,  tho  people  shall  curse  him;  but 
blessing  shall  be  upon  the  head  of  him  that  selleth  it."  The  (juota- 
tioQ  was  certainly  in  point,  and  Solomon,  although  Dot  an  authority 
known  to  the  common  law,  was  fully  recognized  aa  a  learned  judge  in 
New  England.  In  New  Ilnven,  a  few  years  earlier,  one  John  Meigs,  a 
currier  and  tanner,  fell  under  the  displensure  of  the  town  for  the  qual- 
ity of  his  leather  and  shoes,  and  was  brought  into  court,  where  he  had 
apparently  been  before  on  a  like  chaise,  to  be  punished  for  liia  of- 
fences. In  delivering  jndgracnt,  the  court  said,  "In  a  single  pair  of 
shoes  several  evils  appear;  such  as  contempt  of  court,  continued  un- 
righteousness, and  other  similar  evils;  and  how  many  shoes  he  had 
made  and  sold  of  such  faulty  materials,  and  so  loaded  with  evils,  the 
court  say  they  know  not."  The  offending  cobbler  was  soon  after 
obliged  to  leave  the  colony.  Besides  the  action  of  the  civil  power, 
the  Church  and  the  community  itself  sometimes  undertook  to  regulate 
morals  and  manners,  the  ministers,  of  course,  taking  tho  lead.     John 
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Jolin  Endicott,  was  formed  for  its  suppression 
it  was  strongly  denounced  by  Wiggleswortli,  cm 
land  divines,  as  effeminate,  vicious,  and  indicat 
troduction  of  wigs  \vas  another  subject  of  so 
to  the  strict  members  of  the  Church ;  and  Sc\ 
great  assize,"  who  felt  deeply  the  evil  of  this 
lated  with  those  who  adopted  it,  and  filled  hi^  ( 
over  this  grievous  sin. 

Such,  in  mere  outline,  was  the  general  chara 
ty,  sharply  watched  and  guarded  by  both  Churc 
in  all  essential  points,  it  remained  down  to  the 
elsewhere,  the  only  change  was  in  a  gradual  8 
tion  of  the  original  system.  Puritan  austeriti 
where,  but  more  rapidly  in  Boston,  from  the 
formed  by  the  oflScers  of  the  Crown.  Yet,  < 
when  the  fact  was  known  that  Sir  Harry  Fran 
A  riage  in  his  house  as  his  mistress,  the  popular  ii 
that,  although  Frankland  was  the  most  import 
to  the  Governor,  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  ii 
the  fair  but  erring  Agnes  with  him.  There  wa 
tion  during  and  after  the  French  war ;  but,  as 
New  England  remained  of  a  very  rigid  quality, 
outbreaks  against  so  severe  a  system,  even  in  ' 
when  the  stringency  diminished,  there  was  a  { 
standard.  The  two  failings  to  which  there  was 
clination  were  intemperance  and  incontinence— 
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a  little  curious  that  there  was  no  violent  reaction  and  no  outburst 
of  vice  when  the  old  iron  system  gave  way.' 

Passing  from  general  morality  to  the  more  specific  question  of 
crime  and  its  close  ally,  paiiperisni,  we  find  but  trifling  differences  be- 
tween New  England  and  the  other  colonics.  Crime,  especially  of  an 
aggravated  sort,  was  somewhat  rarer  in  the  eastern  even  than  in  the 
middle  or  southern  provinces ;  and  after  the  dread  of  savages  bad  pass- 
ed away,  doors  and  windows  were  always  left  unbarred  in  the  country. 
The  roads  were  perfectly  safe.  Young  girls  not  only  travelled  alone  in 
public  conveyances,  where  they  were  universally  well  treated  and  pro- 
tected, hut  rode  through  lonely  woods  after  nightfall,  unguarded  and 
without  fear  or  molestation.  The  early  penal  codes  were,  perhaps, 
teverer  than  those  elsewhere,  hut  at  a  later  time  the  practice  did  not 
vary  much  from  the  common  standard  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
law  affixed  the  extreme  penalty  to  many  offences.  Not  only  murder, 
but  arson,  blasphemy,  rape,  adultery,  abuse  of  parents  by  a  child  over 
sixteen  years  of  agc.ond  repetitions  of  theft  or  highwaj--robberj',wero 
pnoislted  with  death,  although  the  sentence  was  not  often  carried  out, 
except  for  the  firt<t  two  mentioned.  The  ordinary  mode  of  inflicting 
death  was  by  hanging;  but  there  were  a  few  instAncea  after  1081  of 
negroes,  male  and  female,  burned  at  the  stake  for  murder  or  arson. 
The  peculiar  feature  of  the  Puritan  criminal  system  was  the  extreme 
publicity  which  they  aimed  to  give  it.  Murderers  were  always  brought 
into  church  on  the  Sunday  before  their  execution,  and  preached  to  by 
some  learned  divine  for  neariy  two  hours.  To  this  were  added  lengthy 
prayers  nt  the  scaffold,  set  up  in  some  public  place,  where  the  people 
flocked  to  see  the  punishment  inflicted.  The  suppression  of  the  pirates 
afforded  great  opportunities  in  this  respect,  and  on  several  occasions 
they  were  marshalled  in  small  squads  in  one  of  the  principal  Boston 
churches,  to  serve  as  an  edifying  text  for  a  long  discourse.  One 
of  them  balked  this  proceeding  by  refusing  to  go  to  church,  and  by 
jumping  into  the  cart  with  a  nosegay  in  his  button-hole,  and  going 
smiling  and  bowing  to  the  gallows  in  true  London  fashion,  instead  of 

'  Brisaot,  p.  71 ;  Xaaoti'd  Life  of  Frankland;  Uphtiin'a  Salem  Wilchcntft,  I.; 
Tyler'*  American  Literature,  i.,  104 ;  Proc.  Masaachiiai'tta  Hiai.  Soc.,  iii,,  185 ;  Uas- 
■acbusetts  Hist.  Sw.r^ll.,  IV.,  v.,  60, 2B9 ;  New  England  Hi.st.  Goii.  Ec».,  i.,  WigRlcs- 
innib;  ix.,  SIS;  John  DuiiIod'h  Lettors;  Anbnrey.  ii.,  39 ;  Coll.  MassnoliusetM  Hist. 
Soc.,  III.,  iii.,  826— New  Hampsliire,  MaBaachiasctW  Hint.  Soc.  Proc.,  1B78,  W'aldron ; 
Parker's  Londonderrj — Connecticut,  retere's  General  Uiatorj ;  Kew  Uaven  Hist 
8oe.,L,3l}i  History  of  Glastcobury;  History  of  Durham,  p.  171. 
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tlie  benefit  and  solemn  warning  of  the  people, 
throui^li  their  whole  system  of  dealing  with  p( 
mcanors.    Jails,  of  course,  they  had — dark,  me 
usually  in  conspicuous  positions,  like  the  galK 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  convicts  wc 
near  Boston,  and  put  to  Lard  labor  at  rnakin 
their  prison  system  was  very  rude,  and  far  be! 
Dia.     There  was  no  faith  in  confinement,  lab 
as  a  punishment  or  remedy  for  crime,  and  it  w 
trine  was  eradicated.    Fines  were  the  mildest  i 
ponishments  commonly  in  vogne  were  whippi 
mutilation,  the  pillory,  or  the  stocks.     All  ¥ 
way  as  to  make  the  cnlprit^s  offence  as  conspic 
sible,  and  call  attention  to  it  in  every  conce 
nuity  being  manifested  in  accomplishing  thes 
ous  and  light  cases.    The  burned  scar  was  the 
of  brilliant  color,  worn  for  a  term  of  years  i 
crimes,  were  a  favorite  device  to  at  once  bra 
were  gagged  and  set  at  their  own  doors,  sn 
for  the  passers-by,  and  many  offences  were  expi 
but  by  sitting  on  the  gallows  or  on  a  raised 
on  the  breast,  on  market-days.   There  was  but 
ner  of  dealing  with  crime  during  the  eighte< 
the  odd  Puritan  fancies  disappeared ;  but  the 
and  the  pillory  continued  in  New  England,  as 
ions  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  in  general  use  do^ 
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Travcllera  at  the  period  of  the  nar  and  shortly  after,  assert  that  nei- 
ther poor  persons  nor  strolling  beggars  were  ever  seen  in  New  Eng- 
land. There  was,  in  fact,  comparatively  little  pauperism  in  the  coun- 
try, in  many  places  none  at  al]  prior  to  the  Revolution  ;  but  there  was 
always  more  or  less  of  it  in  the  largo  towns,  nkbough  it  did  not  ap- 
pear on  the  surface.  The  settlement  laws,  which  gave  a  residence  af- 
ter three  months,  were  very  strict,  and  rigidly  enforced.  A  stranger 
coming  to  any  town  or  village,  was  at  once  sought  oat  by  the  officers, 
and  compelled  to  satisfy  them  that  he  could  support  himself  and  fam- 
ily. If  this  assurance  was  not  furnished,  the  ncw-conior  was  forth- 
with "warned  off,"  and  if  he  did  not  heed  the  warning,  he  received 
twenty  lashes  and  was  driven  from  the  town.  Such  paupers  as  there 
were  were  treated  on  a  simple  and  practical  system  characteristic  of 
New  England,  but  which  spread  far  beyond  its  original  limits.  Pau- 
pers were  set  up  at  auction,  and  sold  to  the  lowest  bidder  for  their 
support,  who  took  them  for  such  work  as  he  thought  he  could  get 
out  of  them.  Debtors  occasionally  made  an  nssignmcnt  of  all  their 
property,  and  were  then  supported  directly  by  the  town,  but  the  or- 
dinary way  was  by  auction.  In  Boston,  as  in  all  towns  of  any  size, 
and  possessing  commerce,  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  poor 
persons,  who  received  much  charity  both  private  and  public,  and  were 
kindly  dealt  with ;  and  there,  too,  there  were  from  a  comparatively 
early  time  both  worltbouscs  and  almshouses,  which  were  very  rare  in 
the  country  and  smaller  towns.  The  usual  method  was  that  just  de- 
scribed, by  which  the  pauper  was  rendered  as  self-supporting  as' pos- 
sible, and  which,  although  harsh,  and  probably  abused  in  some  cases, 
was  thoroughly  carried  out,  did  much  toward  checking  pauperism,  and, 
although  rough,  was  certainly  effective  and  economical.' 

One  cause  of  tlie  greater  rarity  of  crime  and  pauperism  in  New 
England  than  in  the  other  colonies  is  to  bo  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
servile  classes  were  numerically  very  small.  For  a  long  time  convicts 
and  indented  servants  were  unknown;  and  when  the  latter  began  to 

ord — CoDDGeticiit,  Abbe  Robin,  p.  4*2  ;  Brissot;  p.  100  ;  BochcFaucnuU, !.,  S27  ,-  Bar- 
ber's Hist.  Coll.,  p.  50;  Hollister's  History  of  Coanccticut,  i.,  428— Rhode  Island, 
Greene's  East  Greenwich,  p.  19. 
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chosclts  Hist.  Soc.,  v.,  tI,  Scwall,  p,  8— Xew  Hampshire,  Chase,  HisL  of  Chester, 
p.!S]|;  HisLof  Rindge, p.  389  ;  Hist. of  Dumbarton,  p.  138 — Connecticut, Wansc]', 
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mates  of  population,  hold  true  in  large  measure 
Slaves  there  were  in  Massachusetts  and  elscwl 
from  the  earliest  times,  but  the  general  drift  < 
aijainst  slavery  ;  and  such  a  man  as  Samuel  Sc 
aijainst  it  at  the  very  beijinninij  of  the  eiurht* 
intermarriage  with  whites  was  forbidden  unde 
marriages  among  themselves  were  authorized  an 
as  a  rule,  were  mild  in  regard  to  them,  and  pun 
limited.  They  were  easily  manumitted,  and  soo 
were  slaves  only  in  name.  They  were  most  nu 
Connecticut,  and  were  invariably  employed  as  d* 
ly  treated,  and  instructed  in  reading,  and  in  th< 
deed,  was  the  apparent  equality  of  master  and 
that  a  Boston  lady,  early  in  the  eighteenth  ceni 
surprise  and  dislike,  having  seen  negroes  eat  s 
and  having  heard  of  a  case  of  arbitration  betv 
slave;  Slaves,  in  fact,  as  a  class,  were  wholly  i 
domestic  institution  had  little  or  no  effect* 

Feeble,  however,  as  slavery  undoubtedly  was 
mere  existence,  carrying  with  it  the  principle  • 
some  influence  probably  in  the  maintenance  of 
tions.  An  aristocracy  unquestionably  existed  i 
the  beginning,  always  possessing  great  power, 
but  it  rested  neither  on  great  landed  estates 
.  primogeniture,  and  flourished  in  the  midst  of 
in  theory  democratic.     The  foundations  of  ra 
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tool  or  iodividual  service  to  the  state,  ability,  education,  and,  to  some 
extent,  wealth.  The  aristocracy  thus  produced  was  respected  and  ac- 
knowledged, but  its  existence  was  UDcertain  and  precarious,  without 
the  usual,  esacntjal,  and  only  enduring  supports  of  great  estates  and 
of  primogeniture.  There  were  some  large  landed  estates  in  New 
England  ;  but  tliey  were  neither  nuraerous  nor  important,  and  carried 
nothing  with  them.  Sir  William  Feppcrell,  it  was  said,  could  ride  from 
Portsmouth  to  Suco  without  leaving  his  own  acres,  and  in  the  other 
New  England  colonies  there  were  a  few  Inrgo  doniains,  but  tkcy  had 
no  real  hold  upon  eitlier  the  social  or  political  system.  They  were  not 
congenial  either  to  the  character,  habits,  or  pursuits  of  the  people,  or 
to  the  climate  and  nature  of  the  soil  and  country.  The  New  England 
aristocracy  was  to  be  found  chiefly  in  tlie  larger  towns,  although  ev- 
ery Tillage  bad  its  local  "Squire,"  who  stood  at  the  head  of  society. 
This  absence  of  landed  estates  bad  a  strong  tendency  to  discourage 
any  system  of  entail,  even  if  the  people  had  been  inclined  to  it  The 
method  of  descent  was  that  familiar  to  the  English  law  as  gnvelkind, 
land  being  held  under  the  charter  Id  froo  and  common  socage  of  tho 
manor  of  East  Greenwich  aud  according  to  the  custom  of  Kent. 
There  was  always  perfect  freedom  of  bequest  throughout  New  Eng- 
land, and  although  the  Biblical  double  portion  to  the  eldest  son  was 
recognized  in  the  "  Body  of  Liberties,"  continued  down  to  the  year 
1780  in  the  distribution  of  intestate  estates,  besides  being  always 
common  in  wills,  yet  law  and  custom  united  id  giving  ample  provi- 
sion botli  to  the  younger  sons  and  tlic  daughters.  The  tendency,  there- 
fore, was  in  favor  of  the  division  of  property,  and  against  tlie  preser- 
vation and  establishment  of  large  estates  and  wealthy  families.  The 
main  supports  of  an  aristocracy  were,  therefore,  wanting,  and  when  oth- 
er causes  ceased  to  operate,  the  aristocratic  system  fell  rapidly  to  pieces 
in  a  society  which  was  in  fact  and  theory  democratic.  But  down  to 
the  Revolution,  and,  indeed,  for  many  years  subsequently,  these  other 
causes  were  vigorous,  and  aristocracy  flourished  and  was  strong.  ,  The 
robust  conservatism  of  their  race  led  the  people  of  New  England  to 
regard  with  great  respect  their  public  officers  aud  magistrates.  Biilh, 
vealtb,  and  social  position  were  almost  necessary  qualities  for  the  at- 
tunment  of  high  office,  and  simplicity  and  dignity  characterized  the 
rulers  elected  by  the  people.  Eradstreet,  the  last  of  the  colonial  gov- 
ernors, livc<l  in  a  house  of  ordinary  appearance,  and  not  one  of  the 
most  costly.  He  dressed  in  bluclc  silk,  but  not  sumptuously,  and  his 
manner  was  quiet  and  grave.    Trumbull,  the  wa^govemo^  of  Connec- 
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of  objection  was  admitted  without  (juestion  to 
and  the  only  effort  was  to  disprove  the  fact.     S 
fullv  recoiifnized  and  carefully  observed  in  mat 
othce;   but  in  cverv-day  life  and  in  common  afl 
even  further. 

At  the  very  outset,  in  the  letters  in  answer  to 
Say  and  Lord  Brooke — which  aimed  at  the  es 
ty — classes  were  recognized,  and  the  practice 
abandoned  in  the  provinces.  All  the  leaders  ol 
and  many  of  their  followers,  were  drawn  fron 
were  men  of  property  and  position,  and  proad  • 
difference  thas  established  between  gentlemen,  y 
mechanics  was  never  lost  siglit  of,  althougb  th( 
quite  so  sharply  as  in  the  mother  country.  Th 
best  educated  men,  and  of  the  best  families  ii 
sometimes  farmed  large  estates,  but  as  a  rule 
bar,  the  magistracy,  the  bench,  and  the  professic 
were  sparingly  but  carefully  used.  Honorabl* 
governors,  esquire  was  at  firet  rarely  used  exec 
fice,  and  master  and  mistress  belonged  to  thos< 
education,  and  position.  Among  the  mass  of  t 
prefix  was  merely  good-man  or  good-wife,  or,  si 
bor.  These  distinctions  had  great  importance  i 
leges.  In  the  former  the  seats  were  "  dignifi 
tion  was  arranged  "  according  to  the  places  th» 
bear,  the  estates  they  enjoy ;"  or,  in  another 
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out  on  the  samo  system,  and  excited  great  interest.  It  ^as  easy  to 
fix  on  the  stiidents  for  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  list,  but  tbc  in- 
termediate places  roused  much  contention.  When  the  list  was  com- 
pleted it  was  hung  up  in  tlie  college  buttery,  and  every  student  retain- 
ed throughout  the  eonrae  the  place  thus  assigned,  unless  he  was  de- 
graded. Besides  the  aocinl  recognition  thus  conveyed,  tlie  students  at 
the  top  of  the  list  had  most  infiuence  and  the  best  rooms.  Yale 
abolished  the  system  in  lT08,nnd  Harvard  five  years  later, substitut- 
ing an  alphabetical  arrangement ;  but  the  classes  of  provincial  times 
still  appear  in  tlic  catalogues,  graded  according  to  social  position,  a  ' 
puzzle  to  their  democratic  posterity.  In  Boston  and  some  of  tlio  ' 
larger  towns  the  aristocracy,  influenced  by  the  presence  and  society 
of  the  Crown  officials,  made  more  display  of  their  rank  than  their 
predecessors,  or  than  their  country  brclLren.  They  had  fine  houses, 
estates  in  the  eountr)',  and  many  slaves ;  they  put  their  coats- of -arnis 
upon  their  coaches,  and  wor?  cloth,  velvet,  and  lace,  while  tlio  mass 
of  the  people  dressed  in  homespun.  But  the  great  body  of  the  New 
England  aristocracy  adhered  to  the  ways  of  their  fathers.  No  mat- 
ter what  their  social  and  official  rank  might  be,  they  were  all  brought 
up  to  work  with  their  liandn ;  the  children  wei'c  expected  to  earn  their 
living  by  professions  or  otherwise,  and  no  drones  were  permitted  la 
the  hive. 

The  most  striking  and  most  important  feature,  and  the  one  show- 
ing most  clearly  the  existence  and  strength  of  the  aristocracy,  was  con- 
nected with  the  franchise,  for  wlileb  religion  was  one  test,  property  in 
land  the  other.  When  the  foiuicr  was  abolished,  the  latter  was  con- 
tinued, and  survived  even  the  Revolution.  A  conversation  which  has 
been  preserved,  and  which  oecurred  at  the  very  end  of  the  cigbtccnth 
century  (.between  Increase  Sumner — afterward  Governor  of  Klassachu- 
setts — and  Fisher  Ames,  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  point 
A  law  was  before  the  legislature  to  modify  the  qualification  for  vot- 
ing, and  Ames  said  it  would  give  any  man  who  earned  sixty  pounds  a 
year,  but  had  no  property,  the  right  to  vote.  "Why,"  replied  Judge 
Sumner,  "  that  construction  never  entered  any  man's  head.  It  amounts 
almost  to  universal  snflfrnge.  It  never  will  prevail;  but  if  it  docs. 
Brother  Ames,  my  confidence  in  it  (the  government)  is  very  much  di- 
minished." Yet  the  spirit  of  equality  reigned  even  then,  ami  French 
dukes  remarked  with  surprise  that  the  rich  shook  hands  with  the  poor. 

In  every  department  of  life,  in  fact,  the  aristocratic  system  prevail- 
ed ;  and,  maintained  as  it  was  solely  by  the  conservative  instincts  of 
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wealthy  citizens  liad  (hvellini^s  of  a  superior  kind, 
were  given  the  best  liouses  the  people  could  afford, 
were  most  numerous  in  the  seaport  and  larger  inh 
neiirhborliood.  Tliev  lined  the  roads  for  twenty 
and  a  few  were  found  scattered  tlirouirb  the  coi 
many  of  them  sums  of  money  were  expended  v 
amonntcd  to  a  large  fortune.  The  Lee  house,  a1 
was  said  to  have  cost  ten  thousand  pounds,  was  1 
aomely  fitted  np  with  pictures  set  as  panels,  at 
hang  with  tapestry.  Twenty  thousand  pounds 
acqairod  fortune  of  Godfrey  Malbone  were  sun 
Newport,  and  the  same  gentleman  had/  besides,  a 
side  the  town.  In  Portsmouth  were  the  Cutts  an 
of  a  similar  character,  and  the  more  famous  W( 
home  of  the  Governors,  a  great,  rambling  mam 
rooms,  endless  panelling,  carved  mantel-pieces,  and 
extravagance  of  the  time.  In  Boston  and  its  h 
hood  there  were  many  such  houses,  built  generall 
and  sometimes  of  wood,  with  large,  low  rooms,  bi 
and  great  fireplaces.  All  were  wainscoted  with  ha 
with  mahogany  from  the  West  Indies,  and  were  i 
tries,  until  the  fashion  of  plaster  and  wall-papers 
just  before  the  Revolution.    Numerous  as  these  ho 
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of  solid  fortunes,  were,  they  were  still  only  tlie  houses  of  t)ie  aristoc- 
racy, and  the  homes  of  the  body  of  the  people  were  of  much  simpler 
Gonstraction.  ^\'hclt  the  villnges  were  first  settled,  the  church  and  the 
block-house,  with  its  overhanging  npper  story,  rose  side  by  aide,  and 
the  latter  remained  conspicuous  for  generations,  long  after  its  loop- 
holed  walls  had  ceased  to  have  any  practical  significance.  Around 
this  building  clustered  the  rude  dwellings  of  the  pioneers.  Gradual- 
ly the  log  hut  was  replaced  by  the  "lean-to,"  a  frnme  house  with 
eteep  pitched  roof,  and  of  the  simplest  construction ',  and  this  in  ita 
turn  was  t^uccecded  by  the  gnmbrcl  or  hipped-roofed  houses,  of  which 
many  still  remain  in  undisturbed  corners.  These  frame  bouses,  with 
gambrelled  and  gabled  roofs,  were  universal  throughout  New  England, 
varying  in  size  with  the  wealth  and  position  of  the  possessor.  Both 
they  and  their  ruder  predecessor,  the  "  lean-to,"  were  very  solidly  built, 
vith  low-sluddcd  rooms,  heavy  hewn-oak  timbers,  almost  as  enduring 
as  stone,  great  fireplaces,  masses  of  heavy  stone  chimneys,  and  diamond 
panes  in  the  windows.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  New  England 
country  bouses,  even  of  those,  and  they  were  many,  which  had  but  one 
Btory  and  an  attic,  were  simplicity,  solidity,  and  neatness.  Occasion- 
ally there  was  found  in  some  quiet  vill^re  a  house  like  that  to  which 
Sir  Harry  Frankland  and  Agnes  Surriage  retreated  to  find  shelter  from 
the  virtuous  indignation  of  Boston.  The  Frankland  house,  at  Ilopkin- 
ton,  stood  in  the  midst  of  gardens,  laid  out  in  the  old  stylo  with  box 
hedges  and  terraces.  The  house  itself  was  a  spacious,  comfortable 
building,  rising  picturesquely  among  the  trees,  with  dormer-windows, 
great  chimneys,  and  an  interior  hung  throughout  with  tapestry  and 
decorated  with  carving  and  painting.  Such  a  house,  however,  was  ex- 
ceptional. Almost  all  were  of  the  kind  just  described,  nnd  were  the 
dwellings  which,  with  orchards  and  gardens,  gave  the  nir  of  thrift, 
prosperity,  and  comfort  which  every  traveller  remarked  in  the  New 
England  villages,  nnd  even  on  the  outlying  farms,  for  agriculture  was 
then  the  great  interest,  and  the  homestead  was  a  source  of  pride  as 
it  descended  from  generation  to  generation  of  pcnuanunt  families.' 
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foucauld, i.,  400, 473 ;  ii.,  202 ;  Now  England  Hist  ficn.  Reg.,  \xi.,  37— Xew  Harop. 
shire,  Drake,  ibid. ;  New  Ifmnpshirc  UistSoc.  Coll.,  L.laT;  Parker's  Londonderry, 
pp.Tfl,94 — Cdnneclicut,  AbW  Robin,  p.  40;  IlUtory  of  Durham,  p.  105;  Norwalk, 
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of  {)rovincos  wore  simply  those  differences  of  den^rcc 
sist  between  town  and  country,  and  which  in  this 
be  still  more  narrowly  limited,  as  those  between  I 
of  the  provinces;  for  in  the  smaller  towns  the  dis 
means  strongly  marked. 

In  the  country,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  loc 
New  England  life  and  manners,  since  only  a  small  ; 
ulaUon  was  gathered  in  the  large  towns.  Yet,  at 
inust  be  remembered  that  one  strong  characteristi 
land  civilization,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  Yirj 
that  the  country  was  settled  and  occupied  not  by 
groups  of  persons,  or  communities  famous  in  histo! 
the  organization  of  which  has  already  been  describe 
course,  on  the  frontiers,  and  here  and  there  in  reno 
farms ;  but  these  were  marked  exceptions,  and  the 
ed  with  little  towns.  In  these  villages  the  churc 
the  town-house,  the  school,  and  the  variety  store,  t» 
ply  everything  needed  by  the  farmers  and  their 
near  together,  and  formed  a  central  point.  Arounc 
proximity,  were  the  homes  of  the  minister  and  of  t 
houses  and  shops  of  those  who  plied  the  various 
conducted  and  well  represented  in  every  New  Enj 
yond  and  around  this  little  nucleus  of  houses  were  i 
of  the  farmers,  some  very  near,  others  at  a  considei 
on  outlying  tracts.  In  this  arrangement  there  v 
where  the  life  of  the  neighborhood  centered,  wher 
course  could  be  obtained :  and  circumscribed  as  t 
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very  poor,  but  an  entire  community  of  men  and  women  in  good  cir- 
ciimatancea,  and  maintained  there  by  unrelenting  toil.  In  Rhode 
Iiland  the  standard  was  somcwliat  lower,  owing  to  the  manner  of 
■ettlcment;  the  people  were  poorer,  agriculture  was  ruder,  there  was 
more  idleness  and  (itigioiisuess,  the  towns  were  less  well  ordered,  and 
liie  roads  and  bridges  loss  well  kept  up  than  in  the  adjoining  prov- 
>ii-es.  But  with  this  exception,  which  did  not  go  very  deep,  hard- 
I'lirned  and  deserved  but  rooderate  prosperity  prevailed.  Every  one 
worked,  both  men  and  women,  all  day  and  every  day,  except  Sunday, 
tbo  former  on  tiie  farms,  the  latter  in-doora  at  household  affairs,  and 
with  the  unceasing  spinning-wheel,  and  sometimes  in  the  fields.  All 
the  sons  and  daughters  were  taught  trades,  besides  learning  to  man- 
age the  farm.  In  that  climate,  and  with  that  soil,  man  could  never 
let  go  his  hold  of  nature,  nnd  that  he  did  not  do  so  is  one  of  the  great- 
est proofs  that  we  have  of  tlic  iron  persistence  of  the  English  race. 
Thus  the  struggle,  not  only  to  make  advances,  but  even  to  retain  that 
which  bad  been  already  won  from  earth  and  air,  was  constant  and 
aevere,  leaving  a  deep  impression  upon  those  who  fought  the  battle. 
The  conflict  marked  them  both  physically  and  mentally,  although  they 
were  still  conspicuous  for  purity  of  blood  and  fineness  of  race.  The 
round,  red  look  of  the  Englishman  had  gone,  and  the  New  Englander 
was  n  tall,  sinewy,  powerful  but  spare  man,  with  rather  a  gaunt  look, 
aod  a  face  in  which  aJI  the  lines  and  contours  had  been  sharpened  and 
strengthened.  The  women  were  noted  for  their  beauty,  which  was 
remarked  by  travellers  from  other  colonies,  and  from  the  Old  World ; 
but  these  same  obscr^'ers  also  record  the  fact  that  this  beauty  faded 
early,  and  that  the  delicate  tints  disappeared,  which  they  attribute  to 
immoderato  indulgence  in  hot  tea  and  hotter  bread,  and  consequent 
indigestion,  prosaic  reasons  which  accounted  also  for  the  loss  and  de- 
cay of  teeth  noticeable  in  both  sexes. 

As  the  features  of  the  men  bad  grown  sharp,  and  those  of  the 
women  more  delicate  in  the  New  World,  so  did  their  minds  grow 
more  acute.  The  people  of  New  England  were  very  shrewd,  quiet, 
and  inquisitive.  A  Virginia  gentleman,  who  travelled  a  good  deal  in 
the  eastern  provinces,  said  that  on  arriving  at  an  inn  he  always,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  delay  caused  by  inevitable  questions,  made  a  brief 
statement  about  himself  and  hia  business,  told  those  about  that  he 
knew  no  more,  and  then  asked  for  supper  for  himself  and  his  horse. 
Yet,  with  all  their  queries,  they  were  at  bottom  kind  and  hospitable, 
altboDgh  they  were  very  formal,  stiff,  and  reserved  with  strangers  af- 
2» 
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workin^,  thrifty,  intelligent,  and  honest ;  but 
ten  narrow,  averse  to  spending  mone}',  and  no 
concei)lion  or  mode  of  life.  They  had  a  rig 
religion,  and  a  lurking  inherited  distrust  of  en 
made  up  iu  some  measure  by  keen  perccptioi 
ridiculous,  and  a  dry,  caustic  wit  mingling  wit 
which  is  of  a  fine  and  peculiar  sort,  and  whic 
community  where  the  whole  body  of  the  pec 
and  educated. 

In  every  way  they  were  a  simple,  unpretec 
about  them  and  their  houses  was  neat  and  ok 
but  not  showy.  The  men  wore  homespun,  an 
hide  or  sheepskin  breeches,  while  the  women' 
strong  linen.  On  Sunday,  partly  from  the  i 
tached  to  the  day,  and  partly  from  the  love  o: 
nature,  there  was  much  dressing  in  every  littl 
wild  border  settlements  of  Maine.  The  men 
and  black  beaver  hats,  the  women  their  car 
brocade,  and  then  dressed  and  powdered  thcii 
simple  braid,  but  now  built  up  and  decorate 
day,  and  thus  they  went  to  church,  remindin 
XVI.  of  thrifty  French  burghers. 

The  houses  were  cold,  so  cold  that  ink  and 
rooms  where  a  generous  wood-fire  blazed  upo 
the  only  method  in  general  use  both  for  h( 
around  the  great  kitchen  fireplace  with  its  pr< 
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in  every  fonn,  particalarly  with  molasaea,  ivhich  was  a  Btapio  article 
in  every  lioiiaehold.  Muat  was  abnndaDt,  except  in  remote  districts, 
where  its  daily  appearance  was  a  mark  of  wealth ;  nod  fruits,  hoth 
wild  and  cultivated,  were  very  plentiful.  Tea  was  extensively  used, 
coSeo  rarely,  and  the  ancestral  beer  was  entirely  replaced  by  cider, 
which  was  drank  everywhere,  and,  if  something  stronger  was  desired, 
New  England  mm  was  always  produced. 

In  tlie  matter  of  furniture  and  dress  a  curious  trait  of  the  Xcw 
England  character  was  manifested.  Almost  every  respectable  family 
hod  more  or  less  handsome  silver,  which  appears  in  the  inventories  at- 
tached to  wills,  and  seems  to  have  been  hoarded  and  kept  out  of  sight, 
together  with  rich  suits  of  velvet,  handsome  arms,  and  costly  stuffs. 
All  these  articles,  indicative  of  prosperity,  seem  to  have  been  prized 
merely  for  the  sense  of  ownership  and  the  love  of  heirlooms,  and 
never  to  have  been  put  to  practical  use  until  their  possessor  turned 
them  over  to  his  descendants,  to  retire  again  into  the  recesses  of  cup- 
boards and  chests.  The  farms  were  in  comparatively  high  cultiva- 
tion, and  presented  a  good  appearance,  and  to  them  the  men  of  the 
family  devoted  their  lives,  while  their  sons  were  generally  content  to 
come  after  them,  although  tlie  movement  to  new  regions  went  on  with 
steady  increase.  The  women  were  constantly  employed  nithin-doors; 
the  girls  were  free,  not  bashful,  but  never  licentious,  and  the  matrons 
virtuous  and  prudish.  They  wore  rarely  accomplished,  but  not  in- 
frequently possessed  of  a  heavy  learning  in  Latin  and  Greek,  derived 
from  the  minister,  and  with  a  taste  for  theological  controversy.' 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  in  the  larger  towns  differ- 
ed but  little  from  those  of  the  country.  Almost  all  the  towns,  otli- 
er  than  Boston,  of  any  importance,  were  scattered  along  the  coast, 
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Worcester  and  Hartford,  wliich  nero  tho  most  important  of  the  inlaad 
towns,  bi?ing  little  more  tban  large  villages.  Tiic  houses  trcrc  cliiefly 
of  ivood,  and  tbe  streets  broad  aud  shaded  with  handsome  trees;  more 
trades  were  carried  on  tlnin  in  tbe  purely  country  districts,  and  tho 
ininiediato  ncigbborbood  of  both  was  corered  with  farms  tu  a  state 
of  comparatively  high  coltivation.  On  the  seaboard,  to  the  north  of 
Boston,  were  Salem  and  Portsiuonth,  both  supported  by  trade,  and 
both  well  built,  with  many  houses  of  brick  and  stone ;  and  the  for~ 
mer  oven  threatened  to  beeomo  tbe  rival  of  Boston.  Portsmoutli 
was  the  capital  of  New  Uampshire,  and,  therefore,  tlio  ceolre  of  gov- 
ernment and  tiic  home  of  tho  Crown  officiaK  To  the  southward 
were  I'rovidenco  and  Newport.  The  former  was  a  flourishing  town 
of  sonic  lire  thousand  inhabitants,  and  growing  rapidly ;  but  the  lat- 
ter was  already  in  great  measnro  eclipsed,  and  bad  sunk  into  a  pret- 
ty (juiet  town,  built  almost  entirely  of  wood,  and  already,  from  llie 
appearance  of  Southern  planters  in  summer,  giving  promise  of  tbe 
watering-place  of  the  future.  New  Haven  was  the  chief  town  of 
Connecticut,  an  important  point  of  trade,  and  tbe  seat  of  learning. 
All  these  towns  were  characterized  by  neatness  of  appearance,  good 
order,  and  prosperity;  but  the  life  of  their  inhabitftnts  did  not  vary 
much  from  that  led  by  the  people  of  tho  country  villages.  There 
was  more  wealth,  handsomer  dressing,  larger  and  belter  houses,  more 
china,  silver,  and  tapestry,  and  an  important  class  of  wealthy  and 
successful  merchants;  but  the  essentials  of  life  and  the  modes  of 
thought  were  the  same  as  in  the  country.  The  general  simplicity  of 
manners  and  distrust  of  innovations,  is,  perhaps,  as  well  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  tbe  owner  of  the  first  chaise  in  Norwich  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  fined  for  riding  in  it  to  church,  as  by 
anything  else.  Greater  opportunities  for  social  intercourse,  and  a 
closer  connection  with  the  outside  world,  tended  to  liberalize  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  seaports,  but  this  was  the  most  marked  distinction. 
Where  society  in  the  towns  differed  from  that  in  the  country  it  ap- 
proached that  of  Boston,  w  hich  requii'cs  a  separate  description ;  and 
in  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  of  New  England  that,  while  it  was 
made  up  of  towns,  there  were  hardly  any  large  ones.' 

'  Wansey,  p.  B2 ;  reimnvlvanitt  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  L,  879,  Hure's  Journey;  E. 
Watson's  Uvmolrs ;  New  Englnnd  Hist.  Gen.  Keg.,  ix.,  122  — N'ew  Uampehire, 
Bumuliy,  p.  inO;  New  Hun]p<ibirc  Ulst,  Hof.  Colt,  v.,  83;  Rambles  tboul  Fortt- 
niou ill,  Second  Scries,  pp.  TC,  BO — Connecticut,  A1>b6  Kobtn,  pp.  S9,66  ;  BriE90t,pp. 
10«,  HI;  Litchfield  County,  p. 41;  Cuulkina's  Uislory  of  Korwich, pp.  S25, SS£— 
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The  general  aspect  of  life,  even  in  the  linger  towns,  was  solcr  in  the 
extreme.  There  was  great  precision  required  in  every  way,  and  the 
monotony  of  existence  must  have  been  intense.  The  Puritan  system 
frowned  severely  on  amusements,  for  enjoyment  was  no  part  of  their 
theory  of  earthly  ejiistencc.  Against  this  doctrine  human  nature  re- 
belled, even  under  the  strictest  dispensation  of  the  early  times.  Neigh- 
bors would  gather  about  the  great  fireplaces  to  shell  nuts  and  make 
brooms,  or  chat  and  tell  stories,  and  sometimes  simple  games  were 
started,  and,  in  moments  of  great  conviviality,  a  dance.  The  shovel- 
board  of  Shakapeare's  time  was  almost  the  only  game  not  expressly 
prohibited,  and  was  much  in  vogue ;  but  even  this  was  regarded  with 
disfavor,  and  the  minister  of  Salem  was  urged  to  refuse  the  com- 
munion to  Bridget  Bishop,  one  of  the  victims  of  the  later  witchcraft 
delusion,  because  she  kept  her  public-house  open  at  a  late  hour,  an8 
permitted  shovel-board  to  he  played  on  her  premises.  This  impos- 
sible system  of  restraint,  however,  gradually  gave  way  before  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  some  slight  relaxation,  and  certain  amusements 
came  into  fashion,  and  gained  a  firm  foothold.  Besides  the  weekly 
gathering  between  services  on  Sunday,  and  the  monthly  meeting  at 
the  county-town  when  the  court  was  in  session,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  visiting  done  by  the  women  in  the  country,  who  would  go 
constantly  to  each  other's  houses,  taking  their  children  and  their  work 
with  them,  and  spend  an  hour  or  two  in.  cheerful  gossip.  A  more 
marked  occasion  was  the  house-raising,  which  grew  out  of  the  readi- 
ness of  the  people  to  assist  each  other,  and  in  which  every  one  bore 
a  part.  After  the  houso  was  up,  there  was  feasting,  dancing,  and 
drinking,  but  very  rarely  intoxication,  although  New  England  mm  was 
the  common  drink.  Besides  this,  there  were  quiltings,  huskings,  and 
spinning-bees,  all  concluding  with  a  simple  supper  and  a  dance.  As 
time  went  on,  sleigh-rides,  picnics,  tea-parties,  suppcrparties,  and  dan- 
cing-parties became  common ;  and  on  great  occasions — such  as  the 
ordination  of  a  new  minister — there  was  a  grand  ball,  got  up  by  the 
young  men,  to  which  the  whole  country-side  was  invited.  Holidays 
were  few,  but  were  highly  prized.  Two  were  religious — thank^iving 
and  fast  day — and  two  civil — election,  and  training  which  occurred 
four  times  yearly.     Fast-day  was  wholly  given  up  to  religious  cxei^ 

Rhode  lalind,  Abb6  Robin,  p.  33;  Claude  Blitnchird,  pp.  41,  78, 151 ;  Bumaby, 
117;  E. Watson's  Ucmotrs;  RocheFoucauld,  1,196;  (^lMStcllux,L,  19;  ChanDlng's 
Earlj  ReeoUectioDS  of  Newport,  p,  22. 
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cises ;  but  on  tbo  otbere,  after  tbe  Bcrmon,  the  voting,  or  the  drill, 
all  tbe  young  raea  of  tlm  ncifi;Iiborhood  gathered  on  the  green,  and 
indulged  in  every  kind  of  athletic  sports,  which  were  very  popular 
in  New  England,  the  favorites  being  running,  wrosUing,  bosiug,  pitch- 
ing quoits,  and  somctiraea  shooting  &t  n  mark.  Tlic  day  always  con- 
cluded with  fcDstiog  and  n  dance,  in  which  nil  participated.  In  the 
latter  towns  the  amusements  were  of  a  very  similar  character,  supple- 
mented by  hunting,  fishing,  and  riding,  and  by  a  boisterous  celebra- 
tion of  the  fifth  of  November,  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  sup- 
press by  law.  Outside  tbe  towns  were  often  inns,  wilh  gardens  and 
bowiing-grecns,  where  people  resorted  in  fine  weather  to  drink  tea 
or  p!ay  games ;  and  after  the  middle  of  the  cigbtcenth  ccntuij,  wo 
hear  of  horse-races  and  bull -baitings,  but  thcao  were  very  exceptional; 
and  as  late  as  the  year  ir62  stage-plays  were  prohibited  by  law  in 
Ithodo  Island.  There  were  in  the  towns  more  balls  and  parties  of 
n  very  simple  kind,  and  more  good  eating  and  drinking  than  in  the 
country  ;  but  everything  was  plain  and  primitive,  even  among  the 
wealthiest,  and  was  kept  within  very  narrow  bounds  of  decorum.' 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  town  system,  and  the  social  intercourse 
afforded  by  it,  life  in  New  England,  as  in  the  other  colonies,  would 
have  been  isolated  and  solitary  in  tbe  extreme.  There  was  no  regular 
connection  with  the  outer  world  except  on  the  seaboard,  and  means  of 
comrannication  in  the  interior  were  very  limited.  Tbe  postal  sonuce 
for  the  colonies  was  consolidated,  soon  after  the  act  of  union  with 
Scotland,  with  the  chief  offices  at  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadel- 
phia. Tbe  letters  were  brought  by  ship  captains,  who  were  required, 
under  a  penalty,  to  deliver  them  to  the  deputy  post-master.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  mails,  therefore,  passed  through  the  New  England 
towns,  and  all  the  principal  seaports  were  in  the  line  of  the  post,  which 
ran  regularly  from  Portsmouth  to  Piiiladelphia,  along  tbe  seaboard ; 
and  thence,  when  sufficient  letters  were  collected,  at  uncertain  inter- 
vals, to  Williamsburg.    Tlins,  news  came  earlier,  oftener,  and  in  greater 

'  Upham's  Siklem  Witchcraft,  i, ;  New  England  Hist.  Gen.  Reg,,  xiv.,  1 64 ;  An- 
burcy,  ii.,  87 — Xcw  Unmpshire,  Wilton  Centennial,  p.  61 ;  Parker's  Londondenr, 
p.  7V ;  Rambles  about  Portsmouth, Second  Series,  p.  1!1 ;  Boulon,  History  of  Con- 
cord, p.  634— Connecticut,  Abb6  Robin,  p. 40;  Peters's  General  Hintorj,  p.  22 1 ; 
History  of  New  London,  pp.  4'*,  481 ;  Litchfield  County,  p.  SB ;  History  of  Dur- 
ham,pp.  167,  168, 170;  Korwnlk,  Bouton's  UisL  Discourse,  p.  Sa  ;  Caulkins,  His- 
tory of  Korwich,  p.  331 ;  Hollister'g  History  of  Connecticut,  i.,  433, 489 — Rhode 
Island,  Claude  BUocharil,  p.  66 ;  Col.  Records,  vL,  826. 
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abotidancc  to  New  England,  and  at  more  pointn,  than  elsewhere,  and 
the  roada  and  bridges  north  and  south  from  Boston  were  exccption- 
BII7  good;  bnt  in  the  interior  the  ease  was  quite  different  No  post 
Mems  to  have  rnn  to  the  inland  towns  before  the .  R« volution,  and 
the  people  depended  on  chance  visits  to  the  seaports  for  news.  The 
reads,  although  better,  usnallj,  than  in  the  other  colonics,  were  often 
neglected,  as  in  Rhode  Island,  and  were  of  very  rude  construction  in 
the  outlying  districts.  No  public  conveyances  made  their  appearance 
until  shortly  before  the  Revolution,  and  one  of  the  first  was  a  curricle 
carrying  throe  persons,  which  ran  from  Portsmouth  to  Boston  in  two 
days;  while  the  stages  to  New  York  were  four  daya  on  the  way,  even 
after  the  Revolution.  In  the  large  towns,  and  on  the  coast,  coaches 
were  somewhat  used,  while  in  Boston  cabs  had  been  for  some  time  com- 
mon ;  but  chaises  became,  during  the  eighteenth  ccntuiy,  the  almost 
universal  vehicle.  No  wheeled  carriages,  however,  appeared  in  the  in- 
terior much  before  the  Revolution.  Produce  aud  supplies  were  carried 
on  sleds  in  winter,  and  ox-carts  in  summer  ;  and  all  journeys,  whether 
for  business  or  pleasure,  to  church  or  to  court,  were  made  on  horseback 
or  on  foot.  Every  one  who  could  afford  it  rode,  and  the  women  and 
little  children  sat  behind  on  the  pillion.  The  roads  were  not  only 
of  tsat  quality,  but  the  forest  was  constantly  broken,  not  by  solitary 
plantations,  as  in  the  South,  but  by  thriving  villages  of  considerable 
CI  tent 

The  inns  of  the  lai^  towns  were  exactly  like  their  prototypes  in 
the  mother  country,  and  wo  find  in  Boston  that  they  had  characteris- 
tic English  names,  such  as  the  "Bunch  of  Grapes,"  the  "Cromwell 
Head,"  the  "Anchor,"  and  the  "Cross -keys,"  In  the  country  the 
inns,  which  were  none  of  the  best,  although  better  than  those  in  the 
other  colonies,  were  in  some  ways  peculiar.  The  early  Puritan  policy 
had  been  to  regulate  public-houses  with  great  severity,  and  licenses 
were  issued  only  to  thoroughly  responsible  persons;  the  result  of 
nhieh  was  that  the  country  innkeeper  was  generally  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  neighborhood,  a  colonel  of  militia,  and  a  person  of 
wide  acquaintance  and  much  influence.  They  often  received  travel- 
lers in  their  own  homes,  and  there  was  in  every  village  at  least  one 
house  of  this  sort — half  tavern  and  half  private  dwelling.  The  lodg- 
ing thus  obtained  was  good,  and  the  prices  reasonable;  but  the  fare 
consisted  too  much  of  ill-baked  bread,  had  too  little  variety,  and  the 
wines  were  generally  of  inferior  quality.  The  character  and  position 
of  these  landlords  made  them  excessively  indiffcreut  to  their  guesta, 
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wbom  tliey  regarded  frequently  as  a  eoiirco  of  trouble  ratlic-r  tban  of 
profit.  The  iiiixtiirc  of  privacy  and  publiiiily,  and  the  easterncss  for 
gain,  produced  anothci' peculiarity  in  the  custom  of  expecting  to  be 
paid  by  ercry  stranger,  whctlicr  the  liost  kept  an  inn  or  Dot.  Chas- 
tellnx  mentions  several  cases  whero  be  brought  letters  of  introduction 
to  his  hosts,  who  received  liim  kindly  and  treated  him  neil,  and  then 
chfiTgcd  faim  as  if  he  btid  been  at  a  tavern,  neither  excessively  nor  very 
modcrutcly,  but  exactly  what  seemed  just  for  the  trouble  and  expense 
to  which  they  had  been  put.  These  customs  gave  a  peculiar  stamp 
to  travelling  in  New  England,  and  cxpiain  also  the  prominence  of  inn- 
keepers, as  8  class,  in  all  public  affairs.  On  the  whole,  however,  trav- 
elling was  easier,  and  conimonication  more  frequent  in  New  England 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  British  dominions  in  America.' 

In  this  general  survey  of  New  England  everything  has  been  in- 
cluded except  Boston,  the  seat  of  Puritan  government,  the  capital  of 
Massachu setts,  and  the  chief  cily  of  the  e.isteni  provinces.  At  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  Boston  was  by  far  the  laigest,  wealth- 
iest, busiest,  and  most  important  town  in  America.  There  was  the 
seat  of  government  for  Massachusetts,  and  the  centre  of  trade,  learn- 
ing, and  society  for  all  the  New  England  provinces,  Boston  continued 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  American  cities  until  after  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  Philadelphia  caught  up  with  her  in  point 
of  population,  extent,  and  wealth.  At  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
the  population  of  Boston  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Quaker 
City,  and  was  apparently  in  the  neigliborliood  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand.' 


I  Claude  Blanchard,  p.  4S ;  Douglass,  SummRij,  p.  45T,  full  account  of  Post-of- 
Gce,  nndp.  411 ;  BrissoC,  pp.  97,  U8,3g4;  Wansey,  pp.  88,41,42,  ri2  ;  Pennsjlvania 
Hist.  Coll.,  i.,  370,  Hare'ii  Journey;  Uphani's  Salem  Witchcrafl;  Proc.  UassachU' 
setts  Hist.  Soc,,  iii..  Bonnet's  UK  Hietorr,  p.  109  and  II. ;  John  Dunton's  Letters; 
Uring'i  Voyages,  p.  1 10— New  Hampshire,  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iii.,  190 ;  v.,  8S  ;  Parker's 
LondondciTf ,  p.  Vit ;  Adama,  Annals  of  Portamouth,  p.  S04  ;  Rambles  about  Ports- 
mouth, Second  Series,  p.  SA2;  Chase,  History  of  Chester,  p.  429;  History  of  Rind^ 
p.  368;  Bouton,  History  of  Concord,  p.  613 — Connecticut,  Claude  Blancbard,  p.  113; 
Rochefoucauld,  i., BIO;  Chastellui.i., 30;  Pcters'a  General  History,  p.  220;  Hinman, 
Connecticut  Antiquities,  1674, 1693,  p.  193,  Post-offices;  LitchGeld  County  Centen- 
nial, p,  35;  History  of  Norwicli,  p.  100— Rhode  Inland,  Claude  BInnchard,  p.  42. 

*  Small  as  these  numtierB  appear  now,  they  were,  aa  has  been  said  with  reference 
to  Philadelphia,  very  large  for  the  time.  Bo-iton  was  then  one  of  the  moat  con- 
siderabte  tonus  in  the  British  empire,  sod  we  Hod  it  compared  with  Liverpool  and 
Bristol.    The  estimates  of  populsUon  var7,ot  course,  widely  and  wildly,  and  the 
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As  seen  from  the  harbor,  Boatoa  was  formed  of  an  ampbithcatre  of 
houses,  rising  gradually  one  above  the  other  from  the  water's  edge. 
There  were  many  wharves,  built  out  with  much  industry ;  and  conspic- 
uoaa  among  them  was  the  "  Long  "  wharf,  esteemed  a  prodigious  work 
at  the  time,  which  was  two  thousand  feet  in  length,  and  covered  with 
handsome  warehouses.  From  Long  wharf  ran  King  Street,  then  the 
principal  business  street,  through  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  at  its  head 
was  the  Town-house,  where  the  state  government  in  all  its  branches 
met,  and  beneath  which  the  merchants  held  their  excliange  and  book- 
sellers tlieir  stalls.  The  streets  were  sufficiently  wide,  but  crooked  and 
irregular,  paved  with  cobble-stones,  with  gutters  in  the  middle,  and 
sidewalks  marked  off  by  a  line  of  posts  and  chains.  The  streets  were 
clean  and  well  kept,  and  although  they  were  not  lighted  with  any  suf- 
fieieney  before  the  year  1773,  were  quiet  and  orderly.  In  the  day- 
time the  streets  and  squares  swarmed  with  the  bustling  life  of  a  driv- 
ing, trading  community ;  and  there  were  many  fine  and  well-stocked 
shops,  as  well  as  two  fairs,  one  at  each  end  of  the  town,  which  were 
held  daily  for  ordinary  traffic.  To  the  south  of  the  town  there  was  a 
BroaU  but  pleasant  common,  where,  even  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  John  Dunton  writes  that  "gallants  wore  wont  to  walk  with 
their  marmalet  madams  as  we  do  in  Moorficld,"  Besides  the  Town- 
house there  were  some  very  respectable  public  buildings,  such  as  Fa- 
neuil  Ilall,  and  the  Province  House,  where  the  royal  Governor  lived. 
There  wore  also  some  twenty  churches,  all  of  which  were  solidly  built, 
and  many  with  handsome  interiors,  in  the  stylo  of  Queen  Anne's  time. 
The  houses  were  at  first  of  wood,  and  the  consequence  was  the  oc- 
carrence  of  disastrous  iires,  accompanied  with  considerable  loss  of  life, 
in  1679,  I7ll,  and  1701.  The  first  produced  sharp  legislation  in  re- 
gard to  building  materials,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 

flgurea  in  the  tell  are  slmplj  the  beat  approximates  poasiblo.  See  Abb*  Robin, 
p.  9,8000  houses  and  30,000  population,  1783  [  Bjrd  MSS.,  i.,  8,  midJlo  of  eigh- 
teenth century,  8000  houses,  40,000  population ;  Rafnsl,  i.,  85, 1700,  population 
rrom  bills  of  mortality,  30,000 ;  Andoraon's  Colonial  Chureli,  iii.,407, 1723,  popula- 
tion 20,000 ;  Biirnabv,  pp.  133, 134,  SOOO  houses,  18,000  lo  20,01)0  population,  1759 ; 
Wansej,  179-!,  after  tlctlinc  cnused  bj  war,  p.  3B,  population  18,000 ;  Watson,  popu. 
lalion,  1778,  25,000  ;  Sason's  Frnnkhind,  17*1,  population  16,000,  1500  negroes  ; 
Coll.  Hist.  Soc.  of  Massneluisclla,  I.,  iii.,  !5a,  1712,  population  18,000,1200  liouses, 
1300  negroes;  Uring'a  Yoyases,  p.  110,  1709,4000  houses,  18,000  population; 
Drake's  Old  I^ndmarhs  of  Itoalon,  p.  20— estimates  o[  population  fioni  1639  to 
CenauB  of  1870,  Drake  gives  16,000  in  1765.  The  estimate  in  the  text  is,  I 
think,  rather  under  than  over. 
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tury  a  Isi^  proportion  of  tlic  private  bouses  were  of  stone  or  brick. 
The  Dcw  ones  at  first  rosombk-d  tliosc  of  London  nfter  the  great  fire, 
and  continued  to  be  erected  by  wenllhy  persona  on  tbo  outskirts  of  tbo 
town,  where  tboy  had  spRcc  for  fine  gardens.  Tbe  old  bouses  nhich 
fire  had  spared  were  heavily  built  of  wood  after  tbe  country  fashion, 
witb  gambrol  roofs  and  gables,  and  balustrades  around  the  top.  The 
geneml  iippenmncc  of  Boston  was  tliat  of  an  old  English  country 
town,  wliile  the  business  streets  strongly  recalled  to  Iravellcrs  those 
of  London.' 

For  many  years  tbe  manners  and  habits  of  society  in  Boston  differed 
in  no  respect  from  those  of  tbo  country  towns,  which  were  all  founded 
npDD  the  same  principles  as  the  capital ;  but  cbanges  came,  and  con- 
siderable and  inevitable  alterations  were  effected  by  the  growth  of 
trade,  wealth,  and  popnlation.  Elements  wholly  unknown  in  the  Bim- 
ple  villager  of  the  interior  were  furnished  by  the  officers  of  tbo  Crown, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  Englishmen,  togcllicT  with  the  set  which 
associated  witb  tbem  and  copied  their  manners,  and  by  the  rich  mer- 
cliants  wbo,  like  John  Dunton's  friend,  Mr.  White,  of  an  earlier  period, 
"  crossed  both  the  torrid  and  the  frozen  zone  midst  rocks  and  swallow- 
ing gulfs  for  gainful  trade."  Tbo  families  of  the  English  officials  set 
the  fashion,  and  were  implicitly  followed  by  those  who  made  up  so- 
ciety in  the  technical  sense,  although  there  was  a  large  class,  possessing 
both  birth  and  property,  who  adhered  steadily  to  tbe  sober  habits  of 
their  ancestors.  This  official  society  attended  tbe  Episcopal  Church, 
and  figured  conspicuously  on  all  public  occasions.  They  introduced 
a  great  deal  of  gayety  into  the  old  town,  and  stood  out  in  bright  re- 
lief against  the  darkly  tinted  background  of  the  Puritan  past,  affect- 
ing more  or  less  even  those  who  clung  to  traditions  and  held  aloof 
from  tbe  more  modem  ways.  The  change,  however,  eamo  cbiefiy  from 
the  fact  that  Boston  became  a  rich  coiumercial  town,  and  commerce 
brought  in  its  train  liberality  and  lu):ury. 

The  houses  were  large,  spacious,  and  well  furnished.  Their  owners 
suffered  from  cold,  for  the  only  method  of  heating  was  by  wood-fires, 

I  Aitbi  Rotiin.pp,  8,  9;  Brissol.pp.  70,  87;  Bumaby,  pp.  1 33, 1 34  ;  Wansej,  pp. 
38, 39 ;  Long  li^lund  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i.,  JoumiLl  of  the  Labadists  ;  Hemoirs  of  E. 
Watson ;  Xason's  Life  of  Frankland ;  Proc.  Maiisachusctta  Dist.  Soc.,  ill,  Bennd'a 
MS.  Hislorv,  p.  109  and  fT.;  Ibid.,  vi.,  322 ;  Kcw  England  Gen.  HLat  Reg.,  iri.,  Laws 
on  Building;  xxiv.,  Gocllct'a  Diary;  Coll. MassacbusetU  Hisl.Soc.,V.,  v.,Ti.,  Seir- 
all's  Diary;  John  Dunton's  Leltcrt,  p.  66;  Rochefoucauld,  i., 403;  Uring's  Toy- 
ages,  p.  110;  Massachusetts  lliat. Soc. Coll.,  L,iv.,ia8;  L,il,81;  IIL,iiL,Ste. 
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and  these  were  insufficient  for  the  climate.  '"Tis  dreadful  cold," 
writes  Cotton  Matber,  in  the  year  1720,  with  liia  wonted  aimplicity  of 
expression ;  "  nij  ink^lass  in  my  standiah  ia  froze  and  splitt  in  \ay 
very  stove.  My  ink  in  my  very  pen  suScra  a  congelation."  This 
probably  continued  to  be  the  case  down  to  the  Revolution;  bat  in 
all  other  respects  the  well-to-do  people  of  Boston  had  every  comfort 
that  money  could  purchase.  In  every  house  there  was  abundance  of 
faandsomo  furniture,  and  a  good  deal  of  decoration.  Many  had  large 
estates  in  the  country,  whither  they  went  in  summer ;  and  there  was* 
a  strong  tendency,  especially  among  the  merchants,  toward  the  life  of 
a  country  gentleman.  Every  family  of  position  had  stores  of  silver, 
glass,  china,  and  tapestry.  The  markets  were  well  stocked,  food  cheap, 
and  the  tables  were  well  supplied  and  well  served;  while  good  wines, 
especially  tbosc  of  Spain  and  Madeira,  were  fonnd  in  every  cellar,  and 
were  freely  used.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  handsome  and  even  ex- 
travagant dressing.  Men  wore  broadcloth  and  velvet,  lace  ruffles,  silk 
stockings,  and  dljimond  shoe-huckles,  powdered  their  hair,  and  carried 
swords.  The  women,  who  were  pale  and  faded  early,  but  were  also 
well  made  and  handsome  in  youth,  dressed  even  more  richly  and  ex- 
travagantly, in  silks  and  brocades,  with  high  head-dresses  and  ostrich 
feathers,  although  it  must  bo  confessed  that  such  good  judges  as  the 
Prince  de  Broglie  thought  their  magnificence  of  a  very  tasteless  sort 
Ladies  rarely  went  abroad  except  in  a  chaise  accompanied  by  a  negro 
servant ;  while  the  gentlemen  generally  rode,  and  they,  too,  always  had 
a  black  in  attendance.  The  first  coaches  were  those  of  the  Grovcm- 
orsjWho,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  drove  in  them  with  six  horses 
richly  harnessed ;  but  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  coaches  and 
four  were  also  used  by  the  wealthiest  among  the  private  citizens. 
The  mass  of  the  inhabitants  lived  more  soberly  and  dressed  more  qui- 
etly, and  mechanics  wore  the  dress  of  their  trade  ;  but  the  general  ef- 
fect was  one  of  wealth  and  good  living.  The  people  of  Boston  were 
kindly  and  hospitable,  with  more  readiness  to  receive  strangers,  who 
found  the  town  and  its  inhabitants  very  agreeable,  than  wqs  common 
in  the  smaller  towns.  They  knew  more  of  the  world,  and  had  more 
of  its  habits  than  their  brethren  in  the  countiy ;  hut  they  could  not 
shake  off  their  inheritances,  and  underneath  the  exterior  which  wealth 
and  foreign  commerce  gave  they  were  the  same  race,  and  the  pecu- 
liarities cropped  out  with  unfailing  certainty.  They  were  sharp  in 
trade  and  quick  at  bargains.  The  men  were  stiS  and  formal,  the 
women  cold  and  reserved.     Riches,  oEBcial  society,  and  intercourse 


"tavern,  followed  by  a  supper  ami  dance,  and 
down  the  harbor,  picnics   on  the  islands,  an 
country  to  drink  tea  and  drive  liome  by  mo 
strongly  resisted,  and  do  not  seem  to  liave  be 
accepted  until  after  the  Kevolution.     In  the 
writes  to  llollis:  "I  am  no  enemy  of  innocent 
long  thought  our  modern  theatre  the  batie  q, 
opinion  of  their  pernicious  tendency,  especia 
that  I  had  exerted  myself  to  procure  an  act 
introduced  some  years  ago.    This  does  not  y 
80  many  are  engaged  to  prevent  them  that  tl 
erated."    This  was  probably  a  fair  expressio 
the  time,  but  the  ultimate  result  was  very  di 
pated  by  the  letter-writer.     There  were  no 
one  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  but  there 
which  met  at  private  houses  or  at  taverns, 
tended  and  much  enjoyed.     On  a  coronation 
great  public  occasions — such  as  the  taking  o 
extensive  celebrations;  the  town  was  illumin 
ed,  and  the  streets  were  filled  with  people. 

Entertainment  of  a  quieter  and  more  ever} 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  walking  in  the  mall  < 
then  going  to  each  other's  houses  to  pass  the  • 
to  lecture,  which  was  possible  on  six  nights  01 
narrow  limits,  for  not  only  were  plays  and 
nanced,  but  dancing-parties  and  balls  were  b, 
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"  Of  late,"  says  one  writer,  in  the  year  1 740, "  tlicy  have  set  op  an  as- 
aembly,  to  wbich  some  of  tiic  ladles  resort.  But  they  are  looked  upon 
to  be  none  the  nicest  in  regard  to  their  reputation,  and  it  is  thought 
it  will  soon  be  suppressed,  for  it  is  much  taken  notice  of  and  exploded 
by  the  religious  and  sober  part  of  the  people."  Yet  they  did  not 
seem  dispirited  or  moping  for  lack  of  amusement ;  and  the  same 
writer  says  elsewhere:  "The  ladies  here  visit, drink  tea, and  indulge 
in  every  little  piece  of  gentility  to  the  height  of  tbo  mode,  and  neglect 
the  affairs  of  their  family  with  as  good  a  grace  as  the  finest  ladies  ia 
Loudon."  The  old  system,  in  fact,  was'  giving  way  before  the  pres- 
ence of  au  energetic  and  pleasure-loving  social  element,  and  balls  and 
parties  soon  became  an  unquestioned  part  of  social  life.  After  the 
troops  were  quartered  in  Boston,  an  attempt  was  even  made  to  infringe 
upon  the  Sabbath.  "We  have  had  an  innovation  here  never  known 
before,"  writes  a  worthy  citizen,  in  the  year  1773,  "  A  drum  or  rout 
given  by  the  admiral  last  Saturday  evening,  which  did  not  break  up 
till  two  or  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  their  chief  amusement 
being  playing  cards."  TLis  innovation  was  a  step  too  far,  and  disap- 
peared with  the  English  soldiers ;  but,  nevertheless,  at  tlie  time  of  tho 
Revolution,  the  old  abhorrence  of  amusements  was  nearly  gone,  and  so- 
dal  life  in  Boston  was  by  no  means  sombre  or  depressing ;  so  that 
those  who  found  time  in  the  midst  of  an  active  life  for  relaxation  had 
no  lack  of  opportunities.' 

In  social  habits  nothing  now  remains  to  be  described  but  the  two 
important,  although  very  common,  incidents  of  marriage  and  death, 
and  the  observances  connected  with  them,  which  were  substantially 
the  same  in  town  and  country  throughout  New  England.  On  every 
institution,  public  and  private,  the  Puritan  laid  his  hand,  and  dealt 
with  each  after  his  own  fashion.  They  determined  that  marriage  was 
umply  A  civil  contract,  and  hardly  any  were  solemnized  by  ministers 
before  the  eighteenth  century,  and  clei^ymen  were  even  obliged  to 
get  a  special  commission  in  order  to  officiate.  "  Wc  do  not  wish  to  in- 
troduce bore,"  said  John  AVinlhrop, "  the  English  custom  of  solemnities 
at  a  marriage.  If  any  minister  is  present,  be  might  bestow  an  ex- 
hortation ;  but  we  adhere  to  tho  strict  Protestant  principle  that  mar- 
rii^c  is  purely  a  civil  right."    To  this  doctrine  there  was  rigid  adher- 

'  Brissot,  p.  SO ;  Wnnsof,  p.  42 ;  Kason'K  Lifv  oC  Franklnnd  \  Proc.  Hassschu- 
«eUi  nisL  Soc.,  iii.,  Bennvt,  p.  109  and  ff.,  1740 ;  Ibid.,  ri.,  322 ;  John  DudIod'b 
Letter* ;  Goa  UasMcbuscits  HisL  Soc,  1.,  L,  49 )  IV.,  iv.,  Eliot  to  Hollis. 
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enoe  for  nearly  n  centnry.  Wcddini^  were  nsoally  cclcbrat«f 
qaictly  at  tbo  Iiotnc  of  the  bride,  in  the  presence  of  a  few 
and  by  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  bat  the  cxtrcine  gimplicily  tb 
forced  led  gradually  to  the  overthrow  of  the  syatein.  The  religious 
theory  of  marriage  never  reached  great  importance,  bnt  tbo  severe  ab- 
stinence from  any  form  of  celebration  gave  way  entirely.  Marriages 
took  place  uaunlly  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  many  girls  becom- 
ing wives  at  sixteen  or  Bevcutceii.  John  Duntoo  (tpeaks  of  a  MidS 
Wilkins,  an  old  mnid  of  twenty-six,  looked  on  in  Boston  as  "  n  dis- 
mal spectacle ;"  and  John  Hi^inaon  writes  of  some  young  Iniliea 
that  they  "  arc  like  to  continue  ancient  mRids,  Sarab  being  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-six  years  old."  This  was  at  the  close  of  the  ecven- 
tecuth  century;  but  the  custom  not  only  of  yoong.  but  of  repeat- 
ed marriages,  continued  down  to  tbo  Revolution ;  and  as  these  mar- 
riages were  very  fruitful,  families  were  large,  and  ttius  the  population 
was  supplied  wliidi  ovci-floweil  New  Eiijjhmd,  and  pushed  out  to  the 
fertile  lands  of  the  north  and  west  Marriage  wrought  a  marked 
change  in  the  position  of  a  woman.  Young  girls  were  allowed  an 
amount  of  liberty  which  would  now  be  inconceivable  if  remnants  of 
it  did  not  still  survive ;  but  when  they  married  all  freedom  was  at  an 
end.  The  wives  and  mothers  were  not  only  very  domestic,  but  ex- 
tremely prudish ;  anything  but  the  simplest  dress  was  looked  upon 
with  marked  disfavor,  and  intrigue,  gallantry,  or  adultery  were  so  rare 
as  to  be  almost  unknown.  As  has  just  been  said,  the  extreme  privacy 
and  quiet  of  the  early  marriages  wholly  disappeared.  At  first  feast- 
ing was  added  to  singing  psalms  and  prayer,  and  then  weddings  be- 
came occasions  for  much  social  festivity.  All  the  friends  were  enter- 
tained at  the  bride's  home  with  a  collation  or  supper,  and  afterward 
a  dance;  while  in  the  country  they  were  ihc  most  important  social 
events.  The  banns  were  proclaimed  in  church,  and  ail  the  neighbors 
were  invited  from  the  pulpit  to  attend  the  ceremony.  On  the  day 
of  the  wedding  muskets  were  fired,  a  procession  was  formed,  and 
marched  to  the  bride's  bouse,  where  the  marriwjo  took  place ;  and 
then  came  a  dinner,  a  dance,  and  great  nierry-making.  Usually  these 
wedding-feasts  lasted  through  the  day  and  evening,  but  they  were 
sometimes  kept  np  for  two  or  three  days.  On  one  occasion  at  New 
London  there  was  a  great  wedding  dance  on  the  day  after  the  mar- 
riage, when  ninet3--two  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled  and  proceeded 
to  dance  ninety-two  jigs,  fifty-two  contra-dances,  forty-five  minuets, 
and  seventeen  hornpipes.    This  was  probably  an  extreme  case;  but  all 
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over  Now  EnglaDd  wedding  were  great  occasions,  and  were  celebrated 
with  much  pomp  and  rejoicing.' 

With  the  same  unsparing  hand  the  early  Puritans  strove  to  cot 
down  to  the  last  point  the  final  offices  of  respect  to  the  dead,  and  the 
first  settlers  carried  tlieir  dead  from  the  house  on  their  shoulders  after 
a  brief  prayer,  and  silently  kid  them  In  the  earth.  But  death  was 
too  grand  a  theme  for  moralizing  to  be  passed  over  so  simply.  The 
Puritans  became  dissatisfied  with  their  own  experiment  on  this  point, 
and  long  before  the  seventeenth  century  closed  funerals  had  bccomo 
important  and  observed  occasions.  The  religious  rites  continued  to 
be  very  simple;  but  great  state  and  pomp  were  introduced  into  the 
last  obsequies.  At  the  funeral  of  Governor  Leverett  the  hcarso  came 
first,  with  four  gentlemen  carrying  banner  rolls,  then  four  more  carry- 
ing the  armor  and  sword  of  the  dead  man,  then  two  leading  the  horse, 
and  again  four  with  banners,  and  finally  a  long  train  of  citizens.  In 
a  less  degree  tins  came  to  be  the  practice  at  every  funeral  Tbero 
were  always  pall-bearers  from  among  the  leading  men  of  the  commu- 
nity, a  long  procession  to  the  grave,  great  distribution  of  scarfs,  gloves, 
and  rings,  and,  to  close  the  day,  baked  meiits  and  drinliing.  A  list  of 
charges  at  a  private  funeral  in  Boston  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  includes  twelve  pounds  for  scarfs  and  gloves,  nine  pounds  for 
a  barrel  of  wine,  and  three  shillings  for  tobacco.  At  the  funeral  of 
Governor  Belehor's  wife  one  thousand  searfs  and  pairs  of  gloves  were 
given  away,  and  it  was  even  customary  for  the  towns  to  supply  scarfs 
and  gloves  on  the  burial  of  a  pauper.  The  fashion  of  expensive  funer- 
als was  carried  to  such  extremes,  and  the  extravagance  was  so  great, 
especially  in  Massachusetts,  that  it  was  found  necessary  in  that  prov- 
ince to  regulate  these  ceremonies  by  law,  in  order  to  make  them  less 
costly.  In  the  country  the  system  was  substantially  the  same.  If  a 
death  occurred  in  the  night  the  bell  was  tolled  at  sunrise ;  if  in  the 
daytime,  at  sunset,  once  for  a  child,  twice  for  a  woman,  thriee  for  a 
man.    The  funeral  was  somewhat  simpler  than  in  the  capital,  but  its 

■  Bripsot,  p.  72  ;  Proc.  Msssactiu9ct(s  Hist.  Soc.,  ii.,  283  \  Ibitl.,  iii.,  Itennet,  p. 
109  and  if. ;  Proc.  Has.iachusotis  Hifl.  Soc.,  vi.,  Zti ;  New  Englsod  Hint.  Gen.  Beg., 
vi. ;  i1.,  253;  xx.,  122;  John  Dunton's  LetWrs;  Anburey,  ii.,S8  ;  HaiiSAcliiui«tta  Hist 
Soc. Coll,  III.,  vii.,  199 ;  V.,TL„  24— New  Hampsliiro,  niat,  Soc. Coll.,  iii.,  190;  Pnr- 
ker*!  Londonderry,  p.  74 — Connecticut,  Rochcfouc&uld,  i.,  BS6 ;  ChasCeliui,  i.,  79 ; 
Historj  of  New  London,  pp.  194,400;  Iliatorr  of  Norwich,  Caulkino,  pp.  177, 332; 
History  of  Heridcn  and  Wnllingfonl,  p.  408  ;  HoUtster's  Hlatory  of  Conaecticut,  i., 
43ft— Rhode  Island,  Wesl«r1;  and  iU  Witnesses,  p.  142. 
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maiQ  features  were  the  same.  All  work  was  aaspendwl,  nnd  erery  one 
in  the  vijlugc  giitliercd  at  the  house  at  raourniug,  whence  the  coffin 
was  borne  to  the  grave  on  men's  shouUers,  followed  by  a  long  pro- 
cession. When  the  burial  was  over  all  rctorncd  to  the  hooEc,  and 
feasting  and  drinking  ensued.  This  celebration  of  funerals  nasas 
Las  been  aeen,  common  to  all  the  northern  and  middle  colonies,  and 
was  carried  to  strange  exlrt-mes,  borrowed  originally  from  English 
customs.' 

In  many  respects,  for  one  reason  or  another,  New  England  differed, 
Bomelimes  for  better  and  sometimes  for  won^e,  from  the  other  colonies, 
often  very  slightly,  and  then  again  very  widely;  but  there  was  one 
point  on  which  the  dissimilarity  was  more  marked  tlian  on  any  other. 
This  was  education.  The  Puritan  theory  of  a  direct  personal  cuni- 
n)union  between  each  hunian  being  and  his  Maker,  and  the  consequent 
interest  in  divine  precepts,  made  the  Bible  and  the  capacity  to  read 
it  an  essential  part  of  tbeir  system  of  society.  The  tradition  of  a 
time  when  the  Bible  was  chained  up  in  churches,  when  it  was  tbe 
privilege  of  the  priesthood  and  denied  to  the  people,  was  still  fresh  in 
their  thoughts.  Ignorance,  slavery,  and  papacy  were  to  their  minds 
inseparable,  and  t^  unbar  the  gates  of  knowledge  and  keep  them  open 
for  all  and  each  was  one  of  their  chief  political  and  religious  doctrines. 
With  strong,  unflinching  narrowness  they  strove  to  regulate  every  detail 
of  human  life,  with  rigid  intolerance  they  persisted  in  attempts  to  bind 
opinions  and  check  their  utterance  unless  they  accorded  with  certain 
well-defined  principles ;  yet,  even  while  they  did  this,  they  made  it  one 
of  their  cardinal  doctrines  to  strike  off  the  shackles  from  the  mind, 
and  put  knowledge  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  The  two  policies 
thus  inevitably  united  were,  of  conrse,  hopelessly  inconsistent.  The 
Puritans  held  down  liberty  of  thought  and  action  with  one  hand,  and 
raised  up  intellectual  freedom  with  the  other.  From  their  race,  and 
from  the  conditions  of  their  development,  they  could  not  do  otherwise, 
and  this  contradictory  policy  could  have  but  one  result  They  freed 
the  human  mind,  and  then  tried  to  limit  it  in  a  new  fashion.  The 
effort  was  vain.  The  liberated  intelligence  broke  the  bonds  of  Calvin 
as  it  had  those  of  Rome;  and  the  spirit  of  inqniry  proved  as  fatal  to 

■  Xvw  England  Hist.  Geo.  Reg.,  riii.,  212  -  Coll.  UsBBScbuBctts  Hist.  Sac.,  11.,  viii., 
A\\  IWd.,  v.,  v.,  Ti.,  Scwall's  Disry  Renerallj — New  Rainpshire,  Parker's  London- 
derrv,  p.  TG  ;  Rnmliles  about  rortsmoiith,  Second  Series,  p.  334  ;  Bouton,  Histonof 
Concord,  p.  SI '2 — Cotinectieiit,  History  of  Xcir  London,  p.  2flT  ;  HisCot^  of  McrideD, 
and  Wallingford,p. 380;  HoUister's  Uistorj  of  Connecticut,!., 438. 
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tbe  peculiar  political  and  social  sfBtem  of  the  PariUos  as  it  lind  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  Popisii  hierarchy.  On  one  aide  the  Puritan  was 
the  dark,  unrelenting,  religions  rnttiusiast,  fierce  of  spirit  and  gloomy 
in  creed;  on  the  other,  he  was  the  champion  of  education,  and  ren- 
dered unequalled  services  to  tbe  enlightenment  of  the  human  race. 

Thus  it  was  that  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land was  to  found  a  system  of  public  schools.  A  certain  number  of 
families  were  required  by  law  to  maintain  a  grammar-school,  and  free 
Idtin  schools  were  sometimes  established  in  county  towns  by  general 
law,  and  sometimes  in  the  principal  city  by  special  act,  as  at  Ports- 
mouth  and  Boston.  In  many  cases  in  Massachusetts  the  towns  and 
tbe  schools  were  founded  apparently  almost  together,  and  date  back 
to  the  early  jeara  of  the  Puritan  immigration.  By  the  year  1649  ed- 
ucation was  compulsory  everywhere  in  New  England  except  in  Rhode 
Island.  Througliout  New  England  the  school-house  followed  hard 
upon  the  church  and  block-bouse,  which  were  the  first  buildings  erect- 
ed when  a  new  community  was  organized.  At  first,  of  course,  teach- 
ers were  not  plentiful,  and  there  was  home  inslmction,  the  children 
of  every  family  being  taught  the  rudiments  by  their  parents  until 
they  were  able  to  go  to  the  nearest  grammar-school ;  and  this  con- 
tinacd  to  be  the  case  in  New  Hampsliire  and  in  outlying  distrieta 
down  to  the  time  of  the  lievoliition.  The  home  instruction  of  the 
first  settlers  was  followed  by  dames'  schools,  itinerant  teachers,  and 
sometimes  by  settled  masters  who  were  officers  of  the  town.  The  in- 
atrnction  in  these  schools  was  of  course  very  simple  and  nidimentary, 
but  it  ser»'ed  as  n  beginning,  and  growing  steadily  developed  into  a 
universal  system  of  public  common  schools.  These  were  supple- 
mented by  Latin  schools;  and  where  the  latter  were  not  established 
boys  were  fitted  for  college  by  private  instruction  from  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish.  The  result  was  that  at  the  time  of  the  Itevolution 
everybody  could  read  from  one  end  of  New  England  to  the  other, 
and  illiteracy,  except  on  the  wild  frontiers  of  Maine,  was  almost 
wholly  unknown.  The  children  of  the  very  poorest  parents  had  all 
some  education,  so  that  they  cannot  be  compared  with  the  ignorant 
classes  of  Europe,  and  those  of  more  prosperous  families  were  as  well 
educated  as  in  England.  The  boys  when  they  left  school  were  sent 
to  college,  the  girls  were  taught  fine  work,  music,  and  dancing.  There 
was  no  need  to  send  children  abroad  for  an  cdiieation,  as  was  so  much 
the  practice  in  the  southern  provinces,  and  it  was  very  rarely  done. 

More  remarkable  even  than  the  foundation  of  tbe  public  school  sys- 
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leariiinij:  of  the  New  Eiiixland  clerccv  was  verv 
of  the  college  they  adniinistercd.     At  the  per 
the  college  probably  afforded  in  theology,  philc 
as  Lr«)od  an  education  as  could  be  obtained  in  E 
were  men  of  character  and  learning,  and  some  ( 
college  had  some  goodly  brick  buildings,  a  li 
volumes,  and  good  sets  of  astronomical  and  p 
The  edncation  of  the  common  schools  and  the 
hand  in  hand  in  Massachasetts^and  by  the  gr 
by  the  gifts  of  tomrns,  and  by  the  legacies  of  i 
the  deep  and  wide-spread  popular  interest  felt 
In  Connecticut,  Yale  College  was  founded  a1 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  entered  on  a  careei 
cess  which  fell  little  short  of  that  of  the  older 
period  Dartmouth  College  was  founded  in  Nc 
managed ;  and,  still  later.  Brown  College  in  ] 
last  colony  education  was  not  so  good  as  in  t 
provinces.     There  were,  of  course,  public  scl 
quality,  and  for  the  best  and  final  education  th 
could  afford  it  were  usually  sent  to  Massacl 
The  striking  fact  about  New  England  educat 
age.     Every  one  could  read,  write,  and  cipl 
even  more  uncommon  than  pauperism.' 

>  Abb6  Robin,  p.  24 ;  Upham's  Salem  Witchcraft,  i. 
Soc.,  iii.,  Bennetts  MS.  Hist.,  p.  109  and  ft. ;  New  EogUiD 
in  Ipswich ;  Rochefoucauld,  ii.,  214 ;  Tyler's  American 
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Where  edacatioD  both  in  school  and  college  was  so  general  and 
vide-spread,  the  atmosphere  was  much  mora  favorable  to  litcratuTe 
and  other  purely  intellectual  pursuits  than  in  the  other  colonics.  The 
Puritan  leaders  and  the  Puritan  clergy  broaght  with  them  a  strong 
love  of  letters,  and  oveo  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  colony,  in  the 
midst  of  the  hard  struggle  for  existence  in  the  wilderness,  they  did 
not  n^lect  them.  Through  the  dark  period  of  settlement  and  iso- 
lation the  Puritan  clergy  carried  the  light  of  literature  undimmcd. 
They  sedulously  maintained  their  connection  with  their  brethren  in 
England,  and  tl;e  chain  of  thought  was  never  broken,  nor  was  the  at' 
tacliment  to  the  learning  and  scholarship  of  the  Old  World  ever  less- 
ened. In  this  way  there  grew  up  in  New  England  a  native  literature, 
strengthened  by  its  connectioo  with  Europe,  but  bearing  the  deep  im- 
pression of  the  peculiarities  and  characteristics  of  the  people,  among 
whom  it  bad  developed.  The  proportion  of  learned  men,  including 
the  clergy,  among  the  early  settlers  was  very  large.  It  has  been  com- 
puted that  there  was  one  Cambridge  graduate  to  every  two  hundred 
and  fifty  immigrants;  and  the  result  of  this  and  of  the  maintenance 
of  learning  in  the  provinces  was  a  great  literary  activity  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  which  was  continued,  with  some  abatement  and  slight 
chnnges,  through  the  eighteenth  down  to  the  Revolutionary  epoch. 
As  the  chief  purely  intellectual  interest  was  religion,  so  the  principal 
part  of  New  England  literature  waa  polemical  divinity;  but  there  was 
also  a  literature  of  politics,  memoira,  poetry,  and  history,  all  deeply 
tinged  with  religious  thought,  a  quality  which  gradually  fades  away 
as  the  eighteenth  century  advances. 

The  political  and  religious  beliefs  which  led  to  the  Puritan  im- 
migration impressed  the  participants  in  that  movement  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  vastness  of  their  undertaking,  and  the  importance  of 
preserving  personal  records  of  events.  This  feeling  gave  us  the  di- 
ary of  Bradford,  of  Plymouth ;  the  diary  of  Governor  Winthrop,  the 
most  interesting  of  all,  and  of  considerable  literary  merit ;  the  jour- 
nal of  Francis  Higginson ;  and  a  number  of  others  of  less  importance. 
Then  comes  a  second  period  of  native  diarists,  among  whom  Samuel 
Sewalt  is  conspicuous,  covering  the  close  of  the  colonial  and  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  provincial  period.  In  all  these  diaries  the  marked 
quality  is  the  introspection  and  constant  religious  and  moral  question- 
ings of  the  writers,  accompanied  by  a  minute  record  of  public  and  pri- 
vate events,  with  appropriate  reflections  exhibiting  a  great  deal  of  pen- 
etration and  shrewd  otnervation.    Those  memoirs  reflect  the  thonght, 
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and  are  literary  examplM  of  the  period  in  wliicli  tliey  verc  composed, 
but  llieir  publication  was  left,  of  course,  to  a  late  posterity. 

Social  and  political  tracts  made  tlieir  appeurancD  in  tUc  earliest  days 
of  the  settlement,  and  continued  to  bo  published  by  both  laymen  and 
luinistera  until  the  period  of  the  Res'olulion.  Tbo  clergy  predomi- 
nated amonp;  the  writers  at  first  very  largely,  but  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth  century  tliey  began  to  lose  their  leadership.  Sewall,  among 
others,  published  an  able  attack  on  slavery ;  and  Jeremiah  Dumncr's 
Defence  of  the  Chartera  was,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Now 
England  political  tracts.  At  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  with  Eng- 
land the  change  had  gone  still  farther,  and  political  writing  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  laity,  and  particularly  of  the  lawyers,  In  the 
early  days,  also,  thero  was  a  good  deal  of  verse  writtcD,  chiefly  by 
clergymen ;  but  the  best  and  most  conspicuous  of  the  verse  writers 
was  Anno  Bradstreet,  the  daughter  of  the  elder  Dudley.  She  was 
a  follower  of  Qiiarlcs  and  WitJiors,  and  the  cupliiiisls— a  pernicious 
style  very  popular  in  New  England;  but  some  of  her  shorter  and 
simpler  poems  arc  not  without  merit.  The  literary  dcvelopmcDt  of 
New  England  can,  however,  be  best  traced  in  the  writings  of  the 
clergy,  who  were  the  great  repositories  of  learning,  and  the  real  ei- 
ponents  of  New  England  literature.  The  line  of  clerical  writers  ia 
a  long  and  famous  one,  and  their  activity  extended  into  every  field. 
Besides  an  unbroken  and  immense  scries  of  published  sermons,  they 
produced  many  more  cKtensive  and  ambitious  works  on  theology,  doc- 
trinal controversy,  history,  politics,  and  poetry,  of  which  even  the  most 
purely  secular  were  strongly  tinged  with  the  religious  feeling.  De- 
scriptions of  the  country  were  among  the  earliest  writings ;  but  the 
most  successful  of  these  first  efforts  was  the  fierce  satire  of  Natliauiel 
Ward,  the  "simple  cobbler  of  Agawam," brimming  over  with  attacks 
upon  manners  in  New  and  Old  England,  and  full  of  bitter  intolerance 
and  invective  against  such  matters  as  long  hair  and  woman's  dress. 
All  the  clergy  had  a  great  fancy  for  I'ersifying.  The  fearful  verse 
of  the  Bay  Psalm-book  was  the  work  of  eminent  ministers  like  Weld, 
Eliot,  and  the  first  Mather.  Cotton  and  Wilson,  the  first  ministers  of 
the  Boston  church,  both  indulged  in  bad  verse ;  John  Norton  and  John 
Rogers  were  followers  of  Anne  Bradstrect ;  and  Urian  Oakes,  the  Pres- 
ident of  Harvard  College,  attempted  an  elegy  on  Shepard.  In  all 
alike  tliei'e  is  a  dire  struggle  for  genuine  expression  of  feeling  in 
hai'sh  and  stilted  lines.  The  most  prolific  poet  was  of  a  later  time, 
Uichael  Wi^lcsworth,  who  embodied  in  interminable  verses  the  dog- 
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mae  of  Cslvinism.  His  masterpiece  was  the  "  Day  of  Doom,"  redo- 
lent with  the  fire  and  smoke  of  the  Calvinistio  hell.  The  elaborate 
account  of  the  fate  of  the  wicked  concludes  as  follows : 

"  Die  fain  they  woulil,  if  die  thej  could, 
But  death  will  not  be  bad ; 
God's  direful  wrath  their  bodleH  hath 
ForeTer  immortal  made. 
Tiiey  live  to  lie  in  misery 
And  bear  eternal  roe ; 
And  live  the;  must  wliilst  God  is  just, 
That  he  may  plague  them  so." 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  happiness  of  the  saints,  "  who  re- 
joice to  see  judgment  executed  upon  the  wicked  world."  The  pass^fe 
just  quoted  is  very  mild  in  tone,  but  shows  the  utter  failure  of  the  stiff 
New  England  mind  to  deal  with  poetry.  The  subject,  it  is  true,  was 
an  impossible  one  to  anything  short  of  the  genius  of  Milton,  but  nev- 
ertheless Wigglesworth,  although  master  of  a  good  vocabulary,  was 
clearly  painfully  deficient  as  n  poet;  yet  his  works  had  an  immense 
sale,  and  were  read  by  every  one  in  New  England,  and  reprinted 
in  Loudon.  Wigglesworth  was,  however,  much  the  best  of  the  verse- 
makers.  After  bis  time  the  wretched  school  of  the  euphuists  grad- 
ually died  out,  and  was  followed  by  equally  poor  ballad-makers,  and 
by  bad  imitators  of  Pope,  such  as  the  eminent  divines  Cohnan  and 
Byles.  Poetry  continued  to  bo  cultivated,  however,  and  in  tlie  year 
1762,  a  series  of  adulatory  poems,  on  the  accession  of  George  III.,  en- 
titled "  Pietas  and  Gratuhitio,"'  emanated  from  the  college.  They  were 
written  in  faultless  Latin,  and  were  fully  up  to  the  level  of  the  English 
universities,  but  they  evinced  nothing  but  learning. 

In  other  fields  the  clergy  appeared  to  better  advantage.  The  pro- 
foand  learning  of  the  early  clergy  has  already  been  alluded  to,  and  its 
tradition  was  never  lost  Conspicuous  among  them  was  the  Mather 
family,  eminent  for  four  generations.  Increase  Mather,  second  In  the 
succession,  was  not  only  a  foremost  man  in  politics,  but  was  a  jirodigy 
of  learning.  lie  could  road  and  write  Hebrew  and  Greek  with  per- 
fect case,  and  speak  Latin  fluently  when  he  graduated ;  and  his  pub- 
lished works,  including  a  history  of  the  Indian  wars,  numbered  nine- 
ty-two. In  the  way  of  literary  productions,  however,  he  was  far  sur- 
passed by  his  son,  Cotttm  Mather,  aptly  styled  by  the  historian  of 
American  literature  "the  literary  behemoth"  of  New  England.  Cot- 
ton Mather  published  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  books  and  pam- 


folio,  entitled  the  '' C\)in|)lote  Body  of  Divinity 
lication.     licnjamin  Colinan,  for  many  years  the 
ton,  was  a  ixraeeful  an«l  el(»(|uent  man,  familiar 
and  master  i»f  the  polished  Addisonian  style.     ] 
crat  and  apostle,^'  the  last  of  the  loni^  line  — : 
bis  pulpit  as  a  Tory  by  tbc  storm  of  tbe  Revc 
ly,  elegant,  refined  man,  very  witty  in  society, 
a  preacber — a  curious  contrast  to  tbe  men  of 
ceeded,  and  a  strange  witness  to  tbe  process  of 
moas  contemporary  and  cbampion  of  tbo  patr 
Maybew,  a  forcible  and  influential  controversia 
of  pulpit  subjects  gave  great  scope  at  every 
of  tbe  ministers ;  but  tbe  clergy  of  tbe  eigbte* 
in  tbeir  ranks  one  man  wbo,  witb  tbe  exceptioi 
greatest  of  tbe  New  England  minds  during  tbe 
atban  Edwards,  like  Franklin,  acbieved  a  Enropi 
powerful  reasoning  was  renpwned  wberever  tb 
were  revered.     Wben  a  mere  cbild,  be  could 
Hebrew,  and  tbe  most  abstruse  Englisb.     He 
wbile  still  in  college,  and  subsequently  acbieve 
losopber,  and  by  bis  acquitments  in  pbysica 
leader  of  a  great  party  in  tbe  Cburcb,  and  as 
trinal  questions  be  displayed  a  mental  vigor 
wbicb  bas  seldom  been  surpassed ;  wbile  bis  ' 
dom  of  tbo  Will  "  is  still  a  masterpiece  in  its  p 
Tbe  clergy  at  first  monopolized  the  departm 
A\A   mrtcf  rkfliAra   And   TTiihhnrd   and   Increase  ] 
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real  literary  merit,  and  others — lite  Church — besides  this  quality,  par- 
rate  personal  experiences  with  a  strong  daah  of  quaint  humor,  and 
much  originality. 

The  literary  activity  of  New  England,  and  the  intellectual  tastes  of 
the  people,  find  abundant  evidence  in  other  ways.  The  first  printing- 
press  in  America  was  started  in  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1039,  just  ten 
years  after  the  settlement,  and  its  career  was  nercr  checked  or  broken. 
In  1663  heresy  was  thought  to  he  about,  and  tbe  press  was  put  under 
the  charge  of  official  licensers,  a  restraint  which  was  not  removed  un- 
til 1755;  but  the  work  of  this  early  press — its  effects  and  its  results 
— were  of  vast  importance,  and  show  conclusively  the  vigor  of  intel- 
lectaal  life  in  New  England.  The  earliest  form  of  current  literature 
was  the  Almanac,  a  species  of  publication  of  great  importance,  and 
widely  read  throughout  the  English  colonics.  The  first  was  issued 
from  tbe  Cambridge  press  in  1639 ;  and  the  next  colony  to  have  one 
was  Pennsylvania,  in  1686.  They  gradually  appeared  in  all  the  col- 
onies, and  were  crowned  finally  by  "  Poor  Richard,"  who  has  gained 
a  world-wide  fame.  Tlie  first  newspaper,  too,  appeared  in  Boston 
in  1690.  It  was  entitled  Public  Occurrences,  and  was  promptly  sup- 
pressed for  "uttering  reflections  of  a  very  high  nature."  Tbe  next 
newspaper,  and  the  first  permanent  one  in  tbe  colonies,  was  the  Bol- 
ton If  eua-lelter,  which  appeared  in  1704;  and  in  1754  there  were  four 
newspapcre  in  New  England,  all  published  in  Boston.  The  following 
year,  the  Conneetieut  Gazette  was  started  in  New  Haven,  and  three 
years  later  the  Summary  appeared  at  New  Ijondon.  In  1775  Boston 
had  five  newspapers,  and  Salem,  Newburyport,  and  Portsmouth  one 
each.  These  journals  were  universally  read,  and  could  be  found  in 
the  remotest  farm-houses,  where  they  were  regularly  taken.  They 
formed,  however,  but  a  small  part  of  the  reading  of  the  people.  Tbe 
best  literature  of  the  day,  and  the  English  classics,  were  always  in  the 
hands  of  the  educated  classes.  Even  so  strict  a  Puritan  as  Samuel 
'  Sewall  records  in  his  diary  that  he  read  Ben  Jonson ;  and  the  Spec- 
tator and  its  successors,  and  the  novels  of  Richardson,  found  their 
way  regularly  to  the  homes  of  Boston  merchants.  A  simple  mechanic 
like  Franklin's  father  had  a  good  library  of  polemical  divinity,  and 
hardly  any  New  England  family  was  so  poor  as  not  to  possess  a 
number  of  books,  commonly  of  a  religious  character.  Besides  this 
private  effort,  book  companies  were  formed — some  as  early  as  1737 
— for  the  impoi-tatioQ  of  books ;  and  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  Revolution 
there  was  a  subscription  library  in  almost  every  township. 
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Science  was  never  carried  far,  and  the  appliances  for  iU  study  were 
aliuoat  wholly  wanting,  except  at  Cambri<^e.  Yet  from  tbc  time  of 
John  Winthrop,  of  Counecticut,  one  of  the  early  membcra  of  the  Iloy- 
b1  Society,  and  a  man  of  broad  learning,  there  were  always  in  New 
England  a  few  men  Eealonsly  engaged  in  scientiUc  inrcstigiition.  The 
arts  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  cxiittod.  There  was  neither  the  oppor- 
tunity nor  the  wealth  so  essential  to  their  development.  Scwall  speaks 
of  tlic  death  of  "  Tom  Child,  the  Painter,"  and  there  was  a  succesMon 
of  portrait-painters  in  Boston  during  the  eighteenth  century,  including 
I'elhiun  And  Smibcrt,  and  concloding  with  the  famous  Copley,  llicra 
were  a  few  portraits  in  Fanenii  Ua!l  and  in  tho  college,  and  here  and 
there  fine  pictures  bought  in  Europe  could  be  found  in  the  hotnea  of 
wealthy  merchants;  but  art  was  wholly  exotic  and  very  limited,  and 
entered  in  no  perceptible  degree  into  tho  life  of  the  people.  The  fint 
faint  indications  could  be  discerned,  hnt  that  was  all.  Yet,  as  we  sor- 
vey  the  wliolo  field  of  literature,  science,  and  art,  the  vii,'i-)rous  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  people  is  very  marked,  of  ranch  greater  strength,  and 
far  more  widely  diffused  and  desired,  than  in  any  other  part  of  tho 
English  possessions.' 

The  only  intellectual  interest  which  entered  at  all  into  competi- 
tion with  religion  among  the  New  England  people  wns  that  of  poli- 
tics. Not  only  was  the  pure  religion  to  find  a  refuge  in  the  New 
World,  hut  there  the  Puritan  state  was  to  be  bnilt  up  if  Charles  suc- 
ceeded in  cstahlishing  a  despotism  in  the  mother  country.  The  trad- 
ing charter  of  the  Bay  Company  was  but  a  tliin  veil  concealing  the 
really  independent  state  which  grew  up  in  Massachusetts.  The  sys- 
tem was  in  theory  thoroughly  democratic,  and  political  equality  was 
one  of  the  corner-stones  of  the  structure.  In  a  similar  fashion  tbc 
settlements  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  developed  into  indepen- 
dent communities,  and  so  continued  down  to  and  beyond  the  Revolu- 
tion.   The  old  charter  in  Massachusetts  was  lo^t,  and  New  Hampshire 

'  Btissot,  p.  B6  ;  Tyler's  History  of  Amcricnn  Litcmturo,  ii.,  98  ntid  ff. ;  Wan- 
eey,  p.  47  ;  Suson's  Lifu  of  FrHiiklan J  ;  Thomas's  History  at  Printing ;  Mag.  Amcr. 
H»lorr,  ii.,  247 ;  RocliefoupaulJ,  ii.,  214  ;  Coll.  MaBsauliii3etts  Hist.  Soc.,  V.,  vl, 
167, 170,  Sewall ;  Works  of  Fmnklin.  I.,  16 ;  Coll.  Massachusetts  Hist.  Soc.,  IV.,  ii., 
Douglas,  Letters  to  Golden ;  Iblil.,  IV.,  vii,,  Mather  Papers — Xcw  Hampshire,  Far- 
mer's Hist. Coll., ii., 174,  176;  Annals  of  Fortsmoutb, Adams,  p.  169  —  ConnecU- 
cut,  Barber's  Hist.  Coll.,  p.  164;  Kew  Ilavcn,  Hist.  Coll.,  i.,  U7;  Oislory  of  New 
London,  p.472;  History  of  Durham,  p.  104— Rhode  Island, Chastellu.t,  p.  19;  Cir 
boon,  Sketches  uf  Newport,  p.  56. 
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became  a  royal  proviDce,  but  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  unchanged. 
Constant  conflicts  with  successive  governors  were  carried  on  unceas- 
ingly, and  with  rare  ability,  bo  that  not  only  did  prerogative  fail  to 
make  any  advance,  but  it  was  steadily  pushed  back.  The  jealousy 
of  external  power  never  slept  Sewall  knew  of  no  power,  he  said,  to 
'  take  piratfis  out  of  the  colony  for  trial  in  England,  and  the  seixare  of 
sulors  for  men-of-war  was  steadily  opposed  and  openly  resisted.  A 
little  incident,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  shows  tiic  underlying 
iense  of  equality  before  God  and  tbe  law  which  reigned  in  New  Eng- 
land, despite  the  conservative  recognition  of  ranks  and  distinction. 
The  Governor's  coach  in  winter  met  some  carts  in  a  narrow  road,  and 
the  teamsters  not  getting  quickly  out  of  the  way,  Governor  Dudley 
and  his  son  alighted,  ordered  the  men  aside,  and  drew  their  swords 
upon  them.  Blows  followed.  "  I  am  as  good  flesh  and  blood  as  you !" 
■aid  the  carter,  closing  witb  the  Governor,  and  breaking  his  sword. 
The  carters  were  soon  after  arrested  and  sent  to  prison,  pnrsued  by 
tlio  Governor  with  a  bitter  spirit  of  revenge,  bat  when  they  came  be- 
fore tbe  court  and  the  evidence  was  all  in,  they  were-  dischai^ed.  The 
Governor  was  powerless,  for  public  sentiment  sustained  the  men  who 
had  been  dealt  with  as  if  tliey  were  inferiors  and  entitled  to  no  rights. 
-■'  Another  feature  of  the  New  England  character  which  helped  to 
increase  the  love  of  political  independence  and  self-government,  was 
the  keen  dislike  of  foreigners  and  great  priile  of  race.  Except  the 
few  French  Huguenots  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  were  gladly 
welcomed  in  New  England,  no  foreigners  came  among  them.  They 
hated  Papists,  and  Irish,  and  Frenchmen  with  a  bitter  hatred,  Even  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians  of  Londonderry  were  distrusted  and  disliked,  be- 
cause papacy  was  suspected  in  all  who  came  from  Ireland;  and  even 
the  timely  help  of  France  in  the  Revolution  could  not  obliterate  the 
sense  of  inherited  enmity  and  deep  suspicion.  The  process  of  natu- 
ralization was  slow,  difficult,  and  very  rare,  and  the  practice  was  utter- 
ly discouraged.  >  As  soon  as  England  put  herself  in  the  position  of  an 
external  and  foreign  power  this  deep.rooted  dislike  of  foreigners  ex- 
tended to  her,  and  combined  with  the  strong  spirit  of  liberty  and  ha- 
tred of  intci-ferencc  to  biing  on  the  resort  to  arms. 

Yet  with  all  this  there  were  few  grievances,  and  the  people  were 
thoroughly  loyal.  Apart  from  a  vague  dread  of  a  colonial  bishop, 
there  was  none  of  the  Church  oppression  which  did  so  much  to  alien- 
ate the  other  colonies.  The  laws  of  trade  bore  harJly  upon  New 
England ;  but  tbcy  were  so  generally  evaded  and  disregarded,  either 


^ 
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by  the  venality  of  the  collectora,  a  post  Uglify  valaed  on  this  accooDt, 
or  by  open  and  unpuiiifllicd  riolation,  that  in  practice  they  were  not 
felt.  When  the  British  ministry  began  to  enforce  them,  the  first 
sense  of  oppression  waa  given  Ui  the  Nuw  England  people.  The 
genuine  loyiJty  of  the  people  was  iinijucstioned.  All  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  time  concurs  on  this  point,  and  ive  hiivc  the  direct  oprD- 
ion  of  such  a  man  as  John  Adams  as  to  its  truth.  The  deepest  in- 
terest was  felt  in  every  public  event  in  England,  and  the  Protestant 
succession  was  very  dear  to  the  descendants  of  the  I'urilans.  Tliey 
rejoiced  publicly  on  every  victory  of  the  English  arras;  they  cele- 
brated royal  births,  marruigea,  and  coronations  with  all  the  pomp  they 
could  muster.  They  uiounied  formally  and  careiuUy  on  the  oco^on 
of  every  death  in  the  royal  family,  and  these  outward  manifestations 
were  not  tainted  with  hypocrisy.  They  still  looked  back  to  England 
Hs  the  home  of  their  race,  and  her  glory  was  theirs.  But  everybody 
in  New  Englind  was  a  puliliciiin.  "They  arc  i.ll  polilieii^ps'jown 
to  the  house -maids,"  says  Rochefoucauld,  "  and  read  two  newspapers 
a  day."  Polities  always  ran  high,  and  parties  were  strong  and  ac- 
tive. There  was  no  need  of  an  elaborate  warning  to  such  people 
that  their  rights  were  invaded.  They  nil  tncw  it  by  instinct,  and, 
once  aroused,  the  old  spirit  of  independent  government  and  the  ha- 
tred of  outside  interference  broke  out  and  could  not  be  quenched. 
Thus  it  wus  that,  when  England  began  to  meddle  with  the  colonics 
which  Sir  Robert  Walpolc  had  so  wisely  neglected,  the  opposition 
began,  and  the  war  opened  on  the  soil  of  New  England.  There  were 
no  special  grievances,  there  was  no  peculiar  disloyalty ;  but  there  was 
a  thoroughly  homogeneous  people,  pure  of  race,  wedded  to  indepen- 
dence, all  educated,  all  keen  politicians,  hating  external  power,  and  still 
imbued  with  the  traditions  of  their  fathers,  who  had  fought  the  great 
Rebellion  and  brought  a  king  to  execution.  Such  a  people  could  not 
be  governed  except  as  seemed  right  in  their  own  eyes;  and  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  rule  them  in  other  ways  the  war  for  indepen- 
dence began.' 

'  Al)b6  Roliin,  pp.  22,  26,  28 ;  ClauJc  Blancharil,  p.  48  ;  Brissot,  p.  8"  ;  Journal 
ot  Laliadisis,  Long  Island  Hist.  Soi-.  Coll.,  i. ;  Nason's  Lite  of  Frankland  ;  Proc 
Mfissnrfm-iftts  Hisl.  Soc.,  ii.,  837,  Katumli nation ;  Sow  England  Hist,  Gen.  Reg,,  liii,, 
328 ;  jLji,,  .128,  Letters  of  Jny  and  Adams  on  Loyally  of  Colonies ;  Rochefoucauld, 
i.,  388 ;  Coll.  MaBsachuflclts  Hist,  Soc.,  IIL,  ii„  2H ;  IV„  ii,,  Douglass  to  CoWen ;  V., 
vi.,  4,  U4,  317,  327— Kcw  Hampsliirc  Hist.  .Soc,  !.,  IBS  ;  vii.,  30  ;  Parkefa  Lon- 
donderrv,  pp.  7i>.  77 ;  Connecticut,  History  of  Xcw  London,  p.  406  ;  Rliode  Island, 
Ferseo,  p.40j  Rochefoucauld,  i.,  496. 
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New  England  is  the  last  of  the  three  groups  of  colonies.  It  is  easy 
to  see  the  (jualities  which  were  peculiar  to  her  people,  and  the  great 
divei^ence  between  their  nysteni  aud  that  of  the  South.  The  former 
were  pure  in  race,  simple  and  frugal  in  their  lives,  thrifty,  prosperous, 
snd  enterprising,  a  population  of  small  freeholders,  with  slight  in- 
equalities of  condition,  and  a  wide-spread  and  high  average  of  educa- 
tion and  intelligence.  Their  system  was  democratic,  with  a  voluntaiy 
recognition  of  aristocracy.  From  this  strong  and  vigorous  race  came 
many  great  leaders,  eminent  in  civil  and  military  life ;  but  the  great 
strength  was  in  the  body  of  the  people.  They  were  all  imbued  with 
the  same  principles,  they  all  had  the  same  unyielding  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, reckless  audacity,  shrewdness,  and  force.  They  carried  their 
principles  into  the  new  national  government  of  the  United  Colonies, 
Between  them  aad  Virginia  was  the  contest  for  supremacy,  while  the 
great  middle  colonies  held  the  balance ;  and  the  history  of  that  con- 
flict of  ideas  is  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
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Chatter  XXIII. 

PBErARIKG   FOR  KEVOLCTIOS:    FllOM   1705  TO   J77a. 

Ik  October,  1765,  the  represenUlives  of  iiine  colonics  met  in  Con- 
grcsa  at  New  York  and  founded  tic  American  Union,  for  the 
example  of  fcderstion  once  given  wns  not  forgotten,  and  was 
qnickly  followed.  Timothj^  Rugglus,  of  Massachusetts,  was  choxen  Pres- 
ident; but  the  leaders  on  the  floor  were  Gadsden  and  Rutled;^  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Otis,  of  Mas«.-.'ljLis>-tls.  Und^T  thi;  lead  of  -South 
Carolina,  the  arguments  founded  on  chartered  privileges  were  laid  aside, 
and  the  broad  doctrines  of  inalicDnble  rights  and  liberties  were  adopt- 
ed. In  a  scries  of  resolutions  and  memorials  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament the  Congress  asserted  the  right  to  trial  by  jury  against  an  ex- 
tended admiralty  jurisdiction,  the  right  to  freedom  from  taxation,  ex- 
cept by  the  colonial  assemblies,  as  the  people  could  not  be  represented 
ill  I'ai'liiiinent,  and,  therefore,  that  Parliament  could  not  constitution- 
ally tax  tticm.  They  complained  of  the  acts  of  trade,  admitted  a  due 
submission  to  King  and  Parliament,  and  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
legislate  genorariy  and  to  regulate  trade ;  but  beyond  this  they  would 
not  go.  Euggles,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Ogdcn,  of  New  Jersey,  alone 
refused  to  sign,  and  the  latter  was  hung  in  effigy  for  his  pains.  Mean- 
time the  current  of  popular  resistance  flowed  on  stronger  and  fuller 
than  ever.  Agreements  not  to  import  English  manufactures  were  rap- 
idly formed.  Everj-whcrc  there  was  a  general  opposition  to  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  mobs  forced  the  collectors  to  resign.  On  the  first  day  of 
November,  when  the  act  was  to  take  effect,  bells  were  tolled,  proces- 
sions formed,  and  the  goddess  of  liberty  burled.  No  one  would  use 
the  stamps.  In  Connecticut  the  newspapers  appeared  without  theiD. 
In  Boston  there  was  a  fierce  mob,  which,  after  compelling  Oliver  to 
resign  Lis  office  in  the  presence  of  a  great  crowd,  ran  riot,  and  sack- 
ed the  house  of  Hutchinson,  the  Lieutenant-governor.  In  New  York 
the  "Sons  of  Liberty,"  guided  by  Isaac  Scars,  the  popular  leader  of 
the  town,  boldly  faced  Colden,  who  had  prepared  to  use  the  Eng- 
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lish  troops,  burnt  him  in  effigy,  sacked  the  bouse  of  a  British  ofBcer, 
and  finally  obliged  the  reluctant  GoTcmor  to  yield  the  stanips  into  tbe 
keeping  of  the  city  goventment.  Tbej  followed  tliia  up  by  eeiziag 
the  stamped  paper  intended  for  Connecticut,  and  burning  it  in  tbe 
streets  The  Maryland  distributor  fled  to  New  York,  only  to  be  ta- 
rested  there  by  the  watchful  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  forced  to  resign. 
In  CharlcBtou  the  act  was  burnt,  and  the  bells  of  the  city  tolled.  The 
Stamp  Act  was  annulled  in  America. 

Wliile  tbe  storm  raged  in  the  colonies,  tbe  Rockingbam  ministry 
met  Parliament.  They  were  not  prepared  then  to  deal  with  the 
Amurican  question,  and  when  they  met  again  after  tlic  recess  they 
had  reached  uo  agreement.  The  matter,  however,  could  not  be  post- 
poned, and  the  debate  opened  on  the  address  to  the  King. 
On  that  memorable  niglit  Pitt  took  the  floor,  and,  while  up- 
holding the  power  of  Parliament  to  legislate  generally  and  to  control 
trade,  denied  their  right  to  lay  internal  taxes  on  the  colonies,  Gren- 
ville  ably  defended  the  act  of  which  he  was  the  author ;  and  then  " 
Pitt  spoke  again,  contrary  to  rule,  and  uttered  the  famous  sentence 
which  rang  through  two  continents :  "  Sir,  I  rejoice  tliat  America  has 
resisted."  At  last  the  ministry  had  a  policy,  tbe  one  pointed  out  by 
the  great  commoner.  They  brought  in  two  acts,  one  declaring  the 
power  of  Parliament  to  be  supreme  over  the  colonics  in  ever}'  respect, 
and  another  repealing  the  Stamp  Act.  A  month  passed  in  the  exam- 
ination of  witRe9<ies  by  the  Commons,  and  in  debates  by  the  Lords. 
Camden  defended  with  splendid  eloquence  the  position  that  taxation 
without  rcprcsentatioD  was  unconstitutional,  and  put  the  matter  fur- 
ther on  the  broad  and  statesman- like  ground  that,  however  tlie  law 
might  be,  the  great  principles  of  justice  demanded  that  the  Ameri- 
cans should  be  allowed  to  tax  themselves.  He  was  answered  by  Mans- 
field in  a  speech  of  consummate  ability,  and  was  hopelessly  defeat- 
ed on  a  division.  Parliament  would  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  Pitt. 
On  the  seventeenth  of  February,  Conway,  who  bad  never  faltered  or 
changed  in  his  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act,  brought  in  a  resolution 
for  its  repeal ;  there  was  another  great  debate,  and  the  resolution 
passed.  The  conflict  was  protracted  still  longer,  but  at  last  both  the 
repeal  and  the  act  declaratory  of  the  supreme  power  of  Parliament 
passed  both  Houses,  The  theory  was  maintained,  but  the  practice 
was  abandoned.  The  pressure  in  England  bad  become  too  great  to 
be  borne  The  non-importation  agreements  of  the  colonies  bad  struck 
home  to  the  pockets  of  the  English  manufacturers,  and  eager  crowds 
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had  filled  the  lobbies,  and  faailod  witli  shouts  the  appearance  of  C 
way,  after  his  incmorablo  victory  of  the  seventeenth  of  February. 
The  news  of  the  rcpeni  filled  Anierictt  with  reioicing  and  happiness. 
Portraits  and  etataca  of  Pitt  aud  Conn'sv,  of  Bnrr^  and  of  the  King, 
were  ordered  by  the  grateful  aBauniblius;  uiid  celebrations  of  the 
great  event  were  held  everywhere,  and  the  defunden  of  Aiuericaa  lib- 
erty were  toasted  and  applanded. 

All  this  rejoicing  was  as  natural  as  it  was  anfoanded.  The  Stomp 
Act  had  been  repealed,  the  immediate  grievnnuo  liad  been  remedied; 
but  the  new  policy  of  taiiation  was  checked,  not  defeated ;  the  princi- 
ple of  the  supreme  power  of  Parliament  bad  been  strongly  asserted, 
and  was  more  full  of  vitality  and  meaning  than  ever  before.  The 
great  debate,  in  which  all  the  cloqueueo  and  reason  of  England's 
statesmen  had  been  employed,  had  resulted  in  the  establisbinent  of 
the  principle  and  the  defeat  of  a  particular  measure.  Pitt's  position 
was  that  of  a  great  statesman,  of  a  broad  and  liberal-minded  man,  bnt 
his  theory  was  untenable.  There  was  no  middle  ground  between  the 
doctrine  of  Mimsficid  that  Parliament  was  everywhere  supreme,  and 
that  of  some  of  the  Americans  that  internal  and  external  taxation 
were  alike  unconstitutional.  If  Pitt's  theory  had  been  adopted  and 
acted  upon  as  he  himself  would  have  acted  upon  it,  all  would  have 
gone  well.  It  would  have  been  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  impossi- 
ble compromise  in  the  history  of  the  English  race  to  have  met  with 
success.  But  Parliament  was  lo<;ical,  if  nothing  else,  and  it  believed 
its  own  power  to  be  supreme  and  complete,  and  so  declared  it  Tliat 
it  would  soon  put  its  theory  In  practice,  and  that  America  would  soon 
take  up  the  opposite  and  equally  logical  position,  was  certain;  the 
only  question  was  one  of  time,  and  events  moved  rapidly. 

The  sound  of  the  rejoicings  called  forth  by  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  had  hardly  died  away  before  it  was  seen  how  little  had  really 
been  gained  beyond  immediate  and  temporary  relief.  The  Stamp 
Act  was  gone,  but  the  Declaratory  Act,  and  the  Sugar  Act,  and  the 
Mutiny  Act,  requiring  quarters  to  be  provided  for  English  troops, 
and  recently  extended  to  the  colonies,  remained  unmodified  and  un- 
changed. The  Rockingham  ministry  was  dissolved;  Pitt  came  again 
to  the  helm,  and  was  made  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  The  cloud*  of  his 
strange  illness  gathered  about  the  prime-minister,  and  the  conduct  of 
affairs  fell  into  the  hands  of  Charles  Townshend,  a  believer  in  the 
Stamp  Act,  and  with  no  faith  in  Pitt's  distinction  between  internal 
and  external  taxation,     lie  was  determined  to  pursue  the  policy  of 
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Grenville,  and  laid  his  plana  to  quarter  garrisons  in  the  large  towns  of 
America,  and  linye  them  supported  by  the  colonial  assemblies,  and  to 
exact  a  revenue  from  the  colonics.  The  trouble  had,  indeed,  already 
begun  in  New  York,  irhcrc  the  Assembly,  irbich  bad  passed  a  limited 
act  for  the  snpply  of  two  regiments  in  December,  1J68,  refused  to 
provide  for  quartering  troops,  and  stood  firm  through  a  long  contro- 
versy with  Sir  Henry  Moore.  In  the  following  spring.  Parliament, 
under  the  lead  of  Tow nsb end,  suspended  the  IcglHlativc  powers 
of  New  York,  as  a  punishment  for  their  disobedience.  This 
was  a  warning  which  could  not  be  mistaken.  In  the  other  colonies, 
even  when  requisitions  were  complied  with,  there  was  careful  evasion 
of  obedience  to  the  terms  of  the  act,  and  sympathy  with  New  York 
spread  far  and  wide,  carrying  with  it  deep  disquiet  and  indignation. 
Not  content  with  beginning  to  enforce  the  Mutiny  Act,  Townshend 
carried  measures  to  impose  port  duties  on  wine,  oil,  aud  fruit  from 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  on  glass,  paper,  lead,  colors,  and  tea.  The 
revenue  thus  raised  was  to  he  used  for  the  payment  of  the  Crown 
officers,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  civil  list.  This  was  a  blow  at 
the  moat  vital  rights  of  the  colonies,  for  it  took  from  tlicm  the  con- 
trol of  their  govcmmenta.  The  new  policy,  unchecked  by  the  death  of 
Townshend  in  the  autumn  of  1767,  excited  the  utmost  apprehension 
in  America,  and  fanned  into  flame  the  smouldering  embers  of  the  opi- 
position  to  the  Stamp  Act  A^KK.aon-importation  agreements  were 
discussed,  but  without  combination  or  effect ;  and  Massachusetts,  thor- 
oughly alarmed  st  the  prospect  of  independent  Crown  officers,  de- 
termined on  stronger  measures.  The  Assembly  resolved  to 
scud  a  petition  to  the  King,  and  letters  to  the  statesmen  of 
England.  In  the  petition  drawn,  probably,  by  Samuel  Adams,  the 
Assembly  set  foilh  the  conditions  of  their  settlement,  argued  i^ainst 
taxation  without  re  presentation,  and  protested  against  the  presence  of 
a  standing  army,  and  the  project  of  rendering  the  judieial  and  execu- 
tive officers  independent  of  the  people.  They  followed  this  action  by 
a  resolve  inviting  the  other  colonics  to  unite  with  them  in  petitions 
to  the  King  against  the  new  taxation.  At  every  step  Bernard  and 
Hutchinson  resisted  the  Assembly,  which  moved  forward  steadily, 
cautiously,  and  firmly,  making  no  mistakes,  and  giving  no  openings. 
Bernard  and  the  Crown  ofticei-s  met  the  action  of  the  Assembly  by  a 
counter -memorial,  inveighing  i^;ainst  the  freedom  and  Independent 
temper  of  the  colonists,  and  advising  the  immediate  presence  of  fleets 
and  armies;  supporting  their  requests  with  tales  of  projected  riots,  for 
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the  people  had  begun  to  be  restiess,  althougb  there  was  really  no  dan- 
ger of  any  serious  outbreak, 

Hillsborough,  tlic  new  Secretary  of  State,  and  tlie  King's  friends 
were  indignant  at  the  action  of  Mansachu setts,  and  letters  were  sent  to 
the  other  colonics  donouueing  the  Mussjichusctts  circular,  and  to  Ber- 
nard, instructing  him  to  order  the  llouse  to  rescind  their  resolve,  and, 
if  tliey  refused,  to  disBolre  them.  Meantime,  the  excitement  inereased. 
John  Hancock's  sloop,  Liberty,  was  seized,  on  the  ground  of  evasion 
of  the  customs.  There  was  a  slight  disturbance,  and  revenue  officers, 
in  pretended  fear  of  their  lives,  took  refuge  on  the  Romney  man-of- 
war,  while  the  town  and  the  Governor  quarrelled  about  the  aSair. 
When  the  general  court  met,  strengthened  by  the  sympathy  of  Con- 
necticut and  New  Jersey,  and  by  the  letter  of  Virginia,  where  their 
principles  had  been  sustnined  by  resolutions  of  the  Bargesses,  Hilts- 
borough's  letter  was  presented.  The  House,  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
refuseii  to  rescind  ;  the  court  ivas  dissolved,  arid  Massachusetts  was 
left  without  a  legislature.  Boston  town-meeting  took  into  its  hands 
the  power  which  Hillsborough  and  Bernard  sought  to  crush.  They 
called  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  towns  of  the  province  while 
troops  were  on  their  way  to  Massachusetts ;  and  this  convention  came 
together,  demanded  in  vain  a  general  court,  passed  strong  resolutions 
against  taxation  and  a  standing  army,  and  adjourned,  while  the  Coun- 
cil refused  to  make  provision  for  the  expected  soldiers  until  the  bar- 
racks were  liUed,  and  the  old  beacon  was  prepared  as  in  the  days  of 
Andros.  Soon  after  the  convention  dissolved,  two  regiments,  present- 
ly increased  to  four,  and  artillery,  landed  and  marched  into  the  town. 
The  Council  refused  quarters  until  the  barracks  were  occupied ;  and, 
after  camping  for  some  time  in  the  open  air,  the  troops  were  finally 
quartered  and  supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown,  No  measure 
could  possibly  have  been  taken  better  calculated  to  produce  civil  war. 
The  troops  vifere  sent  to  overawe,  and  they  merely  irritated  the  people. 
Into  a  peaceful  town,  into  a  province  which  had  simply  remonstrated 
and  petitioned  legally  and  properly  in  defence  of  tbeir  rights,  were 
suddenly  thrust  royal  regiments.  The  strong  feeling  of  independence 
in  a  country  where  garrisons  were  absolutely  unknown  was  outraged, 
while  the  bad  character  and  licentious  habits  of  the  soldiery  incensed 
a  rigid,  austere,  and  sober  people.  Attempts  at  military  coercion  and 
the  presence  of  troops  were  sure  to  breed  trouble ;  and,  worse  than 
this,  they  not  only  awakened  the  sympathy  of  the  other  colonics, 
but  alarmed  them  for  their  own  safety.     It  was  outside  pressure  and 
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peril  in  its  strongest  form,  and  nothinj;  tended  so  strongly  to  produce 
that  union  which  alone  could  be  fatal  to  English  rule.  , 

In  Virginia,  when  tbc  BurgesBcs  roet,  resolutions  were  passed  de- 
claring against  taxation,  and  asserting  the  right  to  trial  by  a 
jury  of  the  victnt^;c,  and  to  combination  among  the  colonies. 
Botetourt  dissolved  the  Assembly,  and  the  Burgesses  met  in  conven- 
tion and  formed  a  stringent  non -importation  agreement.  Virginia 
carried  with  her  the  southern  colonics,  and  her  example  was  followed 
in  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  and  when  the  general  court  came  to- 
gether again  in  Massac huaetta  they  promptly  adopted  the  resolutions. 
Some  of  the  troops  had  been  withdrawn ;  but  two  regiments  were  kept 
on  Bernard's  request,  and  he  and  the  legislature  were  in  no  good-hn- 
mor  when  they  met  at  Curabridge,  whither  the  Governor  adjourned 
them.  The  House  refused  flatly  to  provide  for  troops,  or  to  give  a 
salary  for  the  year  to  Bernard,  who  was  recalled,  and  who  soon  after, 
having  prorogued  the  refractory  Assembly,  departed  from  Boston, 
amid  the  noisy  rejoicings  of  the  populace,  leaving  Ilutchinson  to 
rule  in  his  stead.  While  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  were  thus  com- 
ing together,  and  preparing  the  American  union,  the  ministry  in  Eng- 
land, halting  and  undecided,  rather  frightened  at  the  results  of  their 
energetic  polic}-,  and  desperately  embroiled  with  Wilkes,  decided  to  re- 
cede. They  sent  a  circular  to  the  colonics,  promising  to  lay  no  more 
taxes,  and  to  repeal  the  duties  on  glass,  paper,  and  colors,  retwning 
only  that  on  tea.  Their  action  was  that  of  well-meaning,  narrow,  and 
weak  men.  They  should  either  then  and  there  have  enforced  their 
policy  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  or  they  should  tiavc  fully  and 
frankly  given  way  on  every  point.  To  wive  their  pride,  maintain 
their  doctrines,  and  please  the  King,  they  retained  one  paltry  tax, 
yielding,  perhaps,  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  but  which  carried  the 
vital  principle  with  it  as  surely  and  clearly  as  revenue  involving  mill- 
ions. The  course  of  the  ministry  had  slowly  brought  the  conflict  to 
the  point  at  which  complete  victory  on  one  side  or  the  other  was 
alone  possible.  The  colonics  were  fully  alive  to  the  situation,  and 
aaw  that  while  one  tax  remained  nothing  had  been  gained.  The  non- 
importation agreements  spread  everywhere,  and  were  strongly  en- 
forced, and  all  society  was  drawn  into  a  refusal  to  use  tea.  Conflicts 
with  the  revenue  officers  in  I!lio<lo  Island  and  elsewhere  grew  more 
and  more  frequent,  and  the  relations  of  the  people  with  the 
soldiery  in  New  York  and  Boston  more  and  more  strained. 
In  New  York  there  were  violent  affrays  between  the  soldiers  and  the 
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people  oTcr  tlic  erection  of  the  libcrtj-pole,  aod  tlit^rc  was  figbting  in 
the  streets.  These  outbreaks  heiglituued  feeling  in  Boston,  where  the 
Boldicre  were  tnunteil  and  in8iilt«d,  and  where  reL-turing  liglita  between 
populace  and  redcoats  showed  that  a  crisis  nas  nt  hand.  Ou  the  third 
of  March  there  vros  an  ngly  brawl,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  there 
was  nnotlier  fray  and  trouble  with  the  sentry.  Before  quiet  was  re- 
stored there  was  renewed  fighting,  and  a  crowd  gathered  round  the 
sentry  in  King  Street.  Alanued  and  angry,  the  man  called  out  the 
guard;  the  mob  rapidly  increased  ;  inBiilts  were  fuUoned  by  mi&siles; 
one  Boldier  di^hargcd  liis  gun ;  there  was  a  scattering  fire  froin  the 
troops,  and  three  of  the  citizens  were  killed  aod  two  mortally  wound- 
ed. Blood  had  been  shed,  and  it  lookedios  if  civil  war  had  beguo. 
The  regiments  were  turned  out,  the  people  poured  into  the  streeta; 
it  was  a  mere  chance  that  the  American  Hevolution  was  not  then  to 
open.  Hut  Hutchinson  appeared  in  the  balcony  of  the  State-boase, 
promised  nn  investigation, and  besoii;;lit  poaec.  The  people  dispersed, 
and  war  was  for  the  moment  averted ;  but  nothing  could  efface  the 
memory  of  this  aSray.  Regular  troops  had  fired  upon  the  citizens, 
human  life  had  been  sacrificed,  and  ihc  exaggerated  title  of  the  "  Bos- 
ton Massacre  "  showed  the  importance  attached  to  this  event,  which 
served  for  years  to  keep  alive  and  develop  resistance  to  England. 

The  morning  after  the  massacre  the  select-men  waited  on  Hutchin- 
son, and  urged  the  removal  of  the  troops.  At  eleven  the  town  meet- 
ing came  together,  and  chose  a  committee,  with  Samuel  Adams  at  its 
head,  to  wait  upon  the  Governor,  and  demand  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops,  Hutchinson  wished  to  delay  and  postpone.  He  offered  to 
have  the  Twenty-ninth  Regiment,  which  had  fired  on  the  people,  re- 
moved to  the  castle,  and  the  other  put  under  proper  restraint.  The 
committee  went  back  tliroiigb  thronged  streets,  and  made  its  report, 
which  was  pronounced  unsatisfactory,  and  a  new  committee,  again 
headed  by  Adams,  went  back  to  the  Governor.  The  interview  which 
followed  in  the  Council-chamber,  as  the  daylight  slowly  faded,  was 
one  of  the  great  dramatic  sccnea  of  the  American  Involution.  In 
that  moment  Samuel  Adams  was  pre-eminent,  and  all  the  greatness 
and  force  of  his  mind  and  character  concentrated  to  raise  him  np  as 
the  great  tribune  of  the  people.  The  incarnation  of  right  and  justice, 
the  true  champion  of  the  people,  he  stood  before  the  fit  representative 
of  a  weak,  vacillating,  proud,  and  stupid  ministry,  and  made  that  rep- 
resentative quail  before  him.  "  If  you  can  remove  one,  you  can  re- 
move both,"he  said  to  Hutcbinson;  "there  are  three  thousand  peo- 
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pie  ID  yonder  tovrn-mGcting ;  tlio  conntry  is  rising;  night  is  falling, 
and  wc  must  bavc  an  answer."  Uutcbinaon  hesitated  a  moment, 
trembled,  and  gave  wtiy.  Before  a  week  elapsed,  al!  tLe  troops  were 
withdrawn ;  and  meantime  they  had  watched  the  funerals  of  their 
Tictims,  seen  their  eompanions  arrested  for  murder,  beheld  a  town- 
meeting  called  to  hurry  their  departure,  and  had  been  kept  under 
strict  guard  by  the  militia  of  the  town  they  went  forth  to  garrison. 
Staying  and  going  were  alike  full  of  buiniliation  and  defeat.  It  was 
a  great  triumph ;  and  as  the  news  spread  of  the  events  at  Boston,  a 
strong  sense  of  relief  filled  the  colonics. 

Wliilo  tho  colonics  were  thus  engaged  the  Duke  of  Grafton  had 
fallen  from  power,  and  the  "  King's  friends,"  led  by  Lord  North,  were 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  \\'ilh  the  full  concurrence  of  Pariiament,  they 
repealed  the  obnoxious  taxes,  but  succeeded  by  a  slender  majority  in 
retaining  the  fatal  duty  on  tea.  The  mitigated  policy  of  England 
and  the  victory  at  Boston  tended  to  sow  dissension  among  the  col- 
onies. Virginia  and  other  southern  provinces  began  to  slacken  in 
tlic  enforcement  of  the  n  on -im  portal  ion  agreement ;  and  New  York, 
where  enforcement  had  been  most  stringeni,  after  eliaGng  under  this 
relaxation  elsewhere,  finally,  though  not  without  much  opposition  from 
Sears  and  his  followers,  abandoned  the  agreement,  except  so  far  as  it 
related  to  tea.  It  looked  an  if  the  temporizing  policy  of  the  ministry 
would  work  its  natural  result  in  dividing  the  colonies  and  appeasing 
resentment,  and  that  the  troubled  waters  would  subside,  and  flow  qui- 
etly in  their  old  cliannels.  All  this  would  have  come  to  pass  if  the 
Eoglisli  ministers  had  not  insisted  on  emphasizing  the  declarations  of 
the  powers  of  Pariinuient  by  retaining  a  nominal  tax  on  tea,  and  if 
they  had  let  the  refractory  pruvincc  of  Massachusetts  alone ;  but  they 
would  neither  give  up  the  one  nor  refrain  from  the  other. 

In  the  town  of  Boston  the  conflict,  which  was  fast  dying  out  in 
the  other  colonies,  wils  sedulously  kept  up  by  tho  representatives  of 
the  Crown.  Hutchinson  again  summoned  the  general  court  at  Cam- 
bridge, an  act  as  unnocessjiry  as  it  was  ill-advised;  and,  while  the 
Bouse  remonstrated,  all  legislation  stood  still.  Hutchinson  reproached 
them  with  their  disregard  of  the  rescinding  order;  and,  in  obedience 
to  Hillsborough's  instructions,  gave  up  to  CoIotiuI  Dalrymple  the  pos- 
session of  the  fort,  reserved  by  the  chai'tcr  to  tho  Goi'crnor.  "While 
Boston  was  thus  being  converted  into  a  military  station,  and  tho  Gov- 
ernor of  Massaelui setts  was  uiging  the  destruction  of  her  charter,  the 
general  court  elected  Benjamin  Franklin  their  agent  to  plead  their 
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cause  iu  England  Tlie  ovcrllirow  of  tlie  regulators  in  NortU  Caro- 
lina Htrcngthencd  the  Crown  in  ttia  south,  and  Lord  North's  ministry 
gained  stability  and  votos  enough  to  assure  working  majorities.  To 
men  like  Samuel  AdamR,  wlio  biid  begun  to  feel  that  the  true  solution 
of  all  diffieultics  was  to  be  found  in  independence,  the  outlook  vns 
very  dark.  The  nest  year  Hutchinson  again  called  the  goDont)  uoiirt  at 
Cambridge,  and  agiiin  the  House  protested  against  tbia  unre- 
strained use  of  the  prerogative,  Hutchinson  vetoed  the  supply 
hill  because  the  ineomcs  of  the  commissioners  of  revenue  were  not  ex- 
oiiipted,  and  the  House  remonstrated  strongly, taking  the  ground  that 
such  exemption  struck  at  the  very  root  of  free  government,  and  tend- 
ed to  vacate  the  charter.  Tbo  power  of  King  and  Parliament  was 
faii'ly  drawn  into  the  discussion,  and  the  Governor  and  Assembly 
parted  in  no  good-humor.  The  apparent  tramiuillity  of  the  southern 
states,  which  encouraged  Hillsborough  to  urge  Hutchinson  forward  in 
ilia  arbitrary  conrae,  began  to  show  signs  of  disturbance.  The 
Govemore  of  Geoi^ia  and  North  Carolina  were  at  odds  with 
their  Assemblies ;  and  the  petition  of  Virginia — wannly  supported  in 
the  northern  colonies — that  the  slave-trade  might  be  checked  was  dis- 
regarded and  overruled.  In  Rhode  Island  there  was  much  bitter  feel- 
ing against  the  officers  of  customs,  and  especially  against  Duddington, 
the  commander  of  the  cruiser  Cos^,  who  insulted  and  abused  the 
inhabitants  and  lired  on  their  boats.  In  June  Duddington  gave  chase 
to  the  Providence  packet,  and  ran  his  vessel  aground.  Boats  came 
ofi  from  Providence  iu  the  night,  manned  by  colonists,  who  boarded 
the  hated  cruiser,  wounded  Duddington  in  the  scuffle,  took  him  and 
his  crew  prisoners,  and  tlicn,  setting  fire  to  the  Oas/xt,  burnt  her  to 
tlie  water's  edge.  Civil  war  was  not  far  distant  when  the  people 
were  ripe  for  acts  like  these. 

In  Massachusetts,  Hutchinson,  for  the  fourth  time,  convened  the 
general  court  at  Canibridge,  but  at  last  gave  way  on  this  point  of  use- 
less offence,  and  adjourned  them  to  Boston.  There  the  House  gave 
its  attention  to  the  danger  to  their  constitutional  rights  from  the  paj- 
mcnt  of  Crown  officers  hy  warrant  from  a  fund  established  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  adopted  a  report  which  hinted  in  plain  terms  that  such  a 
coui-se  relieved  them  from  their  dependence,  Kveu  while  the  storm 
was  slowly  gathering,  and  while  its  nuittei'ings  could  be  heard  in  all 
parts  of  the  continent,  Hillsborough  hastened  to  announce  that  the 
King  had  made  provision  for  the  support  of  the  law  officers  in  Massa- 
chusetts.   The  drift  of  this  measure  was  plainly  seen  by  Adams,  and 
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be  began  nt  once  to  move  against  it.  At  tbc  October  town-tncoting 
a  committee  was  raised  to  inquire  of  tbe  Governor  if  the  judges  were  . 
to  be  paid,  and  to  ask  that  the  Assembly  meet  on  the  day  to  whicli 
it  had  been  prorogued.  The  Governor  refused  to  answer  the  qnestion, 
and  denied  to  the  town  tbc  right  of  demanding  a  meeting  of  the  gen- 
era! court.  At  the  next  town-meeting  the  committee  reported,  recit- 
ing their  grievances,  and  declaring  that  tlie  right  to  life,  libertT,  and 
property  must  be  defended,  if  necessary,  by  arms.  Then  Samuel  Adams 
moved  for  a  new  committee  to  correspond  with  those  to  be  raised  in 
other  towns,  and  the  union  of  the  American  colonies  was  founded. 
Beginning  in  the  hamlets  of  New  England,  it  was  destined  to  cover 
a  continent  The  towns  rapidly  fell  in,  and  the  spirit  of  opposition 
spread,  excited  by  the  news  that  orders  had  come  to  send  the  destroy- 
ers of  the  Oaspee  to  England  for  trial. 

When  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  came  together  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  year,  Hutchinson  saw  fit  in  his  speech  to  renew 
the  discussion  of  the  supremacy  of  Parliament,  arguing  that 
there  was  no  middle  ground  between  submission  and  independence, 
but  the  Governor  was  dealing  with  abler  men  than  himself.  Adams 
and  Ilawlcy  eagerly  embraced  tbe  issue,  and  tbc  House  replied  to  the 
Governor  that  the  source  of  trouble  was  clearly  in  taxation,  and  de- 
duced from  his  own  premises  the  right  to  independence.  In  Rhode  Isl- 
and the  royal  commission  met  to  inquire  into  the  affair  of  the  Oaipte; 
but  the  chief-justiee  refused  to  allow  the  offenders  to  be  arrested  for 
trial  in  England,  and  the  royal  commission  adjourned  without  acting. 
The  news  of  these  events  spread  southward,  and  met  with  warm  ap- 
proval when  the  Bnrgesscs  of  Vii^inia  came  together;  and  Dabney 
Garr,  supported  by  Fatriclc  Henry  and  Richard  Henry  Lee,  introduced 
and  carried  through  a  series  of  resolutions  in  favor  of  a  system  of  cor- 
respondence among  the  colonies.  Union  was  far  advanced  when  it  re- 
ceived the  adhesion  of  the  great  colony  of  Vii^inin,  whose  resolutions 
were  warmly  received  everywhere,  but  above  all  in  Massachusetts ;  the 
other  New  England  colonics  came  nt  once  into  line,  and  the  northern 
and  southern  groups  were  firmly  united.  The  action  of  Virginia  was 
more  ominous  to  British  rule  than  anything  that  had  yet  happened ; 
and  in  Massachusetts  fuel  was  added  to  the  fire  of  popular  resistance  by 
the  publication  of  the  letters  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  to  the  minis- 
try. These  docnments,  which  Franklin,  by  means  even  now  not  fully 
known,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining,  were  full  of  deadly  hostility  to 
the  province  and  its  chartered  liberties,  and  led  to  a  petition  for  the 
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removal  of  their  authors,  and  to  hh  outburst  of  Emgcr  before  whMi 
Hutchioson  quailed  tmd  desired  to  rraign. 

While  these  events  were  trunspi ring,  the  ontiring  efforts  of  Samuel 
Adams  to  bring  nbont  a  CongreJis  and  cemciit  nniou  received  ft  fresh 
stimulus  from  the  action  of  thu  ministry.  Tlie  East  ludia  Company 
was  in  difficulties,  and  Lord  Norlh  authorised  them  to  export  tea  to 
America,  agreeing  to  allow  n  drai?back  equal  to  the  whole  duty.  Tlie 
news  of  this  dctermt tuition  arou»cd  the  deepest  indignation  in  the 
colonies ;  for  not  only  wan  the  principle  of  taxation  to  be  maintained, 
but  the  tea  which  carried  Ibe  principle  with  it  was  to  bo  forced  npon 
liiem.  The  consignments  were  already  on  their  way,  when  the  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia  came  together,  denied  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
tax  them,  condemned  the  duty  on  tea,  declared  all  who  took  part  in 
its  importation  enemies  of  the  country,  and  forced  the  agents  of  the 
East  India  Company  to  resign.  In  Charleston  there  was  a  like  spirit 
manifested,  and  in  New  York  the  Sons  of  Liberty  made  ovcry  di?.posi- 
tion  to  resist  the  landing  of  the  tea,  and  the  agents  resigned.  But  the 
qnestion  was  to  be  decided  in  Boston,  where  the  opposition  had  be- 
gun, and  where  the  consignees,  more  stubborn  than  elsewhere,  refused 
to  resign.  They  were  handed  over  by  the  town-meetings  to  the  com- 
mittees of  correspondence,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  the  tea- 
ships  arrived.  The  other  towns  began  to  move,  the  men  from  the 
country  poured  into  Boston,  and  town-meeting  succeeded  town-meet- 
ing. The  Council  refused  to  support  the  Governor,  who  talked  of  re- 
tiring to  the  fort,  while  every  hour  brought  tidings  of  the  support  of 
othertowns.  The  consignees  began  to  lose  heart.  They  offered  to  store 
the  teas,  and  await  instructions,  but  said  they  could  not  send  them 
back.  The  offer  was  refused.  In  vain  Hutchinson  strove  to  disperse 
the  meetings ;  the  whole  province  was  fast  rising  in  arms.  At  last 
Botch,  the  owner  of  the  Dartmouth,  gave  way,  and  applied  for  a  clear- 
ance, which  the  officers  of  the  ciistoms  refused.  There  lay  the  ships, 
guarded  night  and  day,  and  no  tea  was  landed.  The  time  was  ninning 
out ;  in  a  few  days  tlie  tea  would  bo  forfeit  to  the  Crown,  and  would 
be  landed  by  the  officers  of  customs.  Men-of-war  were  stationed  to 
prevent  their  departure,  and  they  could  not  pass  the  fort  except  with 
the  Governor's  permiL  On  the  sixteenth  of  December  the  crisis  was 
readied.  Seven  thousand  men  were  gathered  in  town-meeting,  and 
Rotch  was  sent  to  Milton  to  ask  Ilutchinson  for  a  pass.  While  he 
was  gone  the  meeting  voted  that  the  tea  should  not  be  landed.  The 
day  wore  slowly  away,  and  when  Rotch  returned  to  announce  that  the 
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Governor  refused  the  pass,  niglit  had  fallen.  It  was  anotlicr  of  the 
dramatic  scenes  in  Amcricun  Iiistorj- — another  turning-point  in  the 
preparation  for  revolution,  and  again  Samuel  Adaras  was  the  central 
figure.  Rising  slowly  in  tlie  dimly  lighted  church,  he  aaid,  simply  and 
solemnly,  "  This  meeting  can  do  nothing  more  to  save  the  country." 
There  was  a  wild  war-whoop  outside,  and  a  hand  of  men  disguised  as 
Indians  rushed  through  the  streets,  boarded  the  ships,  and  in  three 
hours  the  tea  was  floating  in  Boston  harbor.  The  American  Revolu- 
tion had  Iwgiin.  In  every  colony  the  destruction  of  tlie  tea  at  Doston 
met  with  warm  approval.  In  I'hiladelphia  the  tea-ship  was  compelled 
to  return  with  her  cargo  intact;  and  in  Gliarlcstou,  where  it  became  for- 
feit to  the  government  and  was  landed,  it  mouldered  in  damp  cellars. 
When  the  news  of  the  sixteenth  of  December  reached  England, the 
ministry  were  engaged  in  severing  another  link  in  the  chain 
which  bound  tlic  colonies  to  the  parent  conntry.  If  there 
was  any  one  man  who  could  have  cheeked  the  course  cf  revolution, 
it  was  Benjamin  Pranklin,  wise,  famous,  and  popular.  He  was  not  as 
yet  an  enemy  to  England,  but  still  hoped  for  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion. It  became  his  duty  to  present  the  petition  of  Massachusetts  for 
the  removal  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  on  account  of  their  misconduct, 
and  of  the  letters  which  Franklin  had  obtained  and  pnblislied.  The 
appearance  of  those  letters  had  led  to  a  duel,  and  had  caused  great 
anger  against  Franklin ;  so  that  when  the  petition  came  up  for  hear- 
ing before  tlie  Council,  ho  was  made  the  target  of  a  violent  attack  by 
Wcdderburn,  who  appeared  for  the  accused,  and  acted  as  if  Franklin 
was  on  trial.  The  great  American  was  abused,  and  the  petition  con- 
temptuously rejected.  The  English  ministry  esteemed  it  wise  to  in- 
sult and  outnu;c  the  strongest  man  in  the  colonics,  and  receive  with 
hearty  applause  the  coarse  and  powerful  invective  which  helped  to  dis- 
member the  empire.  It  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  ignorant  arrogance 
which  began  with  Grcnvillc,  and  ended  in  the  loss  of  thirteen  colonies. 
In  this  condition  of  the  public  temper  the  resistance  of  Boston  was 
not  likely  to  be  pardoned.  It  was  not  too  late  to  retreat  and  retain 
the  colonies;  but  there  was  no  one  in  England  who  had  the  power 
and  the  desire  for  such  a  course.  King  and  people  were  thoroughly 
in  sympathy,  and  determined  to  punish  the  rebellious  colonists.  A 
aeries  of  measures  ingeniously  adapted  to  cause  civil  war  were  rapidly 
passed  through  Parliament,  and  were  in  part  opposed  only  by  a  few' 
far-seeing  men,  and  by  some  of  the  old  Whig  party  of  Rockingham. 
While  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  well  knowing  the  desperate  stnig- 
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glo  in  nhich  they  were  cngaced,  impcaciicd  Chicf-jtistipc  Oliver  for 
taking  liis  salary  from  tbe  Crown  ;  and  wliilc,  Iv  the  bund  of  Samnd 
Adams,  they  sent  their  last  iDBtractions  to  Frankiin,  LotJ  North  in- 
troduci'd  and  carried  through  without  ohjcctiou  the  Boston  I'ort  Bill, 
wiiich  closed  the  port  of  Boston  until  the  £a«t  India  Company  woa 
indemnified,  and  the  King  satisfied  of  the  sabini»»ioo  of  the  rebellions 
town.  General  Gnge  was  appointed  civil  Governor,  and  sent  with  fonr 
regiments  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  arrest  and  bring  to 
judgment  the  patriot  leaders,  among  whom  Adams  was  foremost.  The 
next  in  the  scries  of  mcasnrca  ^aa  far  graver  than  the  i'ort  Bill,  and 
Btmck  at  the  political  life  of  every  colony  alike.  Thi»  second  act 
altered  by  will  of  Parliament  alone  the  charter  of  Massachuutta.  It 
provided  for  the  destruction  of  town-meetings,  for  tbo  appointment 
of  the  Council,  and  also  of  the  Sheriffs,  into  whose  hands  was  gi*cii 
the  selection  of  the  juries.  To  the  credit  of  England  it  can  be  said  that 
this  witlf^  piece  of  revengeful  oppression  did  not  pass  imcliallenged. 
It  was  opposed  by  Burke,  Fox,  and  Conway,  and  by  most  of  the  Rock- 
ingham Whigs,  and  was  only  carried  through  after  long  and  strenuous 
debates  in  both  Houses.  Such  opposition  can  hardly  be  wondered  at, 
for  the  English  Parliament  has  passed  but  few  measures  which  were 
the  direct  cause  of  such  mighty  results.  The  aet  to  alter  the  charter 
of  Massachusetts  firmly  united  the  American  colonies,  and  divided  the 
empire  of  England.  The  third  measure  of  the  ministry  transferred  the 
trial  of  any  soldier  or  Crown  officer  indicted  for  murder  or  other  capi- 
tal oScncc  in  Massachusetts  to  Nova  Scotia  or  England.  A  few  bold 
men  raised  their  voices  against  k  bill  which  gave  immunity  to  soldiers 
in  a  defenceless  colony  ;  but  their  warning  was  unheeded,  and  the  aet 
passed  rapidly  with  lai^  majorities.  A  fourth  act  provided  for  quar- 
tering troops  in  Boston ;  and  a  fifth,  known  as  the  Quebec  Act,  dealt 
with  the  recent  conquests  of  England,  gave  toleration  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  erected  an  arbitrary  government,  and  extended  the  bounds 
of  the  new  province  to  the  Ohio,  absorbing  the  territory  of  tbo  old 
colonies,  and  threatening  the  possessions  of  Vii^nia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Something  had  been  done  to  anger  every  colony ;  but  the 
weight  of  the  blow  fell  upon  Massaclui setts,  in  whose  fate  every  prov- 
ince beheld  what  might  with  equal  fitness  come  to  them. 

Massachusetts  received  the  news  in  ominous  silence,  but  with  no 
'signs  of  yielding.  Samuel  Adnms  and  his  friends  saw  what  was  com- 
ing, but  they  devoted  themselves  to  renewing  the  non -importation 
agreements,  and  scut  messengers  forth  to  ask  for  a  general  suspension 
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of  trade.  The  Fort  Biil  and  the  Charter  Act  roused  the  cootincDt 
in  support  of  Miissacliu setts.  New  York  moved  first,  and  tbc  Sous  of 
Liberty  wrote  to  Ma.4sachu setts  and  proposed  a  general  congress.  The 
old  cotninittcc  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  was  formed  with  many  Tories 
among  the  members,  but  controlled  by  the  moderate  men,  who  finally 
came  forward  under  the  lead  of  John  Jay.  Connecticut  adopted  a 
declaration  of  rights;  Rhode  Island  demanded  a  general  congi-ess. 
In  Pennsylvania  tlie  moderate  party,  under  the  guidance  of  John 
Dickinson,  had  the  upper  liand.  They  had  little  sympathy  for  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  tlioy  dreaded  to  become  involved  in  lier  fate,  but  tliey 
favored  a  congress,  and  opposed  a  sii»pensioti  of  trade.  In  the  absence 
of  Franklin,  Mifflin  and  tho  patriot  party  made  slight  headway.  In 
Vii^inia,  when  the  Burgesses  inct,  a  day  of  fasting  was  appointed  when 
the  Port  Bill  went  into  operation,  Whereupon  Dunmorc  dissolved  tho 
Assembly,  and  the  Burgesses  met  in  convention,  voted  for  an  annual 
congress,  and  elected  a  committee  of  correspondence.  The  action  of 
the  great  southern  province  was  decisive,  and  the  other  colonies  fell 
qnickly  into  line,  demanding  in  most  casts,  from  South  Carolina  to 
New  Jersey,  a  suspension  of  trade  and  a  general  congress.  The  effect 
of  the  penal  measures  in  suddenly  advancing  the  conflict  with  Eng- 
land is  strongly  shown  by  the  rapid  development  of  parties.  Many 
of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  wealthy,  and  all  timid,  conservative,  or 
interested  men  began  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Crown. 
Hitherto  there  had  been  substantial  unanimity,  but  men  were  now 
compelled  to  choose  their  side;  the  dread  of  disturbance  and  of  war 
began  to  be  felt,  and  party  lines  were  sharply  drawn.  In  New  York 
tho  Tories  fought  for  possession  of  the  committee,  and  the  contest 
was  bitter  and  doubtful.  In  Pennsylvania  the  Grown  party  had  the 
upper  hand,  and  were  supported  by  the  moderate  patriots.  In  Vir- 
ginia the  patriot  party  was  in  complete  control,  for  the  ruling  aristoc- 
racy was  of  one  mind  with  the  people  in  opposition  to  England.  The 
same  held  true  of  the  other  .southern  colonics,  but  there  was  a  vigorous 
opposition.  The  New  England  colonics  were  wholly  on  the  patriotic 
side,  except  in  Massacliusetts,  where  the  Crown  party  rallied  iu  tho 
coast  towns,  and  sent  addresses  to  Hutchinson  on  his  departure.  But 
this  was  all  they  could  do.  The  power  rested  with  Adams,  Warren, 
Hancock,  and  the  rest,  and  there  in  Massachusetts  the  decisive  steps 
had  to  be  taken.  The  conflict  had  opened  there,  and  there  the  rcv- 
olation  was  to  begin. 
Gage  was  already  at  odds  with  the  town  of  Boston  and  the  com- 
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mittoes  when  the  general  conrt  cnmo  togetlier  in  Snluin,  wtiure,  after  S 
(juarrel  overtlie  address, in  wliicU  IlutcliiriBon  was  censurivj,  the  House, 
which  had  been  worked  up  to  the  retjiiil-ed  point  by  Adanis,  met  on 
the  eevcntccDth  of  June — ft  day  soon  to  be  made  mcmoratile  at  his- 
tory. The  doors  were  locked,  na  they  bad  been  in  h  more  famous  but 
not  more  momentous  Parliament  by  the  forefathers  of  these  idcu  who 
now  cnme  togetlier  in  the  little  New  England  seuporl.  While  Gage's 
messenger  knocked  vainly  at  the  door  and  read  to  the  crowd  a  procia- 
mation  dissolrinv  the  Assembly,  the  representatives  of  Massachusetts 
fixed  the  first  of  September  as  the  day,  and  Philadelphia  as  the  place 
for  the  general  congress,  and  then  chose  Bowdoin,  Cusliing,  Ptunc,  and 
John  and  Samuel  Adams  as  del^ales.  While  tbcy  were  thus  taking 
the  last  decisive  step  toward  union,  the  people  of  Boston  gathered  in 
town-meeting,  with  John  Adams  in  the  chair,  and  voted  not  to  indcm- , 
nify  the  East  India  Company.  Lord  North's  coercive  measures,  backed 
by  fleets  and  armies,  had  failed  miserably,  and  Boston  in  her  liour  of 
trial  received  sympathy  and  generous  aid  from  all  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent ;  but  the  material  and  pecuniary  suffering  was  not  the  worst  that 
befell  the  town  and  province.  The  mandamus  councillors  and  the 
salaried  judges  were  no  longer  a  fear,  they  were  a  terrible  reality,  and 
holding  office.  The  regulating  act  was  being  enforced  in  their  midst 
In  all  directions  ihore  were  meetings,  and  thousands  gatliored  to  force 
the  councillors  from  their  places  and  to  close  the  coui-ts.  Some  of 
the  councillors  resigned,  and  those  who  held  out  dared  not  leave  Bos- 
ton and  the  protection  of  the  troops.  The  courts  were  at  a  stand- 
still, and  the  militia  began  to  drill,  while  in  every  village  companies  of 
Minute-men  were  formed,  and  connty  conventions  were  held,  and  reso- 
lations  passed  breathing  independence  and  resistance.  Gage  began 
to  clamor  for  more  troops  to  fortify  Boston,  and  to  seize  provincial 
stores  and  gunpowder,  while  threats  were  heard  of  letting  loose  the 
Indians  upon  the  rebellious  colonists.  The  storm  clouds  were  coming 
very  near  in  Massachusetts. 

Meanwhile  the  other  colonies  had  rapidly  responded  to  the  call  of 
Massachusetts,  and  chosen  delegates  to  the  Congress.  In  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  the  moderate  party  and  the  Tories  prevailed  in  the 
choice  of  delegates,  but  elsewhere  the  patriots  carried  the  day.  The 
journey  of  the  delegates  of  Massachusetts  was  very  like  a  triumphal 
progress,  and  when  they  met  their  brethren  in  Carpenter's  Hal!  on 
the  fifth  of  Soplcmbcr,  the  representatives  of  eleven  provinces  answer- 
ed to  their  names.     Peyton  Kandolph,  of  Vii^lnia,  was  chosen  Prcsi- 
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deot,  and  Cliarles  Thomson,  Secretary.  Among  the  delegates  on  the 
floor  were  George  Wasliington  and  Patrick  Henry,  John  and  SHmiicI 
Adams,  Jay,  Gadsden,  and  Rutledge.  It  was  a  gathei'ing  of  able  and 
sober-minded  men,  and  England  would  do  well  to  heed  what  they  said. 
At  the  outset,  in  the  very  dawn  of  American  union,  the  standard  of 
State  rights  and  separatism  was  raised,  and  firmly  planted.  After 
much  debate,  and  despite  the  eloquence  of  Henry,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  voting  should  be  by  colonies ;  and  the  principle  fonnd  practical 
expression  in  the  exemption  of  rice  from  the  non-exportation  agree- 
ment, out  of  deference  to  South  Carolina.  True  to  the  traditions  and 
habits  of  their  race,  the  Congress  decided  to  rest  their  case  upon  his- 
toric, and  not  upon  natural  rights.  In  October  tliey  voted  to  sustain 
Massachusetts  in  her  resistance;  they  signed  agreements  to  neither 
import  nor  export;  they  passed  a  resolve  against  the  slave-trade,  ap- 
pointed a  second  congress,  to  which  Xova  Scotia  and  Canada  were 
invited ;  and  finally  gave  to  the  world  the  fruits  of  their  deliberations 
in  a  declaration  of  rights,  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
drawn  by  Jay,  and  an  address  to  the  King,  drawn  by  Dickinson. 
These  remarkable  State  papers  were  eminently  moderate,  fair,  and 
conciliatory.  The  recital  of  grievances  went  back  no  farther  than  the 
year  1763,  and  the  eoncession  of  the  right  to  regulate  external  trade 
was  introduced  and  defended  by  such  an  ardent  patriot  as  John  Ad- 
ams. The  tone  of  the  addresses,  drawn  as  they  wore  by  two  cod- 
Bpicuonsly  moderate  men,  was  maniy  and  direct,  but  thoroughly  and 
honestly  lovnl  and  eager  for  reconciliation.  The  issues  involving  tlio 
right  jof  tasation  and  the  right  to  preserve  their  governments  un- 
changed were  firmly  and  strongly  met,  and  the  Congress  opened  the 
way  for  an  adjustment,  which  would  have  removed  every  difficulty. 
Warning  was  not  wanting  elsewhere.  The  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts became  a  provincial  congress,  Connecticut  began  to  arm,  the 
Marylandcrs  burned  a  tea-ship,  the  close  corporation  known  as  an  as- 
sembly in  New  York  refused  to  consider  the  doings  of  the  first  Con- 
gress, or  choose  delegates  to  the  next,  and  the  people,  filled  with  indig- 
nation, were  thrown  on  their  own  resources.  Everywhere  the  Con- 
gress received  full  support  and  approbation,  and  even  in  Georgia, 
weak  and  divided,  the  spirit  of  resistance  broke  out,  and  a  delegate 
was  chosen  in  one  parish.  The  suspension  of  trade  was  rigidly  en- 
forced. The  royal  governments  were  dropping  to  pieces,  tlic  colonies 
were  arming,  and  with  the  flame  of  revohitiou  flashing  in  their  eyes 
the  new  Parliament  of  England  came  together. 
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Tbe  English  people  folly  suatained  tlio  King  nnd  liis  niinUtcre,  wEo 
met  Pftiliitmcnl  with  stronger  majorities  limn  ever  before.  The  pro- 
posals of  the  Congress  wcra  rejected,  the  bruad  and  etatesiiian-like 
measures  of  Chatham  for  adjustment  and  conciliation  were  cast  aside 
with  contempt.  New  England  was  shut  onl  from  the  fisheries, 
MHssachusclts  was  declared  to  be  in  robeltion,  and  prepurat  tons 
were  made  for  war.  Lord  Ilowe  was  sent  out  in  coiuniund  uf  ■ 
fleet,  and  with  oSers  of  com  promise,  which  Lord  North,  in  weak  good- 
nature, wished  to  make.  He  proposed  that  if  the  colonics  would  tax 
themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of  Parliament,  Parliament  would  be  con- 
tent to  regulate  trade,  forgetting  tliat  to  people  whoso  governmcnta 
were  being  swept  away,  such  a  proposition  wns  childish.  But  while 
England  made  ready  to  crusb  out  opposition  by  force,  rcvolntion  with 
hurr}-ing  steps  eame  nearer  and  nearer.  Gage  made  an  abortive  attempt 
to  seize  stores  at  Salem ;  bat  tlio  prize  was  removed,  and  the  troops 
came  buck  discomfited.  Dimmore  seized  poudor  iu  Virstnia.  and  was 
forced  by  the  people,  beaded  by  Henry,  to  give  it  up.  Sooner  or  later 
Buch  attempts  as  these  would  lead  to  fighting.  The  day  of  battle 
could  not  he  long  deferred,  and  it  came  at  last  in  Massachusetts.  The 
event*  of  the  famous  nineteenth  of  April  have  been  told  again  and 
again.  They  have  employed  the  art  of  the  poet  and  the  historian, 
they  are  commemorated  by  the  pencil  and  the  chisel.  To  every 
American  all  tbe  hurrying  scenes  rise  up  in  sharp  distinctness.  Tbe 
lights  flash  from  the  steeple  of  the  Old  North  Church,  tbe  horsemen 
spur  out  into  the  darkness  and  ride  through  the  Middlesex  villnges 
calling  the  farmers  to  arms,  while  fast  behind  them  come  the  British 
soldiers.  In  the  gray  dawn  they  were  at  Lexington  faced  by  some 
seventy  Minute-men,  hastily  summoned  to  the  field.  Some  one  fired, 
no  matter  who ;  the  troops  poured  in  a  close  and  deadly  volley,  there 
was  a  scHttering  return,  and,  as  the  smoke  rolled  away,  it  disclosed 
seven  killed  and  nine  wounded  among  the  Americans.  The  colonists 
had  faced  the  troops,  and  blood  had  been  shed.  The  fatal  step  bad 
been  taken,  and  civil  war  had  begun.  On  the  troops  pushed  to  Con- 
cord, whence  the  stores  bad  been  removed,  and  where  but  little  damage 
was  done.  A  party  of  soldiers  advanced  to  the  bridge,  and  were  met  by 
the  Mitmte-men  of  Acton  and  Concord,  The  British  fired  with  effect; 
there  was  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  tbe  Americans  returned  the  fire. 
Two  of  the  English  fell,  others  were  wounded,  and  they  fell  back,  leav- 
ing the  Americans  in  possession  of  the  bridge.  The  battle  of  Con- 
cord had  been  fought     Not  only  had  blood  been  ebed,  but  the  colo- 
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nista  had  resisted.  There  was  a  pause  while  the  British  moved  out  of 
the  village,  and  then  the  Minute -men  begun  to  pour  in  and  attack 
them  on  their  march.  The  fire  of  the  Americans  along  the  road  was 
scattering,  but  galling  and  deadly,  so  that  the  retreat  was  quickened, 
and  was  almost  a  rout,  when  the  tired  men  met  Lord  Percy  with  re- 
enforcements  and  artillery  at  Lexington.  Then  the  chase  began  once 
more ;  faster  and  faster  came  the  militia,  and  more  and  more  soldiers 
fell  beneath  their  shots.  It  was  after  sunset  when  Lord  Percy's  hunt- 
ed and  beaten  army  crossed  Charlestown  Neck  and  reached  a  place 
of  safety. 

The  news  spread  like  wildfire.  From  all  Kcw  England  the  militia 
hastened  to  Boston,  and  the  King's  army  was  soon  besieged  by  twenty 
thousand  men.  The  clash  of  arms  and  the  blood  shed  in  battle  star- 
tled the  culonies  north  and  south,  and  everywhere  the  people  rose 
ready  for  war.  In  May,  the  hardy  and  untamed  settlers  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  under  the  lead  of  Ethan  Allen,  captured  by  surprise  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point.  In  June,  the  leaders  of  the  scattered  forces 
around  Boston,  where  there  had  been  some  slight  skirmishing,  resolved 
to  anticipate  the  plans  of  the  British  by  taking  sudden  possession  of 
the  high  ground  near  Charlestown,  and  thus  commanding  the  town 
and  shipping.  On  the  night  of  the  sixteenth.  Colonel  Frescott,  with 
about  a  thousand  men,  crossed  Charlestown  Neck,  and  in  the  few  hours 
between  midnight  and  snnrise  threw  np  an  earthwork  on  Breed's  Hill. 
At  daybreak  the  men-of-war  opened  fire  on  the  redoubt,  and  the  bat- 
teries on  Copp's  Hill  followed.  At  noon  over  two  thousand  English 
were  on  their  way  to  take  the  hill.  Prescott's  forces  were  rednced, 
and  he  received  neither  aid  nor  re-enforcements  until  the  arrival  of 
Stark  with  the  Now  Hampshire  men,  who  Joined  those  from  Connec- 
ticilt,  posted  by  Prescott  at  a  rail  fence  heaped  with  hay  to  defend 
the  flank.  Setting  fire  to  Charlestown,  and  under  cover  of  a  heavy 
cannonade,  the  British  advanced  against  the  iutrcnchmcnts.  Tnice  they 
were  driven  back  with  slaughter  from  the  redoubt  and  the  rail  fence, 
mowed  down  by  the  heavy  and  concentrated  fire  of  the  Americana. 
The  third  time  they  wci-c  rallied  with  difficulty,  and  came  on  in  silence. 
They  were  received  with  another  deadly  volley,  but  they  still  pressed 
on.  The  powder  of  their  enemies  was  exhausted,  and  the  American 
fire  slackened  and  ceased.  Without  bayonets,  the  provincials  fought 
with  clubbed  muskets,  yielding  inch  by  inch,  until  at  last  Prescott  gave 
the  word  to  retreat ;  and  then  slowly,  and  in  good  order,  covered  by  the 
brave  band  at  the  rail  fence,  the  Americans  fell  back  and  left  the  Brit- 
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isli  in  possession  of  the  hard-fouglit  Utrld.  At  t]io  Isst  moment,  Joseph 
Warren,  eminent  as  a  pntriut  leader,  and  present  only  as  n  volunteer, 
vas  killed  at  tLc  redoubt.  Tliu  British  woo  tbc  victory  nnd  gnined  a 
hill.  They  lost  over  »  thonsand  men  in  kilk'd  and  wounded,  of  whom 
no  less  than  eighty-lhroe  wore  ofGcen,  while  the  American  low  did  not 
reach  five  hundred.  Covered  by  wretched  intrenchments,  the  colo- 
nists had  twice  repuWd  with  shiughtcr  the  best  English  troops,  fully 
equtjipcd  and  perfectly  disciplined.  They  liad  completely  crippled 
Gage,  and  the  British  had  merely  the  gi'ound  they  stood  ou  to  show 
as  a  trophy  of  llio  bloody  baltle.  Tbe  delusion  that  Americans  would 
nut  fight  was  at  an  end;  and  this  made  the  defeat  at  Bunker  Hill  of 
more  value  than  many  victories. 

Nearly  a  month  had  passed  after  the  fight  at  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord, when  the  accond  Continental  Congress  assembled  in  Philadi;lpbia 
on  the  tenth  of  May,  There  were  the  same  leaders,  but  the  strength 
of  the  moderate  nnd  Tory  parties  hud  declined,  and  at  the  same  lime 
the  attitude  of  Congress  was  one  of  indecision.  They  found  them- 
selves confronted  by  the  gravest  issue,  for  the  choice  between  war 
and  submission  had  become  imperative.  They  would  not  yield  ;  they 
dreaded  to  advance.  With  reluctance  they  permitted  the  retention  of 
Ticondcroga,  and  they  advised  New  York  not  to  oppose  the  landing 
of  troops,  but  to  prevent  the  erection  of  fortifications.  Jay  moved 
a  second  petition  to  the  King,  and  long  debates  ensued.  Slowly  the 
Congress  was  drawn  along  by  the  current  of  events ;  banging  back 
at  ever}'  step,  they  advised  Massaclmsetts  not  to  set  up  an  indepen- 
dent government,  and  tliey  would  do  nothing  for  the  other  colonies, 
where  the  Crown  governments  were  rapidly  falling  to  pieces.  They 
were  gradually  forced  into  a  policy  of  defensive  warfare,  inasninch  as 
war  was  a  liai'd  reality  which  could  not  be  overlooked,  for  the  skir 
mishing  went  on  outside,  and  there  were  continual  affrays  between 
Americans  and  British  both  by  land  and  sea.  In  one  breath  tlic  Con- 
gress, which  had  just  pl.iced  at  its  head  the  proscribed  traitor,  John 
Hancock,  advised  the  colonies  to  prepare  for  defence,  and  in  the  next 
voted  a  second  petition  to  the  King.  The  Governor  of  Virginia  took 
refuge  on  board  a  man-of-war,  and  royal  government  was  at  an  end, 
Massachusetts  asked  for  a  cominauder-in-eliief,  and  John  Adams  urged 
the  appointment  of  Washington.  Still,  Congress,  full  of  loyalty,  eager 
to  avert  war,  and  dre-iding  rebellion,  hesitated;  but  the  pressure  of 
events  could  not  be  resisted.  It  was  voted  to  raise  money  to  buy  gun- 
powder, the  organization  of  the  Continental  army  was  begun,  and  on 
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June  fiftcentli  George  Washington  was  elected  commander-in-chief. 
On  the  following  day  ho  appeared  in  Congress,  and,  with  a  inodestj 
as  fine  as  it  was  simple  and  sincere,  accepted  the  heavy  burden  im- 
posed upon  liitu.  Even  while  the  delegates  were  plcdjring  themselves 
to  sustain  Wasliington,  Prescott  was  preparing  for  his  march  to  Breed's 
Hill,  and  the  clouds  of  war  were  gathering  very  fast  about  the  hesi- 
tating Congress,  who  went  on  with  half  measures,  published  an  address 
justifying  their  taking  up  arms,  sent  another  petition  to  the  King, 
and  on  tlie  first  of  August  adjourned  for  five  weeks. 

On  the  third  of  July  Washington  took  command  of  the  army.  He 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  horde  of  militia,  brave  and  patriotic, 
but  ill-anncd,  nndiseiplined,  nno^anized,  and  wanting  in  almost  every- 
thing necessary  for  sneccssful  war.  As  the  summer  wore  away,  and 
autumn  and  winter  followed,  Washington  slowly,  and  in  the  face  of 
almost  inconceivable  difficulties,  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  and  gave 
strength  and  unity  to  his  raw  and  scattered  forces.  Gunpowder  fail- 
ed, large  bodies  of  the  militia  went  back  to  their  homes,  winter  set  in 
witli  its  usual  severity,  but  still  Washington  moved  steadfastly  onward, 
drawing  his  lines  closer  and  closer  about  the  besieged  city.  Frequent 
skirmishes  accustomed  the  men  to  war;  Knox  brought  tlie  cannon  of 
Ticondcroga  over  tlic  snow  to  Boston  before  the  spring  opened,  and 
then  Washington  was  ready  to  strike.  The  works  had  been  brought 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  town,  until  at  last,  from  Dorehester  Heights, 
the  bombardment  was  begun.  The  British,  who  had  come  to  conquer, 
were  helpless,  and  word  came  to  Washington  that,  if  Howe  was  permit- 
ted to  embark  unmolested,  the  town  would  be  spared.  The  proposal 
was  forced  to ;  the  British  took  to  their  ships,  and  sailed  to 
Hiilifas  ;  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  March  the  American  forces 
entered  the  town,  and  the  siege  of  Boston  was  at  an  end.  While  Wash- 
ington was  slowly  and  surely  investing  Boston,  and  forcing  the  Brit- 
ish from  the  soil  of  New  England,  other  mo^■ements  were  in  progress, 
promising  more  brilliant  results,  and  developed  by  the  capture  of  Ti- 
condcroga, and  by  the  successful  partisan  warfare  of  Allen  and  Ar- 
nold in  the  region  of  the  lakes.  An  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  under  the  command  of  Sclinyler,  started  from  Ticondcroga. 
Schuyler's  ill-liealtli  soon  left  General  Montgomery  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  for  two  months  he  persisted  in  the  siege  of  the  fort  at  St. 
John's,  contending  with  every  possible  difficulty,  from  lack  of  supplies 
to  insubordination  and  incfficieney  among  tlie  soldiers  and  officers. 
Allen  made  a  foolhardy  attempt  upon  Montreal,  and  was  taken  pris- 
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oner;  but  Montgomery's  gnll«ntry  and  prrBiatcnpe  finally  pre^ilad 
over  every  obstacle.  Tin-  forts  of  Choinbly  and  St.  John's  were  taken, 
«nd  llie  Americans  pnshcd  northward  and  took  Montreal,  whence  Carle- 
ton  had  retreated  to  Quebec.  Soon  aft»>r  Montgomery  started  from 
Ticonderoga,  another  expedition,  a1«o  aimed  against  Quebec,  left  Bos- 
ton in  the  early  days  of  natutnn.  Commanded  by  Arnold,  this  force 
was  to  make  its  way  tbrongh  the  wildemesa  of  Maine,  surprise  Qn&- 
bee,  and  join  Montgomery.  After  two  months  of  terrible  privation 
and  auilcring  by  cold,  hunger,  nnd  disrate,  Arnold,  with  sadly  depleted 
forces,  reached  the  8L  Lnwreiice.  Prceions  time  bad  been  wasted, 
and  a  surprise  attempted  by  Arnold  nith  his  weakened  forces  came 
to  nothing.  Carleton  reached  Quebec  nilb  liia  troops  from  Montreal, 
and  soon  after  Montgomery  joined  Arnold.  In  the  dead  waste  of  a 
Canadian  winter,  with  the  ground  deeply  frozen,  regular  spproachei 
were  out  of  the  question ;  and  an  assault  was  therefore  agreed  upon, 
which  w.-is  made  in  the  midst  nf  a  storm,  just  ns  the  year  was  closinir. 
Desperate  as  it  was,  it  came  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  success,  and 
failed  only  through  the  death  of  Montgomery,  who  was  hilled  at  the 
head  of  his  advancing  men.  Arnold,  with  another  column,  penetrated 
Quebec,  but  was  wounded,  and  carried  from  the  field.  Morgan,  of  Vir> 
^nia,  pushed  on  with  the  men,  and,  after  a  night  of  fierce  street-fight- 
ing, was  compelled  to  surrender,  being  cooped  up  in  the  narrow  streets, 
and  with  no  aid  from  without.  After  this,  the  winter  wore  slowly 
and  uneventfully  away,  until  in  Mnrcli  General  Wooster  anivcd  with 
troops,  and  took  command.  He  effected  nothing,  and  factions  dis- 
order heightened  the  difficulties  of  the  disheartened  army;  so  that, 
when  General  Thomas  took  the  command,  he  was  forced  to  retreat  to 
the  Sorel,  suffering  heavy  losses  inflicted  by  the  garrison  of  Quebec. 
At  all  other  points  the  Americans  were  beaten  as  the  spring  advanced, 
and  Sullivan,  who  succeeded  Thomas,  was  just  in  time  to  enconrage  an 
expedition  which  was  badly  beaten  at  Point  du  Lac,  and  then  fail  back 
to  Ticonderoga.  The  Canada  campaign  just  missed  success.  Full  of 
bright  hope  and  brilliant  promise,  and  marked  with  the  utmost  gal- 
lantry on  the  part  of  the  lenders,  it  resulted  in  nothing  but  ruinous 
disaster;  and  the  only  gain  to  the  colonists  was  the  hard  experience 
of  unsuccessful  war. 

Meanwhile  Parliament,  in  full  accord  with  the  King,  was  ready  to 
push  hostilities.  The  army  was  raised  to  forty  thousand  men,  the  fleets 
were  increased,  large  bodies  of  mercenaries  were  bought  of  the  misera- 
ble princes  of  Germany,  extensive  campaigns  were  planned,  and  prepft- 
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rations  were  made  to  strike  tlie  colonies  at  varioDS  points.  The  value 
of  New  York  as  a  military  position  was  obvious  to  both  English  and 
Americans,  and  tbc  latter  made  baste  to  prevent  its  falling  into  tlie 
baads  of  their  enemies.  Llomcstic  dissensions  were  already  ninning 
high,  and  tbo  conflict  between  Tories  and  patriots,  fomented  by  the 
new  Governor,  Tryon,  became  more  and  more  bitter.  The  Tories  con- 
trolled the  government,  and  struggled  for  the  committee;  but  the 
patriots  were  backed  by  the  people,  and  under  the  lead  of  Scars  dc- 
Btroycd  the  Tory  press,  and  brought  many  of  Ihe  supporters  of  the 
Crown  to  reason  by  no  gentle  means.  But  all  this  led  to  nothing, 
until  the  arrival  of  General  Charles  Lee,  who  went  energetically  to 
work  to  fortify  the  eity,  a  coarse  vigorously  pursued  by  his  successor. 
Lord  Stilling;  and  as  soon  as  Washington  was  released  by  the  evacn- 
Btion  of  Boston,  he  pushed  his  army  fornnrd,  arriving  in  New  York 
himself,  with  all  his  forces,  by  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  city  rap- 
idly assumed  the  appearance  of  a  fortified  camp. 

In  the  south,  meantime,  Dunmore  had  failed  to  excite  servile  insur- 
rection, and  had  lost  his  hold  upon  Virginia ;  while  in  North  Carolina, 
Hiirtin  strove  to  stir  up  civil  war,  and  in  a  proclamation  denounced  the 
rebels,  and  summoned  the  inhabitants  to  rally  about  the  standard  of 
the  King.  The  Highlanders  of  the  province,  and  many  of  the  Regu- 
lators, who  had  been  conciliated  by  Martin,  responded  to  the  call,  and 
inarched  to  the  coast  with  nearly  a  thousand  men.  But  the  procla- 
mation had  brought  the  patriot  party  also  into  the  field.  They  met  the 
royalists  at  a  bridge  near  "Wilmington,  where  they  repulsed  and  dis- 
persed them,  making  many  prisoners.  Martin  had  already  fled,  and  the 
canse  of  the  King  was  broken  in  North  Carolina,  and  nut  revived  for 
four  years.  Against  South  Carolina  more  formidable  preparations  were 
made,  and  the  King  sent  seven  regiments  under  Clinton  and  Corn- 
wallis,  and  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Parker,  to  reduce  Charleston.  Lee, 
who  was  in  chat^e  of  the  southern  department,  worked  with  his  nsual 
energy,  but  the  glory  belongs  to  the  patriot  leaders,  A  fort  was 
hastily  constructed  on  Sullivan's  Island,  in  the  harbor,  and  put  in 
char^  of  Colonel  Moultrie ;  Gadsden,  on  James  Island,  defended  the 
approach  by  land,  while  the  city  itself  was  hastily  fortified.  On  the 
twenty-eighth  of  June  the  British  fleet  moved  up  the  channel,  and  for 
twelve  hours  poured  shot  and  shell  upon  Moultrie's  fort.  The  tough 
palmetto  resisted  their  shot;  the  Americans  stood  their  ground  un- 
flinchingly, and  returned  a  heavy  and  well-directed  fire,  while  the 
land-forccB  were  ri'pulsed  and  prevented  from  reaching  the  island. 
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After  a  prolonged  contest  tLc  British  nitlidrew.     Their  losses  t 
been  severe,  and,  giving  up  tticir  pliins  of  capture,  they  returned  to 
New  York,     The  south  was  safe. 

BqC  while  the  South  Carolinians  were  driving  off  the  British  the 

great  crisis  in  the  eiistcoco  of  the  colouies  was  drawing  on. 
*3'n"   '^"  '^'^"B''  '^^  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  with  offensive  and 

defensive  war  raging  around  them,  the  Continental  Congress 
had  been  hesitating  and  moving  forward  with  rulactant  pace.  U 
is  cany  to  see  how  much  might  have  been  gained  by  prontpt,  deci- 
sive action,  by  throwing  off  at  onco  the  bonds  of  the  mother  country, 
organizing  government,  and  adopting  a  vigorous  war  policy.  But  the 
Congress  of  the  coloniea  was  a  body  of  law-abiding,  conservative  men, 
longing  to  bring  back  harmony,  and  not  plotting  independence.  They 
did  not  advance  a  step  nntil  England  hud  gone  beyond  in  wrong-doing, 
and  they  acted  only  under  the  atrongcat  out^de  pressure.  Wth  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  the  spirit  of  imifpondenct;  began  to  grow  rapid- 
ly, finding  expression  in  the  resolutions  of  towns,  and  then  of  counties, 
while  it  was  boldly  advocated  by  Paine  in  his  famous  pamphlet,  "  Com- 
mon Sense."  The  colonies  began  to  form  governments  of  their  own, 
and  declare  for  independence.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  drift  of 
public  sentiment,  which  'every  day  grew  stronger  and  more  imperative. 
In  Congress  a  party  in  favor  of  independence  was  developed,  and  be- 
gan to  push  for  energetic  action  and  for  a  declared  rupture  with  Eng- 
land, while  the  measures  necessitated  by  war  urged  them  on  in  tlie  same 
direction.  Bills  of  credit  were  issued,  the  army  was  regulated,  nego- 
tiations were  opened  with  Canada,  and  plans  for  a  general  government 
were  discussed,  so  that  in  the  spring  the  independent  movement  had 
become  almost  irresistible,  althougti  Pennsylvania  hung  back,  and  New 
York  was  divided.  Tiie  strength  of  the  moderate  party  was  in  tlio 
middle  colonies;  but  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  the  two  representa- 
tive provinces,  the  strongholds  of  the  opposing  political  forces  of  the 
country,  were  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  our  history  thoroughly 
united  ;  and  before  their  combined  strength  the  timid  and  backnaid 
conservatism  of  Pennsylvania  was  powerless.  One  colony  after  an- 
other was  brought  into  line  and  joined  in  the  cry  for  independence; 
even  in  Pennsylvania  the  popular  party  gained  the  control ;  and  Marr- 
land  and  New  York,  the  latter  stiil  sadly  divided,  were  swept  along  in 
the  current.  On  the  seventh  of  June,  while  the  various  colonics  weT« 
still  moving  on  the  great  <]ucstion,  Richard  Uenry  Lee,  seconded  by 
John  Adams,  introduced  three  resolutions — one  for  independence,  one 
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for  foreign  alliance,  and  one  for  confederation.  Action  waa  postponed, 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  declaration.  Tliero  was  long 
debate  and  deliberation,  John  Adams  leading  for  tlio  independent  pai^ 
ty,  John  Dickinson  for  the  party  of  conciliation.  On  the  second  of 
July  the  resolution  declaring  the  colonies  independent  was  passed, 
and  on  the  fourth  the  declaration  of  independence,  drafted  by  Jeffer- 
son and  somewhat  amended  by  the  committee  and  by  Congress,  was 
adopted  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  Four  days  later,  it  wag  given  to 
the  world.  The  English  colonics  in  America  had  ceased  to  exist,  and 
a  new  nation  was  bom. 

The  most  significant  fact  in  regard  to  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence ^'as  the  delay  in  making  it.  Two  years  had  elapsed  since  tho 
Continental  Congress  first  assembled ;  and  for  more  than  a  year  tho 
colonies  had  been  engaged  in  desperate  hostilities,  and  had  an  army 
in  the  field.  Yet  they  lingered  and  hesitated.  There  was  in  truth, 
■o  far  as  the  colonies  themselves  were  concerned,  nothing  inevitable 
about  tlic  American  Revolution.  There  was  no  irresistible  cause  for 
its  coming  then  or  later,  nothing  which  was  not  wholly  within  human 
control.  No  old  system  was  breaking  down  and  forcing  tho  rise  of  a 
now  one.  The  people  in  the  English  colonics  were  thoroughly  and 
sincerely  loyal.  Here  and  there  might  be  found  a  man  like  Samuel 
Adams,  who  felt  that  independence  ought  to  come ;  but  sach  men 
were  rare  exceptions.  The  colonies  had  lived  for  years  under  their 
own  governments,  which  were  free  and  simple ;  and  if  the  wise  pol- 
icy of  Walpole,  of  letting  them  severely  alone,  had  been  continued, 
the  connection  between  the  colonies  and  the  parent  country  need  nev- 
er have  been  severed.  The  American  Rcvolntion  was  wholly  due,  from 
the  very  outset,  to  the  condition  of  England  and  of  English  politics, 
and  to  the  gross  and  arrogant  stupidity  of  tho  King  and  his  minis- 
ters, supported  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  From  the  very  inception 
of  Grenvillo's  scheme  of  taxation  to  the  declaration  of  independence, 
the  course  of  the  English  government  was  a  tissae  of  ignorant  mis- 
takes. They  found  that  taxation  without  representation  was  firmly 
resisted  in  the  colonics ;  and  instead  of  quietly  abandoning  the  prin- 
ciple, they  enforced  it.  This  aroused  a  conflict  in  one  province,  and 
they  then  made  the  cause  of  that  colony  the  cause  of  all,  by  attempt- 
ing to  inflict  the  most  senseless  and  arbitrary  punishment  imagina- 
ble. They  forced  a  Continental  Congress  into  existence,  and  then 
trampled  on  its  loyalty,  scoffed  at  its  measures,  and  scorned  its  ap- 
peals.    They  knew  that  the  colonists  were  almost  entirely  men  of 
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English  raw,  that  they  were  of  fine  English  etock,  and  many  of  them 
descendnnts  of  the  luen  who  had  fought  the  ijrettt  Rebellion.  Know- 
ing all  this,  thick-witted  peers  announced  in  the  Uousc  of  Lords  that 
the  AmerlcBus  were  coimrds ;  and  il  was  nasuincd  with  an  imbecile 
rtupidity  which  passes  expression  that  Ainericnas  would  not  fight. 
The  insults  of  Lord  Sandwich  and  his  follows  were  bitterly  answered 
by  the  eboats  of  the  Minutc-mcn,  as  the  flower  of  tlie  British  army 
recoiled  and  fell  baeb  from  the  slopes  of  Banker  UiU.  English  offi- 
cers precipitated  bloodshed,  and  Engiieh  ministcra  planned  the  con- 
quest of  three  million  people  of  their  own  race,  separated  from  them 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Very  rarely  does  history  record  great  events 
BO  largely  caused  by  actions  as  needless  as  they  were  avoidable.  Igno- 
rance and  arrogance  have  been  responsible  for  many  misfortanes,  bat 
they  never  cost  any  nation  more  than  they  did  England  in  1776.  By 
her  own  errors  and  her  corrnpt  politics,  and  by  absolutely  nothing 
else,  she  drove  her  great  colonics  into  independence,  and  dismembered 
her  empire. 
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Chaptek  XXIV. 

THE  WAR  FOR  IXDEPEXDESCE ;  FROM  1776  TO  1782. 

With  the  Declaration  of  Independence  colonial  existence  came  to 
an  end;  but  six  dreary  years  of  hard  fighting  were  to  pass  be- 
fore the  declaration  became  an  admitted  fact  The  War  of 
Independence  is  the  period  in  our  history  which  above  all  otbere  is 
thoroughly  familiar  to  every  one,  and  it  would  be  useless  and  super- 
fluous to  attempt  here  to  add  anything  to  what  has  already  been  writ- 
ten of  the  war,  or  to  trace  its  events  in  detail.  So  far  as  the  present 
work  ia  concerned,  it  comes  to  an  end,  strictly  speaking,  with  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  on  the  second  of  July,  1776.  But  American  history 
ia  divided  into  two  parts — the  history  of  the  colonics  and  t)ie  history 
of  the  United  States ;  and  between  these  two  portions — between  the 
Declaration  and  the  Treaty  of  Paris— lie  six  years  of  war.  In  that 
intervening  period,  although  the  colonies  had  ceased  to  exist  as  such, 
the  struggle  to  build  up  and  develop  a  great  nation  had  not  begun. 
Everything  was  absorbed  in  taking  the  lirst  step  which  munt  precede 
national  life — in  securing  independence.  The  English  colonics  could 
not  begin  their  career  as  a  nation  until  they  had  extorted  from  Eng- 
land, and  from  the  world,  an  acknowledgment  of  their  independence. 
In  the  fullest  sense,  the  history  of  the  colonies  docs  not  end  until  that 
of  the  nation  begins — with  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  For  the  sake  of  his- 
torical completeness,  therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  trace  in  the 
barest  outline  the  events  of  the  war  which  insured  national  existence. 
With  the  close  of  that  war  a  new  era  opens,  and  the  forces  generated 
during  a  century  and  a  half  of  colonial  life  begin  to  play  their  part, 
and  work  out  their  destiny  on  the  broad  stage  of  national  history. 

Before  Congress  had  agreed  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
forerunners  of  a  fine  English  army  of  over  thirty  thousand  men,  in- 
cluding eight  thousand  Hessians,  liad  already  arrived  in  New  York 
harbor;  and  by  the  end  of  August  these  well  -  equipped  and  thor- 
oughly disciplined  forces  were  ready  to  move  against  the  American 
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111^.1.-11,  wcrv-  in  ■,'ri-:il.  danger.  Tlic  suspend 
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main  lii>dj  of  tlic  AmcricaD  nnny ;  but  oi 
resolved  to  retreat ;  and  during  tbc  night, 
caltk's  and  mistakes,  tbo  American  forcca  i 
to  New  York.  This  abandonment  of  Lob 
nioval  cf  tha  army,  were  all  performed  m 
vision  uF  Washington,  and  were  the  first  e 
siifttiiiiiing  defeat,  holding  his  army  togetbei 
vMh  hopeless  difficulties.  While  the  Bril 
for  two  weeks,  the  qnestion  of  evacuating 
dcbati'd.  At  first  it  was  decided  to  hold  tl 
the  uli.'le  matter  to  the  commander-in-cb' 
understi^uding  the  faults  of  his  motlcj  ant 
mini'd  to  abandon  the  city.  Howe,  anxi 
ves&ils  up  the  river  and  landed  troops,  j 
cut  militia  gave  way  in  a  panic;  while 
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at  thtiir  flight,  rode  up  and  dow 


thcin.  The  other  rear  divisions,  hotly  pri 
whole  array  was  brought  together  on  ! 
Migh  their  want  of  discipline  cannon  ■ 
c  ihi>Be  of  raw  troops,  for  there  was  n 
)iiK  them.  The  very  day  after  their 
■<Bm  skirmish  with  the  British,  and 
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who  was  fully  prepared,  fell  back  in  good  order  to  White  Plains,  skir- 
mishing with  success,  and  leaving  a  garrison  in  Fort  Washington.  At 
White  Plains  he  intrenched  himself.  The  British  attacked  one  of  the 
American  positions,  and,  after  a  short,  sharp  fight,  the  latter  retreated, 
having  suffered  less  than  their  enemies.  Washington  soon  after  again 
fell  back  to  an  unassailable  position  on  Northcastle  Heights,  while 
Howe  retraced  his  steps,  and  carried  by  assault  and  with  heavy  losses 
Fort  Washington.  Not  long  after.  Fort  Lee,  now  untenable,  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  Hudson  was  open  to  the  British. 

Washington's  condition  was  trying  in  the  extreme.  His  army  was 
greatly  reduced  by  the  return  to  their  homes  of  large  bodies  of  the 
militia,  and  so  many  more  were  soon  to  go  that  the  General  seemed 
on  the  point  of  being  left  without  soldiers.  He  was  hampered,  too, 
by  the  orders  of  Congress,  who  believed  that  their  collective  wisdom 
was  suited  to  the  conduct  of  war,  and  he  had  not  that  control  over 
his  officers  so  essential  to  a  commander,  but  which  was  not  under- 
stood in  America.  With  all  these  difficulties  pressing  upon  him,  he  was 
obliged  to  act ;  for  it  was  clear  that  the  British  would  move  through 
New  Jersey  upon  Philadelphia.  Leaving  Lee  and  Heath  in  New  York, 
Washington  started  for  New  Jersey,  with  the  British,  under  Cornwal- 
lis,  close  at  his  heels.  As  the  Americans  went  out  at  one  end  of  a 
town,  the  British  entered  at  the  other.  With  an  army  reduced  to 
three  thousand  men,  Washington  continued  his  retreat,  watching  for 
an  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow ;  and  after  him  came  the  soldiers  of 
the  King,  ravaging,  burning,  and  destroying  as  they  advanced.  Wash- 
ington sent  in  every  direction  to  raise  troops,  and  appealed  strongly 
and  constantly  to  Congi'ess  for  the  formation  of  a  regular  army.  Lee, 
who  was  ordered  to  join  him,  hung  back,  aiming  at  a  separate  com- 
mand, and  was  luckily  captured  by  a  British  scouting  party;  and  then 
Sullivan,  who  succeeded  Lee,  moved  rapidly  forward,  and  joined  Wash- 
ington on  the  twentieth  of  December.  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey were  wild  with  panic  and  fear;  Congress  had  left  Philadelphia  in 
alarm,  and  the  loyalists  were  coming  in  and  accepting  the  pardon  of- 
fered by  Howe.  The  curse  of  jarring  councils  and  colonial  jealousies 
began  to  make  its  evil  influence  strongly  felt.  It  was  the  supreme 
moment  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  fate  of  the  colonies  hung 
trembling  in  the  balance.  The  great  conflict,  with  all  its  tremendous 
issues,  was  centred  in  one  man,  at  the  he«ad  of  a  small,  dispirited,  and 
neglected  army.  As  great  a  statesman  as  'he  was  general,  Washing- 
ton felt  to  the  full  the  gravity  of  the  situation ;  and  he  knew  that 
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iot  oiornl  eSoct,  far  more  than  for  an;  military  gain,  n  victory  must 
thf  won.  He  carried  tho  Amerioan  Kevolutiou  in  liU  hamla,  aud  saved 
tlie  cntisc  of  the  colonies.  Crossing;  the  Delaware  on  Cliriatiuas-iiiglit, 
Wash iogtoD,  despite  delays,  and  tbe  fnilurc  of  tbe  co-operating  col- 
umns, swt'pt  down  upon  Trenton.  Tlit  Hessians  poated  there  were 
surprised ;  tfaeir  cominaudcr,  Hahl,  was  mortally  wounded,  and,  over- 
whelmed by  the  fierce  charge  of  the  AmcricauD,  they  surrcndert'd. 
Nearly  a  thousand  men,  with  guns,  cannon,  and  fli^s,  were  the  tro- 
phies of  the  victory.  Washington  crossed  the  river,  recrosscd  it,  and 
was  again  at  Trenton,  gathering  re-en forcementa,  and  holding 
Ilia  little  army  well  together,  while  tho  startled  British  made 
hasty  preparations  to  retrieve  the  disaster.  Concentrating  seven  thou- 
sand men  at  Princeton,  ComwnlliH  marched  to  Trenton  and  confront- 
ed Washington,  who  was  in  position  on  the  other  side  of  Asaanpink 
Creelf.  The  situntion  was  perilous  in  the  extreme.  Leaving  his  firca 
burning,  Washinurton  marched  biii'k  by  another  road  in  the  very  itiroo- 
tion  by  which  Gomwallia  had  just  come.  In  the  morning  he  was  at 
Princeton,  and,  after  a  sharp  skiimish,  in  which  General  Mercer  wan 
killed,  he  broke  into  the  town,  and  routed  the  regiments  left  there 
by  Comwallis,  Leaving  Princeton,  Washington  withdrew  to  winter- 
quarters  at  Morristown,  and  there  was  a  pause  in  tbe  war.  The  forces 
engaged  in  these  actions  were  trifling,  but  the  life  of  a  nation  was  at 
stake,  and  this  brief  campaign,  both  from  a  political  and  military 
point  of  view,  was,  for  its  length — if  the  issues  involved  and  all  the 
conditions  be  considered — as  brilliant,  and  as  full  of  skill  and  daring, 
as  anything  in  tbe  annals  of  modern  warfare.  It  has  all  the  qualities 
of  Napoleon's  last  campaign  against  the  Allies  in  France,  and,  if  Wash- 
ington had  never  fought  another  battle,  would  entitle  him  to  the  place 
of  a  great  commander. 

During  the  winter  there  were  various  small  aSairs,  raids  and  snr- 
prises,  on  both  sides,  in  which  the  Americans  had,  on  the  whole,  the, 
advantage ;  but  the  most  importaut  event  was  the  despatch  of  sup- 
plies from  France,  through  the  efforts  of  Beaumarchais,  and  with  the 
connivance  of  the  Fi'cnch  government.  Meantime  Washington  devoted 
himself  to  reorganizing  and  increasing  his  army,  aided  to  some  extent 
by  Congress  at  last  waking  up  to  the  needs  of  the  war.  Tho  work, 
however,  was  slow  and  arduous,  the  colonies  were  lax  and  disorganized, 
and  it  was  nearly  summer  before  Washington  succeeded  in  getting 
even  seven  thousand  soldiers  together.  Ue  watched  Qowe  closely, 
hut  could  gather  little  information  as  to  his  movements  until  the  end 
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of  July,  when  the  English  fleet  and  army  sailed  from  New  York  and 
appeared  in  the  Delaware.  Washington  hastened  southward  to  meet 
them,  and  was  joined  in  his  camp  on  the  Neshaminy  by  Lafayette, 
De  Kalb,  and  a  few  other  French  officers.  A  few  days  later  news 
came  that  Howe,  who  had  left  the  Delaware,  was  in  Chesapeake  Bay, 
and  Washington  again  pushed  forward  to  check  his  advance.  The 
opposing  forces  met  at  the  river  Brandywine.  The  Americans,  con- 
fused and  misled  by  uncertain  intelligence,  suffered  their  right  flank 
to  be  turned ;  Sullivan  fell  back  in  disorder,  Wayne  was  repulsed,  and 
Washington  was  forced  to  retreat.  A  few  days  later  Wayne's  com- 
mand was  surprised  at  Paoli,  and  suffered  severely.  The  British  press- 
ed on ;  the  news  of  their  advance  drove  the  members  of  Congress 
and  the  patriots  in  hasty  flight  from  Philadelphia ;  and  on  the  twen- 
ty-sixth of  August  Howe  was  in  possession  of  the  city.  The  English 
forces  were  then  somewhat  divided.  Troops  had  been  sent  against 
the  forts  on  the  Delaware ;  Comwallis,  with  several  regiments,  was  in 
Philadelphia.;  and  the  main  body  of  the  army  was  encamped  at  Ger- 
mantown.  Undeterred  by  defeat, Washington  determined  to  fall  sud- 
denly upon  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  at  Germantown.  His  plans 
were  laid  with  his  wonted  skill,  but  the  attack  was  to  be  made  by 
four  columns,  and  he  failed  through  the  errors  of  his  subordinates. 
Early  in  the  morning,  on  the  fourth  of  October,  the  Americans  ad- 
vanced rapidly  under  cover  of  a  thick  mist,  driving  in  the  advance 
posts,  and  pushed  on,  flushed  with  success,  upon  the  main  line.  Ev- 
erything promised  success ;  but  some  of  the  British  threw  themselves 
into  the  Chew  House,  and  thus  brought  on  a  sharp  engagement  in  the 
rear  of  the  advancing  columns.  Time  was  thus  lost.  In  the  smoke 
and  fog,  and  with  tiring  behind  them,  the  Americans  fell  into  confu- 
sion ;  two  of  the  co-operating  columns  mistaking  each  other  for  the 
enemy,  became  engaged,  the  English  forces  concentrated,  and  Wash- 
ington was  again  forced  to  retreat,  with  heavy  loss.  The  moral  effect 
of  proving  his  ability  to  fight  so  soon  after  a  defeat  was  the  only 
gain  in  the  disaster  at  Germantown.  Howe  withdrew  his  forces  to 
Philadelphia,  and  devoted  himself  to  clearing  the  river;  but  his  first 
attempt  on  Fort  Mercer  failed  completely.  Colonel  Donop  and  four 
hundred  Hessians  were  killed,  and  the  rest  driven  back  to  the  city. 
With  the  aid  of  the  fleet  the  next  effort  was  more  successful.  Fort 
Mifiiin  was  taken,  and  Fort  Mercer  soon  after  was  abandoned.  Master 
of  the  river,  Howe  endeavored  to  draw  Washington  into  a  general 
battle,  but  Washington  would  not  leave  his  position.     There  was 
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some  beavjr  skirmishing,  in  wljich  the  R^rantage  iras  with  tbe  Ameri- 
cans; and  tlien  Howo  went  iwlo  winter-quarUirs  at  Philadelphia,  and 
WasliingtoD,  witli  Lis  barefooted,  ragged,  and  suffering  soldiers,  with- 
drew to  Valley  Forge. 

While  Waahinglon  was  waging  doubtful  war,  endurin:^  defeat,  and 
solely  by  skill  and  conBtnncy  holding  tbe  enemy  in  clieck,  Ibe  fate 
of  the  Revolution  was  decided  in  tbe  Nortb.  In  accordance  with  a 
favorite  plan  of  the  King,  General  Burgoyne,  with  eight  thousiind  men, 
a  large  body  of  Indians,  and  a  heavy  train  of  artillery,  came  down 
from  St.  Jobn'ti,  aiming  at  Albany,  and  intending  to  join  Howe  and 
cut  off  \cw  England  from  tbe  rest  of  the  colonies.  At  flrst  all  went 
well.  Tbrongb  tbo  negligence  of  SL  Clair,  Ticonderoga  had  lo  be 
abandoned,  and  the  Americans  retreating,  lost  heavily  by  the  attacks 
of  tbe  British,  who  pursued  them  closely.  Scbnyler,  who  was  io 
command  In  tbe  northern  department,  fell  back  from  Fort  Anne  to 
Fort  Edward,  where  ho  joined  St.  Clair.  They  could  only  riiiiMfr  be- 
tween them  about  five  thousand  men,  and  Schuyler  sent  for  re-enforce- 
ments. Washington,  straitened  as  he  was,  responded,  and  sent  troops, 
including  Morgan  and  his  Vii^inia  riflemen;  but  the  whole  conntry 
was  terror-stricken  by  Burgoyuc's  rapid  success.  In  reality  the  alarm 
was  most  fortunate.  To  form  a  regular  army  in  the  colonics  was  a 
task  of  surpassing  difliculty ;  to  call  out  men  in  defence  of  their  in- 
vaded homes,  who  were  brave  and  skilled  in  rough  fighting,  was  com- 
paratively easy.  The  keen  sense  of  danger  roused  the  people  to  arms. 
Bnigoyne  was  delayed  after  his  victories  by  Schuyler's  having  torn 
up  bridges  and  obstructed  the  ronds,  and  in  that  time  the  tide  turned 
against  him.  Buigoyne  intended  to  strike  right  and  left  as  well  as 
in  front,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  plan  Colonel  SL  Leger  was  sent  to 
the  west  to  capture  Fort  Scbnyler,  defended  by  Colonel  Gansevoort, 
with  some  seven  hundred  men,  Gansevoort  was  fully  prepared,  and 
refused  to  surrender;  and  while  St,  Leger  besieged  him  tbe  militia  of 
tbe  country  turned  out  under  Herkimer,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of 
the  fort  St.  Leger  met  them  at  Oriskany,  and  there  was  a  bloody 
and  despanitc  fight,  which  gave  the  soldiers  in  the  fort  opportunity 
for  a  successful  sally,  and  checked  tbe  British  completely.  St.  Leger, 
alarmed  by  rumors  of  the  advance  of  fresh  forces,  raised  the  siege  and 
retreated.  In  the  east,  Burgoyne  sent  out  five  hundred  men  under 
Colonel  Baum,  to  capture  the  supplies  stored  at  Bennington,  of  which 
he  began  to  have  sore  need.  Again  the  militia  turned  out,  composed 
of  tbe  bardy  settlers  of  Kew  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  led  by  John 
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Stark.  They  surrounded  the  British,  stormed  their  earthworks,  capt- 
ured Baum  and  all  his  men,  and  repulsed  with  slaughter  Colonel 
Breyman,  who  had  been  sent  to  his  relief.  These  victories  inspired 
all  the  country  with  enthusiasm.  Men  poured  into  the  camp  at  Be- 
mus's  Heights,  where  Gates  had  superseded  Schuyler,  and  was  ready 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  victories  achieved  by  the  people.  The  Brit- 
ish had  no  choice  but  to  push  forward,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  Sep- 
tember they  attacked  the  American  position  in  force.  There  was  a 
day  of  hard  fighting,  little  generalship,  each  corps  fighting  for  itself, 
and  in  the  evenins:  the  Americans  withdrew  within  their  lines.  It 
was  nominally  a  drawn  battle,  but  it  was  disastrous  to  the  British. 
There  was  a  delay  of  nearly  three  weeks,  while  the  British  strength- 
ened their  defences,  and  fresh  troops  came  into  the  American  camp. 
Clinton  was  burning  and  ravaging  on  the  Hudson ;  but  he  gave  no 
hope  to  Burgoyne,  whose  situation  was  fast  becoming  desperate.  On 
the  seventh  of  October  he  again  advanced,  there  was  another  hard 
fight,  and  the  British  fell  back  in  disorder  to  their  camp.  The  next 
day  Burgoyne  began  his  retreat,  and  abandoning  almost  everything, 
moved  to  Saratoga ;  but  his  position  was  hopeless.  Every  avenue  of 
escape  was  cut  off ;  his  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted ;  and  on  the 
seventeenth  of  October,  after  some  negotiation,  he  surrendered,  and 
over  five  thousand  men  laid  down  their  arms  and  were  sent  as  pris- 
oners to  Boston. 

The  battles  in  New  York,  which  have  taken  rank  among  the  deci- 
sive battles  of  the  world,  produced  three  important  results. 
The  first  was  a  wretched  intrigue,  known  as  the  Conway  Cabal, 
to  supersede  Washington  and  put  Gates  at  the  head  of  the  armies. 
While  Washington  was  struggling  through  the  dreary  winter  at  Val- 
ley Forge,  overcoming  every  sort  of  obstacle,  arguing  with  Congress, 
and  trying  to  teach  them  their  duty,  spending  his  whole  strength  of 
heart,  and  mind,  and  body,  this  miserable  faction  was  at  work  against 
him.  They  were  not  without  hopes  of  success ;  for  Congress,  which 
had  begun  to  degenerate,  was  dazzled  by  the  nortliern  victories,  and 
failed  to  comprehend  the  greater  services  rendered  by  Washington  in 
defeat.  The  whole  business  finally  came  to  light,  and  was  ruined  at 
once  by  the  popular  support  given  to  Washington.  Gates  was  sent 
from  the  board  of  war  to  the  North,  Mifliin  was  put  on  trial  for  mis- 
management in  the  quartermaster's  department,  and  Conway's  resig- 
nation was  accepted,  and  his  place  as  inspector-general  filled  by  Baron 
Steuben,  who  did  excellent  work  in  effecting  discipline  and  organiza- 
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tion  among  the  troops.  The  second  issae  of  Burgojnc's  tan 
was  tile  Tccoguition  of  the  colonies  by  FrsDce,  nDd  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance wit!)  that  power,  negotiated  \>y  Franklin  and  ratified  by  Congress 
in  May.  The  third  result  was  an  offer  hy  Lord  North  to  abandon  the 
right  of  taxation,  and  recognize  Congress,  Tlic  opposition  wished  to 
go  farther,  and,  without  yielding  independence,  to  hold  that  question 
in  abeyance,  and  make  peace  at  all  hazards ;  biit  the  insane  obstinacy 
of  the  King  thwarted  the  opposition,  and  Lord  North's  propositions, 
like  all  the  rest  of  his  policy,  had  the  falal  defect  of  being  too  late. 

The  spring  of  1778  wore  nway  without  any  event  of  importance. 
The  British  made  an  attoitipt  to  capture  Lafiiyettc,  sent  out  with  an 
army  of  observation,  and  wore  completely  foiled.  The  end  of  June 
came  before  the  English  army  moved,  and  then  it  was  merely  to  re- 
treat Fourteen  thousand  men,  under  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
who  had  aacceeded  Uowi*,  marched  from  Philadelphia,  which  they  had 
vainly  held  ;ill  winter,  tomird  New  York.  Washin.clon  broke  enmp  at 
once  and  started  in  pursuit,  determined  to  strike  a  heavy  blow.  He 
came  up  with  the  British  at  Monmouth  Court-honse,  and  Lee,  in  com- 
mand of  the  advance,  was  ordered  to  attack  as  soon  as  the  enemy  be- 
gan to  move.  The  opening  skirmishes  were  in  favor  of  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  but  Lee  gave  contradictory  orders,  the  troops  became  confused, 
and  finally  Lee  fell  back.  He  was  met  by  Washington,  filled  with 
anger  at  this  disregard  of  his  orders,  and  there  was  a  stormy  scene  be- 
tween them,  the  affair  resulting  subsequently  in  Lee's  trial  by  court- 
martial  and  suspension.  Washington  set  to  work  to  remedy  Lee's  mis- 
takes. He  stopped  the  retreat,  brought  up  the  main  body  of  his  army, 
and  repulsed  the  British,  who  had  begun  to  advance ;  but  the  oppoi^ 
tnnity  for  victory  was  lost,  and  the  battle,  was  not  decisive.  Clinton 
marched  on,  and  reached  New  York  in  safety,  followed  by  Washing- 
ton, who  took  up  his  position  at  White  Plains. 

The  arrival  of  the  French  turned  every  one's  attention  in  a  new 
direction,  Philadelphia  was  saved,  D'Estainq,  the  French  admiral, 
believed  there  was  not  sufficient  water  to  admit  bis  entrance  at  New 
York,  and  he  therefore  sailed  to  Newport,  held  by  the  British,  under 
General  Pigot,  with  sis  thousand  men.  The  French  troops  were  to  co- 
operate with  Sullivan,  who  was  in  Rhode  Island  with  some  ten  thou- 
sand soldici's,  Sullivan  advanced,  however,  before  the  time  agreed 
upon,  there  was  a  misunderstanding  with  D'Estaing,  and  a  fatal  de- 
lay. Lord  Howe,  with  the  English  fieet,  appeared  off  the  harbor,  and 
D'Estaing  put  to  sea  to  give  him  battle.     The  British  avoided  him,  a 
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storm  scattered  both  fleets,  p.nd  D'Est&ing  came  back  with  Iiis  ships 
mnch  shattered,  and  tlicn,  despite  the  prayers  Bod  remonstrances  of 
tbe  Americans,  departed  to  Boston  to  repair  and  refit  Sullivan,  thus 
left  alone,  determined  to  fight  at  alt  events,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  August  advanced.  Although  moat  of  his  troops  were  raw  levies, 
they  fought  well  and  bravely ;  but  were  finally  driven  back,  suffering, 
however,  much  leas  than  the  enemy.  The  news  of  coming  re-enforce- 
ments from  New  York  obliged  Sullivan  to  retreat  to  Iho  main-land, 
a  movement  which  he  executed  safely  and  just  in  time.  Thus  the 
first  combined  attempt  of  the  allies,  from  which  so  much  was  confi- 
dently expected,  came  to  nothing,  owing  mainly  to  the  slackness  of 
the  French,  and  left  behind  it  much  heart-burning  and  discord.  Else- 
where little  was  done.  On  the  western  frontier  the  Indians,  incited 
by  the  British,  broke  in  upon  the  settlements  and  laid  them  waste, 
the  AVyoming  Massacre  standing  out  among  these  forays  with  evil 
prominence.  But  the  gain,  on  the  whole,  waa  with  the  Americans. 
Clarke  finally  made  himself  master  of  Vinccnnes,  and  the  Indians  be- 
gan to  desert  the  British  standard.  Oeotge  III.  and  his  ministers 
had,  in  fact,  little  but  a  long  list  of  failures  and  defeats  to  contem- 
plate. They  had  been  driven  from  New  England.  For  two  years 
they  had  subjected  the  middle  proi'inces  to  all  the  horrors  of  war, 
and  the  only  result  was  that  Clinton  controlled  the  ground  upon 
which  his  troops  were  camped,  and  was  held  in  check  by  Washington 
and  prevented  from  making  any  effective  movement.  One  portion 
of  the  colonies  had  remained  unmolested,  and  it  was  determined  to 
carry  the  war,  which  had  failed  elsewhere,  to  the  South. 

Colonel  Campbell,  late  in  the  autumn  of  1!T8,  landed  in  Georgia 
with  two  thousand  men,  surprised  and  defeated  Robert  Ilowe,  in  com- 
mand of  the  American  forces,  and  captured  Savannah.  There  he  was 
joined  by  Prevost  from  St.  Augustine,  and  soon  after  the  seizure  of 
Augusta  restored  Geocgia  to  England.  These  victories  were,  how- 
ever, the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  savage  and  desperate  civil  war. 
The  Tories  were  stronger  and  more  determined  in  the  South  than 
anywhere  in  the  North,  except  in  New  York,  and  they  eagerly  joined 
the  King's  forces  and  formed  regiments.  On  the  other  side  the  pa- 
triots farmed  companies  of  rangers  and  guerillas,  and  the  whole  conn- 
try,  from  Georgia  to  Virginia,  was  desolated  during  the  period  of  the 
British  ascendency  by  bitter  partisan  warfare.  The  success 
of  the  English  alarmed  Congress.  Lincoln  was  hastily  sent 
down  to  take  Howe's  place,  and  during  the  winter  and  spring  neither 
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lie  nor  his  enemy  nccomplUbed  aajtbing  of  importanco. 
FrcTost  appeared  before  OlmrlestoQ,  wbere  some  of  the  citizens  won"  I 
for  making  terms,  but  Iluticdgc  and  the  pnlriots  would  not  jiuld.'  \ 
Iiincolti  Attacked  P«Tost  and  was  repulsed,  and  Boon  after  the  Brlt-i 
ish  fell  l>Hck  to  Savannah.     In  the  NoKb  Clinton  remained  inactir&  [ 
General  Matthews  landed  with  a  small  force  in  Vii^nia,  and  plunder- 
ed houses  and  ravaged  the  country,  while  Tryon  made  a  second  san-  \ 
guinary  raid  in  Connecticut,  burning  and  destroying,  and  killing  tli6  J 
inhabitants  of  the  villager.      Further  movements  of  this  sort  wora 
checked  by  Wayne's  brilliant  assault  upon  Stony  Point,  resultiug  in 
the  capture  of  the  fort,  with  five  hundred  men  and  cannon  and  sup- 
plies, and  in  the  destruction  of  the  works,  which  kept  Clinton  quiet 
and  attentive  to  the  defence  of  New  York,     There  was  also  an  at- 
tempt— with  land  and  naval  forces — made  by  Massachusetts  against   J 
a  British  post  on  the  Penobscot,  which  ended  in  defeat  and  disast«rf  ' 
and  wilb  the  coming  of  autunm  both  Clinton  ;md  Wstshington  went 
into  wintc^ quarters. 

The  centre  of  war  had  in  tnith  shifted  to  the  south.  Soon  after 
Prevost  returned  to  Savannah,  D'Estaing,  who  had  been  repulsed  in  the 
West  Indies,  appeared  there  with  his  fleet  Troops  were  landed,  and 
Prevost  summoned  to  surrender.  While  the  negotiation  halted  re-en- 
forcements arrived,  the  British  determined  to  stand  their  ground,  and 
Lincoln,  hastily  collecting  the  best  army  he  could,  pushed  south  and 
joined  the  French.  The  British,  however,  still  held  out,  and  at  last 
D'Estaing,  alarmed  by  the  lateness  of  the  season  for  the  safety  of  his 
fleet,  resolved  to  withdraw,  and  an  immediate  attack  became  necessary. 
On  the  ninth  of  October  the  assault  was  made,  and  the  French  and 
Americans  were  repulsed, with  heavy  slaughter.  D'Estaingwas  wound- 
ed, and  Pulaski  killed.  The  French  took  to  their  ships  and  sailed  for 
France,  while  Lincoln,  whose  army  was  chiefly  made  up  of  militia,  and 
rapidly  melted  away,  retreated  as  best  he  could  to  Charleston,  More 
formidable  preparations,  however,  were  making  against  the  South  than 
those  of  Prevost  and  Campbell.  Late  in  December  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton left  New  York  with  eight  thousand  men,  and  the  fleet  under  Ar- 
buthnot.  After  suffering  severely  from  storms,  and  not  until  the  end 
of  January,  Clinton  found  himself  in  Georgia  with  a  united  force  of 
ten  thousand  men.  Sending  to  New  York  for  Lord  Hawdon  and 
three  thousand  additional  soldiers,  Clinton  began  to  advance  slowly 
and  carefully  upon  Charleston,  where  Lincoln  was  In  command  of  the 
army,  and  strongly  sustained  by  the  State  government.     But  there 
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was  a  great  deal  of  fear  and  disaffection,  and  the  unfortified  city  was 
really  indcfenBiblc.  Washington  would  have  bad  Lincoln  withdraw, 
and  not  risk  so  much  in  defence  of  tlic  town ;  but  this  view  was  not 
accepted,  and  Lincoln  devoted  all  bis  cnei^ies  to  constructing  forti- 
fications. The  task  was  hopeless.  Arbuthnot  passed  Fort  Moultne 
in  safety ;  Clinton  pushed  bis  works  forward,  and  on  the  twelfth  of 
May  Liiicoin  capitulated,  and  the  town  and  army  fell  into  the  bands 
of  the  British.  The  plundering  of  Prcvost  was  continued,  but  in  a 
more  organized  fashion,  and  the  Englisli  soldiers  and  officers  enriched 
themselves  with  the  spoils  of  the  city.  Ten  days  later  confiscation  was 
threatened  to  all  who  did  not  submit;  and  on  the  third  of  Juno  Clio- 
ton  issued  a  proclamation  requiring  all  the  inhabitants,  on  pain  of  be- 
ing treated  as  rebels,  to  take  up  arms  for  the  King.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  policy  of  crushing  and  brutal  severity,  replete  with  plun- 
dering, confiseatiim,  hanging,  ill-treatment  of  prisoners,  and  massacres 
after  surrender;  wiiich,  backed  as  it  was  by  a  large  party  of  native  loy- 
alists, gave  to  the  war  in  the  South  a  character  for  savage  barbarity 
and  bitter  feeling  unknown  elsewhere.  Soon  after  his  proclamation 
was  published,  Clinton  departed  for  New  York,  leaving  Cornwallis, 
now  the  favorite  of  the  ministry  and  his  own  rival,  in  command.  The 
winter  in  the  North  had  been  marked  by  great  suffering  in  the  Amer- 
ican army,  and  by  indecisive  and  trifling  actions,  with  little  advantage 
to  cither  side.  On  bis  return  from  South  Carolina,  Clinton  turned  his 
attention  to  gaining  by  treachery  what  he  had  failed  to  win  by  force; 
but  there  is  no  need  to  rehearse  the  familiar  story  of  Arnold's  treason. 
It  is  the  black  chapter  of  the  war  for  Independence.  The  prize  was 
West  Point  and  the  control  of  the  Hudson.  The  plot  failed  miser- 
ably, and  Major  Andre  met  the  merited  death  of  a  fi[)y  by  the  hands 
of  the  hangman  ;  while  the  greater  criminal,  Arnold,  took  bimsclf  and 
his  sert'iccs  over  to  the  British. 

But  the  last  scenes  in  the  war  were  not  to  be  enacted  in  the  north- 
em  or  middle  states.  The  final  decision  of  the  great  question  was  to 
be  made  la  the  South.  The  fall  of  Charleston  for  the  moment  para- 
lyzed resistance  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  fortified  posts  of  the  inte- 
rior fell  one  after  another  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  Tarleton 
ranged  over  the  country,  ravaging,  plundering,  and  dispersing  the  small 
parties  of  militia  retreating  to  the  north,  while  Cornwallis  cnforeed 
everywhere  his  policy  of  harsh  severity  and  brutal  punishments.  The 
middle  of  July  had  come  before  the  patriots,  who  had  rallied  under 
Sumter,  fell  upon  a  party  of  British  raiders  and  routed  them.    Sum- 
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tcr  followed  lip  this  affair  by  attacking  the  BriltsU  unsuccCBSfuUy  at 
Rocky  JIouDt,  nod  lalcr  defeated  some  regiments  of  loyalists  nt  Hang- 
ing Rock,  ifeantirac  Wastiinstton  hnd  dctnclicd  from  liis  little  xemy 
two  thousand  tncn  under  I>e  Kalb,  and  Virginia  voted  as  many  niore;^ 
Wa.shington  wished  to  hare  the  southern  department  conRdcd  to 
Greene,  but  Congreas  appointed  Gntes,  who  hurried  southward,  gath- 
ering militia  on  the  way,  and  joined  De  Kalb  at  his  camp  on  Deep 
River.  Tiionce  he  pushed  on,  full  of  confidence,  to  overslichu  the 
British  under  Lord  Kawdon  at  Gimden  ;  but  lus  delays  at  it  critical 
moment  gave  Kawdon  time  to  intrench,  and  Cornwallis  to  come  up. 
The  army  was  weakened  by  dolacliing  Sumter  with  eight  hundred 
men  to  cnt  off  the  Brilish  cont-oy  aTid  stores.  Ignorant  of  the  num- 
ber of  hla  soldiers,  with  a  bad  dioposilion  of  his  troops,  who  were 
strange  to  each  other,  and  chiefly  untrained  militia,  Gates  odvancedi 
and  tiie  armies  came  together  near  Camden.  The  militia  broke  in 
a  piinic,  find  tlod  fiom  the  fifld,  with  Gates  among  tlicm.  De  Kalb 
and  bis  Continentals  stood  their  ground  for  a  time,  but  Pe  Kalb  was 
killed,  and  bis  ^en  gare  way.  The  British  lost  heavily  in  the  battle, 
but  the  rout  of  the  Americans  was  complete.  The  whole  army  was 
scattered;  Gates  fled  two  hundred  miles  to  Hillsborough;  and  Sum- 
ter, who  had  captured  the  convoy,  was  by  hi*  own  carelessness  sur- 
prised and  beaten  by  Tarleton.  Tiie  American  forces  in  Sontb  Caro- 
lina were  utterly  dispersed. 

As  in  the  North  after  the  fall  of  Ticonderoga,  so  in  the  South  after 
Camden,  the  tide  turned  in  the  darkest  hour,  and  again  it  was  a  pop- 
ular movement,  the  ri^^ing  of  men  in  defence  of  their  homes.  Corn- 
wallis, destroying  property  and  life,  and  flushed  with  triumph,  looked 
forwai-d  to  easy  conquest,  and  a  victorious  march  through  North  Car- 
olina and  Virginia.  Major  Ferguson  was  detached  with  two  hundred 
regulars  to  raise  the  loyalists,  and  he  soon  succeeded  in  enrolling  s 
large  body.  Separated  from  Cornwallis,  ho  occupied  himself  with  the 
pursuit  of  various  partisan  bands,  and  learned  too  late  that  the  rising 
was  becoming  serious.  'Williams  raised  a  strong  band  in  Ninety-six, 
and,  uniting  with  the  backwoodsmen  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
under  Sevier  and  Slielby.fell  upon  Ferguson  at  King's  Mountain.  They 
stormed  the  heights  held  by  the  Biitish,  Ferguson  fell,  and  his  men 
were  all  either  killed  or  made  prisoners.  The  effect  of  the  victory 
was  electric.  The  loyalist  rising  in  North  Carolina  was  checked,  the 
patriots  everywhere  began  to  take  arms,  the  partisans  under  Sumter 
and  Marion  increased  in  numbers  and  activity,  while  Cornwallis  was 
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forced  to  concentrate  hia  army,  and  move  more  stowlj  and  loss  confi- 
dently. Meanwliilc  Congress,  taking  nt  last  the  advice  of  Waahinfc- 
ton,  sent  Orcene  to  take  command  in  the  South.  Greene  hastened  to 
Charlotte,  vhere  he  found  a  miscellaneous  body  of  militia  gathered  by 
Gates  after  bis  defeat  utterly  unoi^anized,  and  requiring  all  the  ncary 
work  which  had  been  expended  on  the  soldiers  of  the  North.  With 
quiet  persistence  Greene  addressed  himself  to  his  task  of  organization 
and  enlistment;  and  his  first  act  was  to  shoot  deserters,  for  the  militia 
came  and  went  as  they  pleased.  While  thus  engaged,  Morgan,  with  a 
separate  command,  had  advanced  into  South  Carolina,  where  he  was 
breaking  up  the  roving  bands  of  royal  partisans  and  checking  their 
marauding.  Cornwallis,  eager  to  cut  him  oS,  Bcnt  Tarleton  in  pursuit, 
and  at  the  same  time  moved  the  main  army  forward  to  intercept  his 
retreat.  Tarleton,  eleven  hundred  strong,  and  well  equipped 
with  artillery,  came  up  with  the  Americans  at  the  Cowpens. 
Uoi^n  placed  his  cavalry  in  reserve,  the  Marylanders  in  the  centre, 
and  the  famous  rifiemen  on  the  wings,  nnd  threw  forward  the  militia. 
The  latter  fell  back  before  the  British  onset,  ekirmisbing  heavily,  and 
the  main  line  came  into  action.  As  the  British  began  to  gain,  Morgan 
withdrew  the  Maryland  troops,  and  formed  them  again,  while  the  ene- 
my, confident  of  victory,  rushed  forward.  Again  the  Maryland  troops 
fronted  them,  the  wings  pressed  forward,  and  the  British  found  them- 
selves surronnded  and  exposed  to  a  deadly  and  convci^ng  fire.  Col* 
onel  Washington  and  his  cavalry,  coming  from  the  woods,  charged, 
and  the  British  gave  way  in  hopeless  confusion,  losing  more  than  half 
their  force  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  Destroying  their  heavy 
baggage,  they  fled,  leaving  arms,  cannon,  and  standards  in  possessioD 
of  the  Americana.  Gathering  up  his  prisoners  and  spoils,  Morgan  re- 
treated in  leisurely  fashion  into  North  Cnrolina. 

The  blow  was  a  heavy  one  to  the  British ;  but  Cornwallis,  full  of 
bis  scheme  of  ending  the  war  on  the  Chesapeake,  destroyed  liis  heavy 
b^^^e,  and  pressed  on  to  the  north  to  eubjugato  North  Carolina  and 
Yii^inio.  The  forces  of  Greene  and  Morgan  had  united  at  Guilford, 
but  were  too  weak  to  offer  battle.  The  light  troops,  under  Williams, 
hung  upon  the  British  flank,  and  Cornwallis,  resolving  to  crush  the 
Americans,  moved  rapidly  after  them.  By  a  rapid  and  masterly  re- 
treat of  two  hundred  miles  from  the  Catawba  to  the  Dan,  Greene  saved 
his  army,  and  the  moment  the  British  ceased  from  pursuit  was  again 
in  the  field.  The  loyalists  who  had  taken  arms  in  North  Carolina  were 
ronted  and  their  rising  stopped,  while  Greene,  baffling  Cornwallis  nn- 
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til  lie  eIiouM  receive  rc-caforceincnU,  refused  to  fight  At  last,  ^^ 
middle  uE  March,  he  felt  atroDg  CDOUgb  to  risk  an  engagemcDt,  and 
atrnit^d  the  enemy  at  Guilford  Coart-hoiise,  where  a  abarp  battle  en- 
Bued,  in  nhiuh  the  British  lost  over  five  hundred,  and  the  Americani 
orcr  three  hundred  men.  Tlic  British  broke  the  American  line,  and 
Greene,  without  having  used  liis  rcservoi,  retreated  in  good  order  to 
a,  place  of  safety ;  while  Comwatlis,  crippled  by  his  victory,  burned 
Bwny  closely  pursued  by  Greene,  eager  and  ready  to  fight  again,  and 
succeeded  in  escaping  safely  to  Wilmington.  Instead  of  seeking  to 
regain  Charleston  and  maintain  his  bold  on  the  Carolina^,  Comwallis, 
still  inflamed  with  a  aenee  of  bis  own  triumphs,  persisted  in  his  plao 
of  uniting  with  the  otber  English  forces  on  the  Chesapeake,  and,loitT- 
ing  ■Wilmington,  marched  on  to  Virginia. 

Greene,  as  soon  as  Corawallia  had  departed,  turned  back  to  South 
Carolina.  He  strack  first  at  Camden,  fought  wilb  Handon  at  Ilob- 
kirk'e  Hill,  was  defeated,  and  retreated  in  good  order  with  hi-i  artil-  ' 
leiy  and  baggas^e,  and  bafBed  Rtwdou,  who  pursued  him  vainly  with 
fresh  troops.  Marion  and  Lee  in  the  interval  cut  the  communication 
between  Camden  and  Charleston,  and  the  British  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  former  position,  while  their  outlying  posts  fell  ODe  after  an- 
other into  the  hands  of  Sumter  and  Marion.  The  north-western  part 
of  South  Carolina  being  cleared,  Greene  moved  against  Ninety-six,  and, 
after  failing  to  carry  it  hy  storm,  was  forced  to  retreat  by  the  advance 
of  Rawdon.  The  moment  the  British  turned,  Greene  was  on  their 
heels  harassing  and  distressing  them.  Ninety-six  was  isolated,  and 
Cruger  obliged  to  abandon  it  and  join  Rawdon,  who  soon  after  sailed 
for  England.  Everywhere  the  British  were  beaten  in  detail,  and  their 
posts  and  forts  lost.  Coming  down  from  the  Santce,  Greene  gave  their 
united  forces  battle  at  Eutaw  Springs,  where  at  first  he  carried  all  be- 
fore bim;  but  his  advance  was  checked  by  a  party  who  threw  them- 
selves into  a  brick  bouse,  and  he  was  in  a  second  attack  defeated. 
The  total  loss  to  the  Amerieans  was  over  five  huiidred ;  to  the  British, 
over  fifteen  hundred  men.  After  this  action  Greene  withdrew  to  the 
heights  of  the  Santeo  to  recruit.  In  a  campaign  of  less  than  a  year, 
against  every  conceivable  difficulty,  with  raw  troops  and  no  supplies, 
he  had  taken  two  states  from  the  enemy.  He  had  fought,  been  beat- 
en, and  foQght  again,  cleared  the  country,  and  shut  the  British  up  in 
Charleston.  The  campaign  was  a  masterpiece  of  skill  and  fortitude, 
and  justly  places  Greene  next  to  AVasbington  among  the  soldiers  of 
the  Revolution. 
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While  Vir^nia  was  gencroDsly  BcndiDg  her  troops  to  the  south,  her 
own  territory  was  invaded.  In  January,  Arnold,  with  sixteen  hundred 
men,  was  on  the  James,  and  good  after  Phillips  arrived  with  a  larger 
force,  and  a  general  plundering  and  destruction  began  ;  for  Lafayette, 
who  had  been  hurried  to  Virginia  with  two  thousand  men,  was  too 
weak  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance.  In  May,  Cornwullis,  arriving 
from  the  south,  relieved  Arnold  from  the  command  which  had  de- 
volved upon  him  through  the  death  of  Phillips,  and  devoted  the  early 
summer  to  harrying  Virginia  from  one  end  to  the  other,  destroying 
property  to  the  value,  as  it  was  computed,  of  three  millions  of  pounds. 
Lafayette  and  Steuben  were  obliged  to  retreat  before  him,  and  Wayne, 
who  had  also  eome  to  the  scene  of  war,  was  defeated  in  an  action 
near  Jamestown.  Comwallis  was  checked  by  orders  from  Clinton  to 
detach  troops  to  New  York,  and  had  begun  reluctantly  to  obey,  when 
fresh  instructions  came  from  the  ministry,  with  whom  he  was  in  high 
favor,  to  continue  the  Virginia  campaign.  Clinton  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  give  way,  and  Comwallis,  concentrating  his  troops,  took  up 
a  strong  position  at  Yorktown. 

In  the  course  of  events,  and  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
AVashington,  with  unerring  sagacity,  saw  that  the  supreme  moment 
had  come,  and  that  the  decisive  blow  could  now  be  struck,  for  it  was 
possible  to  unite  at  last  the  allied  forces.  Dc  Grasse  was  expected  in 
the  Chesapeake,  where,  in  fact,  he  soon  arrived,  and  landed  four  thou- 
sand men.  Graves,  the  English  admiral,  was  incompetent,  and  quar- 
relled with  Hood,  so  that  De  Barras  slipped  out  from  Newport  with 
his  fleet  and  the  transports,  carrying  ordnance,  and  joined  De  Grasse. 
Roc  ham  beau,  marching  from  Khode  Island,  effected  a  junction  with 
Washington,  while  Clinton,  firm  in  the  idea  that  the  siege  of  New 
York  was  intended,  suffered  them  to  cross  the  Hudson  without  moles- 
tation. Early  in  September  the  allies  were  moving  I'apidly  to  the 
south,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  they  were  before  Yorktown. 
AVith  difficulty  keeping  Dc  Grasse  at  his  important  post,  Washington 
pushed  the  siege  with  nil  possible  vigor.  The  British  fell  back  from 
their  outlying  works,  the  allies  pushed  their  trenches  rapidly,  and  on 
the  fifteenth  of  October  the  Americans  under  Hamilton,  and  the  French 
nnder  Deux  Fonts,  stormed  two  advanced  redoubts,  carried  them,  and 
included  tbcm  in  their  lines.  The  position  of  Cornwallis  was  now 
hopeless ;  his  sorties  were  unavailing,  his  escape  impossible.  On  the 
eighteenth  the  capitulation  was  signed;  on  the  following  day  seven 
thouaaod  British  soldiers  laid  down  their  arms,  and  gave  up  York- 
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town,  with  fillips,  cannon,  and  suppiica,  to  their  conquerors.  TTiib  Vic- 
tory nas  a  fit  crown  to  Waafaingtoa's  military  career.  To  wia  it  lie 
bad  to  employ  every  talent  both  of  tlie  staleaman  and  iLe  general. 
He  had  to  overcome  iLe  difficulties  inseparable  from  allied  forces — 
to  unite  in  common  action  not  only  the  French  and  American  armies, 
but  the  Frcncli  fleet,  which  was  essential  to  his  plans — to  move  rap- 
idly, and  tttrike  hard.  The  perfection  of  his  work  is  shown  by  his 
triumph  and  by  its  results.  For  nearly  a  year  more  the  war 
dragged  along;  nothing  was  done  in  the  North,  but  in  the 
South  the  fighting  went  on  fitfully.  Wayne  cleared  Georgia,  and 
forced  the  British  to  evacuate  Savannah,  and  the  treaty  of  peace  soon 
after  removed  them  from  New  York  and  their  lost  hold  upon  the  col- 
onies. But  the  surrender  at  Yorktown  was  the  real  close  of  the  war, 
and  WAS  recognized  as  euch  both  in  America  and  Europe.  It  crushed 
the  last  lingering  hope  in  England  of  subjngating  the  rebellious  •ptor- 
inccs.  and  lL>d  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  by  which  the  independence  of 
the  thirteen  colonies  was  secured  and  acknowledged,  after  seven  years 
of  hard  and  often  desperate  war. 
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Chapter  XXV. 

PEACE:  1782. 

While  the  armies  of  the  colonies  were  in  the  field  daring  the  six 
years  of  war,  a  rapid  political  development  had  gone  on  side  by  side 
with  the  battles  and  sieges  by  which  independence  was  secured.  A 
confederacy,  loose  and  ill-constructed,  had  been  formed  by  Congress 
and  assented  to  by  the  colonies,  which  had  one  after  another  cast  ofE 
their  old  governments,  adopted  constitutions,  and  became  stated  The 
defects  of  the  confederacy  had  begun  to  show  themselves  very  clear- 
ly ;  the  separatist  principle  was  predominant,  and  Congress  had  greatly 
declined  in  character  and  ability.  All  this  political  growth  and  move- 
ment, both  in  the  individual  states  and  in  the  confederacy,  belongs 
not  to  the  history  of  the  colonics  but  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  great  forces  of  nationality  and  separatism,  of  aristocracy  and  de- 
mocracy, which  have  made  up  the  history  of  the  United  States,  were 
then  just  coming  into  play  and  beginning  to  be  felt,  were  laying  the 
foundation  of  future  parties,  and  drawing  the  geographical  lines  on 
which  those  parties  were  formed.  The  political  development  of  the 
war  period  is  of  deep  importance,  but  it  belonged  to  the  future,  not 
to  the  past ;  it  was  national,  not  colonial. 

The  struggle  for  independence  has  also  another  side,  that  of  di- 
plomacy, which  fought  the  battle  of  the  colonics  among  the  conti- 
nental nations  of  Europe.  Thither  went  some  of  the  ablest  men  in 
America.  The  conspicuous  figure  is  that  of  Franklin,  who  turned  the 
scale  in  our  favor  at  the  court  of  France.  To  strive  vainly  for  the 
selfish  and  useless  friendship  of  Spain,  John  Jay  was  sent  to  Madrid ; 
Henry  Laurens,  on  his  way  to  negotiate  for  a  loan  in  Holland^  fell 
into  British  hands,  and  was  sent  to  the  Tower ;  John  Adams,  appoint- 
ed peace  commissioner,  after  a  season  in  France,  sustained  the  failing 
finances  of  the  colonics  by  loans  which  ho  effected  with  the  Dutch, 
and  obtained  their  recognition  of  the  young  republic.  In  June,  1781, 
Congress  joined  all  these  distinguished  men  in  a  new  peace  commis- 
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sioti,  with  Initmctiona  inspired  by  Luzerne,  requiring  tliera  to  i 
for  independence  and  tlie  validity  of  the  treaties  nith  Fmnce. 

In  England  the  slow  and  unBiiccesafnl  nar  had  rapidly  derclop«d  J 

the  strength  of  tho  opposition,  and  tlio  surrender  of  Comwal-'. 

lis  crushed  the  last  hopes  of  tho  ministry.     On  tho  twenty- 
seventh  of  February,  Conway's  motion  against  continuing  t 
passed  by  a  majority  of  nineteen ;  this  was  folloncd  by  an  address  I 
to  the  King,  declaring  all  those  his  cneruics  who  advised  a  proseca*  1 
tion  of  the  war;  a  hill  was  introduced  to  enable  the  King  to  make  I 
peace ;  and  on  the  twentieth  of  March  Lord  North  resigned.     Tho  | 
government  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Rockingham  Whigs.     Shcl-  J 
buroe  had  the  home  department,  which  had  always  included  the  cola-  | 
Dies,  while  Fox  had  the  foreign  affairs,"     Shelbume  at  once  sent  Mr.- 
Oswuld  as  bis  representative  to  Paris,  and  soon  after  Fox  attacked  \ 
htm,  and  sent  Mr.  Orenville  to  represent  his  department.     Each  t 
voy  Htriiiiijled  to  get  control  of  the  negotiation;  and  Franklin,  who 
had  been  occupied  in  shutting  Spain  out  of  the  treaty,  made  the 
most  of  both  of  them.     The  contest  between  the  secretaries  became 
bitter;  Rockingham  died.  Fox  withdrew  from  the  Cabinet,  and  Shel- 
bume was  at  the  head  of  the  ministry.     The  new  Prime  Minister, 
anxious  to  keep  the  cause  of  the  colonics  separate  from  that  of 
France,  was  eager  to  come  to  terms  with  Franklin;  and  the  nego- 
tiation seemed  alniost  concluded,  when  Jay  appeared  on  the  scene  at 
Paris.     Jay,  disliking  and  mistrusting  Spain,  and  believing  Franklin 
too  ready  to  yield  to  France,  checked  the  negotiation,  which  was  proa- 
pering  so  well  with  Shelbume.     Again  Franklin  got  the  wheels  mov- 
ing, and  a  treaty  was  drafted;  but  soon  after,  John  Adams,  and  then 
Laurens,  appeared,  and  there  was  more  delay.     Shelbume's  ministry 
was  tottering,  the  conciliatory  spirit  was  growing  weaker,  and  the  fate 
of  the  treaty  became  every  day  more  doubtful.    At  last,  as  November 
was  closing,  Oswald,  who  had  been  re-enforced  by  two  colleagues,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  American  commissioners.     By  that  treaty  in- 
dependence was  acknowledged,  British  debts  were  to  be  secured,  boun- 
daries were  agreed  to,  a  claim  was  introduced  to  prevent  the  carrying 
away  of  slaves,  and  the  right  to  the  fisheries  was  conceded  to  the 
Americans.     Tho  success  of  the  treaty  was  chiefly  due  to  Franklin, 

'  I  liavc  used  these  familiar  terms  wbich,  as  nearly  as  ms;  I>e,eipres9tbc  jurisOic- 
tlonof  tlic  tu'o  sccrctariea.  Tlic  SocrotarifS  of  State  were  for  the  nortbem  and  south- 
«m  depnrtmenta,  both  having  fori;ign  relations.  Efforts  had  been  made  to  define 
these  ofHcca,  but  their  powers  were  still  confused  when  Shclburne  and  Fox  took  office. 
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who  managed  the  English  envoys,  played  ofE  his  somewhat  intracta- 
ble colleagueH  against  Vergcnncs,  and  Vergcnnes  against  his  colleagues, 
and,  disregarding  the  instructions  of  Congress,  brought  the  negotiation 
to  a  conclusion  before  the  advantage  to  be  gained  from  SheJbunie  was 
lost  by  his  fall  from  power. 

Thus  \ras  the  prize  for  which  the  colonists  bad  fonght  won  by  war 
and  diplomacy.  Independence  was  forced  upon  America  by  the  con- 
dition and  policy  of  England ;  and  when  it  was  achieved  colonial  his- 
tory was  at  an  end,  and  the  history  of  a  new  nation  began.  The 
place  obtained  in  the  world  by  that  new  nation,  in  the  eentnry  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  is  known  to  all  men.  The  thii^ 
teen  struggling  colonies  which  then  fringed  the  Atlantic  coast  havo 
become  masters  of  a  continent,  and  a  chief  factor  in  the  a&airo  of 
civilized  mankind.  They  arc  still  working  out  their  aneomplcted  des- 
tiny ;  but  the  great  forces  which  hace  been  developed,  and  which  in 
their  conflict  have  made  the  history  of  the  United  States,  are  to  be 
fonnd  rooted  deep  down  among  the  people  of  the  colonies  who  fonnd- 
ed  the  nation.  The  studies  of  life,  character,  social  condition,  and  po- 
litical habits  contained  in  this  volume  have  been  written  to  little  pur- 
pose if  they  do  not  tell  their  own  story,  and  disclose  the  various  ele- 
ments of  national  history  which  were  bursting  into  life  when  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  was  concluded.  By  the  light  of  colonial  history  we 
can  sec  the  causes  which  have  influenced  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  understand  the  inevitable  character  of  the  national  development. 

We  see  thirteen  colonics,  pco[)led  in  the  main  by  men  of  English 
race,  but  with  a  sufficient  infusion  of  other  blood  to  make  race  preju- 
dices in  tho  end  politically  impossible.  Each  colony  had  a  represent- 
ative government,  on  the  general  model  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
and  the  independent  governments — state  and  federal — were  sure  to 
confortn  to  that  model.  The  strongest  quality  of  the  predominant 
English  race  was  its  consenatism ;  and  no  system  was  possible  which 
was  struck  out  at  white-heat  from  the  brains  of  theorists,  and  ain)ed 
to  be  ideally  perfect  'With  strong  conservatism  and  rooted  political 
habits,  the  men  of  English  race  in  America  used  only  tho  materials 
with  which  they  were  familiar,  and  which  had  long  been  tried.  They 
adapted  them  to  new  conditions  with  the  least  possible  cliangc,  and 
in  the  same  spirit  they  clung  to  the  system  of  law  to  which  they 
were  accustomed.  No  one  thought  of  su^esting  codes  and  the  intro- 
duction of  civil  law ;  but  the  common  liiw  of  England  found  a  new 
homo  and  a  secure  one  in  America,  and  with  that  common  law  went 
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Uio  strong  respect  for  it  and  for  tbe  courts  wliiali  adminialered  it. 
Every  form  of  religious  belief  found  support  itmoDg  tbc  colonists. 
A  state  rcligiuQ  was  impossible ;  a  free  cliurcb,  in  a  free  and  irHuIly 
secular  state,  was  the  only  possible  outcome  of  such  conditions,  and 
was  accepted  in  ibc  Conatitulion  of  the  United  States. 

So  far  there  was  bnt  one  opinion — so  far  all  was  barmonious;  bat 
in  the  social  and  economical  condition  of  tbe  colonics,  and  in  tbc  sor- 
oreignty  which  each  bad  assumed,  there  were  to  be  found  tire  sources 
of  political  and  M>cial  conflict.  In  every  colony  there  was  an  aristoo- 
rncy ',  but  while  the  system  of  Virginia  was  aritttocmtic,  that  of  New 
England  was  democratic,  and  in  tiio  oiiddle  states  the  two  systems 
mingled.  The  people  of  tbe  south  were  agricultural,  tbe  leaden 
were  great  landholders,  the  social  and  political  fabric  rested  on  slara 
labor;  in  Now  England  tbc  people  were  traders,  mechanics,  and  small 
freeholders,  and  free  and  honored  labor  was  the  leading  principle  of 
the  comnjunitv.  In  the  middle  states  free  labor  prevailed,  and  the 
system  was  at  bottom  like  that  of  New  England ;  but  tbe  laige  for- 
eign elements  made  their  polities  shifting  and  uncertain.  In  alt  the 
states  the  separatist  feeling  was  strong,  but  especially  so  in  the  sonth, 
where  tbc  aristocracy  wbo  controlled  the  states  added  class  pride  to 
tbe  love  of  self-government.  The  pressure  of  war  bound  the  colonies 
together;  but  even  then  the  separatist  feeling  was  dominant,  and  the 
members  of  tbe  confederacy  fell  speedily  apart,  while  irith  each  suc- 
ceeding year  the  bonds  of  union  became  weaker,  and  the  interest  in  tbe 
general  government  diniinished.  Geographical  isolation,  a  community 
of  race  and  language,  were  the  only  natural  aids  to  union.  Against 
them  were  distance,  differences  of  habits  and  pursuits,  local  pride,  a 
people  habituated  to  little  or  no  government,  with  an  exaggerated 
dislike  of  anything  resembling  external  power,  and  habituated  for 
more  than  a  century  to  incessant  contests  with  those  who  adminis- 
tered their  governments.  The  very  existence  of  the  colonies  as  a  re- 
spectable state  demanded  union,  and  brought  about  tbe  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.  With  this  beginning,  a  national  sentiment  had  to 
bo  created,  and  a  nation  bnilt  up.  In  the  contests  of  parties  it  was 
inevitable  that  tbe  party  in  power  should  be  a  national  party,  and  the 
party  of  tbc  minority  should  fall  back  on  the  rights  of  states.  The 
opposition  was  assured  of  a  formidable  weapon  unknown  in  other 
countries. 

But  the  political  parties  which  made  nse  of  the  forces  inherent  in 
the  form  of  govemment  grew  out  of  the  differences  in  tbe  social  and 
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economical  conditions  of  the  colontcB.  Xcw  England  represented 
democracy  and  progress ;  Virginia,  aristocracy  aad  conservatism,  and 
tliey  contended  for  the  possession  of  the  middle  states,  vhich  held  the 
balance  of  power.  These  two  opposing  elements  go  back  to  Plym- 
outh and  Jamestown.  From  Plymouth  went  forth  one  great  colnmn 
of  civilization  which  controlled  the  Ststes  of  the  West  and  North ; 
from  Jamestown  went  out  the  other  colamn  to  possess  the  West  and 
South.  Population  increased  rapidly  in  the  North  and  slowly  in  the 
South,  and  the  latter  could  only  maintain  itself  by  dividing  the  power 
of  its  rival.  At  last  this  resource  failed,  and  the  two  hostile  aad  ad- 
vancing columns  met  far  out  on  the  plains  of  Kansas.  There  was  a 
moment's  pause,  and  the  battle  raged  along  the  whole  line.  After  a 
bloody  civil  war  of  four  years  the  democracy  of  Plymouth  triumphed, 
and  the  conscrvarivc  aristocracy  of  Virginia  was  broken  in  pieces,  to- 
gether with  the  slave  system  wliich  supported  its  power.  With  the 
close  of  the  war  between  the  states  a  new  era  begins.  Down  to  that 
time  the  history  of  the  United  States  has  followed  the  lines  marked 
out  during  the  period  and  by  the  circumstances  of  colonial  develop- 
ment. Whether  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case,  it  ia  as  yet  too 
eaiiy  to  say ;  but  to  understand  the  past  history  of  the  United  States 
we  must  know  thoroughly  that  of  the  English  colonies  in  America, 
and  be  able  to  appreciate  the  people  who  made  them  the  foundation 
of  a  great  nation. 


CHRONOLOGICAL    TABLES. 


VIRGINIA. 


1SB4.  Stleigh's  Brat  expcdiiion  under  Amidu  t&d  Barlow  lands  kt  Roanoke 

1606.  London  sod  FIjmoutli  Companiea  chartered. 

I60T.  JiDuarj  1st,  Captain  Xeirport  sails  from  the  Doims  with  first  settlers. 

ISOT.  Hay  I3th,LBndingat  Jameetown. 

1609.  Kew  charter  obtained  bj  Company.     Gates  and  Somers  sent  out  with  Seek 

Beturn  of  Smith.    Percj  acting  Governor. 
IfllO.  Lord  Delanare  GoTemor. 
1611.  Sir  Tbomaa  Dale  Governor,  and  during  presence  of  Gates  deputj, 

1616.  Dale  retiirna.     Tcardley  deputj. 

1617.  Samuel  Argall  Governor 

I61B.  Sir  Gcorgo  Yoanilpy  Governor,    Jane,  House  of  Burgesses  meet.    August, 
First  Blares  lauded. 

1621.  Sr  Francifl  Wjatt  Governor. 

1622.  Great  massacre  b;  Indians, 

1624.  London  Compan;  for  Virginia  dissolved. 
1626.  Sir  George  Teardlej  Governor. 

1527.  Francis  West  elected  Governor  by  the  Council 

1528.  John  Pott  elected  Governor  by  the  Council. 
1629.  Sir  John  Harvey  royal  Governor. 

1632.  Trouble  with  settlers  of  Uarjiand. 

1639.  Uarvey  recalled,  and  Sir  Francis  Wjatt  reappointed. 

1642.  »r  William  Berkeley  Governor. 

1644.  Second  Indian  outbreak  suppressed  by  BerkeTey. 

1662.  Surrender  of  Virginia  to  commiaslonera  of  Parliament.     Richard  Rennet 

choaeo  Governor  by  Burgesses. 
1(60.  Edward  Digges  chosen  Governor  by  Burgesses. 
1668.  Samuel  Matthews  chosen  Governor  by  Burgesses. 

1659.  Death  of  Halthen-s. 

1660.  Sir  William  Berkeley  elected  Governor  by  the  Burgesaee,  and  confirmed  by 

Charles  11. 

1663.  Insurrection  by  the  Puritans. 
1674.  Second  insurrection  threatened. 
1676.  Indian  war. 


tfnlL'd  by  EJHaiil  Koll  l.iui 
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IBS. 


Hugh  Drrsilalc  Lioutcnaiit-govenior. 

Death  ol  Drjsdtle. 

Witliim  Gooch  Licutcnant-goTernor. 

Virtpbik  j(unB  in  Cuthigens  expedition. 

RMignatiuii  of  Gooch. 

Robert  Dinwiddie  Lieutenant-governor.    Eatab 

Waihington  sent  lo  Fort  Da  Quesne  to  prott 


.154.  Sorpriae  and  death  of  De  Jamoarilie.    Waal 

Ueadowa. 
7EB.  Defeat  and  death  of  Braddock. 
.768,  Lonl  Loudon  QoTcrnor;  ncrer  talcea  offlce.    F 

Virginia.    Forbes  captures  Fort  Du  Queane. 
763.  The  "Pareoa'a  caiue." 
.76B,  Virginia  prevented  [rotn  sending  delegates,  bi 

Act  Congress  at  New  York. 


MARYLAND. 

16S8.  George  Caticrt  (Lord  ^ii],timorc)  virits  Tirginii 
1632.  Cbarlee  f.  gives  charter  of  Uarjland  to  Ceciliua 
1634.  Leonard  Calvert  and  his  followers  land  in  Harj 
ISSS.  Clajbome  driven  from  Kent  Island. 
1938.  Asscmblv  refuses  to  accept  Lord  Bal^more's  la 
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lfiB5.  SUme  defeated  in  battle  at  Providence  b;  Puritani.    Puritan  npTeiDac;. 

IflCS.  Lord  Baltimore  commiSBions  Fendall  »s  Governor. 

IflCT.  Proprietary  goTemment  re-ealabliihed. 

1860.  Philip  Calvert  Governor, 

1881.  Cbarles  Cttvert  Governor. 

1876.  Death  of  CecLliua  Calvert  (Lord  Baltimore). 

1676.  Thomas  Notly  Deputj-goremor. 

1681.  Rising  under  Fendall  and  Coodc  quelled  by  Lord  Baltimore. 

1664.  Govemmeot  intrusted  to  Council,  and  President  William  Joseph. 

ISB9.  GovemmeDt  seized  by  Coode  and  the  Protestant  assoidator*. 

1992.  Royal  goTernmeDl  established.    Sir  Lionel  Copley  Govomor. 

1694.  FraaciB  Nicholwa  Governor. 

1668.  Kiuholia  Blacliislon  Ooveroor. 

1703.  John  Seymour  Governor. 

1709.  Death  of  Seymour.    Edward  Lloyd  Preaideat  of  CoundL 

I7I4.  John  Hart  Governor. 

1720.  Charles  Calvert  Governor. 

1726.  Benedict  Leonard  Culvert  Governor. 

IT31.  Samuel  Ogle  Governor. 

1742.  Thomas  Bladen  Governor, 

1747.  Samuel  Ogle  Governor. 

1731.  Death  of  Cbariee  (Ixird  Baltimore),  and  accession  of  Frederick,  sixth  an 

Ust  Lord  Baltimore. 
17ES.  Death  of  Governor  Ogle. 
17E3.  Boralio  Sharpe  Governor. 
I7BS.  Deli^teB  from  Uarjland  attend  the  Stamp  Act  Congress. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

1SS4.  Rahiigh's  first  expedition  under  Amidos  &nd  Barlow. 

1629.  North  Carolina  granted  by  Charles  L  to  Sir  Robert  Heath. 
1SG3.  Tirginians  begin  to  settle  on  Roanolie  and  Cbowan, 

f  '^*''  ^"B'*'"'  °'*°  *'  Cape  Fear. 
1S63.  Charles  II,  grants  the  Caroiinss  to  Clarendon  and  others. 
1864.  Under  Sir  John  Ycamans,  men  from  Barbadoes  settle  at  Cape  Fear. 
1667.  Sayle  explores  coast.     Samuel  Stephens  Governor  of  Albemarle. 
1669.  First  Assembly  meets.   "Fundamental  Conslitutions"  of  Locke  and  Shatter 

bury  published. 
1674.  Death  of  Stcphcnii.     Carteret  Governor. 
1B76.  Eastehurch  appointed  Governor. 
1678.  Culpepper's  rebellion. 
1683.  Seth  Sothcl  Governor. 

16BB.  Rebellion  against  Sothel,  who  is  driven  from  the  province. 
16B9.  Philip  Ludwcll  Governor. 
169S.  Ludwell  succeeded  by  Aleiander  LilUogton,  and  than  Tbomu  Harvej. 


vaJtOXOLOCJCAl   TSB/SS. 

L  Joerph  Arebilnlp  (lu*emop. 

1.  ThoniM  Uttrvcy  DBpiit;r-eo'r(^ni(»'. 

).  HcQUenoD  Walker  President  of  the  CaunolL 

I.  Realb  of  Wnlkcr.     Robert  Daniel  rrc«idenL 

i.  TboBitts  Carj  Dcpuly-govenior.     Prulungcd  struggle  bctirMn  C«ry  ■ 

(ilover  (or  Huprcnuicr. 

).  EJwiird  Ilydo  Lieuleunnl-gtn-criior. 

1.  Inillan  var  breaks  out. 

I.  Death  of  Hj^dc.    Iliomu  Pullock  Prcsidsnt  of  ibc  CoundL 

I.  Charles  Rden  Governor. 

I.  Tuscaroru  broken,  and  peace  nude  nllb  ludUos. 

).  Virginia  destm<rs  pirates. 

I.  Death  of  Eden. 

I.  George  Burriugton  Governor. 

(.  Sir  ffiebard  Ererard  OoveniaT. 

!,  Vi[^;<nia  line  run. 

I.  Sale  of  proprietaty  government  lo  tbe  Crown,     Burringlon  Governor. 

I.  Gabriel  Johoatou  Goceruor. 

I.  Dealb  uf  Julin^Loa. 

I.  Ariliiir  Dijlilis  Governor, 

.  (Troubles  bctRcen  Dobbs  and  Asscmblf. 

I.  Death  of  Dobbe.    William  Trvon  Gotemor. 

L  Battle  of  (lie  Alamance,  and  supprcesioa  of  (be  "  Regulators."    Josikh  ] 

1T71.  Nor(h  Carolina  chooses  delegates  to  tbc  Congress  at  Pbiladelphio. 


SOUTH  CAHOLINA. 

!.  Ribault  in  South  Carolina. 

L  Eipeiiilion  unJerLaudonntfrD. 

i.  French  settlement  destroyed  by  Menendei.     St.  Augustine  founded. 

).  JfflSBaerH  of  Spaniards  by  Dc  Gourf;ucB. 

I.  South  Carolina  granted  fiy  Charles  II.  t«  Clarendon  and  others. 

r.  Sajle  tJplorea  iba  coast. 

I.  Saj-le  liovernor.     Dcolh  of  Sijle, 

I.  Rir  John  Ycamans  Governor. 

I.  Joseph  West  Governor. 

I.  Joseph  Uorelon  Governor. 

'  i  Kyle,  Morcton,  West,  Quarry,  goremors. 

,686.  James  Colleton  Governor. 

:a90,  Overtbraiv  of  rolleion.    Sothel  seizes  government, 

,891.  Philip  L.1[IhvII  Governor. 

[GSS.  Thomas  t>niiEh  Governor. 

I6M.  IntroductloQ  of  rice. 
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less.  Jos«ph  Arcfadale  GoTcraor. 

1696.  Joseph  Blake  Gorcrnor. 

ITOO.  Junes  Moore  Governor. 

1T03.  Sir  Nathaniel  JtAiuon  GoTemor.    Church  controrcny. 

1708.  Colonel  Edward  Tjnie  Governor. 

ITIO.  Death  of  Tynte.     Robert  Gibbea  Governor. 

1712.  Charlea  Craven  Governor. 

1716.  Successlul  Indian  war  closed. 

1711.  Robert  Johnson  Governor. 

1719.  Popular  rising  against  Johnson.     He  ia  deposed,  and  JamM  Uoore  choaen 

Governor  by  convention. 
17SI.  Sir  Francis  Nicholson  proviaional  Governor, 
172a.  Arthur  MiddlctOQ  Governor. 
17!9.  South  Carolina  sold  to  the  Croirn. 
1731.  Sir  Robert  Johnson  Governor. 
1730.  Dealh  of  Johnson.    Tboinas  Broiighton  Governor. 
1787.  William  Bull  Licutenantgovernor. 
1740.  Kegro  iosurrection.     Spanish  War. 
1742.  Repulse  of  Spaniards  at  Frederics. 
174S.  James  Glen  Governor. 
17E3.  Glen  malies  treaty  with  Chcrokees. 
17BS.  William  Lyttelton  Governor. 

1T60.  War  with  the  Clicrokecs.     William  Bull  Lieutenaot-governor. 
1781.  Peace  with  the  Cherokoes. 
17M-> 
1767.; 
17SS.  South  Carolina  chooses  delegates  to  Stamp  Act  CougrcsB. 


V  Troubles  with  the  "Regulators. 


GEORGIA. 

1733.  Georgia  granted  to  Oglethorpe's  association. 

1738.  Oglethorpe  arrives  with  settlers,  and  founds  Savanitab. 

1734.  (^lethorpe  returns  to  England. 

1735.  Comes  out  with  "grand  emigmtion." 

1738.  Raises  troops  in  England. 

1739.  Declares  war  against  Spain. 

1740.  Invades  Florida,  and  forced  to  retreat 
1712.  Repulses  Spaniards  at  Frederics. 

1743.  Invades  Florida  again.     Returns   to  England.     William  Stcpheiu  Fresi- 

1749.  Staves  admitted  to  Georgia.     Insurrection  of  Bosomworth. 

17B1.  Henry  Parker  President. 

1752.  Trustees  surrender  Georgia  to  the  Crown. 

17S4.  John  Reynolds  Erst  rojal  Governor. 

17B7.  Henry  Ellis  Lieutenant-governor. 

1760,  James  Wright  Oovemor. 


li'.ai,  Sn-nancndavl  dfstrovfil  hv  tin'  Indian!'. 
1i;;i,V  Vir);iiiiiiiis  ilrivcn  from  tlie  Di'liiuiin-  hy  lliu 
1ii:i7.  t^nrdi'ii  luiid  in  Uvluwarr  uhiUt  Miiiuit, 
]•■■!].  IlulhiiiclnrrcfiuviTiiur.     New  Eii^liiixlur:^  dr 
li.l;l,  .Mm  F'rinl7,.(iovi.mor. 
1016.  Trutiblcs  »ilh  llio  Diilcli. 
1651.  Stuyreunt  builds  Fort  Ciisiaiir. 
1 3S8.  John  Papp^oin  Oovemor. 

1654.  John  Rjstngli  takes  Fort  Caaimir,  and  asiun 
1666.  Stujveunt  takm  Fort  Cuimir,  and  esUblisl 

1655.  Delaware  «oId  to  dt;  of  Amelerdam. 
160T.  Ansterdara  lendi  out  settlen. 

166S.  Datch  Wett  India  ComptD]'  cede  all  South 

b;  St  Robert  Carr. 
1478.  DeUvare  reconquered  bf  the  Dutch. 
1674.  Delaware  ceded  to  England  hy  treatj  of  W 
]682.  Delaware  surrendered  to  Penn. 


pennstlvan: 

MSI.  Charles  II.  grants  PennBTlvania  to  William 

16B2.  Penn  comes  to  Pennsylvania. 

ISM.  After  organizing  goTemment  and  founding 

ThoniBS  Llojtl  President  of  Council. 
ISeS.  Blackwell  GoTernor.    Replaced  by  Thoma 
I6B1.  Troubles  caused  by  George  Keith.     Union 
IflBS.  Penn  deprived  of  government  of  Penosjli 

out  as  royal  Governor, 
1694.  Penn  recovers  his  government.     Markhan 
16an    Penn  Bails  for  Ameriea. 
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1723.  Paper  money  issued. 

1726.  Keith  removed.    Patrick  Gordon  Deputy-governor. 

1736.  Death  of  Gordon.    James  Logan  President  of  the  CounciL 

1738.  George  Thomas  Deputy-governor. 

1789.  Difficulties  from  Spanish  war  between  Governor  and  Assembly. 

1746.  Resignation  of  Thomas.    Anthony  Palmer  President  of  the  CounciL 

1749.  James  Hamilton  Deputy-governor. 

1750.  Franklin  a  leader  in  the  Assembly. 

1754.  Robert  Hunter  Morris  Deputy-governor.    Continued  quarrels  with  the  As- 
sembly. 
1756.  William  Denny  Deputy-governor. 

1759.  Capture  of  Fort  Du  Quesne. 

1760.  James  Hamilton  Deputy-governor. 

1762.  Indian  war. 

1763.  Victory  of  Bouquet  and  the  Paxton  Massacre. 

1764.  Franklin  agent  in  England  for  Pennsylvania. 

1765.  Pennsylvania  Committee  at  the  Stamp  Act  Congress. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

1664.  Grant  of  New  Jersey  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret 

1665.  Philip  Carteret  Governor;  comes  out  with  emigrants. 
1668.  First  Assembly. 

1672.  James  Carteret  heads  insurrection  and  seizes  governorship. 

1673.  James  Carteret  deposed.    Lord  Berkeley  sells  bis  share.    Conquest  by  the 

Dutch. 

1674.  Restored  to  England. 

1675.  Philip  Carteret  returns  as  Governor. 

1676.  Andros  arrests  Fenwick  at  Salem. 

1677.  Large  Quaker  emigration  under  Byllinge.    Settlement  in  West  Jersey. 

1678.  Fenwick  arrested  by  Andros  at  Salem.    Philip  Carteret  seized  by  Andros  in 

East  Jersey. 

1680.  Sir  William  Jones  awards  West  Jersey  to  the  Qtmkers. 

1681.  Philip  Carteret  reinstated.    Repels  Brockholst. 

1682- ) 

f  ^^®  ®^  Carteret  interest  (East  Jersey)  to  Pcnn  and  others. 

lOOo.  ) 

1684.  Gawen  Lawrie  Deputy-governor  of  East  Jersey. 

1688.  Surrender  of  New  Jersey  forced  by  the  King. 

1689.  Andros  Governor-general. 

1692.  Andrew  Hamilton  Deputy-governor. 

1698.  Jeremiah  Basse  Deputy-governor. 

1699.  Andrew  Hamilton  reappointed  Deputy-governor  for  West  Jersey. 

1702.  Proprietors  surrender  Xew  Jersey  to  the  Queen.    Lord  Combury  Governor. 

1708.  Recall  of  Lord  Combury.     Lord  Lovelace  Governor. 

1709.  Death  of  Lovelace.    Richard  Ingoldsby  Lieutenant-governor.  ^ 

1710.  Robert  Hunter  Governor. 

34 
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NEW  YORK 

1609.  Henrj  Hudson  it  Suid;  Hook. 

1614.  Fort  Nmmu  built  oeir  Albanj.     Yojiget  to 

1610.  FormktioD  of  Sew  Netberland  Company  witt 
1621.  Dutch  West  Indii  Companj  cbartcred. 

1625.  SettlerB  Mot  out  bj  Compunj.     Coraell*  Jko 
1624.  William  Terbubt  DiracUr. 

1626.  Peter  Hinuit  Director. 
1S29.  EstabliBhment  of  Patroons. 
ISS2.  HinuiE  retumB  to  Holland. 
I6S3.  Wout«r  Van  Twiller  Director. 
1SST.  Tan  Twiller  remoTed. 

1638.  Witiiam  Eieft  Director. 
IB40.  The  Company  opens  New  NetiierlandB  to  (rei 
1641.  Establishment  and  election  of  "twelTB  men.' 
1643.  War  with  the  Indians.  "Eight  men"  choMi 
1A44.  Underhill  defeats  Indiana  with  great  slaugbt 
164B.  Peace  with  Indians.  Removal  of  Kicft.  He 
1647.  Arrival  of  Peter  Slujyesant  as  D 

representatives  of  tbe  people. 
1649.  Ke«  board  of  "nine  men"  appointed  to  app 
1600.  Treaty  and  settlement  of  boundary  wi^  Ne« 
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1660.  Trouble  with  Lord  Baltimore. 

1662.  Loss  of  Long  Island  and  northern  territory  by  Connecticut  charter. 

1664.  English  conquest  of  Xew  Netherlands.     Richard  NicoUs  Governor  of  New 

York. 
1668.  Nicolls  returns  to  England.    Francis  Lovelace  Governor. 

1673.  The  Dutch  take  New  York.    Anthony  Colve  Governor. 

1674.  New  York  ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Westminster.    Edmund  An- 

dros  Grovernor. 

1680.  Andros  recalled.    Anthony  Brockholst  Lieutenant-governor. 

1683.  Thomas  Dongan  Governor. 

1685.  James  revokes  his  charter,  or  "Duke's  laws." 

1688.  New  York  annexed  to  New  England.    Andros  Governor-general. 

1689.  Rising  under  Leisler.    Expulsion  of  Nicholson. 

1690.  French  war.     Destruction  of  Schenectady. 

1691.  Henry  Sloughter  Governor.    Leisler  surrenders,  and  is  executed.    Death  of 

Sloughter.    Richard  Ingoldsby  Lieutenant-governor. 

1692.  Benjamin  Fletcher  Governor. 
1698.  Lord  Bellomont  Governor. 

1701.  Death  of  Bellomont.    John  Nanfan  Lieutenant-governor. 

1702.  Lord  Ck)mbury  Governor. 

1708.  Removal  of  Combury.    Lord  Lovelace  Governor. 

1709.  Death  of  Lovelace.    Ingoldsby  Lieutenai4-govemor. 

1710.  Robert  Hunter  Governor. 

1711.  First  negro  plot. 
1713.  Peace  with  France. 

1719.  Hunter  retires. 

1720.  William  Burnet  Governor. 

1727.  Burnet  transferred  to  Massachusetts. 

1728.  John  Montgomerie  Governor. 

1731.  Death  of  Montgomerie.    Rip  Van  Dam  President  of  the  Council. 

1732.  William  Cosby  Governor.    Zenger  prosecuted  for  libeL 

1736.  Death  of  Cosby.    Contest  between  Van  Dam  and  George  Clarke  for  posses- 
sion of  government    Clarke  commissioned  as  Lieutenant-governor. 
1741.  Second  and  great  negro  plot. 
1743.  Admiral  George  Clinton  Governor. 
1746.  Indian  war. 
1748.  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1753.  Clinton  retires.    Sir  Dan  vers  Osbom  Governor;  kills  himself.    James  De 

Lancey  Lieutenant-governor. 

1754.  Congress  of  governors  at  Albany.     Franklin's  plan  of  union. 

1755.  Johnson  defeats  Baron  Dieskau  at  Fort  George.    Sir  Charles  Hardy  Gov- 

ernor. 

1756.  Montcalm  takes  Oswego. 

1757.  Hardy  retires.    De  Lancey  Lieutenant-governor.     Montcalm  captures  Fort 

William  Henry. 
1768.  Abcrcrombie  repulsed  at  Ticonderoga.     Bradstreet  takes  Fort  Frontenac. 
1759.  Johnson  takes  Fort  Niagara.    French  retreat  before  Amherst  to  Isle-aux- 

Noix. 
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ItdO.  Dcnth  of  Po  Lanc«;.     Cudwallider  CoMen  Lx«ul«naiil-governor.     Ambemt 

Mkee  HuDiml. 
1781.  General  MoncklOB  Gofernor 

ITHS.  Moncklon  rcelgnB.     Colilen  Licuteninl-gorcmor.    Pmm  with  tHnoek 
1703.  SlKipp  Act  Congress  met'ls  in  Sew  Tork. 


(-Pllgrima  land  at  PljiDioulh. 


one  or  ^^1 


MASSACHUSEira 

1620.  Pllgrima  sail  troni  DeUlbitTGn, 

^"#20.''  !  ^^°'*  '""^  "  ^■''"'  ^'^■ 
Dec,  21 
loao. 

1023.  OoniheEter  CompuiT  cHtaUishefl  a  Gi<hing  station  at  Cape  Ann, 

lB2e.  Conant  and  othera  remore  lo  aoJ  ictllu  m  Nuiuukeag. 

1S£8.  Lund  granted  to  secood  Dorchester  Coropanj.     John  Eadicott, 

pal«ntces,  comes  out. 
1029.  Charier  olitained  for  (ioTcmor  tind  Company  of  Mas 

1630.  John  Wilithrop  Governor.     Arriii'S  »illi  his  i.iprii|iali.v  in  Massuchiiactt*. 

1631.  Seeonil  general  vnuA.    Only  invnilii'rs  of  churches  to  have  Totea. 
1634.  Traiililes  begin  Kith  England. 

1636.  Boger  Wiltlanu!  banished  from  Massachusetts.     Harvard  Collie  founded. 

'  'c  Henry  Vane  GoTcmor. 

1638.  Expulsion  of  Urs.  Hutch inaon. 

1S43.  Establishment  of  New  Enf;land  Confederacy. 

1647.  Establishment  of  common  schools. 

1652.  Aiini'ialion  of  Maine. 

1666.  {Junkers  bun^  in  Boston. 

1860.  ramplimc'titarj  aildresa  to  Charles  II. 

1884.  Arrival  ot  the  royal  toraniissioin'is  in  Boston. 

1666,  Royal  commissioners  baffled,  their  power  denied,  and  leave  Boston. 

1670.  Outbreak  ct  Philip's  war. 

1676.  Death  of  Philip. 

1677.  Peace  vith  eastern  Indians,  and  end  of  the  war.    Edward  Randolph  sent 

out  as  agent  by  Lords  of  Trade. 

1683.  0"!.'  wanuiih  iiL^ueil  against  charter. 

1684.  Clinrler  vuealal. 

1685.  Provisional  government.    Joseph  Dudley  President 

1686.  Sir  Edniund  Andros  Uoveriior'^'eneral. 
1C88.  IniJJBU  war  xl  the  east. 

16B9.  Popular  ri.'ing.    Andros  seized  at  Boston  and  imprisoned.    Old  charter 
government  provisionally  re-established. 

1691.  A  neiv  charter  granted. 

1692.  Sir  William  Phips  Governor. 

160S.  Phips  reea lied.  Returns  to  England.  William  StoughtonUeutenant-governor. 
16S7.  Earl  of  Bellomont  appointed  Governor. 
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1699.  BellomoDt  arrivea  in  Boston. 

1701.  Death  of  BeUomont.    Etoughton  LieuteDant-goTentor.    Death  of  Stooghton. 

ITOS.  Joaeph  Dudley  GoTemor. 

IT03.  Outbreak  of  Queen  Anne's  war. 

ITOT.  Failure  of  Dudley's  expedition  agaiiut  Port  Royal. 

1710.  Capture  of  Pott  Royal. 

1711.  Failure  of  HUl  and  Walker's  eipedltion. 

1715.  WiUiam  Tailer  Ueuteoant- governor.     Dudley  retoored  by  death  of  sot- 

I7IS.  Samuel  Sbute  Ooremor. 

1731.  War  with  eastern  Indians  under  Rasle. 

1723.  Sbute  goes  to  England  for  aid  against  general  court     William  Dummer 

Lieulenant-goTemor. 
17M.  Death  of  Rasle. 
1723.  Peace  with  Indians. 
1727.  The  explanatory  charter. 
1726.  William  Burnet  Governor. 

1729.  Death  of  Burnet.    Dummet  Lieutenant-governor. 

1730.  Jonathan  Belcher  Oovemor. 

1736.  House  prevails  oit  the  salaiy  question. 

1741.  Recall  of  Belcher.    William  Shirley  Governor. 

174C.  Louisburg  taken  byKew  FagUnd  army. 

17C>S.  Shirley  commands  the  eipeditiob  against  Oswego. 

17S6.  Shiriey  commander-iD-chier.    Recalled. 

17G7.  Thomas  Pownall  Governor. 

17B6.  Defeat  of  Abercrombie  at  llcoiiderogi. 

1769.  Fall  ot  Quebec. 

1760.  Montreal  taken  by  Auhersl.    Frauds  Bernard  Governor. 

1761.  The  wHu  of  aseisUnce. 

176E.  Uassachusetts  invites  the  other  colonies  to  a  congress,  and  sends  a  doleg^ 
tion  lo  New  Tork 


CONNECTICUT. 

1S36.  John  Winthrop  establishes  a  post  at  Savbrook, 

1636.  Emigration  from  Newtown  to  Connecticut  under  Hooker. 

less.  Colony  of  New  Haven  founded. 

1639.  Constitutions  adopted  by  Connecticut  and  New  Haven. 

1643.  New  England  Confederacy  formed. 

1650.  Boundary  treaty  wltb  StujvesanL 

16G7.  John  Winthrop  Governor. 

1662.  Charles  II.  grants  charter  to  Connecticut. 

1664.  Consolidation  of  Connecticut  and  New  Baven. 

1665.  Visit  of  the  loyal  commissioners. 
]67fi.  Duke'B  claim  repelled. 

less.  Quo  inirranfo  against  the  charter. 

1667.  Androe  at  Hartford  takes  possession  of  the  government. 
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cbhoxological  tjmles. 


1090.  Charter  goTeroment  po-ratabllalicid. 

ITOT.  Death  of  Fit&JohD  Winthrop.    Gurdon  Salumatal!  Qovftmcir. 

1T1S.  f^ltlement  of  norlhem  boundary. 

1T24.  Drath  of  SaltoDsIall.    .loscph  Tolrott  Goremor. 

IT41.  Death  ot  Talrolt.    Jonathan  Law  GoTcriior. 

1T4G.  The  CoDDcclicut  cODliD^nt  at  Loubliurg. 

ITSG.  RcflUtance  la  Stamp  Act,  and  delegates  sent  to  Congross  at  New  York. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

lU.IO.  Roger  Williams  founds  FroTidence. 

less.  Arriral  of  Ura.  Uutehlnson  and  her  trlendg. 

1630,  CoddingtoD  founds  Newport. 

1643.  WiUiamB  goes  to  England  for  a  charter.    Goilon  titkeu  prisoner  to  B> 

1044.  Williams  returns  with  patent,    (nirton  good  to  England. 

1S47.  Government  establiaheit  under  patent. 

1M8.  Gorton  returns,  and  oamca  tihawomet  Warnjik.    T.ixd  of  the  Gortanian  dis- 

1651.  Coddington  obtains  a  commls^oa  In  England,  and  sets  up  a  goremment. 

Williams  goes  to  England  for  a  new  charter. 
1S53.  Gorton  PresidenL 
1334.  Williams  returns  with  a  letter  from  Vane,  and  is  chosen  President  under 

patent. 
1657.  Defeat  of  Williams.    Benedict  Arnold  President. 

1663.  Agrccoient  between  John  Clarke  and  the  ;«unger  Winthrt^.    Clarke  ob- 

tains a  charter  for  Rhode  Island. 

1664.  Eatabliahment  of  the  charter  government. 
1666.  Visit  of  ro«al  commission  era. 

1672.  Visit  of  George  Fox. 

;:«:}-""'•-'■ 

168B.  $110  ■warranto  iaaued  against  charter.    Andnw  Govemor-geneisL 

16B0.  Old  charter  government  re-established. 

16B7.  Samuel  Cranston  Governor. 

1724.  Limitation  of  the  franchise. 

1727.  Opposition  of  Governor  Jeockes  lo  paper  money. 

1747.  Settlement  of  the  northern  boundary. 

1764.  Resistance  to  NarigatiDD  Act. 

1760.  Delegates  sent  to  Stamp  Act  Congress. 


NEW  HAMPSHIKE. 
1623.  Mason  and  Gorges  found  sclttemcnts. 

1629.  Maaon  and  Gorges  divide,  and  Uason  obtains  New  Hampshire. 

1630.  Death  of  Uason,  and  abandoDmcnt  by  hia  heirs  of  attempts  to  establish  a 

colony. 
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1688.  Arrival  of  Wheelwright  and  his  friends. 
1641.  New  Hampshire  united  to  Massachusetts. 
1660.  Revival  of  Mason  claim. 

1676.  Law-officers  of  the  Crown  sustain  Mason  claim. 

1677.  English  courts  annul  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts. 

1679.  Royal  government  established. 

1680.  John  Cutts  President 

1681.  Death  of  Cutts. 

1682.  Edward  Cranfield  royal  Governor. 

1686.  Departure  of  Cranfield.    Barefoot  Deputy-governor.    United  to  Massachu* 

SQtts  under  Dudley. 
1686.  Andros  Governor-general 

1690.  United  to  Massachusetts  under  old  charter  government. 
1692.  Allen  buys  up  Mason  claim.    John  Usher  Lieutenant-governor. 
1697.  Thomas  Partridge  Lieutenant-governor. 
1699.  Bellomont  Governor. 

1702.  Allen*8  claims  carried  on  appeal  to  England.    Dudley  Governor. 

1703.  Usher  Lieutenant-governor.    Replaces  Partridge. 

1716.  Death  of  Allen.    Abandonment  of  suit  to  establish  claim.    Shute  Governor. 

George  Yaughan  Lieutenant-governor. 

1717.  Removal  of  Yaughan.    John  Went  worth  Lieutenant-governor. 
1728.  Burnet  Governor. 

1780.  Belcher  Governor. 

1731.  David  Dunbar  Lieutenant-governor. 

1741.  New  Hampshire  finally  separated  from  Massachusetts.    Benning  Went- 

worth  Governor. 
1765.  Resistance  to  Stamp  Act,  but  no  delegates  sent  to  New  York. 


THE  UNITED  COLONIES. 

1766.  The  Stamp  Act  Congress  meets  in  New  York. 

1766.  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 

1767.  Suspension  of  New  York  Assembly.    Townshend^s  revenue  bills. 

1768.  Massachusetts  petitions  against  the  revenue  acts.    Refuses  to  rescind  her 

resolution,  and  the  court  is  dissolved.    Boston  calls  a  convention.    Ar- 
rival of  British  troops. 

1769.  Yirginia  resolutions  against  taxation. 

1770.  The  Boston  massacre,  and  removal  of  the  regiments.    Repeal  of  all  the  rev- 

enue acts  except  that  laying  a  duty  on  tea.    Resistance  slackens  in  the 
colonies. 

1771.  Hutchinson*s  controversy  with  the  general  court  as  to  the  power  of  Parlia- 

ment 

1772.  Renewal  of  resistance  at  the  south.     Burning  of  the  Oaapee, 

1778.  Hutchinson  discusses  further  the  power  of  Parliament  Committees  of  cor- 
respondence advised  by  Yirginia.  Publication  of  the  letters  of  Hutchin- 
son and  Oliver.  The  East  India  Company  authorized  to  export  tea  to  the 
colonies.    Destruction  of  the  tea  at  Boston  and  elsewhere. 


53S  CBROKOIOOICAL   TABLES. 

ITA.    Weilderbum's  attack  on  Fnnklin.     TaiMge  of  the  BoaUm  Port  Bill  and 

□ther  peiial  &cM.     Uenent  Gage  riril  GoTarnor  of  MBUBobnicttB. 
June.    HasHu^husetts  dcminds  ■  CoDgnsB. 

Sept.     CongreM  mcclf. 

177K.    CliitbHm'a  plan  of  eompromiie  rejected,  and  armiea  sent  from  England. 

April.   Leiidgton  and  Cuncord. 

Hay.     Allen  takra  Ticonderaga  and  Crown  Point.    Second  Cougre^B  tnccla. 

June.    Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Jul;.    WashtngtoD  Inkei  coiomand  of  the  army,    ^egc  of  Bo^toti. 

"       The  eipedilioD  agaiiwt  Canada,  and  defeat  of  AnicricaiiB  at  Quebec. 
17T0.    Eracuatlon  of  Boston.    Americans  retreat  from  Canada.    Deluat  of  Lov- 

alista  In  North  Carolini.     Repulse  of  iiritisb  at  Charleston. 
Julj4,  DeelaratloQ  of  Independence  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  prinleil.     Arrital 

of  BritUh  arnir. 
Aug.     Washington  relroats  from  Long  IsUnd,  and  eracuatee  New  York. 
Oct.      Battle  of  While  PUiiia. 
Dm.     Btkttlu  uf  Trenton. 
y"'  I  Battle  of  FrlQCCton. 

Sept.     Battle  of  the  Brandjwiae.    Howe  takes  Philadelphia. 
Oct.     Battle  of  Gemuntoirn.    Surrender  of  Burgojne. 
Dec     Washington  at  Valley  Forge. 

1  ttB.    The  Conway  cabal.    Treaty  of  alliance  with  France. 
Jane.    Battle  of  Monmouth  Courthouse. 
July.    Battle  of  Newport. 

Dec.     Defeat  of  Americans  in  Georgia,  and  capture  of  Sarannah. 
1779,  ) 
May.  f 

July.    Wayne  takes  Stony  Point. 
Oct.      Americana  and  French  repulsed  at  SaraDnoh. 
1780,) 
May.  f 

Aug.    Battle  of  Camden. 
Sept.    Arnold's  treason. 
Oct.     Battle  of  King's  Mountain. 
Dee.     Greene  takes  command  in  southern  department. 
J     '  \  Battle  of  the  Cowpens. 

March.  Battle  of  Guilford  Court-house,    (^mwallia  marches  nortb. 
April.   Battle  of  Hobkirk's  HilL 
Sept.    Battle  of  Eutaw. 
Oct.     Surrender  of  ComwalUs  at  Torktown. 


July.   Evacuation  of  Savannah. 

Kov.   Ticaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  signed  at  ParlL 


\  Fravost  loarches  to  Charleston  and  retreats. 


\  Charleston  surrenders  to  Clinton. 
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Brleliil,  acconnt  at,  338,  (40. 
Brockhalat,  AutbDDT.  Depnlr-EOTarror  oi 

New  York,  meddlea  In  New  Jenej,  audi 

repelled,  su,  taS; 


Calrert,  Benedict  Lsanard,  fnnrth  Lord  Bui- 
tlmoce,  becomee  Frateatant.  and  ncoTu* 
province:  dies, IDS. 

CalTert,Ceclllua,BecondLnrdBal1Imore,  re- 
csItcb  charter  glTenloblirathar.ec.  Cun- 
tBBl wllb Bnrgeaa, »9.  PollcydnrUiaOreat 
Rebellioi],  lOU-lOi. 

ulTflrl.  Chirlea,  Oarernor  at  Mairlaud.  and 
third  Lord  BaJllmure.loe.  Attacks  npon. 
In  England,  lot.  William  III.  depriTei  of 
t,  10T.    Bonudar;  ditpntai  wllb 


lie,  Prln 


ofdreaa  In  Boa- 
Brooke,  Lord,  pnlentea  of  Connectlciil,  US, 

ST8. 
BrODgtalon.Tbomiia,  Qovernor  of  Sontti  Car- 
oil  ui,  161. 
Brown  College,  charier  or,4S3.    Acconnl  of. 


VX. 


iger.  Uentenant-gOT- 
In  New 


Bnndling— character  of  this  cnitom 

England.  4SS. 
Blinker  Hill,  batlla  of,  tK. 

appointed   Gnu 


Burgan 


iBchnietta,  and  boaa 


and  Oral 


,  of.  In  Virgl.il. 
legWall 


.    BC'I 


.    royal  cominlMlaner*,  11.     Bnrgaii 

Charles  I,  as  lalobacco,13.   Wreatatreaa- 

Dre-eblp  from  Mlcholaon,  H. 

prlTlleee*  of,  4.1, 46. 
Bnrgojne,  Qenarnl  Jnhn.  fn»« 

nie%  and  deftsal,  GOO,  MI. 


ihire. 


ugtou,  George,  Ooveraor  of  North  Cnr- 


nii,  Dr.  Thomaa, 


t  phjal-. 


Delnn 


1    FsunaylTS 


,   SIS. 


Bonudarr  dlapntea  with  DnIch.lH  IM 
niTert,  Cbuilsa.flrth  Lord  Baltimore,  Inher- 
it! Harj'laiid  ai  an  Infant,  lOS. 
C&lrert,  Oeorge,  tint  Lord  Baltimore.  enrnT 
ar«cteror,e3.  Oblalna charter  from 
'tL,M.  Plana  la  10  hia  colon;,  W. 
oflalcntlon,SI. 
Cahert,  Leonard,  fl ml  Gorenior  of  Mary- 
land, fonnda  aeltlamanl,  M.  Deala  with 
ClnjlMroe,  n.  One*  to  Englaud  lor  In- 
alrncllnna  le  to  rellglQUi  policy.  WO.  De- 
fcaled  by  loitle  and  Cluybome,  and  fliea  to 
Vlrglnln,  100, 101.  Returna  ;  seta  np  gov- 
id  appoluta  Greeue  hla  auccea- 


eor :  dle^, 
alrerl,  Philip,  Got 


norofMarjrland,  lOB. 
d  government  of,  110. 
jwn,  aeltled,  and  capl- 
J,S4S.  Hooker  aett  leg 
n  at.lnButcblnsoulau 


Camden,  Lord,  oppoaea  Stamp  Act,  4' 
Camphell,  Colonel,  defeala  Amerl 
Oeorgls,  and  tnkaa  Sarannab,  OOt. 
Campbell,  William,  Lord,  OOTsrnoi  i 


bec43«. 

ence  ot  coloulea,  IBS. 


r  corratpoDd- 


Carteret,  Sir  Qooris,  obUln*  irul  at  Kmr 

Itrtej ;  din,  M*. 
Cirtnel,  Jame*.  wnrp*  goTKDnMDt  of  Ntw 


lennj.tn, 
CirtcraC,  Lidj,  ordoi 

yatk,lM. 
Cu'terat,PhI1[p,aaT«n<iri)fII(irthCari>IlB*, 

IST;arNawJ«wTi  ■rTlTa^•■,     ~ 

out  by  Jinm  CiTMnt.  uhI  rcti 

DlfflcaUld  wllb  Aiidr(ii,MS.    B> 

i»le  of  prorlDca,  SM. 
CurLwrlgbLiCDloDal  Gaoiv*,  rojM 

■Imer,  lakn  fort  OnoEa,  ■«,  M 

mlHloner  Id  MaiucbDHtta,  MB,  WraA^ 

■Dd  loMi  papon 

BM. 
Cirj,  Tbomu,  Dapntr-fonrnar  of  Hattb 

Carol  iDi,  IM. 
Cistla  laland,  coDTlcta  on,  ML 
Cal  lalaud,  iDocnlaUiiE  lumpltia 


Channel  lalanda,  cmlgnilli 
SngUnd,  40. 

Cbarlcaton,  SoDtb  Carolina,  rinndnllon  or, 
13*.    Seicrlptlun  ol.  ISS.  131.    Ilcflrtni: 
tu  iDlroducllon  often,  *fia,  *ST,    Drfeat 
Brll<>h,49T.    Taken  liyUrltlrh. Ml. 

Cbarlettown,  aetilemeui  at,  U4,  M3.   Bnmad 

Cluilellni,  Uaniula  dc,  New  Eaelaud  Inns, 

450. 
ChBCaaDbtlatid,  npliilon  of  Philadelphia,  iMi 

orPennaylrnDluanclety.MS. 
ChauncT,  (.'hirler,  learning  of,  431. 
Cbaw  Iloase,  aelied  by  Bdtlab  at  bitlle  ot 

Germaiiinwn.BOS. 
Cblebeler.SIr  Uebrj,  OoTerDOr  of  Virginia, 

a. 
■' Child,  Tom, Ihe  Fainter,"  4K. 
CbrlaClaenfeo,    Hendrlck,    eauhliihes    fort 


In  the  Buit, 


Cbrlitmaii,  hiMtllltyloobBervniici 
England.  4M. 

Chnrch,Or>loiiel  Benjamin,  pnrrn< 
KlugPhillp.SeS.  Incammand 
8C3.    Writings  t>r.  4TI. 

Chnrcb  or  England,  Eetnbtished.erowlh  of. 
Ill  Vlrglula.lU.Sfi.  IntoleraDce  of,  In  VIr 
gln<a,Cl«.  Decline  or,  In  V][glnlB,M.  In 
IDlerauce  of.  In  elchteeDth  cenlnry,  SC,  s; 
Fall  of.  In  VlrBlnla.  ftS.  Veatriea  In  Vlt 
Rinia,  SS,  E9.  OrRanlutlOD  in  VlrRluIn,  M, 
60.  InMn>Tlniid,m.li3.  Eaiabllal  ■" 
North  Ciirolina,  140.  Charnelerof.lnNonh 
Cnrolinii,lU,lM.   PnrtTOf;  InNorthCaro- 


oTABdmi, 


ClarbanMiWniliBitniaUw  oi;  with  Hmtj- 
landen.U.    Leader  of  Pnritami,  ID.   Cmi- 

■nlBflonerof  Parliament, IS.  Snbdnnlla- 
rjland,  IT,  IDS.  Dlaplaced  rrt>m  oOlce,  it. 
Dealluta  wllh  flnt  Hlttera  or  Narylaod, 
*&  DelealedbyCnlTert,  andgofB  toEnE■ 
"      "  ""    ~  uenlotMarj. 


aiiili 


h  Ingle,  ■ 


tntee.  anre; 


*Vt.  Onlbe  Undaor.UtT,  Abaudnila  Phll- 
ndelphla.  and  marchea  to  Kew  York,  HK. 
Held  111  check  bj  WaToa'a  attack  on  8toiir 
Point,  BIO.  Tnkea  Charleelnni  plniaoiih 
Amnld.MI.  Jealonv  i>fConiK»lIH,8IB. 
^wk-agbtlng  In  Virginia,  S4,  St. 
Coildingtou, William.  snpporliHn.  notctalD- 
eoD.SiS.  Judjte  at  PorlamoDih,  Rbode  lal- 
and; fooi.da  Newport,  »SB.  Aaalatant  1  at- 
tacked; goea  to  England:  relnnia  irllh 
conimlHiinii  aa  Ooiprnor  tvr  llCe.and  eeta 

thrown,  BS9.    Death  or,  3«. 
[Tolden.  Cadwnllader,   mppnila   noTemnr 
Clinton,  SOO.    LleuleDnnt-eoTemor  ofKew 
York.SIO.   Publigheehlatar7,33I.    Farced 


>,<lovernor  of  South  Caroll- 


<r  York  di 


Colmnn,  Benjamin,  wrftlnm  n. 

Colve,  Amhonir,  OuTemnr  nf  > 
Ing  Dutch  reeouqaeii,  391. 

Concord,  battle  nf.  4M. 

Cnngrers  Stamp  Act,4;<.  Of  l;T4,meela  In 
Philadelphia, 400.  ThelraclIoii.4IPI.  Meel- 
ing  at  tecoud  Congraaa :  gradnall]'  dnwn 
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loto  war,  494.  Moyement  for  Indepen- 
dence; party  divisions, 4VS.  Declarea  In- 
dependence, 49tf.  Keasons  for  delay,  and 
final  reault,  499,  500.  Hampens  Washing- 
ton :  leaves  Philadelphia,  fX&.  Flies  from 
Philadelphia  before  Howe,  606. 

Connecticnt,  Dntch  settlement  in,  887.  Fail- 
ore  of  Datch  power  in,  290.  Boondary 
agreement  with  Stuyyesant,  292.  Hostility 
to  Dutch,  29a.  InfHnges  on  New  York  by 
Wlnthrop's  charter,  and  hostility  to  New 
York,  295.  Boundary  settlement  with  Nic- 
olls,29G.  Repels  Andros,  298.  Trade  opened 
from  Massachusetts,  846.  Emigration  to, 
under  Hooker,  34S.  Controversy  with  Mas- 
sachusetts, 358.  Settlement  of,  by  Bnglish, 
873.  Peqiiod  war,  873, 874.  Government 
established ;  New  Haven,  874.  Growth ; 
trouble  with  Dutch,  and  with  Massachu- 
setts in  confederacy,  876.  Hostility  to 
Dutch;  Wintbrop  Governor;  obtains  char- 
ter, 870.  Absorbs  New  Haven;  dealings 
with  royal  commissioners,  877.  Relations 
with  New  York ;  Philip's  war,  878.  Boun- 
dary question  with  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island,  878, 379.  Attacks  of  Ran- 
dolph, 379.  Andros  Governor -general; 
charter  government  re-established,  880. 
Progress  after  accession  of  William ;  Queen 
Anne's  war,  331.  Settles  boundary  with 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island ;  progress 
under  Walpole,  382.  Conduct  in  Spanish 
and  French  wars,  383.  Resists  taxation, 
and  sends  delegates  to  Stamp  Act  Con- 
gress, 8S8,  384.  Boundary  dispute  with 
Rhode  Island,  390,  391.  Farming  lands, 
40«.  Population  of,  406.  Agriculture,  409. 
Trade, 410.  Industries, 411.  Government; 
pay  of  Governor,  etc.,  413.  Courts,  4ia 
Congregational  and  Episcopal  churches  of, 
427, 428.  Opposition  to  singing  by  note  in 
church,  431.  Slaves  in,  442.  Yale  College, 
406.  Opposition  to  Stamp  Act;  supports 
Massachusetts  against  Hillsborousrb,  480. 
Adopts  a  declaration  of  rights,  4S9.  Be- 
gins to  arm,  491. 

Conway  Cabal,  607. 

Conway,  Henry  Seymour,  brings  bill  fi>r  re- 
peal of  Stamp  Act,  477.  Motion  against 
continuing  American  war,  618. 

Coode,  John,  at  head  of  Protestant  associa- 
tion ;  seizes  government  of  Maryland,  107. 

Cooke,  Elisha,  ogent  of  Massachusetts,  360. 
Leader  of  popular  party  against  Dudley, 
863. 

Cooke,  Elisha,  the  younger,  leader  of  popu- 
lar party  against  Shnte ;  chosen  speaker, 
and  set  aside  by  Governor,  364.     Agent 


of  Massachusetts,  366.  Made  a  Judge  by 
Belcher,  366. 

Copley,  John  Singleton,  painter,  472. 

Copley,  Sir  Lionel,  Governor  of  Maryland, 
107. 

Corey,  Giles,  pressed  to  death  in  witchcraft 
excitement,  435. 

Combnry,  Lord,  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
267,  26SL  Church  policy  in  New  Jersey, 
278. 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  repulsed  at  Charleston, 
497.  Pursues  Washington  in  New  Jersey, 
603.  Ontgeueralled  by  Washington  in 
Princeton  campaign,  604.  At  Philadel- 
phia, 605.  In  command  at  the  south;  re- 
pressive policy,  511.  At  Camden,  612.  Baf- 
fled by  Greene,  613.  Defeats  Greene  at 
Guilford,  and  marches  north,  614.  Surren- 
ders at  Yorktown,  615. 

Corssen,  Arendt  Van,  establishes  post  on 
Schuylkill,  287. 

Cortland,  manor  of,  315, 327. 

Cosby,  William,  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
270;  of  New  York,  304. 

Cotton,  John,  arrival  In  Boston,  346.  Sym- 
pathy with  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  349.  Love 
of  Calvin,  424.  Petitions  against  taverns, 
438.    Verses  of,  468. 

Cowpens,  the,  battle  of,  513. 

Cradock,  Matthew,  first  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Company,  843.  Agent  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  early  troubles  as  to  charter, 
347. 

Crandall,  John,  persecuted  in  Massachusetts, 
388. 

Cranfield,  Edward,  royal  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  899.  Administration  ;  oppres- 
sion ;  complaints  against ;  forced  to  leave 
province,  899, 400. 

Cranston,  Samuel,  Governor  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and, 392, 393. 

Craven,  Charles,  Governor  of  South  Carolina, 
164. 

Craven,  Lord,  palatine  of  South  Carolin.a, 
164. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  sends  out  fieet  against 
New  Netherlands,  293.  Relations  with 
Massachusetts,  353. 

Crown  Point  captured  by  Allen,  493. 

Cruger,  Colonel,  abandons  ** Ninety- six," 
614. 

Culpepper,  John,  heads  insurrection  against 
Miller  in  North  Carolina,  138. 

Culpepper,  Lord,  grant  of  Virginia  to,  19. 
Governor  of  Virginia ;  his  administration, 
23.    Recalled,  24. 

Cummlngs,  Sir  Alexander,  Crown  agent 
among  Indians,  166. 


Carler,  Jacob  Tad,  M 

necllcDlrlTer.SHT. 
CiUblag,  BMar,  pacltiou  fi>  el 


Dalrrmple,  Coknel,  ukM  poM^riiMi  of  Ibrt 

Id  BuatoD  barbar.Ml. 
Darn.  Rip  Vbd,  atrndl*  with  Oetibj,  tttt 

wlLhClarlu.HB. 
Daniel,  Bobeit,  DepDly-gDTenMr  of  Hortk 

Cin)]luo,l«)i  of8iniUiCaru]l4M,1M. 
DirtmnDt)iCii)lcire,«i. 
D'Aulnnj,  relation*  of,  with  Hew  Kngltiid, 

DiTCDaDt,  Sir  WUIIain,  appointed  OoTeinor 
of  UarTland  by  Charia  IL,  ll»3. 

Davenport,  Jubn,  Kev.,  rounder  of  Sew 
Hnten,  ST*. 

De  I^ncej,  Jnmei,  cfalpr'] notice  of  Now 
lotnegroplol: 


la  Ooieri 


aloned  LleaicDanl-coveruor,  SOD.  Ai 
Oovemor,  BOt,  SOI.  Proldea  at  A 
Congreag,  and  oppoMa  Fmii  kiln.  3117. 
trnia  Uanly,  nnd  again  Llenlenaut-BU 
or,  109.    Funeral  of,  ass, 

Delaware.  dlacoTeiy  and  Mttlement  of,  hj 
Dntch.Kn.  Selt:emenlor,b7Swedce,i<M. 
Orawtti  nnder  aiTede»,lM,  UI.  Conieau 
of  Datch  and  Swedea,  and  defeat  orlatter, 
301.  Under  Dutch,  and  city  of  Amster- 
dani.«l8,«M.  Cnnqneat  hj  EnKll>h.W«, 
SOS.  Under  En  El  lab,  an.  CededloFenn, 
SIO.  United  irltbPeDDaTWanIa,  lit.  Un- 
Inn  dierolvedi  bronght  back  bj  Fletcher, 
SU.  tlDlan  Hnalty  aoTered,  tl«.  Oe<>- 
p'apMcnl  tllnatlon:  Identltj'  witb  Penn- 
tjlraula.nr.  OcCDpallmia, «».  Onveni. 
menC,  !3U,  SSI.  JodldarT,  132.  Tiiwue, 
ilO.    Non-lmponallpu  aBreement,  491. 

DelBwnre,  Lord,  Oovemur  of  Virginia  ;  bli 
admlniatrntlaii,  I.  Frleiida  of,  nppreaied 
bj  Argal),  S.    Ite>sppoluted  Oovemor,  and 

Denny,  William,  Deputj-eoveraor  of  Penn- 


DongaD,  Tbomaa,  Oanmor  of  Saw  Tork ; 

Inlerferea  witb  Baat  Jersey.  Mt.  Admlalf- 
trstlou  Id  New  York,  ws,  tat.  SfforU  to 
ealnbllsb  a  mall  aervlce,  S31.  Kelallona 
wllb  Conneclicnt,  STS. 

Danop,  Cukincl,  killed  at  Fort  Mercer,  aXL 

Dorcheiter  CompanT,  Ut.  U3. 

DuDglasf,  Wmiam ;  lolerallun  In  Keir  Ene- 
land.«!«. 

Dover  founded,  m. 

DrnytAD,  Michael,  poem  on  depnrtnre  of  Hr- 
ginlnn  expedition,  K. 

Drnmmond,  William,  leader  In  Bacon'*  re- 
bellion,!*). Ooteraor  of  Nortb  Caruliua, 
13G. 


Dadlcy,  Joeepb,  |ilou  wltb  CorbbuTy  aiiainft 
charter  e<<vanimenl*,809,S8t.  Leader  nf 
Crown    party;  agent  of  Haaaachneetl* ; 

BS9.  Thrown  into  prlaoDwiih  Anilnw,  SOT. 
Chancier,  career,  and  admlnistraiion,  381, 
StS.  CoDDectlCDt  dscllnea  to  come  nndet 
bla  eoTeninient.BT>.  Rehwei  to  belp  hint 
InQneen  Anne'*  war,  SSI.  Allack*  Khnde 
laland.SRS.  PretldentofNew  Ilampshira 
by  commlMlon,  MXt.  Govereor  of  New 
Hampehtre;  eontroveny  with  Ualier,  401, 
401.  Qnarrelwllh  thecanera.4Ta. 
Dudley,  ThomaB,Depnly.governor  of  Ma»«a- 
chn*att*,  MH.  QnTarnnr,M«.  To  man  age 
war,MI.  Be-chaaenDepnty.guvemor.Siia 
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GoTeraor,  861.  Party  of  recoyers  suprem- 
acy, 868. 

Dnmmer,  Jeremiah,  a^ent  of  Massachnsetts, 
866.  Defends  Cuunecticat  charter,  888.  And 
Rhode  Island  charter,  394.  Leader  of  Lat- 
itadinarian  movemeut,  4S4.  I>efence  of 
charters,  468. 

Dammer,  Richard,  supports  Mrs.  Ilatchin- 
soo,  849. 

Dummer,  William,  appointed  Licotenant- 
govenior  of  Massachusetts,  864.  Adminis- 
tration as  Lieutenant -gOTcmor,  866, 866. 
Makes  peace  with  Indians,  408. 

Dunhar,  David,  surveyor  of  woods,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-governor of  New  Hampshire,  403. 
Controversy  with  Belcher,  404. 

Dunmore,  Lord,  dissolves  Virginia  Assem- 
biy,  489.  Forced  to  give  up  powder,  492. 
Flies  the  colony,  494, 497. 

Dnnton,  John,  description  of  Boston  Com- 
mon, 467.  Of  merchants,  468.  Of  old  maids, 
469. 

Du  Qnesne,  Fort,  defeat  of  Braddock  at,  83. 
Captured  by  Forbes,  86, 824. 

Dutch,  in  Delaware  and  Pennnylvania,  828, 
890,893.  In  Connecticut,  287, 290.  In  New 
Jersey,  873.  In  New  York,  886  and  ft  De- 
cline of  power  of,  894.  Clergy  and  church- 
es, 817, 318.  Persecute  Quakers,  318.  Hos- 
tility to  English  in  education  and  language, 
826.  Manners  and  superstitions,  389, 330. 
Life  of,  in  Albany,  338.  In  New  York,  833. 
Houses,  834.  Holidays,  386.  Troubles  of, 
in  and  with  Connecticut,  875.  Dealings 
with  Connecticut  at  reconqnest  of  New 
York,  878.    War  with  Rhode  Island,  389. 

E. 

EASTCHCBon,  Thomas,  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  138. 

Easton,  Nicholas,  Quaker  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  391. 

Eaton,  Theophilus,  founder  of  New  Haven, 
and  Governor,  374. 

Ebenezer  founded,  190.    Description  of,  201. 

Eden,  Charles,  Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
141. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  in  religious  revival,  867, 
427.  Early  resolution,  484.  Writings  of,  470. 

Effingham,  Lord  Howard  of,  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia; administration,  and  withdrawal,  84. 

Eliot,  Andrew,  amusements  in  Doetnn,  460. 

Eliot,  John,  bewails  decline  of  religion,  486. 
Verses  of,  468. 

Ellis,  Henry,LieutenaDt-govemor  of  Georgia, 
196,196. 

Endicott,  John,  patentee  of  second  Dorches- 
ter Company,  348.     Orders  Episcopalians 


away  from  Salem,  844.  Called  to  accoimt 
for  cutting  cross,  848.  Sent  against  P«- 
quods,  849.  Chosen  Governor,  868.  Elected 
Governor  on  death  of  Wiuthrop,  863.  Sup- 
ports persecution  of  Quakers,  864.  Death 
of,  866.    Opposes  long  hair,  438. 

Esopus,  massacre  at,  894. 

Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  opposes  Wln- 
throp,  858. 

Estaing,  D',  Admiral,  Count,  at  Newport,  608. 
Leaves  for  Boston,  609.  Repulsed  at  Savan- 
nah, 510. 

Eutaw  Springs,  battle  of,  614. 

Evans,  John,  Deputy-governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, 816, 817. 

Evans,  pirate,  848. 

Everard,  Sir  Richard,  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  142. 

Exeter  founded,  897. 

F. 

Falhouth,  Indian  treaty  at,  408. 

Fauquier,  Francis,  €h)vernor  of  Virginia,  85. 
Prevents  delegates  to  Stamp  Act  Congress, 
40.  Love  of  gaming,  86 ;  of  arts  and  liter- 
ature, 87. 

Fendall,  Joslas,  Governor  of  Maryland,  char- 
acter, 104. 

Fenwick,  John,  attempts  settlement  on  the 
Delaware,  809.  Buys,  as  trustee  of  Byllinge, 
West  Jersey,  864.  Troubles  with  Androc, 
2C5. 

Ferguson,  Major,  defeated  at  King*s  Moun- 
tain, 612. 

Fitch,  Thomas,  Governor  of  Connecticut,  ad- 
vises submission  to  Stamp  Act,  888.  Comi- 
pelled  to  oppose,  884. 

Fitzhugh,  William,  lawyer,  68. 

Fletcher,  Benjamin,  royal  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 214 ;  of  New  York,  801.  Repulsed 
by  Connecticut,  381.  Relntitms  with  pi- 
rates and  Jacobite  Club,  324. 

Flower,  Enoch,  opens  school  in  Philadel- 
phia. 254. 

Fort  Frontenac,  809, 870. 

Fort  George,  battle  of,  307. 

Fort  Mercer,  capture  of,  505. 

Fort  Mifflin,  capture  of,  605. 

Fort  Schuyler,  repulse  of  British  at,  606. 

Fort  William  Henry,  battle  of,  308. 

Fox,  Charles,  quarrel  with  Shelburne,  and 
resignation,  618. 

Fox,  George,  in  Maryland,  184.  Visit  to 
Rhode  Island,  891. 

France,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  SO.  Fall  of 
power  of,  in  America,  85, 136, 810.  Begins 
to  threaten  New  York,  294.  Dread  of,  in 
New  York,  899.    War  with,  on  New  York 
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U.niker,  Thumaa,  Ktiles  at  Newtown,  840. 
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nla.2IS,tI».    IInDi<e,t60. 

Kldd,  Cnjiialu  WUllam,  plracT  of;  panned 
bjr  Belleimoiil,  901. 

Kled,  William,  proieit  ■gnlntt  Sivedw,Sn«. 
Director  of  New  Neiberl.Bd*;  «rly  acl^ 
MS.  Eicitea  ludUu  war,  ts«.  Popalar  ra- 
eistniice  !□ ;  remnred,  aw.     Drowned,  m. 

Ktng'B  Coliege,  eaUbllilimeDl,  and  accuont 


Kiike,  Colaaet  Percy,  appo]uled  Qoiemar 

ofMiiu.ncliiiFetU<,e«a. 
KlltainitnE,  defeat  of  Indiana  at,  123. 

by  prexs-ganft.  MS. 
Enoi,  lleary,  bringa  caaDon  Trom  Tlcondo- 

Knyier,  J.  P.,  fine  of  "elglil"  men;  refieti 
Kieft  and  SlnyvCBaot,  191. 

L. 
LAFiTETTr,  MAiorie  ni.  Join*  Waohlncton, 

MS.    Eioipea  car.mre,  SOS.     In  Virginia, 

andnlT"rlitown,61R 
Laidlle,  Rev.  Dc.,pceacbea  aiiainat  amnna- 

merits,  33«. 
Lniicaaier.  maaaacra  of  Indiana  at,  129.    Ac- 
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Land,  ArcbbiBhop ;  effect  on  Fnritnn  emigra- 
tion, 340. 

Lnadonniere,  Ren^  de,  attempts  settlements 
iu  South  Carolina,  168, 159. 

Lanreus,  Henry,  Imprisoned  in  Tower  of 
Loudon,  517.    Peace  commissioner,  518. 

Law,  Jonathan,  Governor  of  Coiineccicnt, 
882.    Supports  Loul»bnrg  expedition,  888. 

Lawrie,  Gawen,  Deputy  -  governor  of  East 
Jersey,  2G6. 

Lee,  Charles,  general  in  command  at  New 
York  and  Charleston,  497.  Delays  in  join- 
ing Washington,  and  taken  prisoner,  603. 
Conduct  at  battle  of  Monmouth  Court- 
house, and  court-martial,  606. 

Lee,  Colonel  Harry,  in  South  Carolina,  514. 

Lee  house  at  Marblehead,  446. 

Lee,  R.  H.,  oratory  of,  83.  Supports  corre- 
spondence of  colonies,  485.  Moves  resolu- 
tion for  Independence,  408. 

Leisler,  Jacob,  heads  revolt  ogainst  Nichol- 
son, 299.  Administration  ;  suiTender  and 
cxecuti«)n,  300.  Rcburial,  302.  Aided  by 
Connecticut,  881. 

Leverett,  John,  arrival  with  Parlinment 
troops,  370.    Funeral  of,  462. 

Lexington,  battle  of,  492. 

Liberty^  sloop,  seized,  480. 

Lincoln,  Benjamin,  in  command  of  Southern 
Department,  509.  Repulsed  ut  Savannah, 
610.    Surrenders  at  Cliarlestou,  511. 

LivingHtou  Manor,  315, 327. 

Livingston,  Robert,  collector  of  New  York, 
and  leader  of  anti-Leislcrian  party ;  found 
a  defaulter,  802. 

Livingston,  William,  writes  for  Independent 
Re/Uctor,  and  opposes  church,  319. 

Lloyd,  David,  popular  leader,  214.  Strngs^le 
with  Logan  and  Evans,  216, 217. 

Lloyd,Thoma8,  President  of  Council  In  Penn- 
sylvania ;  resigns,  213.    Restored,  214. 

Locke,  John,  draws  '*  constitutions  "  of  Car- 
olinas,  136. 

Logan,  Jiimes,  secretary  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  mann«jer  of  proprietary  estates,  216. 
His  conflict  with  David  Lloyd,  216,  217. 
Content  with  Gonkin,2l8.  Conflict  with, 
and  victory  over  Keith,  219.  Head  of  gov- 
ernment as  President  of  Council,  220.  Sn\y- 
ports  Governor  Thomas,  221.  Hont<e,  260. 
Scholart<hip,  286.    Founds  library,  267. 

London  Compony  for  Virginia,  chartered,  2, 
8.  Fre^«h  exertions  obtain  a  new  charter, 7. 
Factions,  and  defeat  of  Court  party,  8,  9. 
Leaders  and  political  objects  of,  9.  Con- 
tests with  the  King,  11.  Charter  annulled, 
12. 

Londonderry,  Settlement  of,  403. 


Long  Island,  English  on,  support  Stuyve- 
sant,  292.  Agitation  against  Siuyvesant, 
293.  Revolt  of  towns  against  Dutch,  290. 
Agitation  against  Nicolls,  296.  Account  of 
towns  of,  380.  Country-seats,  835.  Pro- 
tected by  Connecticut,  378.    Battle  of,  502. 

Loudon,  Lord,  Governor  of  Virginia,  35.  Im- 
becile as  commander-in-chief,  823.  Com- 
mander-in-chief;  northern  campaigns  and 
relations  with  colonies,  308, 369. 

Louisburg,  New  York  gives  money  for  ex- 
pedition against,  806.  Capture  of,  3G8.  Con- 
necticut forces  at,  388.  Rhode  Island  forces 
fail  to  reach,  394.  New  Hampshire  troops 
at,  404. 

Lovelace,  Francis,  Governor  of  New  York, 
297. 

Lovelace,  Lord,  Gt>vemor  of  New  Jersey, 
268 :  of  New  York,  308. 

Ludwell,  Philip,  Governor  of  North  Caroli- 
na, 189 ;  of  South  Carolina,  162. 

Lutherans  iu  Pennsylvania,  284.  Persecuted 
by  Stuyvesaut,  294.    Iu  New  York,  317. 

Lyman,  Phineas,  General,  second  in  com- 
mand at  battle  of  Fort  George,  .B07, 308. 

Lyttelton,  William,  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 169, 170. 

M. 

Maink;  Andros  builds  fort  at  Pemaqnid  as 
sign  of  Duke's  ownership,  298.  Brought 
within  jurisdiction  of  Massachusett«,  853. 
Indian  war  in,  358,  363,  366.  Bought  by 
Massachusetts,  359.  Incorporated  with 
Massachusetts,  361.  Falls  to  the  lot  of 
Gorges,  397.  Included  in  Massachusetts, 
406.  Physicians  in,  421.  Itinerant  preach- 
ers, 433.    Education,  465. 

Makemie,  Rev.  Francis,  writes  '•  Perswasive 
to  Towns,"  51.  Leader  of  Presbyterians,  6& 
Arrested  and  imprisoned  iu  New  York,  318. 

Malbone,  Godfrey,  illicit  trade  of,  410. 
Houses,  446. 

Manning,  John,  surrenders  New  York  to 
Dutch,  297. 

Mansfleld,  Lord,  snpports  Stamp  Act,  477. 
Theory  as  to  taxation,  478. 

Marblehead,  Lee  house  at,  446. 

Marion,  Francis,  partisan  leader,  512, 614 

Markham,  William,  colonial  secret^iry  of 
Pennsylvania,  213.  Lieutenant-governor 
of  Delaware,  214.  Deputy -governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  214, 816.  Family  interested 
in  piracy,  248. 

Martin,  Josiah,  Governor  of  North  Caroli- 
na, 146, 147.  Defeated  by  Americans,  and 
driven  from  province,  497. 

Martyn,  Richard,  expelled  from  CoancU  of 
New  Hampshire,  899. 
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1I>,  ISO,  im  Kdncatlon,  laOi  Ulers- 
tDrr,  131.  Bininilnrj  dl«piite  mid  Keille- 
luniLwllhPemi.Kn;  wllb  DilKh.lM.iM. 
RceliU  Sump  Act,  4TI1.     Burna  a  lea-ahlp. 


Uasiiii 


rnnta,  aii 


au{;ht  lip  by  Allen,  WO.    I.aiid  an 


to  etirorc 
releai^il,  4^4. 
Uaaon.Jotiii.Ciiplaln.cnptnrea  Peqiiod  fur 

Uiiann,  Jahn.  Httaeks  UaunchiiMtlt  nn  a< 
cimnt  lit  entern  sranlM.  WO.  Deiilh  u 
lUT,  3>'.    Rcltlea  New  Dni 


Hnaou. 


nTnflDn 


evirei 


>u  clnim 


conuclllor  nt  New  Ilmiii 
chirr,  and  attenipts  to  tnke  1andt%  908.  Ita- 
InriiawlIhCrnnaeld:  l.ind  aiilf.SW. 
UABpachDMll*  nppme*  nrnr  with  Dulch.SOS. 
Retlifen  trnopa  tn  royal  Ciniiiiiii«ionerp, 
an.    Setllenieut  nr.alPlymonrli,»ll,S4*! 


timllim  of  Bhnta,  SM.    Indian  war,  tm. 

Under  Bnmet  and  Dammer;  under  Brl- 
clicr,3ea.  Lnnd-bauk.andNewlInnipalilre 


iiilah  nrar.  and  captnre 
,    ThePreucbirar.SOB.    Bernard 
r,  STO,  til.    The  wrIU  of  aulaCi 


Bifllati 


Cimerew,  sn,  3;j.  iwr- 

flcDlilea  with  Cunnectlcat,  J.K.  Bunndary 
■ineaileiu  wlita  CminecllciK,  ITS.  Seltlea 
b»nndnry  wllb  Couuecllcnt,  SSt.  Difflcnl- 
lle*  wlLh  Onrtnu  and  abnwomet  uttlera, 
SR(I,S8I.  WlLhdrawalofclalintoFiiwtaxet 
lnudB.3S0.  AbsnrbaNewUimpflilre:  pcp- 
Htnlliiii  rrcim  New  llanipihlre.  SM.  Tievr 
Ilump^hlre  reunlled  after  [all  of  Andnir, 
Biid  liiet  vlth  Allen  Onyernnr.  MO.  Gui- 
ernnra  of,  In  Kcw  Ham)>Ffatre,  401-103. 
LIuo  ran  niih  New  Hnmpalitre.  404.  Iii- 
clDdes  Mi>1ue,  40S.  Fopolation,  40S.  Aj;- 
rlcnllnre,  tot.  Trade  and  flfherlea,  410. 
lnMrlei>,411.  Ouvernmen  1,411.  CiiariF, 
~  ryeTT,  41^  41>.  Eplwpal 
S.  411.  Oppoalllon  ti>  viiig- 
ictiiirch,431.  Slaies  Id,  44!. 
FiincraK  4«S.  8chi»la,  401^  Harvard  Col- 
lets, 40IL  OjipDHliInn  tn  Stamp  Act.  4;t  i 
In  Tnwuebeud'n  policy,  4T9.  Itelbaeato  re- 
■clnd  reanlDtlnnx,  and  general  court  dl>- 
aiilted,  4S0.  UlscoFiwa  power  of  Parlia- 
meix  with  Ilutchioaan,  434.  Pniiirbed  bj 
Lnrd  Nfitrh,  *S§.  Party  diiisloin,  480. 
ChiK'sea  ddei-alee  to  Congtew :  real»tnnca 
Gage, 


ftnclnl  C 


n,  belpB  Dadlcy'e  apiwlnl 


Hid  qmrrcli  vUh  blm,  BtS.  Sapporta  in- 
ocuUtiun !  blLtErlji  aiuekid,  4!0.  Eipla- 
unUon  orBiwioii  flre,4S0.  In  wUcbcraft. 
«33.  Accoaat  of  culd,  *a».  WrlUDsa  of, 
MS. 

Unther  hmttj.  leamln);  ot.iU. 

Mather.  IiicroaK,  ngenc  of  MuancbiiKtth 
sua  ObtnliiB  appolntmetit  of  Pblps,  Ml. 
OppOMs  DnilleT,  MX  Obtain!  aplDion  an 
CQiinectlctit  cbnrter,  880.  Kiptiiaallon  of 
Bmton  are,  isa    Learning  and  wiitinKi*, 


Mather,  Rkhsrd;   i 


s  in  Paalm-boolt, 


Mulano,  HArenret,  triad  fur  wllchcmn,  tSS. 
Hillhevtt,  General,  riTUgeii  VIrgiala,  BIO. 
HitChsva,  Saninal,  Goremar   at  Vlrglnini 

cotileit  with  AHemblr.  II.    Desib  at  18. 
Knudnlt.  Israel,  ij^nt  lot  Penuajlvniila  Id 

England,  aSH. 
Uiiverlclc  Samnsl,  mjal   cniniiilnloiier  to 

Lnns  lalaud  and  New  Yint,  £90.    Cum- 

lalaaloner  In  MoaMChnKltii,  3H. 
Uar,  CorDella  Jacobacn.  eiplorea  Long  let- 

iuidSoDDd,!SS.   Flrat  Dliector  at  Kanhat- 

ifa.';jtai»r,  Pll^p'lm  ablp,  Ml.    Compact  o[ 

Ihe,  Mi. 
Mnyheiv,  Jnnnthnn,  wrltlnKB  it.  4TD. 
HeiKa.  Jubn,  tried  tut  eelling  poor  abnea, 

431. 
Helr»,  Comelie. one  or  "elehC-  men:  re- 

■iBHKIercand  Slnj'ieauil,  2t>l.  Drlveu  lo 

bla  manor  by  Stajveaaut,  IM. 
Uerccr,  aeneml  Hagb.  killed  at  PiioMtoD, 

604. 
Ueaerre,  Oenrge,  itnnip  agent  la  Nan  Hamp- 

ab1re.40B. 
MinnlonDiDo,  killed  hj  Uneu.  S.«<. 
Mlddleton,  Arlhor,  Oovernor  of  SoQlh  Caro- 
lina. 10«. 
Mifflin.  Thomna,  patriot  leader  in  PennarlTn- 

thlp, EOT. 
llllbanie.  Jacob,  aon-1n.l*w  nf  Leialer.  and 

executed  witb  him,  MO.    Rebarlal  or,  SO!. 
Miller,  Tbomaa.uanrpsgoTerumentorNurth 

Carolina,  193. 
Mlnult,  Peter,  Governor  of  New  Sweden, SO*. 

Dlrecli>ri>rNei>Nelherl<inda,i%   Recall- 
ed, and  seized  bj  Engllah.tSI. 
Hubnwka.  atincb  rlrer  Irlbea,  »n.     Kept 

nenlrnl  bj  ReiiBBeUer,  MM.    Hake  peace 

witb  Nlcolle,«)e. 
ltnhe;;an  clalma  agalnet  ConnecticDt,  BSt. 

War  nllh  MnrraganaetU,  8811. 
Unnckton,  Oeueral,  Qoveruoi  of  New  Tork, 

810. 


Ilah  at  o.wegu  uid  Purl  WUllain  Henry, 

80S. 
Hoatgomerle,  jKhD,  Qorernnr  of  New  Jer- 

aer.nO;  or  New  York,  804. 
UanlEOinerj,  Richard,  conimanda  expcdl- 

Uou  asBluatCauidB,4Kt.    Killed  at  Qn*- 

Hood f.  Josh na,  perfecnled  1ijCninaeld,400. 
Moore,  Blr  Henry,  Cive  "  ""       "    " 


il  J,  410. 


inj  with  tb 


emor  of  South  Carolina, 

nee,  chosen  OovcrDor  of 
<T  CuDVeDtlun,  too. 
]lef-jDallce,ufpeDuajlTa- 

'tb  CiirollDt,lK-lM:  Id 

Joseph,  Oovemar  of  Sonlh  Carall- 


Sonlh  Carolina 
toore.Nlcholaa,' 

ola.  Impeached. : 
loravlana,  In  Ni: 


cad  a  oppoell 


itw  Jentj.VJS.  C 


in  to  Com] 
M  of  New 


;i.    Library,  and  lllet- 
If  lea  of,  iSO. 
Ri>berl  Ilnnler,  Depnlj-goTetoor  of 

Kartlatown,  WoabUigtou  In  wInter-ignnrlerB 


NM. 


in  Rhode  Island.  4ES. 

LB,  dUBcal  lies  with  FlfmoD:b, 

im.repniaes  Brlllsb  fleet  at 

rialng   In 


Kind's  prOTlnce,  8«0.    Selied  b 


erted    Into 


Newcnatle,  Delaw 

Penn.M»,»1i. 
New  England,  ael 


:t  pawed,  and  evaded  li 
|]  forced,  10. 
e,  8*0,43(1. 


edo  oil 

Di,  in.  In  Sonlh  CarollDS,  11*.  In  Gmt- 
gl*,  IM.  Mu*em«Dt  agaliMC  Cnm  Id 
Oeorglii.  MS.  In  Dalkwon,  MC,  tOT,  tn. 
SetLlemeiiti  InNev  jBTMr.tn.  (Jiurral 
wlih  SIuyvHUDt,  ni.  Princlplwo;  In  Nm 
Jeracj.tTIL  HMbod* ordMltngwHb pao- 
perim      ...    -      -         —    - 


■nd,  sit.  RcllilOD  oHln  M*wTinfc,n7. 
PanpBr  rjita™  lo  "aw  Tork,  IB.  Bml- 
grulioD  to  New  Toifc  iDar  RnolitloB,  Ml, 
tBt.  CouredsniloBof.Ul.nB.  blatlou 
witb  Fri>Bch,I>atdi,uid8irada,IM,Ml 
Folic;  tnwnrd  qnDkcn,lM.  nunbtai  oT 
CciDfodentloD  of,  oith  Suradai  and  Dilcb, 
no.  H«>llnj[a  at  r*d*nl  coHBlBilaBtn 
or,  raRiin«l,  STT.  Dacllo*  et  COaMcrMr, 
and  U«t  mcetliiEi  m.  Rhoda  Iiknd  n.- 
clnded  ftnin  oonlMerKr,  in.  CohmlMiif; 
kolland  cllnau.ML  Smlcntlaa  lo^  dN, 
WI.  PorllT  uf  race;  niiiftirmlljr  lo  otter 
respccli,  MI,  Popiilailou.  4M.  Cominu- 
ulty  or  claaa,  40^,  4U9.  AgrlcnUare  and 
trndc,  400, 410.  Ununrnclnrea  aiid  ludns- 
trle*,4ll,  auten]n)euu.413.  Tnxea  aud 
TeT>uae.41S.  Towns,  414.  Jiiiliclnl  rfs- 
tcmf,  410-118.  LnwfeiT,  41!i,  4tt.  Hedl- 
clue,  4SfL  Mllilla,  4S2.  aenineu,4?!,  4SS. 
<'kreT,4U.  Religion,  4W.  Orgnnliailon 
uf  cburchen:  loIeiuKon,  4!e.  CUnrcb  or 
EiiKlnnd,  4ai-41S.    Rdlgion  In  Rhride  Iri- 


an d,  a 

421).  Chnrch  >crv1cei',43ft  Churcli  mnalc, 
481.  Church  bulldlUBs:  enrlj  worship; 
Miigrce!iil.jn,43«.433.  Siiiidnylnlbecoan 
Iry,  433.  Untly  lelijlcus  ol^!<■^vnllce^481. 
Wlichcran.  434,430.  OLiier  tnpcrellLiunp, 
430.430.  Public  nnd  privule  mnnili,  431 
Relniation  nr  iiiielerliy,43S.      ~  ~ 


*.44l, 


m  r«el 


I.   ClnHi 
a  111  KiiWfS' 


iffiiieC'MO.  Ilimdxime  hnufc: 
ruF,410.  U«nMBlnconDtrT,44T.  Iii- 
:e  on  New  York;  CODiilrx  life  and 
erf,44.S.  Phyflcnl  nppearancei  men- 
^orncterl»lll^^  *»,  400.  Dresa  and 
p,  400.  Famlinre  mid  Arttr.  4.M. 
Ipnl  tii«in,  4**.  Cimulrj  amnM- 
',403.  Mnll>ln.4M.  Rfliide  nnd Irnv- 
t.  IiiuB  mid  [mikcepem.  40G.  Bus- 
IW^lSl.  Uiirrliii,-«,  4C1.4«3.  Puiicr- 
0.  Edacntlon,  404.  Scbuol?.  4C0.  Col- 
400.  LcnniltiKnmoncFiirljiicttleni, 
irc,  401-410.   Ptew  and  uew«- 


«r,ukd  r«mM,4U,   Ci>Bita,«I§.   Ctatth 
Binalcln,4>l.    Bdiiiatlan,MD.4M. 

New  Horen  (colony),  settleinen)  or,  814.  En- 
tcn  caurederacT  \  hocilllLr  la  I>nich,  313. 
Hesllulee  to  proclaim  Cbarle*  II.,  3>>.  Ab- 
■orlicd  bf  ConneclicDt.  under  charter,  SiS. 
Episcopal  Cbarcb  In,  4ST.    Deacrlpilou  Ot, 


[ew  Jeraey,  tetllBment  of,  M3.  Rldog  an- 
der  Jiimex.  nnd  return  of  Fbllt|>  Caneret, 
;«4.  Dlvldnl,  nnd  West  Jemj  lold  to 
Qunker^'.SM.MS.  Trunl>lei  of  Wect  Jcr- 
eer  wllb  New  York.  ftJS;  or  EnPt  JerwT 
wltbpnnie,«ln,iS0.n3.  Eut  Jerpej  gold 
toQankem.SOO.  New  Jersey  en rrendered 
toJainc«tl.,»«,te;.  KcTerts  lo  proptlc- 
t.irF,aDdeoldto(JneenAnne,MI.  Under 
Lord  Combarr.  MS.  Under  Hnnler,  va. 
OonleptpwlIhBnm< 


with  II 


Under  Mor 


!T!.  Ilefnx 
ot  nnloii :  realm  tninlloii,  KS.  Sltnallon 
midpnpnlalioD  or,lTiL  Townai  Irede.  «g- 
ricuUnre.  4:4.  Socielr :  alaver/,  JTO.  Crimu, 
e;o.  Lire  on  cinntrr-iieala ;  nniaHinenIa, 
tn.  Funernli;  marriage);  Irnvel.  iiS.  Re- 
ligion, !T8,  STO.      Bdncatlon:  llterninrei 


agolnit  IllllBbi 

New  Netherlands  Comimnrealabliabed. ISO. 
Neirport  ronnded,  080.    Rloti  In,  IDS.    De- 

scrlpllou  of,  409.    Battle  or,  00^ 
Newport,  Chrlatopbcr,  commands  Urat  ei- 

pedlllou  to  Virginia,!). 


.  Snpporl 

ingh,  ISO.     Canipnign  I 


Mawlawn.    See  Cnmbrldffe. 

New  York,  dlKiirerj  oF,  *iid  ei|ilunit[<>na 
ID.ISS.  SeiitemCDt  li;  Wett  liidio  Com- 
pan;:  bjPntroou>,>M.  UIDcnIliea  DQder 
VunTwtller;  KrowthorirudelD.  tST.  0|)«n 

Indi»n»nr:'"Elglil  men." K», t»0.  De- 
cline niiderKlert,«M,»l.  Effect  of  SlD]'- 
Tuaat'i  arrlinh  "Nine  men,"  Ml.  SlDJ- 
TeuQl'a  quarrcla  witb  Ibe  peuple ;  Burgh- 
er eorernmeni,  Nl.  Troublea  with  New 
EnElniid  :  ngilslinn  on  Long  IihiDd.ns. 
Retuvery  of  3onih  rirar,  *M,S»1.  ludiun 
Knr;  decline  crDnlch  power,  Ml.  Coii- 
quttl  by  Eugll»h,eB(k  OrgKnluiilnii  un- 
der Etigllab,  2M.  Caiiqnrai  by  Uuich,  nod 
uoeiou  til  England ;  admin latntlun  of  An- 
itof.^li  of  Brockhu1ii,»9i  of  Dongnn, 
M8,IOT.  AndroB.Oovernia-genersl:  re- 
Toll  or  Lel9ler,!M.  Lcleler's  idinlDliilni- 
tinn.iDrrender.aDdexecntluD.SOO.  Under 
FJeUher,  SOI.  Under  Belloinr>nt,Bai,  Mi. 
Under  Cornbury,  BO*.  Under  Hiinter.nnd 
in  wnr  vlin  France.  303.  Under  Bnriiet 
4iid  Coeby:  Zen^er'a  trial,  S04.  Slrnggle 
n  Dum;  idmlulr. 


D  CUri 


Piti, 


'X.  531 

431.  Purllnedby  Amerlcnna.4.11.  Arrivkl 
orBrlllslinrmyiaharburor.DOI. 
4ichnlsnn,SlrFranclt.Qorernar  or  Virginia; 
flrst  adnilnlatratlon.  %.  Second  adminla- 
Iralion,  IS.  H.  Ooremor  of  Maryland.  D%. 
Provlsliiual  Governor  of  South  CirolliiB, 
IM.  LIcuteuaut-goTCrnor  or  New  T.iik, 
t99.     CummaiidB  eipeditioa  to  Cannda, 

sot. 

ficollf.  ColDDct  RichBrd,  aa  Oorenior  of 
NewYork  hoaille  lo  New  Jereey  aetllera, 
!(».  Arrive.  In  New  York  m  royul  com- 
miaaioiiBr.  »8,     Oovemur  or  New  York. 


Ql  by  Briilal 
TO.BI. 


a  or  Oieene,  and  aluii- 


Brke;  I 

h  war,  SC*  De  Lancey  Llenlennnt- 
nor,  SWl.SOT.  Albany  Cungfcaa ;  cnin- 
o[lIW,SOI.  CntnpalgnaoriliMniid 
Ticloriea  or  Montcalm.  SOS.  Cam- 
B  or  IISS  and  IISO;  viclorlei  imder 


Congre;>  lield  In  dty  or.Sll.    Popuiailiin 
of,  911.    Trade  and  ngricnilnte,  SIS,  SI4, 
Oovernment    and    fluniice.  Bill.     Anny, 
liench  nndbar.Slt.    Hedlclne.BlI.    Cler- 
gy.31I.SIS,  Chnrcbef.tlS.   Rellgiuna pol- 
icy or  Unlcb.SlS.SlS.     Chnrcb  nirced  by 
Cornbnry.  310.    Negro  plot,  SW,3«.    Sln- 
vtTj.asi.    IuilenledHrvants.S33.  Crime, 
8!S.S34.     Pauperlam.3M.3i3.    Edncallon. 
Sn.    CouOlct  o(  lingnagea.Sit.    Arlftoc- 
rary  and  Rrent  eaUilea,  SS7,  SIS.     Dutch 
rnrmers.  319.     Life  and  nniDiemeiili,  SSO. 
Trorel  aad  pnel-nfllce.  SSI.     Albany.  BSI. 
335.  Lllerainre,  33T.  Marrlngea  andrnner- 
ala,S3i,  3SS.     Election  a  and  poll  Ilea,  SSO, 
3t0.    Early  trade  wlih  Haeaacbuaeita.3M. 
Abandonment  or  uon  -  ImporlBllon,  483. 
Drgea  a  general  Congreu;  ondilloo 
parties,  4S9.      Asieiubly  leileU  pBlrlo 
«1. 
Ne«York.cllyor;acconntor,S33.  nnnw 
tnide,S34.    An>u>emenu  and  holldaya 
SS^3S<I.    Electl'iiidny  in,B39.    Opposlil 
toStamp  Act,  *'t.    Atfl'aj*  with  aoldien. 


Narfolh 

Normans  rmm  Chinuel  Iilands;  Id  New 
Englnnd,  401. 

Nnrrlr,  Isaac,  speaker  of  Penniyhanla  As- 
sembly ;  Goniest  wllb  Ooukln.lIS. 

Ncirrli,  Isaac.  Jr.,  choaeu  Dgent  with  FrBnlc- 
linlo  England,  ns. 

Norlh  Carolina,  position  In  sonlhem  gTonp. 
IBl.  BnrlysenlenienUia.ltt,iaO.  Grant- 
ed by  Charles  II.  to  Clarendon  and  oih- 
on<,l84,lSS.  l'lrstlegl(lHtareflf,lS«.  "Con- 

bnleuca  nnder  Hlller.  and  rebellion.  13S. 
Itev.ilt  agalnut  Sothel,  and  decline  under 
his  snawBora  ;  failure  of"  couaKtntloaa," 
131.  ProgresanuderATChdite,lB>.lM.  Be- 
Volt  ngniui 
liidliii  wara; 


>t  John 


nproTMiant;  CulloD  nn- 
der Eden.  141.  Tranblei  nnder  Bnniug- 
Ion  and  Bverard,149.  Ceded  la  Crown, 
145.143.  Progress  nnder  GabrlslJohnaton, 
143.  InFrenehwBr,14B,144.  Condltlnnnn- 
derArlhnrDubba.  144,140.  Under  Tryon. 
146.  Eebelllonor"Beanliilora,"143.  Un- 
der Uarlin,  140,141.  Choosea  delegate  lo 
Congress  or  in4.  141.  PopaUtlun,  148. 
Gavernnientnudeunrts,U9.  ReveDue.lill, 
laO.  Proteasiona,  UO.  Charch  and  clergy, 
1A0,1»1.  Religion,  151, ISl.  Trsdeandng- 
rlciilinrc,  1S5,  IBS.  Towns  and  slaiery,  1B4. 
Indented  terrnuu,  IM.  tW.  Character  of 
populaliim,  ise.  Travel;  post;  boapilall- 
ty;  amusemenls,  IM.  EdncBIIou  nndllter- 
aiurc,  IBI.  Qnarrela  of  Goiemor  and  As- 
rcmbly,  484.  De[eal  orTorie^4»I. 
Knnh,  Lord,  nl  the  bead  orihe  minlalry.48S. 
Strengthened  by  defeat  or  "Kegnlatora," 
and  eleclU>i>s,481.  Allows  drawback  on 
tea  lu  Enst  Indin  Company,  484. 
meunrea  agaloat  Boitoii  i 


hU«,4S9.  Fallnra  of  bli  oardn  nn*- 
nr>a,4M.  SoMabiad  Id  BoclaBd ;  pnpuai 
Im  war,  at.  AUmpta  eoBdUatliMi  ttua 
*iiRBaderatBar2DrEM.Wia,    BtrifUtloa, 

eis. 

NoiUicutla  HilEbH,  WuhlnltaB  a^MI. 
NoctoD,  JuhD,  Mnl  to  Bnglud  wllh  iMitm. 

IBS.    VoKMoCMe. 
NorwDod,  CuhHMl,  accoont  it  Vtaflnla  In 

ltBO,a. 
Notlej,  TkoniM,  I>apatr-gnr«nw  «f  Mtrf- 

Und.UH. 
Nott,  Bdwird,  I>tpDtT-soTC(Mr  Of  Tb|ln)«, 

Nl 
Hot*  Scotia  aanaxad  la 

conqDend  b;  Pblpa,  Mt. 
Niaullu,  tcoablN  wlUi,  m 


OAsn,TDnflAa,  agant  orHaMUteMM,  MB. 

Onka,  IlrUn,  ranaa  o^  MB. 

Otrdeu,  David,  nnuaa  lo  aiaUlii  Btanp  Act 

Oglelburpe,  Jumtt,  QenenI ;  lavaeTou  nt 
Flurld^i,  laA.  Life  aud  cburncler  of,  IST- 
ISV.  ReturuetuEiiRland.aiidcotnHbiicl:, 
IIM.    Preiuirea  defences,  191.    Trent*  wtLh 

Rapaleei  Spnulards  nl  Fnderlca,  193.  lie- 
IDrna  flunllj  (o  Engliiud.  lOL  Wri'.es 
wirDliig  ngalQit  f^isnlah  prlenU,  at. 

OUo  Compaiijr  fiiniidud,  30. 

Olive,  TtaoDint,  Quokur  GoTemnr,  ni  Judge, 

m. 

Oliver,  Thomaa.  fDrred  to  reslgu  bf  mob, 

ITt.  Impeacbeil,  4S3. 
Orlakaiir.taKitleof.MHI. 
Orknej,  Eail  of,  tllnlar  Qovenior  of  Virgin- 


Oabari 


■alclde, . 


Oawnlil,  Ridinrd.  peace  coniDilgFianor.aiB. 

OdWe^,  trading-poHE  catiLbllBhcd  by  Burn 
Bt,BI)4.    CiipluredbjMonIculin,B7IK 

OtlF,  Jamee,  at  Stump  Act  Coni-rFH,  81 
iTO.  Argiimenton  wrlli  oriMJKiince.S' 
Head  oTMaatacbuntts  delegation  loSluir 
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cllltl  reuiieylvsuin, S 
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Kiiglni, 


ved   of,  11 
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RIh  ander  Jan 
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SnpporU  LoEnn  ai 
Lliijd.tie.  Sapporli  Logan  ngnloHUoyd, 
II T.  Allempta  to  sell  province  toCrowD; 
Illneie :  deuth,  9IB,  Honie  nt  Peunabnrr. 
260.  Iiiterett  lo  West  Jerfer,  MS.  Wilb 
oLbera  biijn  Enet  Jerrey.  Wi. 
>enn.  Willi nin,  Jr.,  dlaoidera  of.  In  PfalUdel- 

■ennnjlvanla  sranled  In  Penn,  «11.  Settle- 
ment  •if.ill.ilS,  DIfflFoltlei  nfter  Penn'a 
depnrtare.  US.  Scblini  of  Owrjte  Keith ; 
roynl  gaveruinenl,«I4.  Mew  cbnnera  re- 
ceived oil  Ptnn'e  eeeond  vltll,  ils.  Bif-h- 
Chnrcb  party;  condltiuD  under  Brnnf.IlG; 
noder  Guokln.  ill.  Allempted  aale  to 
Crown :  nnder  Keith,  tl8.  Pa,*r-iQoliej ; 
removsl  of  Keith;  nuder  Gordon.  tlB. 
Bonndnry  dlrpsten.  and  eelUriaent  wlib 
Mnrylnnd  :  under  Logan  Hod  Thomiu,KO. 
War  with  Spain.  «0,.KI.  Coiiterta  with 
UnmlItonandMonis,HI,»2.  In  French 
war,  S*a  nnd  S.    Under  Dennj,  Ma,  M*. 

(screaof  Iiidlnui.no.  Itetlaunce  to  Bne- 
lnii<l,ntl,K«.  Sollaiidcllmatcm.  Kam- 
beraaad  cbanctsr  ot  populatlan,  ttl,  MS, 
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Ooveramenl,  !SU,  311.  T< 
dIcUl  lud  legal  (jatem 
■TBlGm,  S3S-t3e.  Medicine.  IH. 
orpar<ii1U,JSI.  Tawot,  tST-MQ.  . 
r.  141.  While  w 
.   MS-^fU.      Piiaperit 


n/DEX. 

,*31.     Ju- 
Rellglnni 
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I'ntlelj 


iBckwaodi    life. 


post.   aoT.      Life 
Drew,  tOS.  iw. 
rlsges  and  fUiier 
FuUllCB,  Ul,  t<" 


try.Snl.    TravellinB, 

MB-aT.     Frew  and 
rbllAdelpbIa,   KS. 


iramacj  of  moderate  party, 

FenDbKol,  defeat  of  UaMachmeltB'  expedi- 
tion lo,  010. 

Pepperell  baau  at  Purtunnmli,  4U. 

Fepperell.SlrWIIIlaiD.canimaiidaLaDiabDrt; 
eipeditlun,  SOS.    K.tale  of,  419. 

Fw)nod»,  war  wlib  Furl  tana,  and  eilermlDa- 
Uou  of,  US,  tia. 

Fercr,  Oeorge,  cbamcler  of,  4.    Acllne-QaT- 


Fercr,  Lord,  COTCni  retreal 

Peter,  Ilngh,  cornea   ont 

vlth  jonnger  Wlntlirop, 
Pbelpa.  Mr.,  remorsl  froa 


from  LeiingtoD. 
)  MnuachnKlu 


«ndpo8l.niI.  Sorlely.SBS.  Am 
•M.  Haiinera  and  life,  «o.  Ml 
■Dcetolnlrodnclloa  of  lea,  1811.41 

Pblltp,  cblet'of  PnknnolieW,  war  ( 
SiiKlaiid.  ax,  SIS,  B91.  Deatta  o[ 
Phlllpge  manor  and  manor-boaie, 
Phil  1 1  pa.  General.  In  Virginia.  OIB. 
Fhipa,  Spencer,  Llentenant-gnrem 


ils.SCS. 


iaib  ot 


ofH, 


a  with  OoT. 


Fhlpa,  Sli 
Fletcher,auu  (jnaracler  sua  career  ot: 
OOTeroor  nrHaaencbaeettcStl.  Oppored 
bTConnei:tlCBt,3S1;  by  Rbode  Island,  W3. 
CoDlroTen>T  «Ub  Usber,40l. 

"Pletai  et  OrBtulallo."  acconnt  of,  Ata. 

PIgot,  Oenetal,  In  command  ol  Brllbih  at 

Flke,  Robert,  Rued  for  travetllne  on  Sunday, 


SI3,  IM;  la  New  York,  0)1, 114:  In  Rbnda 
Ialand,S»a.  PuDiabmeucor,  In  New  Eug- 
land,  4S«. 

Pllt,  William,  elhct  of  hia  admlulatratton  In 
VlrglDla,le:lDPeDDaylTanln,tM:  loNaw 
Tork,SOe:inMaBWchuKliB.BTU.  Oppowa 
8tanipAcl,4TI.  TheniT ot laiBlloii :  Earl 
ofChaLhHm,  and  prlme-mliilaler,  4TS.  Rs- 
JecUon  of  bla  conciliatory  neaanrea ,4M. 

Plymoulh,  tettlemeiit  of,  S4I.  WUtiama  al, 
HT.  People  in  Caonecllcut,  MS.  Anueied 
to  UaHBCbDaetls,  HI.  Tradlug-po«C  on 
Ibe  Connecilcnt,  SIS.    Dealinm  nllh  myal 

Wllbdrawal  of  claim  lo  Pan- 


ana^BS 


faltlty  at  tindlllor 
6.     AbdD< 
ised  by  Di 


by  Argall ;  ber 


PorK 


:  of,  by  Bngllsb,HS,Ml, 
bed  for  abnsliig  bla  fu- 


tber,  437. 

PortfiDontb,  Nen  Hampoblre,  fonnded,  SSI. 
Episcopal  Cbnrch  In,  41T.  Ctiiia  and  Pep- 
perell bonaea  at, 140.  Deacriptlou  of,  41)1. 
LaliDachoo[,MO. 

PortamnDih,  Rhode  Island,  f.iandrd,  SSS. 

Pory,  John,  eipedlLlou  to  Nonh  CBrollnl, 

Po»t-ofHce, Id  Virginia, SI;  In  Nnrth  Cnro- 
ni<a,lU;  In  peniiayKniilo,  UI;  In  New 
Jersey,  ISO;  Id  New  York,  SSI;  ia  New 


Dih  Caroiiua, 
B70. 

'reabyterlanp,  in  Snalh  Carolina,  114-110; 
In  Pennjjivania,  148,134.  Efforts  tot  edu- 
calinn  In  Fennayliauia,  1C4.  Poeliioii  In 
New  Jeraer.lTS.  For  edncntlDn  la  Netr 
Jeney,  130.  Persecuted  by  Combary,  BDl. 
In  New  York,  911,  Sll.  Form  of  wnralilp 
of.  rejected  bjMBfMcbn>etta,S6L  Id  New 
Hampablre,  401, 419. 

'reacott,  Culouel,  commabda  at  Bunker  Bill, 


Prevost,  Ueneral,  manhea  fmi 


r  ofaeorgla, 
Betreala  tfom  ChnrlMliin  to  Savan- 
bd  tepnlaea  Frebch  and  Amerlcuua, 

I,  General,  killed  ut  Fort  Niagara, 
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PrI  nMlon,  collvfv  ■! ,  tSt. 
Turk,SM.    Bm(llaol,aOL 

PilDli,  Juhu,  OomtiDr  DfMaw  BwaAuuHO, 
KI.    <JuirnUwllhI>Blch,l»U:n. 

Fmrldcun  founded,  >%  CBtofflhnRhnd* 
I(1and,KS.  Blot>t,na.  ntnUllrdwtn^ 
ed  br  laiUat,  M.  D«orip(hn  i4  «& 
F«ipls  of.  bars  Oaqm,  4H. 

Pnluki,  CunnI,  killed  «  BiinDBib,nl. 

PD^IIll1^  rlH  of,  In  Tliglula,  M.  Lawa 
■KalDil,1B.  AKandanejr  af  b>,aad  aAci 
npou  VlnlDii,lll,n.  AppCkMBM  la  Ka- 
rjUod;  ■Diiportlngla.m  OHaIn  polll- 
leal  power ;  aetlla  at  PrortdnKe,  101.  Dc- 
teat,  SU)U(,  loe.  Bacalva  ODly  lakamiw 
(ii|)piirt  rrom  Cmmwsll  In  Harjland,  IM. 
lQNi)wJBrHT,Hi,lH.  rnrndHlfMCtaa- 
MtU  CompinT,  141.  014«»  oT 
panjlniodaluK.lM.  ~    '      ~ 


lorofltielrclerfcr.tM.  8aDdv>r, Mi, 410, 
4».  Sii]»nlltlaiit,  4Mi.  Mania  of,  4M. 
RelnXDIIon  of  inMBrllf.  4SS.  TtMOtT  of 
crimi]iii1  pan  I  oil  TU>' nil',  1SS.  un.    TIf  irg  of, 

Hillen,  MT. 

n,  Itrnel.  bende  uppoeltloa  to  Stamp 


Act,  38 


■Q- 


Qd««™i,1ii  M.iryl»iid,ll>«,l(»MSS,lM!  In 
NortLi  CoruUiiM,  187,  IV,  ISI,  IDl,  154;  lu 
Sonili  Cnralliin.  110 ;  lu  Ueiirein,  IM.  Fnll- 
nrenCtettlcmeiit  under Feuwick.  inn.  Set- 
Ue  Peiin'TKaiiln,  Sit.  Oppcwltion  (n.  lu 
PenIl»Tl'nDin,ilB'^>lI>nianian|;,luPenn. 
BTlraula.Sll.  Iliwlilltj  In  UuTeriion  nud 
to  vrarlnP>.-nnrTlvnula,iIB.  Eniieratlou 
to  PcnDiylvauIn,  SiS.  T.ileranca  ot.  Id 
PcnD*;lTn>ib,  !SS.  Pmlllcin  lu  Feiiniiyl. 
vnDll,S34.  lloelililTtustnvrTT.UI.  Trent- 
nimt  of  crime,  Z43.  KNllgliUned  apirll, 
Sfl,  Dlviilona  on  drera,  UU.  Piilllica, 
!»1,  «2.  ScUle  In  Wett  Jenwy.BTl  Be- 
altc  (lavcry  lu  Kew  Jereejr,  £10.  HUiudlii); 
In  Nevr  Jersey,  tlv.  Tcreeculed  lii  New 
Y[>rk,!94.3ia.SII).  luMaaaactaaiwtU.SM. 
lu  Rhode  Islimd, 301,  3K. 

lend  orHigli-Clinrcti  pnrly 


u.,lyau 


R. 
Raiit,  Cnlnnel.  drfented  and  m 
«dilTreulon,Mi4. 

lUlnxRjrd  lelnnd,  ho!>pilnl  nu. 
Itolelfli,  Sic  Walter,  attempts  ii 
2,  Hi. 


rnment  nrCnnnd-,4Sti. 


Randolpta,  Idmid,  Crawa  ftat  la  Saa 
Bn(iand,KI.  laMgaaa la  BoaUa  i  aatak 
It  br   MlMllia.  MIL 


Hubklrk^  IU11 ;  gow  to  B 
Raadlag;  aoconnt  ol^  nn 
BaadlDK,  John.  Pratfdant  oTCaudl  In  Vaw 


purine*  plralea  of  Sonlh  Cac- 

ollDa,ias. 

Rhode  Island  mnk«  war  on   Dalcb,  nS, 

Philip's  war  opeua  in,  3BT.    Pa|>er-maney 

3GT,    BuDudarr  dls- 


wlth  C 


.1,  aia,  31 


Ml,  3M, 


Sai.  Setllea  bonudar;  with  Conaeetlcui 
tSi.  Selllement  of,  KSGl  Charecter  of  »el- 
tlrrcSSC.  Oonou  dlatnrliauceMSS,  n;. 
WllllumB  retama  wlita  patent,  WT.  At. 
tempts  li>  eilnbllFh  paleot  eoTcnimcni; 
ractiaunnddlaurder.tSS.  WarwIibDnlcb; 
ldl)orden,tn.   Obtalue cburlcr. 


and  aeu  up 
vllh  ruyal  c<i 


.    BbbIb 


ilsiionera. 


.    Fh 


4>,  3*1.     GUT- 


Sti.     Spautah 


fgatcH  sent  to  Stamp  Act 
«H.  Dilfcn  rrom  other  NetrEuijIaud  cut 
Di>lea,407.  Populatlnu,  408.  Agrlrnlinrc, 
4IKI.  Trade.  4I^  C'nnrta,  4IB.  Keligl.iu 
111.  its.  Theatre  In,  4H.  Roads  In,  400. 
Eilncntliin,  4i>B,  4M.  AOfmya  irlih  rcvennc 
olBiTry,  181.  AITiilr  of  Oatptr,  iSi.  Dc- 
tuuud)  a  Eeuerul  CougreH,  4S!). 
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RibnnU,  Jean,  attempts  settlements  in  Sonth 
Carolina.  154, 1S9. 

Richardi;,  John,  n^eul  of  Miufsachnsetts,  800. 

Rittenhoase,  Davicl,  Mieutillc  labors  of,  250. 

Robin,  Abb^,  acconnt  of  church  music  in 
Boston,  431. 

Rochambeau,  Marshal,  Joins  Washington, 
and  marches  to  Turktown,  615. 

Rockingham,  Marquis  of,  death  of,  518. 

Rockingham,  ministry  of,  deal  with  Stamp 
Act,  477.    Dissolved,  47S. 

Rockingham  Whigs  oppose  Port  Bill  and 
other  penal  act«,  488.    Return  to  ofllce,  518. 

Rocky  Mount,  battle  of,  519. 

Rogerenes  make  trouble  in  Connecticut,  382. 

Rogers,  John,  verses  of,  46S. 

Rogera's  "Rangers;**  service  in  French  war, 
406. 

Roman  Catholics  in  Maryland;  see  Chapter 
III.  generally,  and  also  pp.  119,  120.  In 
North  Carolina,  151.  In  Pennsylvania,  884. 
Laws  against,  in  New  Jersey,  270.  Dread 
of,  in  New  York,  29S  299, 82U.  Hatred  of, 
in  New  England,  473. 

Roswell,  Sir  Henry,  patentee  of  Second  Dor- 
chester Company,  843.  Judgment  against 
as  one  of  patentees  of  Massachusetts  char- 
ter, 347. 

Rotch,  owner  of  tea-ship  in  Boston,  4S6. 

Ruggles,  Timothy,  President  of  Stamp  Act 
Congress,  311, 470. 

Rush,  Dr.  Benjamin,  287. 

Rassell,  Nuadiah,  acconnt  of  dreams  and 
prophesies,  430. 

Rnlledge,  John,  chosen  delegate  to  Stamp 
Act  Congress,  171.  Leader  in  Congress, 
470.    Urges  defence  of  Charleston,  510. 

Rysingh,  John,  takes  Fort  Casimir;  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Sweden ;  defeated  by  Stny- 
ycsaut,  207, 293. 

a 

Salkm,  settlement  at,  843.  Church,  844, 845. 
Roger  Williams  at,  847.  Witchcraft,  484. 
Description  of,  452. 

Saltonstall,  Gurdon,  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cnt,3Sl.    Death  of,  382. 

S:ilzburger8  in  Georgia,  190, 191, 194, 196, 201, 
202. 

Sandys,  Sir  Edwin,  treasurer  of  London  Com- 
pany, 9.    James  I.*s  opinion  of,  11. 

Saratoga,  de8tro3'ed  by  Indians,  306w  Sur- 
render of  Burgoyne  at,  507. 

Savannah  founded,  1S9.  Government  of,  198. 
Description  of,  201.  Taken  by  British,  509. 
Repulse  of  French  and  Americans  at,  510. 
Evacuated  by  British,  516. 

Say-and-Sele,  Lord,  patentee  of  Connecti- 
cut, 348,  373. 


Saybrook  founded  by  Winthrop,  373.  Ques- 
tion of  levying  duties  at,  875.  Andros  at, 
878. 

Sayle,  William,  explores  coast  of  CaroUnos, 
180.    Governor  of  Sonth  Carolina,  160. 

Schenectady  destroyed,  800.  Centre  of  fhr 
trade,  881. 

Schuyler,  Peter,  repulses  French,  801.  Takes 
Iroqnois  to  England,  808.  Obiaina  aid  lu 
England,  3«8. 

Schuyler,  Peter,  estate  of,  in  New  Jersey,  277. 

Schnyler,  Philip,  General,  gives  up  command 
to  Montgomery,  496.  Retreats  before  Bur- 
goyne, and  is  superseded  by  Gates,  506w 

Schnylers,  estates  and  influence  of,  327, 880. 

Scotch-Irish  in  Virginia,  00;  in  South  Caro- 
lina, 174;  in  Pennsylvania,  288,  844,  848, 
240,908;  in  New  Jersey,  878;  in  New 
Hampshire,  402,  407,  478.  Manufacture 
linen,  411. 

Scott,  John,  heads  revolt  against  Dutch  on 
L«)ng  Island,  296. 

Scott,  John  Morin,  writes  for  IndependmU 
Jiefteetor  (N.  Y.),  and  opposes  Church,  819. 

Scovil,  sent  out  to  deal  with  Regulators  of 
South  Carolino,  170. 

Sears,  Isaac,  leads  popular  opposition  to 
Stamp  Act,  470.  Resists  abandonment  of 
non-importation,  4S8. 

Sedgewick,  Robert*  arrival  with  Parliament 
troops,  870. 

Servants,  indented,  in  Virginia,  09-72;  in 
Maryland,  125, 120 ;  in  North  Carolina,  IM ; 
in  South  Carolina,  180, 181 ;  in  Georgia,  197, 
802;  in  Pennsylvania,  242;  in  New  Jersey, 
276;  in  New  York,  828;  in  New  England, 
441. 

Sevier,  John,  at  battle  of  King's  Mountain, 
512. 

Sewall,  Samnel,  opposition  to  English  Church 
and  forms,  426 ;  to  wigs,  438 ;  to  slavery, 
442.  Diary  of,  467.  Tract  against  slavery, 
46S.  Reads  Ben  Jonson,  47  L  Hostility 
to  external  power,  473. 

Seymour,  Sir  Henry,  as  to  charter  of  William 
and  Mary,  74. 

Shackamaxon,  scene  of  Penn*s  Indian  treaty, 
212. 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  patentee  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 184.  Draws  "  constitutions  *'  of  Caro- 
linas,  180.    Favors  Culpepper,  138. 

Sharpe,  Horatio,  Governor  of  Maryland ;  con- 
tests with  Assembly,  110. 

Shawomet.    See  Warwick. 

Shelburne,  Lord,  conduct  in  peace  negotia- 
tions, 618. 

Shelby,  Isaac,  at  battle  of  King's  Mountain, 
612. 


BnslaDd,  MB.  BM  uldi  br  BamCMB. 
Appei1ilolthadaIiUndlar«M,»L  Oor- 
tnor  or  Nair  Huipihln,  Mi,  Mi. 

nilion,  Jghn,  pular  ofSdw  ChntCb, !«. 

BlaTetTlnVlrgli]ti,8T-«i  In  KuTtudiWi 
In  Nanh  Cuolloi,  IM ;  Id  Bmlh  CuoUsm 
lai :  la  OwrgU,  ■« :  Id  PmaarlnuiU,  Ml  i 
In  Nsir  JiTMT'ini  tn  Raw  Tack,ni:  In 


N.wKi>Eliind,U8.Ml 

Bkraghlar,  Henrj,  Ouraroot  of  Hnr  Zetfc, 

BOO. 

Opaalca>MlDM,«.  S*plT  la  Bu|MNi 

Smlbert,  John,  painter,  *n. 

SiDlih,  Jubn,  chnrnoct  ur.  4.    Atticlu  npoi], 

BiimctJoiitnNi)TlbC>TOllD*,lW;  uidpl- 

ntet,Ul. 

bWiffi«n,0.     BJamed  bjr  Cunpauj,  BUti 

retuni>(<iBi>glnii<l,T. 

.achH«tU,8:4. 

SinUb.  81t  Thomiu.  defcaled  u  tnninrti  or 

8I»nwli,Qcue™l,Tlcto[ie»ou  (be  Ohlo,g(l», 

Nnrlh  Conillrii 


Smlib,  William,  dilef-Jun 
dtpiHdent  Itt/llclor,3li, 
8i>thel,  f<«tb.  OorerDor  i 


Bonlbumiiloii,  EntI  of, 
Comp«iiT,  9. 

Soolb  Cari>lliia,  Frencb 
lt».  Omnled  Id  ClnrendoD  nnd  othert, 
IW.  Pnigreas  andci  We<t  and  Moratoti, 
WO.  PucllounndlnrboJBnMln.lM.  Ab«n- 
doiimeiil  of '■cuii8tliuilon«:"inirodaclfon 
cirrlce;  pmgretaiiiiderArc)ida]e,]U3.  l>lf- 
Ilcu Ilia  under  Hriore  andKnlhaiiiel  Jnbn- 
nndcr  Tynu 


.   Adml 


I  or  Rob 


itngreee 


under  Johnann's  aecond  admlnlal ration 
in.  Spauliih»iir,llIS.  Adminlftratlon  ol 
Oku,  lOS,  IW.  French  war,  and  war  wUt 
Che^ol[ee^■,  180, 170.  ItegalBtan,  ITO.  Ke 
■laUnce  tn  Englnnd,  til.  Cllniiite,  soil 
ete. :  pnptilntltin,  til.  Siementi  of  popn 
Intlou,  1!S.  lifllglnn  and  clergr,  llt-i;s 
Qoveniinant,  US,  HI.    Reveune  nod  taxu 


lU.  I>TmAtt,lBS»wJctk,m,Mt.  Air 
UMte  i«  pMM  BtgoUiticM,  iUL 
4MAaall,plIfrln  lUp,  iU. 


bpaOatdifiibm,  Mad  be  a 


Siatk,  Jnbn,  it  Bunker  Hill,  4R3.    Defeat 

BriilBh  at  BennlnEtnn,  SOI. 
Stephen*,  aamuel,  QoTBiiior  of  Norlh  Caro- 


t  of  Oeorcln,  )f4. 
rlcau  annr.COT. 

Be  at  Hanubalm,  PeDoifl- 


llun 


JJ,  18T. 


Stephen  I!.  Wllllun,  pr 
Sleuben,  Baron,  Jului 

IllVlnttulli,MCl. 
Stiegol,Ditrau,hi 

vsnin,  tsa 
Stirling,  Ludj,  agent  of,  drircD  from  I>in~ 

Inland  hj  Stnyvesant,  tn. 
Stirling,  Lord,  In  cnmnwnd  at  New  York, 

4ST.    Beaten  and  taken  prleouer  at  Loii|; 

IfUnd,  W% 
Stllh,  Ilev.  Will  lam,  blEtorian,  ST. 
SI.  Leger,  Colonel,  repnlud  aCForlSchnyler, 

SL  Vary'*,  Marjland,  fanndntlati  and  de- 

•crlplinnor.lis. 
Slniie,  William,  Oiivemor  of  Mnr? land,  lot. 

Itemoied,  and  repland  bj  ClaTbome,  109: 

Defeated  h;  Pnrlliiua,  lOB,  104. 
Ston;  P<dnt  captnred  bf  Wajne,  StO. 
SlnuBhton,  lerael,  diubled  frum  once  tor 

denying  power  ofmagliilrBlMs  MS. 
Stoagbtou,  Wililam,  agent  of  HiMachnretta 

in  England,  3W.    Admlntitmtiou  u  Llea- 

teuanl-governoTi  Dealb  of,s<i3.    Deacrfp' 

(lou  orFDrIInaenilgrnDt>,409. 
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Stnyvesant,  Peter,  ballds  Fort  Caslmir,  and 
reduces  New  Sweden,  SOT,  293,  294.  Gov- 
erumeiit  of  Delaware,  208.  Appointed  di- 
rector of  New  Netherlands,  290.  Arrival, 
and  first  actions,  291.  Quarrels  with  pop- 
ular party ;  settles  Connecticut  boundary, 
202.  Dimcnlties  with  New  England,  and 
on  Long  Island,  293.  Repels  Indians,  and 
persecutes  Lutherans  and  Quakers,  204. 
Represses  Scott's  outbrealc ;  l>esieged  by 
English,  295.  Surrenders  to  English,  290. 
Brought  to  terms  by  confederacy  of  New 
Euglaiid,  362. 

Sullivan,  John,  General,  defeated  on  the 
lakes,  and  retreats,  496.  Succeeds  Lee,  and 
Joins  Washington,  603.  Fulls  back  at  the 
Brandy  wine,  606.  Defeated  at  Newport, 
609. 

Sumner,  Increase,  conversation  with  Ames 
as  to  suffrage,  445. 

Sumter,  Thomas,  partisan  leader,  611.  At 
Rocky  Mount, and  Hanging  Rock;  routed 
by  Tarletou,  612.  Clears  South  Carolina, 
614. 

Sunbnry,  Georgia,  government  of,  19S.  De- 
scription of,  201.    Academy,  203. 

Sunderland,  Lord,  letter  of  CouueclicDt  to, 
380. 

Surri age,  Agnes,  mistress  of  Sir  Harry  Frank- 
land,  438. 

Swaaneudael,  founded  on  South  river,  and 
destroyed,  205, 287. 

Swanzey,  burned  by  Indians,  857. 

Swedes,  element  of  pi^pulation  in  Delaware 
and  Pennsylvania,  228.  In  New  Jersey, 
273.    Troubles  with  Dutch,  290, 293. 

Swiff,  Jonathan,  plan  of  becoming  an  Amer- 
ican bishop,  20. 

T. 

Tailku,  Wii.T.iAM,  Lieutenant-governor  of 

Massachusetts,  363. 
Talcott,  Joseph,  Governor  of  Connecticut, 

382. 
Tarleton,  Colonel,  ravages  South  Carolina, 

611.    Defeats  Sumter,  512.    Beaten  at  the 

Cowpeus,6I3. 
Teach,  leader  of  pirates  in  North  Carolina, 

141.    Killed,  142.    In  S<nuh  Carolina,  166. 

Property  in  Philadelphia,  243. 
Thacher,  Oxenbridge,  argument  on  writs  of 

assistance,  371. 
Thacher,  Rev.  Thomas,  publishes  tract  on 

small-pox,  420. 
Theatre,  in  Virginia,  87;  in  Maryland,  129; 

in  South  Carolina,  184;  in  Pennnylviinia, 

260, 2G0 ;  in  New  York,  332,  836;  in  Rhode 

Island,  454 ;  in  Boston,  4G0. 


Thomas,  General,  retreats  ftom  Quebec,  496. 

Thomas,  George,  Deputy-governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 220, 221. 

Ticonderoga,  battle  of,  809, 870.  Captnred  by 
Allen,  493.    Abandoned  by  SL  Clair,  606. 

Tienhoven,  Comelis  Van,  secretary  and  de- 
fender of  Stuy  vesant ;  schout  at  New  Am- 
sterdam, 299. 

Tobacco  begins  to  be  important  in  Virginia, 
10.  Warehouses,  62.  Importance  as  sta- 
ple ;  cultivation,  etc.,  in  Virginia,  64, 66 ;  in 
Maryland,  116. 

Towns,  '*  paper,"  of  Virginia,  61.  County,  of 
Virginia,  62;  of  New  England,  414. 

Townshend,  Charles,  American  policy  of^ 
478.    Death  of,  479. 

Trenton,  New  Jersey,  description  of,  874 
Battle  of,  604. 

Trott,  Nicholas,  popular  leader  in  South  Car- 
olina, and  bought  by  government,  168. 
Conduct  as  chief-Justice,  and  efforts  for 
removal,  165, 166. 

Trumbull,  Jonathan,  opposes  Stamp  Act, 
384.    Appearance  as  Governor,  444 

Tryon,  William,  Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
145.  Suppresses  "  Regulators,*'  140.  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York ;  foments  parry  divi- 
sions, 497.    Raids  in  Connecticut,  610. 

Tufton,  Robert.    See  Mason. 

Twiller,  Wouter  Van,  Director  of  New  Neth- 
erlands, 287.    Removal,  288. 

Tynte,  Colonel  Edward,  Governor  of  Sonth 

Carolina,  104. 

U. 

Unoas,  kills  Miantonomo,  886. 

Underbill,  John,  commands  troops  in  Dutch 
war  with  Indians,  290.  Takes  Dutch  fort 
on  the  Connecticut,  898.  Captures  Pequod 
fort,  349. 

United  States,  condition  at  time  of  Treaty 
of  Paris,  619. 

Ury,  John,  victim  of  New  York  negro  plot, 
320. 

Usher,  John,  Lieutenant -govenior  of  New 
Hampshire,  400.  Controversy  with  Phips ; 
displaced  by  Partridge,  401.  Again  Lieu- 
tenant-governor ;  controversies  with  Dud- 
ley, and  removal,  401, 408. 

Usselincx,  William,  suggests  West  Indian 
Company  to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  206w 

V. 

Vallkt  f'oBGK,  Washington  in  winter-quor- 

ters  at,  506,  507. 
Vane,  Sir  Harry,  the  younger,  arrival  of,  in 

Massachusetts ;  Governor,  349.     Defeated 

for  re-election, and  rctnrns  to  England, 350. 

Aids  Williams  to  obtain  patent  of  Rhode 


Idand,  SST.    Wiltn  MMr  of  n 
Rliudc  Irland,  M>. 

HO.    TbrMtencd  bj  Bhoda  Uwi 
TmiRtuin,  Ocurgo,  Lleawnuil-fonnKii  0( 

»««  Hunptbin,  401. 
Tergeunet,  Coonl  da,  il 

fiv  pence,  l»1S.B19; 
VerbDliI,  WlllLun,  DlttOta  tit  M««  ItttlMt- 

Tennani,  i;niTita  In,  hj  Gsrar 

«».    CUltni  of  Maw  " 

trar]gni1<n,«a. 
Teni<iii,AdaiIn1,  utbti  loTulon  of  nortdi, 

in. 

VlDHnnn,  aptan  at,  BOO. 
VJrgtiilii,  pMlilun  among  tlw  ooloulM;  dl- 
Tlslaa  nfbar  coIiidUI  btalorr,!.    VunDof 


Popnlur  lilea  o(  >,  4.  CbaraoMr  of  flnt 
•lulgranta  to;  dlioaatlatia  unnng  leodara, 
D.    HopnlK  ofliidlBDii  cbancler  of  BMO' 


Iry.B 


It  by 


d  Argnll ; 


mnrthil  Inw,  T.    I'ctllioiia  iiei 
S.    Uavcldptnent  nuder  Dale 
eharacler  uf  ItntnlKiatlon,  10.    frciitreM 
nnder  Yeardlcf  nndWjiiU,  10,1L     Realgts 
extabl  iihiDOn  t  of  pu- 


litlciil  principle 


Hnrjlnii 


Bi>JiiIliit  Kntlinenrs  of,  14,  IF.  Keliulima 
gild  civil  pollen  Kcoud  wurwlthludlou^ 
UL  Hntred  at  eiKutiou  ot  Klog,  and 
alrenglh  ofRiiTnllsl  puny:  aaireudera  l» 
CnrniDlBalciiiers  ot  rurllament,  10.  Under 
Prulect.irnie,  1«,  IT.  Koyalifl  rencllon  and 
tli  elTecl,  IS.  BUIe  of,  at  outbreak  nf  Ba- 
con's relKllion,  »l.  IteBiHini  Kir  hllore  nt 
rebclllun  In  stale  orioclety  ln,«9.  Under 
miianr,  ^'4.  Relaili.ni  with  utbet  coIouIhm, 
W.SO.  Vtrstnin  In  eigbtfenlh  century, », 
17.  Takce  part  III  eipedltlnn  ai:niiii>l  Car- 
thns«»n:  rclliiliiua  revlvnl  lu.«».  Cuiidl- 
llun  uf,  after  French  war,  se,  SI.    Oppopee 

Coiigreee,  which  >tae  inppi.ns,  *ir.  Change* 
ill,  allies  ITU,  41.  ODndlllnn  <>r.  In  lasn, 
41,13.  Pu|iii1nllnnnf,44.  Tnintlnn  ln,44, 
43.  Mllitln>if,4n,44.  Knvy  and  shipping  1 
eipenKs  cif  Euvemnient,  44.  Onvernnr, 
powera  uf,  In,  M.  4T.  Cciuncll,  powera  and 
privll^-ea  i<r,  41.  Aftemlily,  ]inwera  and 
prlrllegtv  nf,  41,  4!i.  Jndlclal  nnd  legal 
fjulem,  4«,  4!i.  HeBiilailiiii  of  niiorneja, 
BO.    UUlrlbmlaaurpopulaliuu  aiidtuwua, 


lm,n.  LowtttdanorwUlM,n.  Wddl* 
GUfi^n;TI.  Dppar  etaaa,  n,  MocMtao, 
T^n  BekoobwdllbnHoaindcbtMrih 
entqtr,  TB.  WUllao  ind  Xaiy  Oollan 
T4,1B,TI.  UDcatkmotTlitlfllaMabfaa^ 
Tl.  Btfla  al  IMog :  hoapltall^,  TO,  Tl 
Trmnl  te,TT,  Til.  Hooaaa  ta,  18.  Plants 
tloDiaDd|nathoaaao,n:  8l7l«  of  Uvlig, 
■Ddalraracaoc«,T>,80.  DabU otTlrgto- 
lao^  Bt,  SL  LUa  or  gnat  plwilv,  SI,  tt. 
Llhornrgltilaii  ladj.SL  DeKrlpUoaaT 
VIrKliiUn  lady,  sa,  88.  AmaFciiieuU  la 
country,  and  at  Wllllsmaburg,  SS-St.  Du- 
elling; gaming,  SB.  Llteraliire:  Ibeatrti 
poal-once,BT.  Prliate  llbrarle*,  ST,88. 
Pollllca  and  «1ecllnii«,  S8.  Entail,  S9. 
AHaincney,  80-Bl.  Character  of  arlaiDc 
T*i?,  ■!,  B&  BfTutte  to  settle  North  Caro- 
llna,  153;  lo  Mllle  Delaware,  Ke.  Snp- 
piirts  MnsMichtiMlH  ngalnat  Hillaborouirti. 
4^.  RMolallun  against  tiuallon:  disMi- 
lullou  of  Bargetwes  and  convenlion,  nnd 
iiiin- Importation,  4S1.  Kou-lmportallon 
slackens,  4S3.  Felitian  atialust  ■laTe-tnde 
disregarded,  4S4.      9i]p|>arla    Ifismchn- 


nles.  4W.    R».l«t«  Dnom 

re,  and 

elects  a 

uee,4f». 

Briiish 

In,  BIB.     C-oi 

rasted  wlib 

New  X 

nglaud. 

BSU. 

W. 

of  Sew  linn 

pi*lre.  aw. 

Blipcll 

d  trom 

Council;  lati 

•nits  nltbMaMn,3W):  with 

Allen, 401.  Abnaedbyhia 

i»n,»h 

lepuu- 

lshod,43T. 

ITalkcr,  Adml 

nT,  cooimnnds  Beet 

ngatnst 

Walker,  H 


a,  140. 
Ward,  Nathaniel.  wrUliij^  of.  4CS. 

amnpl.conlei't  witb  Hopkins,  NS. 
Admiral, co-operates  at  aicge  of 

Joseph,  death  of,  at  Buuker  nitl. 


.Wirw[i^  runndDd,  960.  Namca  Tiir  enrl,  3ST. 
CutDfffTDniRhudelDlnud.SSS.  Deilrojed 
bjlndlsnp.sat, 

Wiuhlnglau,  Cutunel,  Kt  ih«  Cawpeni,  E19. 

WDi>hlii|;taii,  OeoTEt,  CArlj  llf<  of,  SI.  Ei|ie- 
dlllaa  la  Fart  Da  Qimne:  sarprlKS  Lie 
JiimonTllle:  BdrrsnilfnalOreaiMcsdow!. 
n.  ItemuiiiilraKaMloruik;  Ji>lDaBnd- 
dnck'g  eip«dlllun,  SB.  Brlnga  aff  IrAOp) 
nner  defeit  -.  at  taaad  of  Vir^lniaa  forcn 

orFurlDutJiiar 


in  I 


f,  an.    Cniitftl  a 
T,  «,  in>.    Kgett  at  dcfiial 


lnregStr>nrFi>lnt,C10.    Defeated  nl  Qreeu 
Sprlm,'",  CIS.    Clear*  OenrGla.ltlt. 
Weare.NBlbaulsl.sgsDlarNeiir  Unmpiblre, 

Webb,  Oeneral,  In  commiind  BiPorl  Edtrnrdi 
bll*  In  relieve  Fort  Wlllliim  lleiirj.  30S. 

Wedderbnru,  Alexander,  sllnck  apuD  Frank- 
lin, JRT. 

Weld,  Thnmnt,  irei*e*  In  Pial 

Welah  111  Peiiifiilvanla,  tta. 

Weniwurlb,   Bonn  Inn.   a»v( 


gales  tci  Sliiini)  Act  CaBgrttr, 
Wenlworlh  honiie  at  Fortamniil 
Wrntworlfa,  John,  Llcnteunul- 

NewIInm|»birc.4<n. 
Wetloy,  Chiiflej,  career  In  Genrgli.  1*0. 
We*le)',  J.ihn,  enreer  In  OenrEl". 
We»t,Franol^  Grwetn.ir  ufVli  jjii 
We«t,  Joieiib,  Quieruur  of  Hoail 


1W. 


Id  New  EugUu 
WheeliTclghl,  Jotan,  allf  oF  Mn.  Bntcli 

M>,    Heretical  termon,  nnd  bniilal 

3B0.  InNewHanip<blre,391,t»T. 
WhlIe,Ur.,  mercbant  o[  Bualau,  «8. 
While,  Rev.  J.)hu.  cunneclIoD  with 

meiit  or  HaaMKbuaellf,  94!.  Ml. 
Wbliefleld.  Oeorije,  In  Qetiri^ii,  [to.   I 


frumL<msI.l.udaudNe«y..rk,6M.   Re- 

Wigxiesw.irtb,  Michael. denauncea  longhair, 

ireau  np  the  llndaon,  and  llimnKh  New 

*M.    Puetry  of,  *»,«». 

JtiHj.m.    Fighta  ballleBofTreiil.m  nnd 

Wllklnaonlane,  B«ct  In  Rhode  Irfand,  4J3. 

Princelon.eOI.    Marehea  Bnnlh.nnd  (IghlB 

Willart.  Samuel,  leimlag  of,  4U.    W.lil.ige 

of,  4-0. 

tW.    Ooee  Into  wiuler-qunrlora  at  Valler 

Purge  1  aeiids  iroopa  to  QBte.,B(».    The 

Condition  or,  T6,  I*. 

wiiiler  at  Vnlley  ringe.  WI.   Fluhia  baiila 

Wll1lnina,Jamea,  Colonel,  at  battle  of  Klut-'i 

H.>nnt.ln,l>ia. 

tiaDMWblleFtnln>.Ba8.  Advlfes Uucuin 

Wllllame,  Otbo,  General,  cnmaauda   lljiht 

lowltbdrawrrnmCballeaUu.Bll.    Turk- 

troops  on  Greene'a  relrent.  013. 

town  canii>algii,Sia. 

Wllllama,  Rnger,  arrlvnl  nf,  and  dlfflcnlilealn 

Watertown,  opponot  taxation  bj  aaaiatauU, 

Maeaacbn9etI^  UT.  Banlshed,M.i.  Founda 

USl 

Pr,.»ldence,  S88.  Giwa  to  Biiglai.d  Tor  pat- 

Wajne,  Antbmj,  repntaed  at  Ibe   Brandj- 

eni,BM.  l{elnrnBHlihpalatiI,3SI.  PMIalo 

wine,  and  aiirprlwd  at  Paoll,  BM.    Cop- 

KrlpUuuoI.SI.Gl.    SeaaoD 


lb  Mn.  Hnlcblnaoi 


S4B.     Speech  at   Neniuwa  electhw.  SGD. 

iook,4S8. 

Verses  of,  idi. 

WliiRdeld,  Edward  Maria,  character  of,  D. 

r    of   New 

^Rlsblnrc; 

diug  dele- 

Wlnlhrop,  FUi-Jiihu,  Quveruor  of  Cuunectl- 

4M 

cnti  death  or,  sei. 

overuor  of 

Wiiilhrop.John.llratOoTemorofMaarachn. 

aeli*,S*4.    Arrival!  denllne«  with  Waler. 

M*a 

town:  recbown  Goteriior,  »«.    To  niau- 

Bffewar.g4I.  Choaen Governor nver Vane, 

l.^13. 

310.    Kefnsea  to  deliver  .ip  charter:  Gov- 

b  Carolina, 

er«or,  331.    Defeated  bj  Rndlcott,  and  .^ 

pn«d  hj  fcfei  Conntj,  85*.    Hit  parlj 

recovers  anpreniacy :  death  of,  .TH.    Opin- 

New* EiiE- 

ion  na  10  inatrlogB  ceniuuutef ,  ICl.    Dlarj 

ot,MI. 

SCO 

Wluthrop,  Juhn.  the  jonnffBri  nirl™! 
cflinintwLui]  tram  Lurd  eii-and-Sole,  ais. 
Fiiiind*  Snjbroofc.  313.  Ctiunn  Ouvi 
of  CoDuecUcnt ;  olilaiu*  charier,  snti  K«- 
inunitrales  ieiiIikI  sbaorptlon  of  Kevt 
Huven :  [>ri>Kr»i  nnder  ns  Omernor,  III. 
Dvath  ft,  am  Dntingt  nllh  Clurti,  8801 
Scl»iIiacIii>totor,4Il, 

WIm;,  Itcv.  Johi).  naliUDM  (a  AndnM.MD. 

Wllchcriili  in  VlrsliiU,  M:  lu  Poiiii«TlTa. 
u!a,  tW.  or  Saliin.  cnntniBWd  wlib  ne- 
gro plot,  331.  tiiMDwyotk,  KM.    luNeiT 

itmnnt-gnTiirnoT   nt 


TILI,  Dr.,  ABlru 
Ooniiecllcut. 


Wrvwier,  OanenU,  In 

Worcsater,  dexcrlptlnn  at,  tn. 

Wright,  Sir  Jame..  Govenmr  oT  Gior;!ln. 

WyiiH.SIrFraiifip.Go««"ior'>fVlrgh 


chnrncter  •>!  li[s  ndmlDlstruttini,  U.    B»  ] 

nppoldted  Quieruof,  14. 
Wj'ugiiiird,  Lucu,  rniieriit  of,  US. 
Wjumiug,  DMiMcrB  st,  sOt. 


Clu 


lit  of,  «l 


Yeumuii,  sir  John.  Inde  lellleTi  fmm  ! 
bulnu  to  North  CnmltDn.  ISO.  Qarerear  I 
of  SniTthera  Cauiit;,  IW.  Oovcmor  of  I 
Boaih  Cnndlnii,  IM. 
irdli')',  Ociiixa,  Dcpoljr..gnt'emor  nf  Vie.    J 


llnln,  ft. 
tlon,  0. 1<~ 
timiie.  Fn 


m!L..lilS 


York,  Duke  of  <JsmH  IL),  griDtj  Ni 
tty  la  Berkeler  Bod  Carteret,  tfi 
teinpta  to  gst  It  back,  tU-lKT.  La 
In  New  York,  MC  Cboner  of,  b 
Torn.  WS. 


Zncra,  PiTiB,  liinl  for  libel,  !33, 301. 
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Volumes.  8to,  Cloth,  with  Paper  Labeli,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt 
Tops,  in  a  Box,  f  10  00.     Sold  only  in  Sets. 

HUME'S  ENGLAND.  The  History  of  England,  from  the  Invafioii 
of  JnliuB  Ctesar  to  the  Abdication  of  James  II.,  168S.  By  David 
HcME.  New  and  Elegant  Library  Edition,  from  new  Electrotype 
Plalea.  6  vols,  in  a  Box,  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Paper  Labels,  Uncut 
Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $12  00.  Sold  only  in  Sets.  Popular  Edition, 
6  vols,  in  a  Box,  12n>o,  Cloth,  $3  00 ;  Sheep,  $4  60. 

GIBBON'S  ROME.  The  History  of  the  Decliite  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  By  Edwaru  Gibbon.  With  Notea  by  Dean  Mil- 
HAN,  M.  GmzoT,  and  Dr.  Wiluah  Kmitji.  New  Edilion,  from  now 
Electrotype  Plates.  C  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Paper  Labels,  Uncut 
Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $12  00.  Sold  only  in  Sets.  Popular  Edition, 
6  vols,  in  a  Box,  12nio,  Cloth,  $3  00;  Sheep,  $4  60. 

HILDRETH'S  UNITED  STATES.  History  of  the  United  States. 
First  Series  :  From  the  DiscoTcry  of  the  Continent  to  the  Organi- 
laliun  of  the  Gorcrnment  nnder  the  Federal  Constitution.  Sbcond 
Sekikb  ;  From  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  the  End 
of  the  Sixteenth.  Congress.  By  Richabi>  Hildrbth.  Popular  Edi- 
tion, 6  vols,  in  n  Box,  6i%  Cloth,  with  Paper  Labels,  Uncnl  Edge* 
and  Gilt  Tops,  $12  00.     Sold  only  in  Sets. 
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MOTLEY'S  DUTCH  BEI'UBI.IC.  The  Ri«e  of  the  Dmch  Repub- 
lic. A  Huior^.  Bj'  John  Lotiirop  Hotlkt,  LL.D.,  DX'.L.  With 
a  Portmit  of  Wiilism  of  Onnge.  Cheav  Edition,  3  vols,  in  h  Boi:, 
8to,  Cloth,  wilh  I'nper  JiiWla,  Uncut  Edges  nod  Gill  Topi,  $6  00. 
gold  only  in  Setx.  Original  I.ibniiy  Edition,  3  vols.,  6to,  Cloth, 
«lu  50 1  Sh«ep,  tVi  00 ;  llulf  Cntf,  «17  25. 

MOTLEfS  UNITED  NETHERLANDS.  nUiory  of  iha  United 
Nctherlitnds :  from  the  Dcnih  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve 
Years'  Truce— 1584- IGIH).  With  x  full  View  of  the  EngtiBh-Dnich 
Struggle  agflinst  Spnin,  hikI  of  the  Origin  and  Destruction  of  the 
gpaniah  Armndn.  By  John  Lotubop  Motlkt,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 
rorireits.  Cheap  Edition,  1  toU.  in  a  Box,  6vo,  Cloth,  with  Paper 
Label),  Uaciit  Etlges  and  Gilt  Tops  ^  OO-  Sold  only  in  Sets. 
Original  Library  Edition,  1  vols.,  Svo.  CloUi.  (It  OO ;  Sheep,  916  00 1 
Ilidf  Cnlf,  423  00. 

MOTLEYS  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OP  JOHN  OF  BARNEVELD. 
The  Lire  and  Death  of  John  of  Uameveid,  Advocate  of  Holland : 
with  a  View  of  the  Primsry  Causes  and  Movements  of  "  The  Thir- 
ty Years'  War."  By  John  Lothrof  Motlbt,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  tllus- 
trrited.  Cheap  Edition,  2  vols,  in  a  Box,  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Paper  Ls- 
bela,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Topi,  91  00.  Sold  only  in  Sets.  Origi- 
nal Libraij  Edition,  2  vols.,  Svo,  Cloth,  $7  00;  Sheep,  98  00 ;  Half 
Calf,  $11  50. 

GEUDES'S  HISTORY  OP  JOHN  DE  WITT,  History  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  John  De  Wilt,  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland.  By 
Jambi  Gevdbb.  Vol.  L  — 1628-1664.  With  a  Portrait.  Svo, 
Cloth,  $2  60, 

SKETCHES  AND  STUDIES  IN  SOUTHERN  EUROPE.  By  Johh 
Addington  Simondh.     In  Two  Volumes.     Post  Sru,  Cloth,  94  00. 

SYMONDS'S  GREEK  POETS.  Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets.  By 
JouN  Addikcton  SvHONoa.     2  voU.,  Square  I6nio,  Cloth,  93  SO. 

BENJAMIN'S  CONTEMPORARY  ART.  Contemporary  Art  in  Eu- 
rope.    By  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin.     Illustrated.     Svo,  Cloth,  93  50. 

BENJAMIN'S  ART  IN  AMERICA.  Art  in  America.  By  S.  G. 
W.  Bl^NJAVlH.     Illustrated.     t)>o,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

KINGLAKE'S  CRIMEAN  WAR.  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea:  it> 
Origin,  and  an  Account  of  irs  Progress  down  to  the  Death  of  Lord 
Raglan.  By  Alexanoer  William  Kinolake,  With  Maps  and 
Plans.    Four  Volumes  now  ready.     12mo,  Cloth,  9^  00  per  vol. 
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TREVELYAN'S  LIFE  OF  MACAULAY.  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Lord  Macaalay.  By  bis  Nephew,  G.  Otto  Tbeyelyan,  M.P.  With 
Portrait  on  Steel.  Complete  in  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges 
and  Gilt  Tops,  $5  00 ;  Sheep,  $6  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $9  50.  Popalar 
Edition,  two  vols,  in  one,  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

TREVELYAN'S  LIFE  OF  FOX.  The  Early  History  of  Charles 
James  Fox.  By  George  Otto  Trkvelyan.  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut 
Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $2  50 ;  4to,  Paper,  20  cents, 

HUDSON'S  HISTORY  OF  JOURNALISM.  Journalism  in  the 
United  States,  from  1690  to  1872.  By  Fbederic  Hudson.  8?o, 
Cloth,  $5  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $7  25. 

LAMB'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb. 
Comprising  his  Letters,  Poems,  Essays  of  Elia,  Essays  upon  Shak- 
speare,  Hogarth,  etc.,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  with  the  Final  Memo- 
rials, by  T.  Noon  Talfourd.  With  Portrait.  2  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth, 
$3  00. 

LAWRENCE'S  HISTORICAL  STUDIES.  Historical  Studies.  By 
Eugene  Lawrence.  Containing  the  following  Essays :  The  Bish- 
ops of  Rome. — Leo  and  Luther. — Loyola  and  the  Jesuits. — Ecu- 
menical Councils. — ^The  Vaudois. — The  Huguenots. — The  Church  of 
Jerusalem. — Dominic  and  the  Inquisition. — The  Conquest  of  Ireland. 
—The  Greek  Church.  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops, 
$3  00. 

LOSSING'S  FIELD-BOOK  OF  THE  REVOLUTION.  Pictorial 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution ;  or,  Illustrations  by  Pen  and  Pencil 
of  the  History,  Biography,  Scenery,  Relics,  and  Traditions  of  the 
War  for  Independence.  By  Benson  J.  Lossino.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth, 
$14  00;  Sheep  or  Roan,  $15  00;  Half  Calf,  $18  00. 

LOSSING'S  FIELD-BOOK  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812.  Pictorial 
Field-Book  of  the  War  of  1812;  or,  Illustrations  by  Pen  and  Pencil 
of  the  History,  Biography,  Scenery,  Relics,  and  Traditions  of  the  last 
War  for  American  Independence.  By  Benson  J.  Lossino.  With 
several  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood  by  Lossing  and  Barntt,  chiefly 
from  Original  Sketches  by  the  Author.  1088  pages,  8vo,  Cloth, 
$7  00;  Sheep,  $8  50;  Roan,  $9  00;  Half  Calf,  $10  00. 

FORSTER'S  LIFE  OF  DEAN  SWIFT.  The  Early  Life  of  Jonathan 
Swift  ( 1667-1 71 1).  By  John  Forster.  With  Portrait.  8vo,  Cloth, 
Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $2  50. 

GREEN'S  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  History  of  the  English  People.  By 
John  Richard  Green,  M.A.  Four  Volumes.  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50 
per  volume. 


i  ValMUt  Wori*  for  P^Hie  ani  Private  Mrraria. 

SHORTS  NOBTU  AMERICANS  OF  ASTIQUmf.  The  North 
AinericaDs  of  Aniiiiuity.  Ttteir  Origin,  Migrationi,  nnd  Type  of 
CiviliKaiion  ConsidecEa.  Bj  Jous  T.  Suort.  IlIusiriLlcd.  Svo, 
Cioth,  ifS  00. 

SQUIER'S  PERU.  Pern  :  Incidenu  of  Trarel  kdiI  Exploration  in 
the  Land  of  the  Iiicai.  B>  E.  Gbobob  Sqcibx,  M,A.,  F.S.A.,  late 
U.  S.  Caminiiiioner  to  Peru.    With  lllusimtioui.    evo,  Cloth,  (5  00. 

BLAlKIE-8  LIFE  OP  DAVID  LIVINGSTONE.  Dr.  Livingstone: 
Memoir  of  his  PersniiHl  Lite,  frtrtn  hi*  Unpoblished  Jaurnuli  and 
CurrespoDaencc.  By  W.  G.  Bi^iue,  D.D.,  LL.D.  With  Porlntii 
nnJ  Map.     Svo,  Cloth,  $3  GO, 

MAl-RY'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BEA.  The  Phjsi- 
ciil  Geography  of  the  Sea,  and  it«  Meteorologf.  By  M.  P.  Macbt, 
LL.D.     8vo,  Clolb,  %*  00. 

SCUWEINPUBTH'S  HEART  OP  AFRICA.  The  Heaii  of  Africa. 
Tliree  Yean'  Travels  nnd  Adventnres  in  the  Uaexplored  Reeions  of 
tlic!  Cerilre  of  Africa— from  IdCS  lo  1871.  By  Pr.  Gtoiio  SciiwtiN- 
FDBTH.  Translated  by  Ellen  E.  Frewbb.  With  an  Inirodactiua 
by  W.WiMwooD  Rbade.     Illustrated.     2  toIs.,  8vo,  Cloth,  f8  00, 

M'CLINTOCK  &  STRONG'S  CYCLOF.<EDIA.  Cyclopadia  of  Bib- 
lical, Theological,  and  Ecclcsiaitical  Literature.  Prepared  by  the 
Rev.  John  H'Clihtoci,  D.D.,  and  JAXEi  Stbono,  S.T.D.  9  volt. 
NOW  rtailj/.  Royal  Svo.  Price  per  vol..  Cloth,  96  00 ;  Sheep,  $6  00  ; 
Half  Morocco,  '$»  00. 

MOHAMMED  AND  MOHAMMEDANISM :  LectuTCt  Delivered  at 
the  Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  in  February  and  March,  1874. 
By  R.  BoswoHTH  Smith,  M.A.  Wiih  an  Appendix  containing 
Emanuel  Dentach's  Article  on  "  Islam."      12mo,  Clolb,  tl  50. 

MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  Ancient  and  Modem ; 
in  which  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Variation  of  Church  Power  are  con- 
sidered in  their  Connection  nilh  tbe  State  of  Learning  and  PhiloB' 
ophy,  and  the  Political  History  of  Europe  during  that  Period.  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  etc.,  by  A.  MACLtiHK,  D.D.  Continued  to  1S26, 
by  C.CooTE,  LL.D.     2  vols.,  Svo,  Cloth,  $1  00;  Sheep,  $5  00. 

HARPER'S  NEW  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY.  Literal  Translationa. 
The  following  volumes  are  now  ready.     12nio,  Cloth,  (1  00  each. 

C£8AR.  —  ViHGlL. —  SiLLUST.  —  HoEACK.  —  CiCKRo'b     OrATIOHS. 

CICEBO'S    0CF1CE»,  etc. —  ClCEBO    OK     ObATORT     AMD   OBAIomS. 

TiCiTus  (2  vuIb.). — Terence.  —  SopHocLiiH. — JrvEiui.. —  Xbro- 
PBON- — Uombb'b  Ilia£>. — Homer's  Odisrkt. — HsRoixmra. — Dk- 

NOBTHEKEB  (2  Vols.). TutlCTDIDE». — jGsCHVLCB. EOBIFlDia   (3 

Tols,). — LiTi  (2  vols.). — Plato  [Select  Dialogoes]. 
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VINCENTS  LAND  OF  THE  WHITE  ELEPHANT.  The  Land 
of  the  White  Elephant :  Sights  and  Scenes  in  Southeastern  Asia.  A 
Personal  Narrative  of  Travel  and  Adventure  in  Farther  India,  em- 
bracing the  Countries  of  Burma,  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  Cochin-China 
(1871-2).  By  Fbank  Yincbkt,  Jr.  Illustrated.  Crown  6vo, 
Cloth,  $3  50. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Missionary  Travels  and  Re- 
searches in  South  Africa:  including  n  Sketch  of  Sixteen  Years' 
Residence  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  and  a  Journey  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Loanda  on  the  West  Coast ;  thence  across  the  Con- 
tinent, down  the  River  Zambesi,  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  By  Datid 
Livingstone,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  With  Portrait,  Maps,  and  Illustra- 
tions.    8vo,  Cloth,  $4  50;  Sheep,  $5  00 ;  Half  Calf,  fC  75. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  ZAMBESI.  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the 
Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries,  and  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Lakes  Shir- 
wa  and  Nyassa,  1858-1864.  By  David  and  Charles  Livingstonk. 
Map  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00 ;  Sheep,  $5  50 ;  Half  Calf, 
$7  25. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  LAST  JOURNALS.  The  Last  Journals  of  David 
Livingstone,  in  Central  Africa,  from  1865  to  his  Death.  Continued 
by  a  Narrative  of  his  Last  Moments  and  Sufferings,  obtained  from 
his  Faithful  Servants  Chuma  and  Susi.  By  Horace  Waller, 
F.R.G.S.,  Rector  of  Twywell,  Northampton.  With  Portrait,  Maps, 
and  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00 ;  Sheep,  $5  50 ;  Half  Calf, 
$7  25.  Cheap  Popular  Edition,  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Map  and  Illustra- 
tions, $2  50. 

NORDHOFFS  COMMUNISTIC  SOCIETIES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.     The  Communistic  Societies  of  the  United  States,  from 

Personal  Visit  and  Observation  ;  including  Detailed  Accounts  of  the 
Economists,  Zoarites,  Shakers,  the  Amann,  Oneida,  Bethel,  Aurora, 
Icarian,  and  other  existing  Societies.  With  Particulars  of  their  Re- 
ligious Creeds  and  Practices,  their  Social  Theories  and  Life,  Num- 
bers, Industries,  and  Present  Condition.  By  Charles  Nordhoff. 
Illustrations.     8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

NORDHOFF'S  CALIFORNIA.  California:  for  Health,  Pleasure, 
and  Residence.  A  Book  for  Travellers  and  Settlers.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

NORDHOFFS  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  SAND- 
WICH  ISLANDS.  Northern  California,  Oregon,  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands.     By  Charles  Nordhoff.     Illustrated.     8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

GROTE'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  12  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $18  00 ; 
Sheep,  $22  80  ;  Half  Culf,  $39  00. 


VaifubU  Worh  /or  l*uUit.  unJ  Pritatr  Libraria. 


KECLUS'S  KARTH.  Tl.o  Earth:  n  Descriptive  Hl.iory  of  tlie  Pbo- 
nomeim  of  the  Life  of  (he  Giobe.  Bf  tuatK,  Rkclds.  With  331 
Maps  RDil  Illuitrationi,  >ii4  23  Pugu  Mapi  printed  in  Colors.  8i'u, 
Cloth,  ^  00. 

RECLUS'S  OCEAN.  The  Ocean,  Armosphere,  and  Life.  Being  the 
Second  Series  uf  *,  Descriptive  HiBlory  of  ihe  Life  of  the  <ilc)be.  By 
fii.iBk)L  Keclub.  Prcirii»el}'  Illusinited  with  2^0  Maps  or  Figures, 
imd  27  Mnpi  primed  in  Colors.     Svo,  Ctotb,  tG  00. 

SILAKSPEABE.  The  Dwrnalic  Wortg  ofWilliam  Slinkspcare.  With 
CorrecEtona  and  Note*.  EngraTJngs.  6  rols.,  I3rno,  Cloth,  $9  00. 
■i  vols.,  8to,  Clolh,  $i  00 ;  Sheep,  fS  00.  In  one  vol.,  Svo,  Sheep, 
**00. 

UAKEB'S  ISMAILIA.  IsmaiSa;  a  NnrTRtim  of  the  Expedition  to 
Central  Africii  for  the  Suppression  of  the  ^Uve-tnide,  orgnniied  by 
Iiinatj,  Khedive  of  Egypt  By  Sir  Sahuel  Whitk  Bakkr,  P*«nA, 
F.R.S.,  F.&.Q.a  With  Maps,  Portraits,  and  DIuElralious.  Bvo, 
Clolh,*r,00;   Half  Ciif,  $7  25. 

GRIFFISS  JAPAN,  The  Mik«do'»  Empire :  Book  1.  History  of  Ja^ 
pan,  from  660  B.C.  to  1872  A.D.  Book  It.  Personal  Experiences, 
ObsarvationB,  and  Studies  in  Japan,  1870-187*.  By  Willi  am  El- 
liot Gbiffis,  A.M.,  late  of  the  Imperial  University  of  TiJkio,  Japan. 
Copiously  Illustrated.     Svo,  Cloth,  H  00  ;  Half  Calf,  96  25. 

SMILES'S  HISTORY  OP  THE  HUGUENOTS.  The  HuguenoM: 
their  Settlements,  Churches,  end  Induitries  in  England  and  Ireland. 
By  Samuel  Shiles.  With  an  Appcndis  rehiiing  to  the  Huguenots 
in  America.     Crown  8to,  Clolh,  $2  00. 

SMILES'S  HUGUENOTS  AFTER  THE  REVOCATION.  The  Hu- 
guenots in  France  after  ihc  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  j  with 
a  Visit  to  the  Country  of  Ihe  Vaudois.  By  Saudkl  Smiles.  Crown 
8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

SMILES'S  LIFE  OF  THE  STEPHEKSONS.  The  Life  of  George 
Stephenson,  and  of  his  Son,  Robert  Stephenson  ;  comprising,  also, 
a  History  of  the  Invention  and  Inlrodnclion  of  the  Railway  Loco- 
motive. By  Samukl  Smiles.  With  Steel  Portraits  and  numcrons 
Illustrations.     Svo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

RAWLINSON'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  A  Manual 
of  Andenl  History,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  of  Ihe 
Western  Empire.  Comprieing  the  Hielory  of  Chaldien,  Assyria,  Me- 
dia, Babylonia,  Lydia,  L'hmnieia,  Syria,  Judsea,  Egypt,  Carthage, 
Persia,  Greece,  Macedonia,  Parlhia,  and  Rome.  By  Gborok  R&w- 
LiNSoM,  M.A.,  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  UniTer- 
aity  of  Oxford.     1 2mo,  Clolh,  $1  26. 
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SCHLIEM  ANN'S  ILIOS.  Ilios,  the  City  and  Country  of  the  Trojans. 
A  Narrative  of  the  Most  Kecent  Discoveries  and  Researches  made 
on  the  Plain  of  Troy.  With  Illustrations  representing  nearly  2000 
Types  of  the  Objects  found  in  the  Excavations  of  the  Seven  Cities 
on  the  Site  of  Ilios.  By  Df.  Henby  Sculiemamn.  Maps,  Plans, 
and  Illustrations.     Imperial  8vo,  Illuminated  Cloth,  $12  00. 

ALISON'S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE.  First  Semes  :  From  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  French  Revolution-,  in  1789,  to  the  Restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  in  1815.  [In  addition  to  the  Notes  on  Chapter 
LXXVL,  which  correct  the  errors  of  the  original  work  concerning 
the  United  States,  a  copious  Analytical  Index  has  been  appended  to 
this  American  Edition.]  Second  Sebies  :  From  the  Fall  of  Napo- 
leon, in  1815,  to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  in  1852.  8  vols., 
8vo,  Cloth,  $16  00;  Sheep,  $20  00;  Half  Calf,  $34  00. 

NORTON'S  STUDIES  OF  CHURCH-BUILDING.  Historical  Stud- 
ies of  Church-Building  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Venice,  Siena,  Flor- 
ence.    By  Charles  Eliot  Norton.     8vo,  Cloth,  $8  00. 

BOSWELL'S  JOHNSON.  The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  in- 
cluding a  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  By  James  Boswell. 
Edited  by  J.  W.  Croker,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  a  Portrait  of  Bos- 
well.   2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00 ;  Sheep,  $5  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $8  50. 

ADDISON'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  The  Works  of  Joseph  Addi- 
son, embracing  the  whole  of  the  S/fectator,  3  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth, 
$6  00;  Sheep,  $7  50 ;  Half  Calf,  $12  75. 
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